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PKEFACE. 


It being now several years since the first part of these volumes was written, the 
author craves the pardon of those who put their names down for copies in response 
to a prospectus of 1876 which he issued on his intended return to duty in the 
East. The work then contemplated was by no means so large or serious an under¬ 
taking as the present, and it fell more easily from the author’s hand as the every¬ 
day thoughts and observations of Indian life on the living faiths around him. But on 
retirement from Her Majesty’s service in 1877, it seemed advisable to halt, and read 
up further matter for which hitherto there had neither been opportunity in the way of 
ancient literature, nor time, from the exigencies of heavy executive and administrative 
work. He had long been anxious to take up more thoroughly and systematically the 
earliest developments of Western faiths as founded on and closely interlaced with, all 
the oldest as well as modem religions-of Central and Eastern Asia. Indeed, the strik¬ 
ing parallelisms had always been an engrossing study especially during every visit to 
Europe, and had led up gradually to the formation of divers synchronous charts of 
all Eeligions or Faith-ideas, and to various Synoptical tables, such as that contained 
in Appendix IV. of Vol. II., besides having entailed a good deal of correspondence in 
Indian Journals. The writer fortunately has had not only leisure to study most of 
what has been written regarding the' ancient ruins, shrines or places sacred in the 
religious and legendarj" histories of Egypt, Western Asia and Europe, but had person¬ 
ally inspected these from the upper Nile to over most part of Syria; portions of Asia 
Minor, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, and particularly the Keltik remains of the West; 
while of the East and its faiths, especially India and its surroundings, he felt able to 
speak with the authority and confidence which is begotten by living among the people, 
talking several of their languages, and closely studying their faiths, rites and customs 
during the third part of a century. It has been urged upon the author that even at the 
risk of being thought obtrusive he should here inform his readers of these and some 
other little matters of personal history, necessary for them to understand the circum¬ 
stances which have directed his studies and given him a certain confidence in pursuing 
them. From these it wiU be seen that he has enjoyed as favourable opportunities of 
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acquiring a practical knowledge of all the faiths of India and its circumjacent 
nationalities, as of the sects in his own country. 

It is now nearly forty years since the author began to study the religions and 
languages of India, and he was led to do so in days when the latter was not compul¬ 
sory, from a fervent belief in his own faith, and a sincere desire to save “the lost.” 
He approached the vast subject—^how vast will be seen in page 290 of Yol. II.—with 
all the usual zeal and no doubt dogmatism, which generally distinguishes those who 
are not only entirely ignorant of the old rehgions they so valiantly attempt to over¬ 
throw, but who know very little even about the foundations of the one they seek to 
propagate. Long years of careful study and many well fought encounters with the 
able adversaries of current creeds, had however, the usual effect when one determines 
to know and accept all truth, come from whatever book, shrine or priest it may. He 
found it impossible to walk like so many of his good comrades, with neither eyes nor 
ears for the ancient faiths .around him, and truly there is nothing gained by shutting 
out facts, truths or comparisons however uncomfortable. Better far to know the real 
foundations of every story, doctrine and rite—the root from whence sprang every 
emblem, God or divine idea, than to believe implicitly the ancient writings of more 
or less interested persons. 

The first scenes of the author’s study on entering the Army had been Madras, 
Central India, the Dekan, and then the high and holy places of the Western 
Ghdts of the Bombay Presidency,^ from whence above 2000 years ago had issued 
Budhists and Jains, pushing before them Aryan, and vastly ancient Turanian Nature 
worshipers. Afterwards he was called to civil duties on and around the Mysore High¬ 
lands, where he gazed with amazement on the remains perchance of the “ Eiver drift ” 
or “ Cave man,” and on Druid-like shrines, surpassing far those of his native land. 

A somewhat roving and extensive Engineering clnirge followed, which afforded 
ample opportunity for becoming intimately acquainted with all Southern India, and 
which necessitated a systematic study of its languages. A close acquaintance was 
thus attained with the Aryan, Dr4vidian, and especially with the ruder non-Aryan 
populations, their shrines, deities, symbolisms, rites, traditions and legends. But it is 
not easy to search out many of the more ancient of these, and to collect or fathom, 
when found, the dim pre-historic faith-legends of the non-Aryan and Drflvidian of 
the jangles. Many of the most sacred shrines, and revered but shrineless spots, lie 
far from the busy haunts of Aryan life, on high and aU but inaccessible mountains or 

’ The reader will better understand the following if he will keep before him the Map of India 
at end of Vol, II. 
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cliffs, beside secret caves or in vales where, by a dark pool, sacred tree or holy well, 
there is often only found a solitary pious man, but one mayhap full of the tales and 
traditions of a faith which, in his opinion, is passing or has passed away. He who 
rests but for a day or two at such Indian shrines, and knows merely Biihmanas and 
Pur^nas, or even Vedas, will hear only of those higher gods. Siva will be the peaked 
mountain or dark stream, and Vishnu or Lakshmi the ovicular chff or mound or deep 
gorge ; but these places had gods and rites and symbolisms before the earliest deities 
of any literature were known, and to such points the careful student must address 
himself if lie would learn the roots of faitlis, and from whom PurS.nik or Vedik gods 
sprang. This requires some experience, mucli study and time, and the writer looks 
back with much pleasure to the many enjoyable holidays he often spent, encamped 
beside strange shrines or sacred groves, even when he could not get within them, for many 
have laws forbidding “the unclean” to apjiroach. r)y selecting, however, a suitable time, 
and showing a respectful and real interest in the faith and its god-ideas, and having a 
practical acquaintance with its literature and the vernacular languages, one can often 
acquire much substantial knowledge, as well as hints of an important kind, such as 
no writings on Eastern faiths impart. Priests and devotees also readily return visits, 
and thus many evenings of friendly talk can be arranged, when iill the past and 
present faiths of the land can be freely discussed. In these matters there is often an 
unspoken meaning, born of true sympathy, which can only sjn-ing from such friendly 
intercourse, when this is continued long enough, and whilst priests and people aiv; 
engaged in the daily round of their religious rites and duties. And this knowledge- 
will be all the more complete, if we know the peo])le administratively and socially. 
It will utterly fail if a breath of proselytizing feeling is thought to exist, or (wen if we 
cannot show that we fully a})])reciatc the pious yearnings of the worshipers. 
If we can do this, and what earnest thoughtful man cannot so sympathize with the 
longings of his fellows as they pass through their various stages of civilization ? then 
we can read as it were between the lines, and find a clue to many divine ideas, 
.symbolisms, rites and words which no writings have yet made clear; but the problems 
must be read backwards as descril)ed at page 409, and from the living Keligions—well 
and practically grasped—we must try to get at the original inceptions and radical 
emblems now separated from us by a vast mental chasm. 

Faiths are linked together by symbolisms and a nomenclature which has proved 
all but indestructible as this work will abundantly show, and these the more religious 
and advanced thinkers seized from the rudest nature worshipers, and used as pious 
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devices to render apparent to the multitude, what they longed to discern of the unseen 
and the limitless. So early Christians put crosses on the ancient stones, and built 
their churches on sites endeared to Pagans by the worsliip of ages, just as Hindus had 
before acted in regard to Budhists, and they to Vedantists, and so on for untold time. 
The hallowed associations connected with old names and emblems, rites and f§te days, 
were always esteemed by reformers as the best means of furthering their schemes— 
usually the best interests of their fellows. It was found that the revered name and 
symbol best comforted the miserable, gave strength to the ignorant, and aided greatly 
him who was striving to associate himself with the divine; and this we call “ Keligion.” 

Before leaving Southern India, the writer had many opportunities of seeing and 
studying the faiths and shrines of all the Eastern coast of India from Tamulian 
Madras to the northern limits of that ancient Andhra nation now and for a millenium 
known only as the Telagu, Telingana or country of the Tri-Lingas. And no region is 
more interesting, whether we consider the intense energy of the people so long mani¬ 
fested in colonization or their very ancient lineage and far northern possessions. It 
was Andhras in their ancient Turano-Kusite or Meru-opian stage, who stemmed the 
advancement of Sanskrit-Aryans at the northern fortress of Kal-linga; for this (our 
Kalinjar) long looked down watchfully upon the new Aryan possessions—once probably 
theirs, in the valley of the Jamiina or Jumna, wliich river was also more anciently known 
as the Kal-linga—a significant name which the reader has yet to become fiiTniliar with.’ 
The Andhras would then as now truly merit the Vedik designationof “ Followers of 
Sisna-DemJ’ the Priapian or Lingam God, for they claimed his Triune sway from three 
great shrines embracing the whole breadth and half the length of all India. When they 
lost control of these shrines they substituted others, and in lieu of Northern and much of 
Southern India expended their surplus energies in colonizing trans-oceanik countries. 
It was they and theirs who founded the old Talain, Taling or Tra-ling Kingdom of 
Banna, and who principally pressed their Indian civilization, arts, faiths and symbolisms 
on Barma, Siam and Kambodia, and, by the help of their Tamil brethren, on all the 
Indian Archipelago. To trace their age and probable deeds we must dig even below 
those wondrous old temples buried in the primeval forests of Siam, Kambodia, Java, 
Bkli, &c., and leani,how they but followed here in the footsteps of those far 

1 Cf. Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna, Hall’s ed., iv. 203. Pliny’s Nat. Hist., vi 22, and our vol. ii. 
472-480. 

3 liiy Veda, vii. 25, 5 ; x. 99, 3, on which see Hr Muir’s tians. Texts. 

^ Of. vol. i. pp. 113-117, and other parts. 
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more ancient Turano-B41i or Bdal worshipers, who had also left their South Indian and 
Ceylonese homes—by no means their cradle—to bear in mythologic times a wondrous 
civilization into Celebes and Sunda groups, nay onwards into Oceana and the Amerikas. 

War, followed by civil duties, called the writer to this Eastern side of the Indian 
Ocean, where, during nearly seven years, he had ample opportunity of practically 
acquainting himself with the purest Budhism that anywhere exists nationally. 
Here also he had to study his first Turanian language, the character of which was, 
however, found to be a close approximation to that with which he had been so 
familiar in Teling^na. All trans-Indian languages have here borrowed, though the 
Lingam worshipers had long ago been driven away except from the seaports— 
hateful no doubt from their social and comparatively recent caste pretensions—^yet 
lower Barma still markedly showed their ancient influence. 

The faith of the great Prophet of Budha-GayS, had long been one, the practices of 
which the writer had anxiously desired to study, for it crosses the student’s path in all 
research concerning Hinduism or the Neo-Brahmanism which it had developed, as well 
as that earlier Hermaik and then Vedik Brahmanism from which it had sprung as a 
reforming and conquering faith. It seemed a vain hope to thoroughly master Budhism 
without a personal acquaintance with it as a living faith, and here—throughout 
Barma, Siam and their coasts—it was working under numerous and much respected 
leaders; perhaps the least worldly of priesthoods, with a fervor and purity far 
beyond that manifested by the vastly more numerous Budhists of China and 
Japan. The Barmese had indeed looked upon Ceylon as a sort of Myamu, Eden or 
Paradise, where was concentrated fdl that they held lovely and pure in faith— 
“a divine gem,” as they said, “in a wicked wmrld;” but being long an appanage 
of idolatrous India and then of “ white KalCis who neither fear gods nor devils,” it 
had then (thirty years ago) fallen from its lofty pedestal, and the high priests of the 
Irawady were learning to trust to themselves and seek for no aid from India beyond 
an occasional relic of their Master. 

From the straits of Mal4ka to the northern capital of the Barmese Monarch, and 
from the forest-clad shores of Arakan and the hills where dwell the wild dark Khyens, 
to over many of the mountains of the red Karen and of the little known Shan tribes, 
all of whom are practically Nature and N4t or Fetish worshipers, the writer sought 
a knowledge of present and past faiths. Almost every shrine and sacred mountain 
spot within or near our own borders was visited, and priests and people freely dwelt 
amongst as in their Khyoungs and Ziy4ts, where the most friendly intercourse 
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could be long continued, and all the faiths and legends, past and present, freely 
discussed. 

A year and more was then spent in Eastern Bengal where, as Superintending 
Engineer of a wide circle, extending all round Calcutta and even east to D&.ka, 
throughout the Sunderbans and downwards towards Orisa—long a sacred land of 
Budliists, and now not less so of Hindus—the writer had a prolific field for all 
religious and ai'cheological studies. 

From Calcutta he was moved into Northern and Eastern Bengal, where during 
a year or two he was able to visit most of the wild hilly retreats of the Sont6,lis, 
Munds, KoLs, etc.—strange and ever intere,sting “ non-Aryan aborigines,” whom Aryan 
and DrAvidiau have alike pushed aside into almost impregnable fastnesses. Much 
wiU bo found in the present and future volumes regarding these old persistent nature 
worshipers, as well as the inhabitants of the Tibetan highlands, to the borders of 
which, at Darjeling, some 8000 feet high, the author’s charge extended. But 
nothing could exceed in interest the whole Gangetic valley around his head¬ 
quarters. These Provinces of Bihar and BAnarcs were the nucleus of the great 
Magadha Empire, where 300 years b.c. Megasthencs the Greek wrote what enables us 
to check the misty chronology of ancient Indian history. Here the archeologist can 
study the half-mythical stories of the great cities of KAnoj, Kasi, etc., on his west, 
and to the eastward seek for Gour and other capitals of early Bengal amid the 
swamps and jungles of the Ganges. But to the student of Peligions all around is 
classic ground, and a land on which one-third of the human race still look with 
afi’oetionate reverence. In the north, by the little lake of KapUa Vasta, not far from 
Ayodhya, the holy capital of Rama and Seta, “ the Great Teacher ” was bom, and from 
there he fled as a solitary pious man to give his great lessons to half of Asia. Here 
too is the sacred mound and stupa of Vai.sali, where he had often preached and spent 
thoughtful days with his favourite disciple Ananda; and beyond it, to the far north, 
may be seen the Devisthan—suitable name for another great stwpa —where by Kosia- 
uagara he rested from his labors and embraced Nirvana. 

Near the southern water-sheds of the great river lie the .sacred hills of Raj agriha, 
and the forests whera, under an ever holy Bodh tree, the pious ascetik had so long 
pondered over all the miseries and unsatisfactorincss of life. Here for seven years he 
had thought only of past faiths and his own salvation, but from here also he had 
roused himself above selfish aims and determined to be “ up and doing,” and dedicate 
the rest of his life to advance the? happiness and best interests of humanity. It was 
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from this retreat that he passed into the busy life of the world in Bitnares; but his 
disciples then forsook him and fled. At Nalanda he planted his first woodland colleges, 
from which issued teachers who changed the whole face of Indian life, and swept away 
an efiete faith which had become an oppressive scourge to all ranks and conditions 
except the pampered priestly castes. Here too lay the early scenes of that mongrel 
Budhism which has in India outlived Sakya Muni’s in the Jainas of Gujerat and Malwa. 
But older far than all these may be seen the ancient sites of the aboriginal Nature wor¬ 
shipers, as at Deogarh, Parasu-Rama’s mountain, and at no doubt many another, sacred 
to more primitive divine-ideas than this Hindu Avatar and Jaina saint, aye, even more 
ancient than Vedik gods, if one had only the necessary knowledge and leisure for 
such researches. 

From these provinces the author was transferred to the noith-west—“ Agra and 
Central India,” as the vast and wild distriets are called which stretch from the fertile 
plains of the Jamuna over all the lands watered by its great tributaries the Chambul, 
Sind, etc., which rise amidst the Aravalis and the VindhyAs. Here indeed he who 
desires to study the most ancient histories, mythologies and faiths, has a wide 
and intensely interesting field before him, which would require a volume to give any 
clear conception of To the north, on the Jamuna or mythik Kal-linga, lie all the 
scenes of the youthful Krishna’s life, including those of liis amorou.s follies, which 
fanciful solo-phalik Avorshipers have woven around him as tlieir Apollo. Further 
north are the fields where in mature life he warred Avitli gods and Titans and all 
those Herakleida) of ancient India as depicted and immortalized in the great epik 
of the Mahabharata. Everywhere also the old Nature faiths are vigorous, though on 
the Jamna usually hidden under a thin disguise of Hinduism; but it has no such 
covering southwards amidst the wilds of Central India and Bimdelkand. There we 
find Druid-like shrines of all kinds; ancient peoples worshiping stones and divers 
other objects symbolical of nature’s fertile agencies, and keeping high festivals similar 
to the Phallaphoria of Egypt and of Greece. 

After some four years spent in developing Public Works throughout these pro¬ 
vinces, the writer was transferred on similar duty to Rajputana, where the seat of 
the Government is on the sacred and beautiful mountain of Abu, the ancient Ara- 
Budha Here Brahman and Budhist had often striven for mastery, and from thence 
had many of their Reformers gone forth to redeem India; but now Abu is only the 
timeous resort of pious Hindus and Jains and, at certain seasons, of pilgrims who 
come to worship at its exquisitely carved and famous Jaina temples or at very 
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sacred shrines and wild rocky spots, where Aryan and non-Aryan, Hindu and 
aborigine, alike agree that Maha-Deva still manifests himself to the devout believer. 

In spite of Jain and Vishnuite, Siva is “The Lord ” of this “Holy mountain,” and 
here it was, say some, that he appeared in his earliest androgynous form as the 
Ardhan^r-Isvara or half-man and half-woman. ‘ 

In Rajputana, that is from near Agra and Delhi to the borders of the Bombay 
Presidency, from the dreary sandy dunes of the West to over all the rugged defiles 
and plains in and about the Aravalis in the East, the writer found new fields of ever 
increasing interest. Throughout the desert oases were shrines like the Amonium in 
the Libyan desert, and everywhere a plethora of vastly ancient and holy places 
untouched by modern civilization, where the most primitive Nature worship absorbed 
the whole life and thoughts of numerous and widely diflerent races. Here, indeed, 
the intelligent inquirer could often see the rude base on Avhich many of the - 
elaborate rites, symbolisms and oven doctrines of faiths rest; for here were the 
numerous early growths all in active and serious operation. Beside the naked rites 
and strong faith of the uncultured non-Aryan, stood the refined and gentle worship of 
all sects of Jainism, as well as old and neo-Brahmanism, down to that recent and 
voluptuous form of Hinduism—the degenerate child of Krishnaism—which yet 
arrogantly professes to follow the teaching of the pious and pure minded Vallabha- 
Charya. Here one could constantly observe the outward, and occasionally much of the 
inward life of some impure dens—the shrines of certain leading Gosains or “ Maha 
Rajas” as these great sensualists arc popularly called, and realize by comparison the 
innocent simplicity of the ancient faiths of the rudest worshipers of Fertility, 

From Western India the writer was transferred to Lucknow where, as Chief 
Engineer of Oudh—that ancient classic land of Ayodhya—he had great facilities for a 
further detailed study of the earliest Aryan faiths; for in this part of India lie most 
of the scenes so beautifully depicted in the stiixing religious epiks of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. Ayodhya has been called “the cradle alike of Hindus, Budhists and 
Jains,” though it has never forsaken its old love—Nature worship; nay, this seems to 
have even spread among the dense masses who throng this “ giuden of India ” to the 
extent of nearly 500 per square mile. Yet Ayodhya was Rama’s capital when Greeks 
were fighting in the Troika, or say 3000 years ago, and has ever since been esteemed 
the “ Gate of Heaven and centre of the Earth.” By its waters—“ the Holy Sarju ” 
sprung from “ the tears of love shed by The Supreme ” upon its beloved children— 

> C'f. Inclexe.s and PI. xiv. Vol. II. p. 371. 
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did Rama, great Vishnu’s seventh incarnated form, pass his youth and later days, for, 
on reaching manhood, he had to forsake the city “ built on the chariot wheel ” of his 
God, according to the harsh command of his father—the reigning solar monarch. 
When he died, though entreated to return, Rama refused, in order that he might 
fulfil that father’s vow; but after a great war in which the solar arms and faith were 
carried to the most southern extremities of India, he revisited Ayodhya, and there 
ruled, beloved by all men, till in a ripe age he descended into the watei-s of the Sarju, 
and was received up into heaven amid the acclamations of celestial hosts and 
the tears of his people. By that spot where the waters were cleft apart, is a thrice 
holy shrine and sweet shady grove, where the writer has sat and listened to the 
oft'told tales of the Ri^mayana, and the many virtues of one confessedly esteemed by 
all sects as one of the purest, most just and gentle of Prophets. Some GOO years 
probably after that event, a higher class of mind and a greater incarnation of “ The 
Supreme ”—Budha the ninth—began to preach his gospel of loving kindness and 
honest work, in tlie adjoining capital of Srilvasti, and there were founded monas¬ 
teries which sent forth light and learning, and cast out many corruptions which had 
taken j)lace in Rama’s faith. 

These volumes will have greatly to do with all the aforesaid matters. Mythologies 
especially require much sifting, for they abound in history as well as allegory, though not 
usually very obscure to one familiar with the country, its people and literature. 
Rama with his ploughshare, lo.sing and winning Ijack the immaculate Seta, “the 
field furrow ” or fields of India, is not very dark, but we must read further, for Indian 
])oets were fond of two meanings to one tale, and here there is also a religious history 
and an esoteric and exoteric god. The Eastern student ouglit not, however, to experi¬ 
ence tliose difficulties which seem to so perplex the too practical European when he 
enters upon the study of Eastern religions, and the modes, poetical and mythological, 
by which the Indian teaches faith and history. Knowing his adopted land well, the 
Eastern does not require recondite volumes to explain “ Dionysiak Myths ” or “ Solar 
theories, as the old faiths are now called in the West. He sees these pervading the 
tales and epiks of East and West alike, just as Yahvism or Yahu-ism pervades the 
Scriptures of Jews or Yahus—-that ever familiar and expressive faith-term by whicli 
alone Asia knows the “ Yahudean ” race. He sees that Hektors, Priams and their fields 
of fame are at once mythical and religious, that though not true history they have yet an 
historical base, and further, that such sacred epiks are virtually to the mass of the people 
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what Vedas and Br^hmanas are to the ecclesiastics. Epiks soon assume their true 
dimensions when we study them in presence of the people and the living faiths 
which have grown out of them. He, of course, who has been cheated into 
believing too much, is prone to rush into the opposite extreme, and this is 
unfortunately true of some European scholars whose school-day-dreamland of Troy 
and its heroes has been too rudely dissipated by maturer knowledge. They are 
then apt to surpass their former state of complete credulity by averring that there is not 
in all these old writings even a residuum of truth, whilst the converse might almost be 
stated; for there are always elements of genuine history in all the narratives of 
those startling epochs of a race which have thus called forth the true poet or even 
fanatical teacher. 

It has thus been rightly urged that a national myth has always a natural cause and 
is not a mere invention ; that many m 3 rths are history not yet developed and, when 
ponderous, have some great facts at their base. It was at least by such means that 
ancient men taught their fellows, and w^e must therefore no more despair of finding 
and elucidating some true points of history in Indian epiks and other sacred writings 
than iu Western ones, nor any more dream of casting them aside than we would 
the lists of Manetho or the cosmogonies of Hebrews and Kaldeans with all their gods 
and heroes of fabulous ages and deeds. 

Let us be grateful for the quasi histories of Jaktan or Cahtan, A.bram, Jacob, 
Moses, Samson and Solomon, as well as of Fallas, Herakles, Arjuna and Krishna, 
though we may not at once discover in these legendary accounts any very reliable 
history. Nay, let us go further, and admit as portion of the necessary study of man, 
all his various ethereal beings or Sky-gods, for these too were thought to dwell in a 
manner among men, though, as a rule, they arc kept very distinctly apart from 
terrestrial humanity. There is no escajfing such more or less spiritual verities as Anu, 
Hea and Bel, Osiris, Ra and Horus; Brahma, Vishnu and Siva; the Ale-im, Yahue 
and Adonis, Zeus and all his hosts; nor yet the feminine and neuter forms of these 
rulers of the heavens and the earth. 

Let it be our aim then to get below or behind these well defined but not really 
primary potentialities, and to grasp the more radical forms and philological roots 
which, whether of spiritu.al or material significance, are continually emerging from buried 
palaces, slumbering libraries, tombs and tumuli. We hear them in echoes, more or 
less strong, and often strangely symbolized as Ba, B’ra, Ra; Zi, Ti, Chi, Dzi, and J6; A, 
Y^, An, Ab, Ad, Os, Us, Az, As, Ath, Es, Ish; Ar, Er, Ir, II, El, Al, and Alhls of mascu- 
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line, feminine, and neuter repute. Some are fuUy recognised gods, and all are or T^ere 
“spirits” or spiritual, with such meanings as “Ghost,” “Life, “Being,” “Breath,” 
&C., and often of a very humid and unsavory kind, especially when materialized, which 
they frequently become, as in Asii,-&, the “ Breather,” “ Life Giver or Patriarch,” of 
fiery, solar or phalik form. 

Before the “ 1 am," They were, and it is, indeed, a long passage in the history 
of man to advance from As to As-mi, (Skt. “ I am ”) from this “ Breather or Giver 
of Life,” in such simple concepts as the El or Alc-im Gods of Gen, i,, to “I am 
that I am.” Here was an abstract conception of the ego and of “ being,” in lieu of 
a simple El-god or the As, Ash, Ath, Asu, Ashr, &c., or those simple fiery creative 
ideas, which every race of the old world, but especially in ,4s-ia, held to signify 
“The Quickener of Nature’s fertile energies.”^ Asu, the “Divine Breath,” Asur and 
Asha, existed long prior to Asurias ; and Asha, said the Baktrian Ashites or Fire wor¬ 
shipers, fe that by which the world grows and can alone live—a veritable Es or Is, 
as of Es-ars and Is-varas—a Logos which oft assumes decidedly carnal attributes. 

Many scholars thus begin to see that the roots, however now pronounced or 
written, on which philology has built such goodly stmetures, must be more stringently 
analized. They have been up to this time for the most part generally accepted, not 
sufficiently and radically investigated. This has now to be done, and especially from reli¬ 
gious and emblematic points of view, where they run as so many names do on religious 
lines, and touch on radical symbols and attributes of man’s earliest gods. Strict etymo¬ 
logical foundations m’ay, even in many most important cases, be not available, for roots 
referring to divinities necessarily run back to periods before languages had classified, 
that is, had philologically developed—before the parent tongues which we may call 
Turanian had thrown ofl’ the Shemitik and Aryan, a comparatively modern matter. 

Much new light—not quite unforeseen in the East—has been dawning, promis¬ 
ing to connect these original concepts with the favorite emblems of primeval man and 
the rude scratchings of many lands, including what has been termed the gross 
literary forms used in the ancient classics of China,^ and some Egyptian and 
Hamathite hieroglyphs. None wffio have made old faiths, archaik Alphabets or 
Syllabaries, a study, will be surprized at this. As with us a letter or word is only the 
sign of an idea, so rude man represented his greatest or divine ideas in letters like to 
his favorite and best known emblems. 

^ Cf. Vol, IT. under Ruach, Viil or Iva and Manits, as at pp. 58, 66, 89, 575, and elsewhere. 

2 Cf. Yol. II. p. 533, and Lon, Athen,^ 2d and 9th Sept., on Yih-King, 
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It is undoubtedly difficult to analizc or trace the cause of the root in Aryan, 
Shemitik, or other tongues, but not more so than to get at the base of faiths and 
legends. We must begin by ransacking aU such historical or quasi-historical reminis¬ 
cences as can be gleaned regarding those vastly old races, which for lack of a better name 
may be termed Turano-Aithiopes, Cushites, Meru-opes, &c. These, upon leaving 
the High-Asian cradle become known to us from many sources as Eruthrse, Akads, Ads, 
Khems, Hamaths, Chiims or Hamites, Kheta or Kutus, Kuths or Cushites, &c.; and 
for one hundred years back, divers archeologists, historians and philologists, have told 
us to look mid-Asian-ways for such races, if we would know the sources of language, 
art and civilization, as well as of worship and its symbolisms in those early Keligions 
spoken of by some of us too arrogantly as “ Folk-lore,” “ Theories,” or “ Systems.” To 
the development of those questions much of this work is necessarily devoted, and at 
[)age 548 Vol. 11., will be found, roughly but typogrf>phically tabulated, the races, 
tribes or communities which have to be more especially considered. * 

It is not in historic times nor near to the days of Vedas or any Bibles that 
spinning, weaving, 1>uilding and mining, nay, nor writing, sprang up, and especially 
engraving of consonantal words,’ for old as this last art is, it is clearly prior to 
the times when religion, especially symbolic faiths, arose, and when men chanted 
hymns and prayers to well defined deities—hymns which had been handed down from 
parent to child, or priest to neophyte for doubtless thousands of years before l)eing 
crystalized on stone or papyri. 

We are too prone like ancient Aryans—Greeks and Sankritists—to adopt their 
egotism with their literature, ever thinking that what we know most of, reveals or 
at least dwarfs all things else, whereas we are still only at the threshold of real know¬ 
ledge in regard to very ancient languages, and Europe has to unlearn much in regard 
to faiths. We have too often divorced that which the Gods have joined togethc]-, 
and like the old Aryan, resented the fact that the fair Gilnga whom he married in 
Vedik days had long been the wife of him he opprobriously termed a Daitya, thus 
ignoring the great Cusha-Dwipa civilization'* which he bad stepped into as the 
Shemites had done in the case of the Cush or Kuthite Akad, and the Greek in that 
of louians and Dorians. 

' Vowels or breathing sounds the Eastern did not trouble himself with in early days, but he 
looked upon a broad d and m, Ac., as consonants, and noticed these. 

^ The Arts, especially building, long preceded Aryans alike in India and the West. See Vol. II. 
}). 467, &c., and an able article in the Edinburgh Review of October 1882. 
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In all these matters we want more elbow room, and greater elasticity in our rules 
and lines of inquiry, and full sympathy with those philologists who speak of language 
having “ forty distinct mothers,” and given to “ plurality rather than unity.” Althougli 
we are not here concerned with philology jper se, yet the histories of religions and 
mythologies during the written ages, must necessarily be sought for in the leading 
words in which deities, rites and doctrine,s, found expression. The further back we 
can trace a word, rite and emblem, the more the primitive idea will appear, and if we 
fail to trace it far enough, we may perchance come upon an age which had for¬ 
gotten the primary .significations, but which had retained the emblems and rites 
more or less altered, under epithets more or less misleading. The Priest, too, ever 
crosses the path of the enquirer by veiling his “ mysteries ” in strange names and. 
forms to screen them from public gaze; while fonctik growth and decay have all to be 
battled with. 

There are, however, certain tolerably recognized facts which the Philologist 
who fights the battle of the Eoots must bear in mind; as for instance that 
Samskrit and its Indo-congencrs were, so far as present evidence goe.s, unwritten lan¬ 
guages till about the fourth century B.c.. so that philological research (not so much 
GUI’S as to the Roots of faiths or (lod-idcas,) has at once to encounter all the difiiculties 
of working amongst an utterly illiterate people, wlmsc pronunciation of words and roots 
would be as varied as their provinces, racc.s, tribes and even families. Further, sucli 
feeble light as the Aryan might licre possibly give us, is all but extinguished by the root 
descending to us orally for some fourteen hundred or more years, andtlicn, say our mosl 
able scholars, beconfijig embodied in a foreign character belonging to a totally diflerent 
class of languages—one of early Phcnician oj’ Kutho-Kaklian parentage. This would 
indeed ap])earto lie at the base of all the characters used in every Indo-Aryan and non- 
Aryan Indian tongue. If this be so, and we, know that (Ireeks and Latins as well as 
Shemites got their characters from Egyptians and Phenicians—tho.se old Bennus or 
Beni-Anaks—it is much as if Italian had first been written in Hebrew, and then 
gradually appeared to us in Greek—the correct ancient pronunciation of which, by 
the way, we are still doubtful of. Even the strange radical character of the Indo- 
Aryan languages might however have been some sort of base on which to investigate 
our “ Roots ; ” but it too has gone! The parent is seen only in a few scattered letters 
of existing Indian alphabets, say some leading Indian .scholars, following on the lines of 
Professor Dowsou and others.^ Nevertheless, we may be sure that the parental blood 
^ See an Art Lid. Antiij.y August 1882, by the late lamented Dr Burnell. 
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has had the usual effect, and that a pre-Shemitik or Turano-Kuthite element has here 
been imported, just as was the case in Kaldia, when the conquering Shemites of the 
16th and 17th centuries displaced Turano-Akads, Sumirs, &c., whom Diodorus Siculus 
and others rightly inform us were the ancient civilizers of Kaldians. 

Thus then, the literature, faith and civilization of Turans formed the foundation 
on which not only Southern Kaldians but Armenian “ Khaldis,” Asyrians and even 
Baktrian Aryans—sisters of Sanskritists—^reared their diverse structures, which makes 
our present matter of Aryan roots all the more obscure. We can indeed decipher the 
Kaldian characters as written probably 3000 years b.c., but, like the Egypto-Turanian 
hieroglyphics which go back about twice as far, we are doubtful how to pronounce 
tliem, even when t*he meaning is clear. So tliat if we have Aryan roots without 
writing, we have Shemitik and Turanian ones without any certain sound! 

It becomes us therefore to be very guarded in classifying any roots as purely of 
this or that tongue, and doubly so when we are doubtful as to what class an ancient 
race belonged. The Egyptian of Grecian days may possibly have been Shemitik like 
the later Sabeans of Yemen and Babylonia, but who can, with any certainty, classify the 
tongue of the builders of the Pyramids, and therefore of those earliest radical signs and 
sounds in which the first worshiper embodied his crude religious ideas or divine 
names This would be to draw too tightly those clearly laid down lines or laws of 
philology which we all acknowledge as undoubtedly putting shai-ply apart the whole 
structure of Aryan and Shemitik language in their well defined fiormative and written 
ages, or in the times immediately preceding these. 

In this work where tlie seanJi is after ancient ideas—the Boots of Faiths—we are 
not so hampered. Philology is only one of many aids towards the unravelling of a 
much tangled mass. The arguments and conclusions which these researches point 
to have usually a sufficient base, when the same attributes are seen in the most 
primitive deities and their radical terms or signs, and though appearing amidst 
widely separate peoples, as in the Aryan Dionysos, the Hebrew YahuS Nisi, and 
Asyrian Dian Nisi; in the Akadian Zi or “ Spirit,” his Sky God Zi-Anu, and the Ti 
and Thi-an of the far east, and Zeus of the far west. These similar potentialities are 
facts sufficient for our present purposes, whatever may be the ability of the philologist, 
building on modern writing ages, to reconcile the lettered changes; not these alone nor 

* Cf. Vol. IT. p. 396, and note, that Professor Tiele declines in his late History of Egyptian Reli¬ 
gions to call Egyptians Shemites, following in this respect very many others. 
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yet sound, but attributes, is what the searcher after faiths has largely, but by no 
means altogether, to do with. Spellings and present articulations are too modern for 
those remote and all but dead “ First Causes.”* Etymology is not likely to help us 
in recognizing Herakl^s in Bala-Edma or Samson; Apollo or Ab-Elo in Krishna, 
or a B&al in Eloh6, Alu6 or Yaliu4, although these last interchanged during early 
Hebrew thought and even in our Bible translations. We therefore proceed on other 
and divers lines. 

It will be shown that Turanian races ruled for untold ages in and around the 
acknowledged cradle of mankind, as well as over most of our planet, starting civiliza¬ 
tions, mythologies, faiths and arts, before the national classification of languages, so that 
from the central home would radiate the radical base of mo.st things which we find 
at the dawn of histories. This base, geographical and other, is not a point easily 
approached, and we must not therefore attempt to throw our philological bonds over 
it, and deny that the prominent and ever present ancient nouns or terms by which 
those dwellers in high Asian Edens or Merus named their Gods, rites, fetes or divine 
klea.s, could by any possibility slip into our Aryan or Shemitik speech. 

Gods and divine ideas would evolve furi passu with the growth of the human 
mind, and this would be very mature and well defined not only before language 
differentiated, but when roots were real words—the symbols of things he saw and felt. 
This would be a period very distant from that in which abstract ideas were expressed 
and inflectional and agglutinating languages arose. The Gods and religious ideas liad 
to travel, and tlie deities did so if not in propria persona, at least in irroprio simulucro 
and over vast continents, carrying with them their rites, fetes and attributes, and the 
embodiment of these la,st, in the architecture of arks and temples.* Only very 
gradually did the.se change to suit the climate and civilization of the worshipers, 
and still more slowly would names take inflectional and other forms owing to 
fonetik growth or decay. 

No one who has for years freely spoken the tongues of the difl’erent classes, 
with Aryan, Turan, Shemite and Dr^vid (as the writer has done, sometimes for 
weeks together never hearing English spoken), but knows how closely interlaced all 
deities and divine ideas are with their names and attributes, and how this is specially 
the case amongst illiterate speakers when these are thrown indifferently together in 
friendly discussion. We dispute none of the fundamental laws of language as hitherto 

^ Largely treated of in Chap, ix., Vol. ii., as at pages 403-470, (fee. 

^ This is illustrated at pages 357-8, Vol. i., and elsewhere. 
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ascertained, but find on entering such fresh fields of enquiry that new laws are disclosed 
which are as yet obscure to ns, but which nevertheless all point very clearly to a 
remote parent tongue before our present classification was possible. It is on this 
account that we constantly sec writers fretting under some present philological restric¬ 
tions or piissing them silently by as the author of “The Great Dionysiak Myth” 
seems frequently to do, especially when he gives us an Asyro-Shemitik base in Dimi 
Nisi of the tablets, for the Aryan Dionysos. 

The more prominent and characteristic names of the gods then have travelled 
like the gods themselves, where verbs, all ordinary nouns and other such general 
furniture of languages could not move. In this and other respects the author has 
endeavoured to be clear, but the main arguments of his work—extending over a long 
period—might be considerably .strengthened by facts which have recently come to 
light since some early parts of it were in ])rint. On this account the reader has been 
troubled with a lengthy Preface, and inasmuch as the volumes treat to a considerable 
extent of pre-historic matter, it is hoped that he will give due weight to the cumula¬ 
tive force of the circumstantial evidence advanced, in support of the cone.lusions which 
are drawn.. It wdll not do to skim over, or merely dip into this work or ite indexes 
in order to ascertain its views on any particular subjects or words ; whoever does so, 
is likely to form oj)inions which a distant context or remote explanation may pro¬ 
bably prove erroneous. I’lie author has been unable to provide against such superficial 
reading, because once having taken the trouble to establish certain o])inions he has been 
compelled merely to assume them in other parts of the work. 

It is not given to man to know his own genesis. He cannot sit down before 
authentic hi.storics to gather up the requisite facts, nor is he likely to find true 
history in the regions of Religions and Theologies. We must therefore cast about 
widely, gra.sping at all sciences, including Philology and its congeners. A good 
practical knoAvlcdge however of similar living faiths, in all their vagaric.s, esoterik and 
exoterik, is an excellent test of the value of these ; without this our philology can be 
nothing more than the outcome of studious theories devoid of, or insufiiciently based 
upon facts. 

The philological prjnciples of this work will probably be considered by some to 
be heresies as great, though not greater perhaps than the general views enunciated; 
but minorities must wait, though perhaps in this case not so very long, before they 
become majorities, and by that time probably another minority will have arisen, and 
so truth go forward conquering and to conquer. 
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The author has never had any other object in view than the advancement of 
truth, and has studiously gathered facts bearing on his subjects from all the books, rites 
or faiths he has ever come across. Of course we all strive to stand by the traditions of 
our fathers, any other course being disturbing in many ways, and oftentimes stormy. 
The searcher after truth cannot however determine his own lines; he may not trifle 
with her, but must follow where she leads, regardless of consequences. The writer 
has walked on through the usual phases of faiths, but is equally ready to retrace 
his steps whenever his positions are shown to be untenable, and it lias ever been 
his practice to seek out opponents and invite discussion. Hitherto he has seen no cause 
to recede from conclusions formed nearly twenty years ago as to the roots of Faiths, 
and all tlie friends who have carefully considered the whole general subject dining 
the long time they have watched it passing from embryo to maturity, have agreed 
with him, except perhaps in such details as priority of the faith lines iuid arrange¬ 
ments, which now that all appear clearly in print, it is easy to sec would have 
simplified many points, especially to the unsophisticated and purely European reader. 
The author can only plead tlie vastne.ss of the subject and the inability of one person 
to do it justice in an ordinary life time. The volumes liere published are indeed onlv’ 
moiety of those in manuscript, and the prefixed list of books consulted, the more 
important of which have l>een carefully read and often extensively annotated, will 
show under what influences the present work has been matured.’ These two volumes 
do not even reach tlui “ Written Faiths of Man,” and all tribal and national Religions 
(from those which are only to be found on tombs, tablets and j)apyri, to the latest 
Bible of the race), had to be carefully investigated and the results generalized, before 
these two volumes and chart could be properly constructed, and mature conclusions 
formed about the general bases on wbich all Faiths rest. 

The next volume—nearly ready in regard to its matter—is a compendious Poly¬ 
glot Glossary or Dictionary of Religious terras and ideas, with the naines of the gods, 
divine heros, rites and fetes of all Faiths. It embraces alphabetically almost every 
subject which the student of Religious and Mythologies usually seeks to know the 
foundation of; and will support and elucidate much which may, from a brief allusion 
in the body of the work, appear dark to the general reader. The author found, as all 
students must do, that it is necesaaiy for accuracy of thought to ivrite a distinct article 

^ The Chaptei-B to follow ” will be seen on a prefixed jiage, also a list of some 800 volumes fis 
those principally laid under contribution, not counting Works of mere Reference and all good cuiTent 
periodical literature, which lias always been carefully noted. 
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upon each subject before treating of it in the body of the work, and especially so 
before generalizing thereon. And this has been done, the Glossary being thus carried 
on fari passu with the studies of each faith. It has been, however, thought advis¬ 
able to put forth these two volumes and chart at once, so that abler writers, and 
those who have devoted themselves to special faiths or special aspects of these, 
may have here a key which seems sadly wanted by European writers who have 
not been able to study Eastern faiths in Eastern words and temples. There are 
indeed sufficient difiiculties in the way of so large a subject even when we have tlie 
key, and no one is more conscious of this than the author, who, irrespective of the 
training, time and diligence required, has had to encounter many obstacles which 
stopj)ed or straitened his laboi-s for long periods. 

The reader will perhaps notice a little repetition, but this is generally due to an 
endeavor to press arguments home under divers pliases and from different sources, and 
because, as Mr Herbert Sjiencer reminds us, “ it is only by varied iteration that alien 
conceptions can be forced upon reluctant minds ; ” and, alas I not even then, thinks 
Professor Max Muller. He says, the older he grows “the more he feels convinced that 
nothing vexes people so much and hardens them in their unl)elief and in their dogged 
resistance to reforms, as undeni a) »lc facts and unanswerable arguments.” “Kepeat,” 
lie continues, “ the same thing over and over again, undismayed by indifference, 
ridicule and contempt, and all tlie other weapons which the lazy world knows so well 
how to employ against those who venture to disturb its peace.” ^ And having done 
all I what then ? Can neither facts nor arguments convince ? “ No,” says the Pro¬ 

fessor, “ Reforms are carried hy time! and what generally prevails in the end arc not 
logical deductions but some haphazard and frequently irrational movements.” 

Let usjiope, however, that these remarks only apply to “the lazy world,” none of whom, 
it is to be feared, will take up these volumes, but in this case as Erasmus wrote, “ bark at 
us all the more furiously. ” The world is seeking some stable equilibrium amidst a seeth¬ 
ing sea of mental unrest, but this is unobtainable till we have a sound vessel and clear 
sailing chart. It is in vain we attempt to sail this ocean in the old coasters of a by¬ 
gone age, or try to shut out from eye and ear the ever surging billows which now 
everywhere with noisy clamor seek to engulf the old craft. The teachers we have 
hitherto trusted did their best, and perhaps honestly, but they knew not the litera¬ 
tures, faiths and sciences with which we are now familiar, and imagined in their 
ignorance that all save their own Little world was full of evil men and things. 

' Selected Essays, I. 253, Ed. 1881. 
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They knew no “ Sacred Books of the East ” or West, yet boldly adventured upon the 
histories of all peoples and all Faiths! and hence Religious history is grossly inaccu¬ 
rate, and for the most part avowedly biased in favor of the writer’s own little land 
and faith, though the latter was probably a mere geographical accident. This was 
of course much truer a dozen years ago when the author first felt tlie necessity of 
writing upon the roots of the oldest living faiths. Professor Max Muller in 1868 
doubted whether the time had then come for a scientific consideration of Religions, 
and indeed, until lately the requisite knowledge has not existed for writing 
Religious history, since it is necessary to know many Faitlis accurately and prac¬ 
tically before we can even know our own aright, that is, the sources and develop¬ 
ments of its doctrines, practices and symlwlisms. These liave known no beginning 
however deeply the religious archeologist has dug, and will know no finality. They 
are the eternal offspring of heaven and earth, tliough mostly of the earth, earthy.' 

The Religious historian is even more heavily weighted than the pliilologist, for he 
can write a tolerable analysis of our English tongue if he knows four or five Aryan 
languages. The writer upon faiths however, or even one Aryan religion, should not 
only have an accurate and detailed knowledge of all the faiths of Aryans, Turans, 
Dravidiaus, and Shemites, Itut must unlearn much of that one-sided teaching of 
his youth, though it clings to the heart with many fond memories of tlie past. He 
must search everywhere for the good and true, no less than for evil things, in the 
written and un-wiitten, in the theories as well as tlic practices of every faitli, and mete 
out deserved praise or blame with impartial hand. Much that many sects hold 
.sacred but would gladly hide from the keen cold eye of Reason and from all 
critical unbelievers, must b(‘ dragged into the light of day and fearlessly ex¬ 
posed, and every doctrine and truth. l)c argued out to its legitimate conclusions 
—a task often difficult, painful or distuibing. 

If this however be an author’s position, it is not less the proper attitude of every 
honest truth-seeking reader; he too must put aside for the time national and religious 
bias, and school himself to view all calmly and dispassionately, bearing as he best 
can the rude thrusts of such an educating process. 

It is said that after forty, all poisons resist new convictions. If so the writer’s difli- 
culties are here considerable ; but there are fortunately many exceptions to this rule as 
we see in the case of good Bishop Beveridge,’* who argued with himself, that “ there 

^ Such mattePH will be found treated of in Vol. I., pp. 322, 409, (fee., and Yol. IT. ]). 507, tfcc. 

Private TJwiigJits on Religiov, P. I., Ai4. 2. 
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never was any religion so diabolical, but was preferred before all other religions by them 
that profess it,” and that seeing “how natural it is for all to have an over-bearing opinion 
and esteem for that particular religion they are born and brought up in,” he resolves 
“ to be more jealous and suspicious” of his own “in order that he may make diligent 
and impartial enquiry into all.” He “will look upon himself,” he continues, “as one 
not at all interested in any particular religion ”—a noble faith and trust in the power of 
truth, and the only attitude the readers and writer of this work can profitably 
assume. Let us free ourselves from that common and real infidelity which fears and 
distrusts truth, nay, which even calls its honest pursuit “ a dangerous and evil thing.” 
Religion is not like Polities, a system of compromize. We should rather dread 
belonging to any church, because this necessarily confines our views and makes 
us content with the modicum of truth it may have grasped. It is certain at least to 
find us partizans when any doctrine or rite held sacred by our sect is attacked. 
To have breadth of view in religious matters, one must take a neutral standpoint, 
and be a patient waiter upon truth, welcoming rather than rejtelling new ideas 
and all enquirers and reformers. The study of other faiths must ever tend to 
purify our own, and lead us to treat with deference and respect all the pious and 
earnest thoughts which have helped men to realize in some degree the great Ideal of 
power, goodness and truth. 

It is not enough to know well and write incisively upon religions. We must, 
sympathize wdth the highest and holiest feelings they inculcate, and no less with the 
uncultured thought of him who bows before a mystic stone or bedizened] altar, than 
with those wLo in lowliness of mind torture their bodies and souls to find favor in 
the sight of their God ; with men to whom the world is as nothing; who thrust aside 
with loathing its pomps and vanities, beauties and joys, and even proclaim all cx- 
ecllcnee of mind and heart to be but filthy rags in comparison with that holy ecstasy 
they experience in their believed communion with the Supreme. Let us not forget 
that now as in ancient times, there are millions wLo still feel that though flesh and 
heart faint and fail. He is the strength of their heart and continual joy; that there are 
tens of thousands of revered and solitary ones, who in filth and nakedness, sit within 
lone mountain caves or temple cells, striving in death-like silence to still every earthly 
emotion, that they may‘perchance hear but one word or sound from Him whom they 
call the Father of Spirits. Most of us can fully sympathize with that cultured piety 
which, though it rejects all that Europe holds sacred, can yet express itself in hymns 
like that sung by Firdusi eight hundred and fifty years ago: “The height ahd the 
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depth of the whole world have their centre in Thee, 0 my God I I do not know Thee 
who thou art, but I know that thou art what thou alone canst be.” These word.s 
like many other devout ones of poet and pietest will not bear scientific analysis, but 
in our childhood we seek not for hard facts like the man of science; mystic sayings 
and burning words sufficed to make the infant Dice fall down and worship. 

In addition, however, to a free spirit, it is hoped the reader will have sufficient dili¬ 
gence to read these volumes through, and at least suspend his judgment until he has 
done so. The task is heavy, but the subject is entrancing, and to inspire the reader 
with the spirit it deseiA’'es, Professor Max Muller’s stirring words in relation to th(! 
Vedas* (which is but a small Iminch of our subject) may be quoted with advantage. 

“ Tlie«e matters are important not only to the student of oriental languages, but to every student 
of history, religion or philosophy; to every man who has once felt the charm of tracing that mighty 
stream of human thought on which we ourselves are floating onwards, back to its distant mountain 
sources \ to every one who has a heart for whatever has once filled the hearts of millions of human 
beings with their noblest hopes, and fears and aspirations; to every student of mankind in the fullest 
sense of that full and weighty word. Whoever claims that noble title must not forget whether he 
examines tlic highest achievements of mankind in our own ago, or the miserable failures of former ages, 
what man is, and in whose image and after whose likeness man was made. Whether listening to the 
shrieks of the Shaman sorcerers of Tatary, or to the odes of Pindar, or to tlio sacred songs of Paul 
(lerhard; whether looking at the pagodas of China, or the Parthenon of Athens, or the cathedral of 
Cologne; whether reading th(^ sacred books of the Buddhists, of the Jews, or of those who worship God 
in spirit and in truth, we ought to be able to say like the Emperor Maximilian, ‘ homo Hvniy htimanl 
nihil a me aliemmi 2 ndOy or, translating his words somewhat freely, ‘ I am a man, nothing pertaining to 
man I deem foreign to myself.' Yes, we must learn to read in the history of the whole human race 
something of our own history; and as in looking hack on the story of our own life, we all dwell with 
a peculiar delight on the earliest chapters of our childhood, and try to find there the key to many of 
the riddles of our later life, it is but natural that the historian, too, should ponder with most intense^ 
interest over the few relics that have been preserved to him of the childhood of the human race.” 

The more we study each faith, its adherents, and the circumstances of their lives, 
the more we see the good the faith has wrought, and how hard it would have been 
to have done without it; for hoVever foolish and contradi(!tory in its theories, and even 
cruel or immoral in its practices, the rudest faith has yet satisfied that void and long¬ 
ing in the emotional part of uncultured men, and in doing so, comforted, strengthened, 
and elevated the race, and not until another void takes place can a new faith, however 
so much better, supplant the old one, and then only very gradually. If we have to 
.sorrow over the undoubtedly dire effects which many Religions have produced—and 
every superstition brings untold evils in its train—we have also much for which we 


’ Chips I., 3, ed. 1868. 
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can. bo thankful. If Faiths have in their bigotry for ever destroyed the literary toil of 
millions, and too often given us only ephemeral theologies in exchange, yet even Yedas 
proclaim to us that architecture sprang at their command, and science came forth to 
do their bidding. Geodosy and geometry arose from the pious necessities of temples 
and altar decorations; and rites and sacrifices—disdaining the twistings and turn¬ 
ings of “ medicine men ” and astrologers—called forth astronomers, and mapped the 
heavens. If Eeligion strangled a too aggressive Hypatia, and hindered or corrupted 
all literature and science for a time, burning and scattering its treasures, she was 
still the great nursing mother of much that was holy, pure and good; if she hid 
away in turbulent times the white tooth of a Budha, a black stone emblem of a 
god or crude records of her deities, a bit of " the true Cross ” or other relics of her 
saints or nol)ler sons, she also preserved Bibles, Vedas and Tripitakas, epiks and 
histories, and all that she justly esteemed precious to her own life in mythologies and 
theologies. Like Kronos and Agni she doubtless sought to devour the children she 
had cherished, but only when in their might they threatened to drive her from the 
throne to which they had exalted her. Lot us however gratefully remember her as 
the energetic nurse of a beneficent ofi'spring. 

It is not for us then to seek to Idot out the past, nor yet to rashly destroy 
any of the faiths of earth. These are mostly the emotional expressions of the heart, 
and not very amenable to reason nor indeed to any direct attack. They can ncvei- 
be rudely or abruptl}' disturbed with real and durable advantage. The change must 
be gentle and educational, as by the opening up of new channels of thought suitable 
to the age and civilization of each pcoi>le, group or person, for knowledge is that 
which is luiilt up slowly and severely on facts, not on dreams oi’ o 'priori assumptions 
of what was or should be here or liereafter. True knowledge, can only be attained by 
the painstaking processes of education, and until tliis is well advanced among men, and 
on a scientific l)asis, the jioet, emotionalist, ritualist or Salvationist, must still control 
the multitude. * 

In this work the fixets or events of faiths have been inductively massed together, 
digested and classified so as to arrive at what the Platonisf called his Universals, and 
with a certain result best seen in the Chart by the flow of the streams of ideas or faith 
lines, which, though diverging, arc rarely lost in the historic advance of civilizations 
noted in the side columns. But there may also be observed from this synchronizing 
of the histories of faiths, a remarkable tidal wave of intensity, which seems to acutely 
affect the i-ace physically and mentally, xvith considerable regularity every six 
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hundred or six hundred and fifty years, reminding us of the Sothik and other cycles 
but especially of the mystical Phoenix or Solar Eras of Egypt and the East. The 
ebb and flow of this tide is shown on the Chart by light broad bands embracing a 
width of one hundred years. From this it will be seen that we are now in the inidst of 
one which has witnessed the denationalizing of Budhism in the far East after a reign 
of some eighteen hundred years, and which threatens Christianity in the same way 
after a duration of less than a thousand years in Central and Northern Europe. 

It is hoped that the classification and arrangement here made of old beliefs, 
ideas and symbolisms, will enable the religious student to enter with more assur¬ 
ance upon new fields of research, without being any longer pulled up or having 
lamely to halt at the threshold of temples, unable to fissign their right place to the 
gods and myths which continually cross his path. 

The Chart has, it is believed, been made suitable for general use in all schools 
where cliissics are taught. It is neither orthodox nor heterodox, but as far as 
possible simply historical, though showmg most of the usually accepted legends and 
legendary characters rcfcri'ed to in our ordinary histories. 

Unfortunately it has proved impossible to similarly write these volumes. They 
are for the student and searcher after the Boots of Faiths, and may perhaps be thought 
in certain parts to come, as it were, under the category of medical works, treating oi 
the radical diseases of early and many existing religions. They deid nece.ssarily with 
those ideas and figures which the. rude man first too grossly symbolized and worshiped ; 
for he prayed like us all for those objects he had most at heart, and these arc still not 
far from the real worship of the world. He besought “the Groat Father,” “Creator” 
and “Fertilizer” to bestow upon him and his, all worldly jn'osperity, which with the 
ancient, meant simply fertility in his house and fields, flocks and herds. 

All the sacred writings of mankind, and more especially the Christian Bible, 
abound with matter (juite unfit for the general i-ejider, and such is often need¬ 
lessly prurient and immodest, having no direct relation to worship or religion, with 
which alone the present volumes are concerned. Here arc only to be found how 
fide worships, not indecencies in lives or hi.stories, but the fervid religion of earnest 
and pious men and women. Nevertheless unavoidable allusions have frequently to 
be made to sensuous but popular God-ideas which every student of religions must 
well consider. As a very learned author lately wrote,^ “ We have been obliged to gc 

' jT/te Zodogy of Mythology. By Angelo de Giibernatis, Professor of Sanskrit, etc., in the University 
of Florence. 
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back to an epoch in which idealism was still in the cradle, while physical life was in 
all its plenitude of vigor, when images were taken in preference for the things of 
a more sensible nature, and which made a deeper and more abiding impression.” 

It. is still necessary to tell the world some of these truths, and to remind it that 
Religion at its base is the product of imagination working on early man’s wants and 
fears, and that it is in no sense supernatural nor the result of any preconceived 
and deliberate thought or desire to work out a system of morals. It arose in each 
case from what appeared to be the pressing needs of the day or season on the man 
or his tribe. The codification and expansion of Faitlis W'ould then be merely the 
slow outcome of the cogitations and teachings of reflective minds, working usually 
with a refinmg tendency on the aforesaid primitive Nature-worship), and in elucidation 
of its ideas, symbolisms and legends. Early inidc worshipers could not grasp) 
abstractions nor follow seimons even if they had been p)reached, and certainly not 
recondite discourses on what the West designates “ Solar and other theories.” The.sc 
were the outcome of a fiir later, purifying and spiritualizing period of man’s life, and 
were not such as the multitude could readily understand. This accounts for the 
common remark that “ it is astonishing how little the actual conduct of a people is 
afiected by their so-called national faith; that ancient Greece and Rome will bear 
comp)arison with the present, and that Bilnarcs has as lai'ge a percentage of good men 
and women as London.” 

A word now as to Orthograpdiy. When the first proofs of parts of this work 
were struck off in India several yearn ago, the spelling of foreign words was in a 
transition stage, and the popular English system was adopted. Varana was Varoona, 
because the m ami a are used indifierently in English, and here deviation seemed 
unnecessary as the reader could thus correctly pronounce such words as Vishnu and 
Rudra. Diacritical marks and dipflithongs were avoided, hut as the work progressed 
.and began to deal with a great variety of tongues, it became necc.ssary to adopA some 
such system as that now authoritatively laid down by the Government of India; and 
these changes were radical in regard to all words not too firmly fixed in the popular 
mind, voice and eye, and where the p)ronunciatiou was sufficiently correct. 

Of course it is impossible to accommodate thirty-eight distinct English sound.s 
to our twenty-six letters; how much more so, some fifty sounds, if one would rightly pro¬ 
nounce all the words dealt with hr such a polyglotal work as this. At the same time, 
spelling reformers were everywhere making their voices heard, and Oxford may be said 
to have theoretically sided with them in 187G, when Professor Max Muller wrote his 
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celebrated article in the April Fortnightly, declaring against the supposed sacredness 
or etymological use of our present hap-hazard system. The Philological Society of 
London and many abroad have definitely committed themselves to lines of improve¬ 
ment, and more action would have followed but for the too radical changes which 
the more earnest spelling reformers advocated. Moderate men desired that we should 
advance only a little quicker and more regularly than in the past, for it appears that the 
progress has been such that tlie 1st Chapter of Genesis, as written one hundred years 
ago, has one hundred and twenty mistakes according to the present orthography. 
It seemed sufiicient that sound and simplicity should lead to a general shortening of 
words, as by avoidance of double letters and all or most unsounded ones; also that 
when moderately correct sound (?ould be assured, the spelling should revert to the 
most ancient language in which the word or root appeared. Thus, that in Europe we 
should pass over the Latin c, s, &e., whei*e they had su])stituted these for the Greek k, 
z, &e., and refuse a soft ch for a k or ^*i^d a ch wlierci k was sufficient. At the same 
time it was felt imperative above all things that no changes sliould be made in a 
work of this sufficiently difficult kind whi(‘h vamld draw off‘ tlie i*eader’s attention 
from the sul)ject in liand, oj’ (‘ven distract his eye or ear ; wliilst as one ev(*T a warm 
advocate of spelling reform, tlie autlior felt bound to aid, however slightly, in wliat he 
ho])es will yet l)e one of the greatest revolutions of the next generation—a gradual but 
general reformation of all the orthographies of Europe. He has no desin?, hovvewer, to 
bury his own books and all the literatim^, of the past which a too radical change in 
the forms of letters would infallibly do, were the rising generation to be ex(*Jusiv('ly 
or generally instructed in a system of fonetiks, or were our words even altered to the 
orthography of a Chaucer. 

W(‘ can best aid sul)sta,iitial reform l)y quickening natural laws, as in encouiug- 
ing fonetik growth and decay where these simplify orthography, and by writing all 
infrequent words according to the accepted principles of the mochirate reformers. Of 
course our Brahman friend is horrified when he hears or r(‘ads of Mama a month, 
for his MaMna, and would even prefer another h or n, but India now practically 
refuses to recognize the three syllables and calls their use pedantry. 

In this work a very slight endeavour has latterly been made to move in the direction 
of the London Philological Code of General Principles,but with too little effect 
owing largely to the persistency of friendly readers and our printers, who have not 
only often ruthlessly swept out the improved spellings, but seemed to rebel against the 
different modes in which we on principle often speU the same names of gods and 
I. / 
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heros; the object being to accustom the enquirer into old faiths to recognize the same 
person under diverse orthographies. On this principle also, so that the unsophisticated 
be not confused, a Vaishnava is here usually called a Vishnu-ite, and Saivaism, Sivaism 
and the followers of Solar Shams, Sh-m or Shem, Shemites, and not Semites. 

A volume might be written on the use and abuse of aspirates, which it is agreed 
arc “ one thing in Sanskrit, another in Greek, a third in Latin, and a fourth in Teu¬ 
tonic.” The h is a necessity or fa.shionablc addition in some districts, but is scorned 
in others. We tread gently upon Het-hs, Hostlers, and Ilonorahhs, and in searching 
after roots do well to look indifferently on t and th, 2> and ph, k and kh, g and gh, 
(I and dh,j and dj, &c., &c. These sounds and many others, require special* and cautious 
handling, for what one loc.-ility fovors, another denounces, and the literate and illiterate 
are here u.sually .at war. If we would find out roots, words and mythological 
matters, we must probe most deeply on the side of age and custom, and call present 
meanings and etymology severely in question. The learned, be tlicy Rabis or gram¬ 
marians, intentionally or otlienvi.se harden and alter old fonns to suit cupliony or their 
own i,'tw,s and ideas, and hue .sight of or take little account of the old fashioned rustic 
notions, fears and symboli.sms wliicli the words anciently embodied. They scorn the 
indifference of the illiterate as to quantity .and long and sliort vowels, and lay the 
greatest possilile stress upon these, even when working in dead languages, tlie original 
sound of which they confess to have more or less lost. Throughout Asia, as in England 
and Scotland, we find people only separated from each other by a stream or mountain 
range, who would call the English ivhcre and dare, uMr and ddr, just as the Turk 
makes the Pcrsi.an and Arabik Adit into Adeet, a into on, and freely doubles con¬ 
sonants. So Dravids do not respect the Sanskrit a, and freely alter the severe rules 
of its northern grammarians to their own ideas of euphony or propriety. 

There is nothing gained by continuing, like Irish Kelts, to write adh and pro¬ 
nounce it 00 , or as Scotch Kelts do av or oijh, and why should we follow them in writ¬ 
ing ao when they say they mc.an ai or cc f We are tffed of such “ a blessing ” as 
beannnghadh, although told to roll all the hxst syllables into oo, and have no time to 
manufiicture syllabaries or rolls of letters for every drawl which shepherds and country 
folk all over the world address to one another. Let us rather educate them than deform 
spelling, and prevent them rplling their words about by giving them and all old races a 
coiTcct and sufiiciont character and orthography for properly pronounced words. Among 
tile immense educational benefits which missionaries have conferred upon the world, 
perhaps the most conspicuous and lasting have been their efforts in this direction. 
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They have often bestowed on rude old tribes not only a character but a literature which 
has improved and educated them, and all the more because they have only given 
them sufficient symbols for proper pronunciations, teaching them, as English school¬ 
masters do our own youths, not to call “ coming,” “ Kobmen,” “ own,” “ a-w-u,” or 
sing out their words as the uneducated do on the hill sides. 

For some years back, scholars have very properly spelt Greek names as Greeks 
spelt them, but we have not yet gone far enough, as in rejecting the Latin y—our 
■I, S, ai or wai, where the Greek put his u or upsilon, which no doubt at times 
came near to the y of Latin days. The u is, however, too much connected with 
important mythological matters, and is too much like a c-ousonant in ancient tongues 
to be so set aside. Thus we almost lose sight of the ancient Phenician Fire-god 
of Western Asia— Pur, Fru or Phru, in his ever sacred Punitheia or Pry-tanmm, 
that Agaddn or holy hearth of every Eastern race. Even a Preshvter or Pres- 
huteros is clearer than a Presbyter, and Skuths and Kushites than Scyths, Cuthites 
or IJythitcs. 

With Easterns, the real vowels were originally mere breathings, which they Aid 
not trouble themselves much about. When these therefore appear in diacritical, 
Masoretik or other pointings, as in Hebrew, Arabik, Persian, &c., it has been thought 
best to avoid them, for, as Sir William Drummond wrote, “they are impertinent 
impositions,” by which scribes and pedants of comparatively modern times have tried 
to force upon us their own local or favourite pronunciations. Nothing has done 
more to prevent the public seeing the old ideas, particularly when instead of the8(! 
mere markings, Western Aryans slipjK‘d in homi fide letters when transcribing the 
words into Aryan languages. 

Of course vowel markings promoted uniformity of pronunciation, and are specially 
favored by Westerns when learning Eastern tongues, and vice versa, but it has been 
questioned whether languages like religious would not have got on better without 
tying down the young to Creeds and Articles—^grammars and lexicons. Here at 
least both must be somewhat in abeyance whilst more ancient matter's are being 
investigated. 

Parkhurst and learned Jews have wisely excluded the Hebrew pointings and 
given us general rules for guidance, which, however, no Eastern scholars require, 
knowing that where vowels or symbols exist in a language, as for a, e, i, o, u, &c., Ite 
has no right to interpose such sounds, but only a breathing i or 6. Especially must 
this be the rule where the object is to find the earliest pronunciations at or before tire 
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gi-eat writing era of the sixth and seventh centuries b.c. Any other rule leads to all 
the confusion and diverse spellings we notice in so many words, as in Elohim for 
A1 ^ i m, Jehovah for Y h u Mecca for M it h d, Muhommed, &c., for Mhm d, until 
Arabik has become one of the most distracting of languages. The evil is far reaching, 
for it veils or protects, as indeed was often intended, various old deities from 
invidious comparisons. 

Elohim seems to cut off all possible connection with Allah, Ilios, &c,, and by 
doubling tlio d in Biidha, for the sage of Buda Gayd, we get still further from the 
old Nature God of India, the Bud or Bod.^ The Aryan had already elevated him by 
an h when his attributes rose to be ethereal in the Mercury of the heavens, and 
another d has been deemed necessary in the West, when he became “ Wisdom,” 
moral and spiritual. Yet we must here remember that the base lies in Toth the 
Pillar-God, wdio also became “Wisdom and Learning.” 

It is, of course, necessary in instituting comparisons between words in different 
languages, and csjiecially in different classes of tongues, to seek for the very oldest 
forms and sounds, and know how to n-ach them, that is, to remember the laws—so 
familiar to every speaker of different Eastern tongues—which govern all ordinary 
interchange. For instance, the Chinaman has difficulties with a B and dh, and calls 
Budh or Bodh, Foh or Fo, and Di or Dc (vs), 1\ or 77/t; the Indian prefaces a vowel 
to our English word stew, calling it csttl, the Barmitn makes the s into t or th, and dis¬ 
likes r’s, saying Bymd, lydwddt and Yakuin, where the Bengali says Barma, Iraioddy 
and Amkau, and the half-caste (dropping the initial in the latter,) is usually content 
with Eakain. 

All these matters have been carefully considered, and it is hoped, borne in mind 
throughout thesci volumes though like more important subjects seldom referred to, 
because the reader’s attention could not profitably be distracteel from points requiring 
his undivided consideration. In so large a work, (‘xtending over several years, and 
■ written as well as printed amid many intermptions, there must of course be many 
imperfections. The author is conscious not only of unequal writing (a matter of 
little moment where he has made his meaning clear), but of not having supported his 
arguments as strongly as might have been. In* arrangement also he would wish to 
have broken up the long cliapters into sections and subsections, but the marginal head¬ 
ings, tables, &c., will, it is hoped, in this respect, render some assistance to the reader. 

* See Bud in our ludexes, and Vol. II. p. 409. This and like subjects will be fully treated of in 
the Glossary. 
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In conclusion the author offers his grateful thanks to the many European and 
Indian gentlemen who have so frequently given him important aid, and always 
entered most fully into the s])irit of the work. Without his Indian friends he 
never could have proceeded, at letust with such confidence, through several of his 
chapters, especially those treating of the non-Aryan and early Aryan races, much of 
which yet remains to h(' })iil)lished. He looks l)ack with pleasuiv; to many morning 
and evening hours spent with all classes from Maha Eajas to princes, nobles and 
(‘ommoners,.learned Pandits in every department of literature (and in India this means 
religion also), to obscure* Ilrahmaiis and illiterate pietists, who nevertheless knew 
half their sacred books by heart. With all, tin*. Chart even in its early crude forms, 
was a. nevcr-lailing source of interest and discussion, which s('.nt them back, they said 
(though this was voce) to their scholars and l.)ooks with extended views of 

f 

the whole scoix; of religions, and a. determination to study other faiths so that they 
might know their own aright. Tlu^ author trusts that this also will be tin; spirit 
iji whi(di the West will reciiiw these volumes. 

He ha s not been authorized to mention any of his friends by name, although 
under deep obligations to severid, not only in correction of proofs and preparation of 
indexc,s, but also for help in man}' obscun^ translations, and for a host of illustrations. 
H(‘, is especially indebted to English friends, many of whom, and among them some of 
tin* kindest and most interested, have passed away to that silent shore, where at least 
lor them have been for ever soh’cd the great problems of Lifi^. 


KDiNBeR(;H,i)«cewA('c lS8i 




RIVERS OF LIFE: 


OR, 

THE SOURCES AND STREAMS OF THE FAITHS OF MAN 

IN ALL LANDS. 

CHAPTER 1. 

[n introducing to the public the accompanying chart of the Religions of the world, I 
do so simply with a desire to help those who have not yet studied these subjects, or 
who may not have had such good opportunities as have fallen to my lot of seeing the 
Faiths and Rituals I purpose depicting, in full practical development and progress. 

Neither the chart nor what I write is for the instruction of the learned in ancient 
Faiths and languages ; from them I look for correction and further light than I have 
yet attained to ; but imperfect as all knowledge here is, it would vastly tend to pro¬ 
gress and enlightenment, if we all wrote and published what focts we know; or as 
Max Muller puts it, throw abroad the chips from our various workshops. 

If the matters of Man’s early and present Faiths lire difficult, they are of all- 
enthralling interest; and for my own part, all the leisure moments of a busy life have 
b(!en more or less devoted for the last thirty years to studying these and cognate sub¬ 
jects ; or, perhaps, I should rather say, to watching and noting down the valuable 
freight, which ever sweeps, in a strong, fuU, and deep current, past all who study 
the literature of their time. Sometimes we sec this stream of religious and literary 
thought calm, but oftener far, troubled, if not tempestuous; sometimes the floating 
craft is the eomj)act and fully garnished vessid of the man of calm reason and high 
intellectual culture, but oftener do we note upon the stream, the crank and leaky 
barque of the bigot, the zealot, or the religious enthusiast. The earnest student must 
fish in many waters, and in all he may catch something. 1 am still a searcher for 
pebbles on the shores of the streams of Faiths, and moments snatched, few and often 
far between, from an anxious professional life, are not favourable to a subject like mine ; 
the threads arc delicate as they are numerous, and as it were mere lines of thought, 
which here and there only attain to a rich maturity; but which, in every age and clime, 
will be found twining out and in with each other in endless maze. As a rule the 
whole tangled web of a Faith springs from a grand spiritual idea of a devout Leader, 
which, worked upon by various minds, commonly bursts out later into a practical 
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violence which would have shamed and horrified Him whose name his followers have 
perhaps adopted; whilst in their precepts, dogmas, and rituals, they differ as much from 
the spiritual worship which that Leader taught and practised, as frozen seas from 
torrid zones, as the delicate tracery of a Phidias from the formless stones bedaubed 
with red which all the ancient tril^es around me worship; and which is yet but 
a feature of that same Faith which the artistic Greek threw into the stones of Athens, 
and which is also precisely that Faith which, as Ruskin puts it, reared “ the stones of 
Venice,”—which shines out no less in the obelisks of Egypt than in the columns, poles, 
and hangings, which beautify the Piazza-di-san-Marco, and which we can everywhere 
still trace throughout the world. It is then for the student of these things, who is 
aided by the vast light which literature and philosophy arc everywhere casting on his 
path, to as keenly collect, as to severely sift, the ends and beginnings of the flossy mass, 
divided and sub-divided as he will find these lines of thought to be, whether by the 
subtle brains of ancient philosophers, devotees, and fanatics, or by the old poets and 
painters of nature and of art, who always follow these, and who work up the stiff, cold, 
coarse outlines into glowing tints and lovely images. 

As an instance of how closely we must watch for the traces of man’s Faiths in 
his doings and sayings, I may note, that Mr Fergusson, the great writer on architec¬ 
ture, and the author and compiler of that beautiful volume on “ Tree and Serpent 
Worship,” says that, keen observer though he ever was of ancient architecture, he had 
seen many of the beautiful temples and sculpturings he depicts, fur a dozen of years 
past (I quote from memory), and never observed the serpent or a trace of seipent- 
worship, although now that his attention has been called to it he finds it everywhere, 
twining in and out, and over-shadowing with up-reared hood, the oldest ideas of man 
on stone and rock. 

The more we study Faiths the more shall we perceive the very close union of 
their essences and origins. Thus a great tree first springs up and stands apart, 
beautiful and noble by itself. The beasts of Earth and birds of Heaven come to it for 
nourishment and shelter, but they bring with them the corruptions of many nations, 
and the lovely branches of the tree get coated and encnisted with many parasites, some 
good and lovely as itself but many also poisonous and corrupting. The substance of 
the great Tree is eaten into, and its mighty branches are disfigured and weighed down, 
—all this it can bear ; but at last a delicate, tiny, gentle creeper calls to it from the 
ground for support, and taking it up fondly, the tree nestles it in its mighty arms and 
feeds it with its own life, soon, alas, to find that it is to be repaid by the grasp of death 
in the mighty and evertightening embrace of the many-folded destroyer. So sinks the 
great Parent Faith into the Earth from which it sprang, and in its place rises the 
tangled and mazy mass which we find all old Faiths to be. 

Originally, then, all faiths are but the ideas of a great man, or men great in faith 
if not in intellect, and not at all necessarily so in culture; men to whom ideas are 
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realities, and who are willing to die for those ideas. It is their enthusiasm of Faith 
which converts the multitude and leads to triumphs and power; and then up come the 
creepers from grovelling in dirt and every worldliness, men of ambition, and of older 
Faiths, who see the influence and power which the strong enthusiast has raised, and for 
the sake of these they gradually twine themselves about the goodly tree, killing off all 
branches (sectaries, &c.) which, as power is gained, no longer serve their mundane aims 
and purposes ; and thus making the whole a mere engine of their own or of their State 
with codes and articles, the Faith becomes in their hands the tangled mass I have 
sought to picture. 

I had better here state, once for all, that in a subject such as mine, where I have 
to substantiate certain positions taken up, I cannot pretend not to plagiarise; that is 
to say, I must borrow views, facts, and materials in support of my own, and of my 
chronology, from the storehouses of the learned of all classes, which 1 have been able to 
meet with ; nay, worse, I shall often not be able to name, and so to kindly acknowledge 
the writers from whom I quote; for I find in going over my note-books, containing 
many yems of detached studies, that I can only guess at many of my sources of infor¬ 
mation. I beg, therefore, the kind consideration of those from whom I borrow, or whose 
writings I err in quoting or understanding; I am here only anxious to enlighten the 
ordinary reading public, perhaps I should say of the male sex, for to our sisters, the 
origin of Faiths and of the various rites they continually see around them, must long 
remain mysterious, except perhaps to that advanced, strong-minded and ever-increasing 
phalanx, who dare to enter upon all those themes which form the broad domain of social 
science. This work, tlien, is for men, and indeed only for that class- of my brothers who 
venture on strong food, and have peimitted themselves to look beyond the swaddling 
bands of youth. My readers must be persons capable of standing some amount of mental 
and psychological incising, which is absolutely necessary if we are to go to the roots of 
the hopes and fears and faiths of man. For he Wiis an animal from the beginning, and 
but here and there, in these later times, has risen to be a spiritual animal. No maudlin 
sentiment of false delicacy must in this case keep us from calling a spade a spade. The 
knife of the dissecting surgeon must cut down, deeply and firmly, and expose the 
bone and its ailment, and thus only can we hope to eradicate the fell disease. 
Those who cannot read medical works of science, and who would open this with prurient 
eye, should not read it, for the subject and occasion is grave in the extreme, and none 
must blame the physician for being bold and clear in speech. If he be correct in his 
facts, he is bound to tell us these, and the conclusions they point to, and we must not 
find fault with him for opening up the festering wound, which was none of his making. 
This Chart then, is to try and place before ordinary reading men the facts of Faiths 
which learning and scientific criticism have estiiblishcd on good and firm ground, and 
to bring such up to the present time. I wish to address people who would not dream 
of opening a work on the Vedas and Tripitaka; who never heard nor wish to hear of a 
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Beraouf or a Saint Hilaire, nay, who think the exquisite and intensely interesting 
lectures of Max Muller extremely heavy, and for many reasons to be avoided. Before 
such persons I wish also to try tind put plainly and in a brief and compact manner, 
so much and no more of the writings, history, and nature of all Religions, as we at 
present have data for, and are agreed concerning. In doing this, I do not mean to say 
that there are not differences of opinions, but merely that science and research have 
established or are establishing what I shall here treat of and have depicted in this 
Chart. Even if I be not right in all I urge, I shall have forwarded a very important 
matter, by pointing out and illustrating many analogies in rites, customs, languages, 
and ideas, which others who have here so oft stumbled at the very threshold, may 
be better able to follow up than I am; for the tangled skein has never yet, that 1 
have observed, given fully forth its ends to those who in Europe have sought to unravel 
it, and who, if but once they picked up the ends, could abundantly have led the way. 
Knowledge, says some one, is in the abstract but the reminiscence or recovery of ideas, 
and I hope to point out in this volume many a forgotten fonn and idea. 

Writing as I do from the cradles of our race, where religious fanaticism and 
intolerance still flourish in all their strongest archaic rudeness, I may unwittingly be 
doing what others have long ago done better than I; it is necessary therefore that 1 
here state, that I have never come across an attempt like thi.s, to show in a plain, 
historical, and I hope popular way, the origin and streams of man’s Faiths, as they 
poured down from the great fountain-head, sis the ancient Aryan would tell us, from 
“ The Great Father,”—the Brahm, the AUM, the Ormazd of the (!ast, or as the Jewish 
Genesis puts it, from the Elohim, or Ruac/i Elohim, upon the fertile but till then 
uncultivated soul of his creatures. 

I am the more induced to try, though at gi’eat risk of error, to render fixed at 
least within some definite, though it may be wide limits, those rising, ebbing, flowing, 
strong, but sometimes ephemeral thoughts of ancient men regarding their Creator, 
because we meet on every side, even amongst well educated and tolerably well read 
persons, the most astonishing ignorance iis to the very existence of the great religious 
Leaders of our race, nay, even total ignorance of the very names of the great, and with 
some allowance, of the grandest Faiths of man. 

Max Muller opens one of his excellent Lectures (Chips, I. 182) with Paul’s text, 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” and asks what number of theologians 
or laymen have ever taken it to heart. “ How many candidates for holy orders,” he 
says, “ could give a straightforward answer if asked to enumerate the principal religions 
of the world, or to state the names of their founders and the titles of the works which 
are still considered by millions of human teings as the sacred authorities for their reli¬ 
gious belief?” To study such works would be considered mere waste of time I Let 
us hope that matters are mending since this was written, in 1867 or thereabouts. 
There is no doubt that these subjects remain far too much stored in the granaries of 
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the learned, and many who could not only speak but write regarding, them, wiU not, 
too often, probably, from the intolerant element in our own little stream of Faith, 
which looks upon enquiries into the devour thoughts of others as a pulling down of 
its own cherished gipves and altars, and the bringing towards an equality all the 
nations of the earth. Should it be so ? 

Can the pious heart not find, 

In each new Faith of human kind, 

Some grace that wins, some ties that bind 1 
For God sees Faith in all. 

Lecky is justly strong on this deadness which men feel in the cause of truth : 
He allows that “ Hypocrites, who from interested motives profess opinions which they 
do not really believe, are probably rarer than is usually supposed,” but adds, “it would be 
diflicult to over-estimate the number of those whose genuine convictions are due to the 
unresisted bias of their interests. By the term interests, I mean not only individual 
well-being, but also all those mental luxuries, all those grooves or channels of thought, 
which it is easy and pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon. Such 
are the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love of system, the bias of the passions, 
the associations of the imagination, as well tis the coarser influences of social position, 
(lom(‘..stic happiness, professional interest, party-feeling or ambition. In most men the 
love of truth is so languid, and their reluctance to encounter mental prejudices is so 
great, that they yield their judgments without an effort to the current, withdraw their 
minds from all opinions or arguments opptjscdto their own, and thus speedily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to believe.” He, then, who would vfite as 
I am about to do, must expect to incur obloquy and every manner of reproach, and to 
hear applied to himself every usual orthodox opprobrious name ; for it is not in Europe, 
and certainly not amongst Saxon races, that man may yet spijak the truth and not 
suffer for it. Thanks to education, which j>riests liaA^e too commonly tried to thwart, 
the fate of a Sokratos is not now the European award of him who follows truth, yet 
Europe has still got a Golgotha for those who expose her fallacies, more especially those 
of her faiths ; and the lover of truth must, even in the midst of the civilization of this 
century, take up his cross to follow her. 

Come what may, however, let our motto be to “ cease to profess what we have 
ceased to believe. Let there be perfect veracity above all things, more especially in 
matters of religion. It is not a que.stion of courtesies which deceive no one. To 
profess what is not believed, is immoral. Immorality and untruth can never lead to 
morality and virtue; all language which conveys untruth cither in substance or in 
appearance, should be amended so that words can be understood in their recognised 
meanings without equivocal explanations, or affirmatives. Let historic facts have their 
true explanations.”* Yes I if men would but act thusl then, would all the religious 

' }Veiitmiw)(er Jtevieui, J&nusiry 1873. 
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world be at peace, just as the real world of science is, however nmch its philosophers 
sift and pull to pieces each other’s theories until thoroughly verified by facts.—No 
virulence or contention, however, startles the votaries of that shrine, save when with 
jaundiced eye there steps into the arena some one who longs to hold to his dear old 
pious myths, as of God’s sudden creation of the world “ out of nothing in six days,” 
and his destruction of aU in forty 1 This is to weave a link of straw in a chain of iron, 
and to grumble because the iron links and their mechanists, cannot see its value.— 
To know the truth, we must, owing to the past faultiness of our education and circum¬ 
stances, begin, as Descartes said he found himself compelled to do, by unknowing and 
questioning everything. Yet are there havens for anchorage. '‘Truth,” says G. M. 
Lewes, in his Histoi'y of Philosophy (I. xxxi.), “ is the correspondence between the 
order of ideas and the order of phenomena, so that the one is a reflection of the other 
—the movement of Thought following the movement of Things.” Thus, from the 
order of our ideas regarding a falling body, and the order of its phenomena which we 
constantly observe, we obtain a Law of Truth. 

The man of business and even the man of ordinary lore will still exclaim that my 
subject is abstruse, and of no practical interest, just as not many years ago he said the 
same of the poor chemist manipulating in his laboratory with a magnet and some 
acids, from which, however, has sprung the girdle which now all but encircles the 
earth. Why yet should not one faith in the one great Father of all men and 
nations “ fill the earth ” 

To bring about this we have only got to look and speak of Him alone, and to put 
aside dur own little national gods. Fetishes and idiosyncracies, and not condemn or 
contemn each other in those things of which we are still so ignorant.—On the one 
broad basis of the eternal Brahm and of his two eternal moral laws, “ to love Him, and 
to love our neighbour,” known long ere inscribed in Christian writ, all men and all 
nations are theoretically agreed, and it but remains that we educate and l)ersuade each 
other to love Him and all His creatures. “ A Belief,” especially such as theologians 
mean by this word, is not ours to control.® It follows laws as fixed as those which 
govern the world of matter, and as it is not in our power to will a belief, far less to 
ttyill a true belief, so no just God can punish us for that regarding which we are 
irresponsible. We can be, however, nay are, held justly responsible for the diligence and 
care we exercise or fail to exercise in arriving at the truth, reasons, and causes of our 
beliefs; we are responsible for accepting them simply because of the locality or circum- 
stamtes of our birth, or because “ we feel they are true,” or because we like the leaders 
or followers of the BelieJ^ He only then sins, and that heinously, who refuses to use 

^ Colenao truly says:—Let us “receive de- present day, “each good and perfect gift coming 
voutly” not only the revelations of the past, but down from the Father of Light.” 
also ■welcome joyfully the revelations of the * See “ Reign of Law in Mind as in Matter” by 

Charles Bray.—Scott’s Series, 1874. 
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all the powers of intellect and reason he is gifted with, or can acquire, to investigate, 
not once, but always, and every thing against as for “ the Faith which is within him.” 
The late lamented Professor Augustus De Morgan wrote, “Belief is a staie, not an act, 
of the mind‘ I shall believe' has no existence,” he says, “ except in a grammar.” 

All Beliefs then must change with every additional light or fact which literature and 
learning bring before them. Circumstances may be their parents, but education, learning, 
and travel are their fond preceptors. Beliefs may be silent, but move on they must, as 
night gives place to dawn, which again will gladly yield to solar light and heat. We 
must remember that progress is always blasphemy in the eyes of those who don’t like 
to progress, and the churches have long inscribed on their banners the motto which was 
applied to the laws of the Medes and Persians—“they change not, neither do they learn.” 

We all know, however, of another motto, “the blasphemy of one age is the 
orthodoxy of the next,” and that Christ, though called a bla8])hemer, was by no means 
the first so called. He has been followed by thousands, down to Luther and Voysey 
—but I am digressing. 

I Ciinnot for a moment admit what the unread world may say of my subject— 
that it is somewhat fanciful, its datds, localities, and decipherings loose and indefinite. 
To the wide, well read and writing world, 1 confidently appeal, for it is from them I 
borrow, and on them 1 build. I shall also, however, have a class of readers who call 
themselves religious, and they will probably say the theme is atheistic, for many think, 
like Israel of old, that disbelief in their God is a disl)elief in any God! Some readers 
also do not like to know that other faiths are the Parents of their own. History and 
facts, however, cannot begainsayed. The “Eternal Father,” called by wdiatever name, 
has moved us steadily and progre.ssively, ever manifesting Himself according to man’s 
abilities to understand Him, and lie is in all Faiths. Muller says, “ as we study, we 
begin to see what ouglit never to have been doubted, that there is no religion without 
God,” or as even the necessarily one-sided Saint Augustine expresses it, “ there is no 
false religion (as if all faiths had not some false elements), which does not contain some 
elements of truth.” 

We now however know, that our Heavenly Father has ever manifested Himself 
to his children in every clime and age in that jrrecise way which He intended, and 
knew to be then best for them, bcjcause such as their infant minds or intellectual 
culture enabled them to comprehend. He knew, and so now do we, that no j)oor 
untutored follower of an Abraham or a Zoroaster, sprung from amidst the lands of Sun- 
and Fire, of Grove and Serpent worship, and calling his Gods (for the plural is gene¬ 
rally used in those days of man’s infancy) Elo, Elohim, Brahm, Vishnoo, Ormazd, or 
Indra, could have understood the one pure and spiritual Father, whom we now adore, 
and whom we can demonstrate to be an immutable, and unchanging Power, whence 
•sprang not only this globe, but others,'far beyond the blue “ Firmament ” of Genesis, 
which divided the little Jewish heaven from their little earth, and which, child-like. 
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they fancied, as do the Polynesians of the present day, was a leaky covering, “ divid¬ 
ing the waters from the waters.” What could the glazed eye of infancy see of a 
“ Herschel’s starry depths,” and so comprehend, if even indeed desire to know, of a 
God ruling those mighty systems, which travel their millions of miles an hour, far out 
into space illimitable; and ever move by mysterious force, as with mathematical precision. 
God understands his children best, and ever gives milk to babes and meat to strong men, 
and so it is now and ever will be. “ As thy civilisation or culture is* so shall thy gods 
be,” seems written on man's horoscope. 

“ All things,” says a powerful writer, “ are the product of their conditions, and all 
conditions have a right to exist, therefore the products have a right to exist also; and 
the Maker of the conditions cannot in justice refuse to be satisfied with the products 
of conditions which he has permitted.” ^ The poor soil and the arid sky are as much 
a part of the universal order, as the rich garden, soft rain, and warm sunshine. It is 
just that the one should yield a crop which the other would despise. It would be 
unjust that both should yield alike. * 

Look for a moment at the heavens of different faiths. The good Theodore 
Parker somewhere states, that if the Buffalo imagined a heaven, it would be a rich 
wet meadow, covered with luxuriant grasses, in which roamed a large fat buffalo- 
God; and Max Muller tells us that the Gr(ienland(;r believes that when a man dies 
his soul travels to Torngarsuk, the land where reigns perpetual summer, all sunshine 
and no night; where there afe good waters and birds, fish, seals, and reindeer with¬ 
out end, that are to be caught without trouble, or are even found conveniently cook¬ 
ing alive in a huge kettle ! The Greenlander’s soul’s journey is however difficult— 
it slides, says Muller, five days down a precipice stained with the blood of those who 
went before. It is specially grievous for the poor soul when the journey must be 
made in winter or temjiest, for it may then suffer what they call “ the other death,” 
when it perishes utterly and nothing is left; so that reaching this heaven is, after all, 
only a chance, and like the predestination doctrine; of the Christian faith, is a matter 
foreordained by great Jove or Odin, and so beyond the creature’s power to control! 

The New Hollander’s heaven is an abode of two good divinities, a delightful 
place with plenty of game and food ; no excess of heat or cold, rain or drought, no 
malignant spirits nor sickness, no death, but plenty of “ rioting, singing, and dancing 
for evermore I ” Like Christians, the Australian believes in “ an evil spirit dwelling 
,in the nethermost region,” though he declines to tell us what sort of place this is, or 
where : His Satan, however, has, like that at his Antipodes, horns and a tail! 

All religions begin^with offerings and sacrifices to some great spirit—this in 
Europe became Mercury, or Bode, or Wode, and to him the Teuton and Gaul, or 
Celt, offered human victims, had oj)en or uncovered temples, consecrated groves, wor¬ 
shipped oaks and the ash, and performed auspicial rites. 

“ Cantab.,” Scott’s Series. 2 « The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 
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“Thus,” says an unknown but clever writer, “does religion vary in its de¬ 
velopment, as the following table, which represents pretty correctly the progress in 
religion from the lowest to the highest degree of a religious civilisation, abundantly 
proves.” ^ 


Grapb op 
Civilisation. 

Nature of 
Religion. 

How it is exhibited. 

Examples. 

Barbarous. 

If any, it is Fetish. 

The Deification of matter, wor¬ 
ship of stones, sticks, rams’ 
heads, &c. 

West coast of Africa, <fec. 

Tripartite or semi- 
barbarous. 

Woi’ship of a spirit 
with idols. 

Ditto, with human sacrifices. 

West coast of Africa, Mexico, 
(fee. 

Unipartite barbar¬ 
ous. 

Ditto. 

Worship of birds, snakes, and 
beasts, and of images, half 
man and half beast, (fee. 

Ancient religion of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, of Egypt and Asia, 
except Confucians. 

Civilized but not 
scientific, with 
idol worship. 

Idol worship. 

Representation of the Deity in 
the form of man, that is An¬ 
thropomorphic religion. 

The ancient pagan religions of 
Greece and Rome. The 
Mariolatry of Papal Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Civilized but not 
scientific, without 
idol worship. 

Fire woi'ship. 

Miraculous Mono¬ 
theism and Tri¬ 
nitarian Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Anthropopathic religion ; that 
is, imputing to God human 
passions. 

Parsees, J ews, Mahomedans 
and Christians. 

Civilized and scien¬ 
tific. 

No idols. 

Belief in an invisible, infinite, 
self-existing Deity, perfect in 
goodness, wisdom, and power, 
without any passion save love, 
and without any image or 
competitor. 

The scientific Theologian of the 
nineteenth century. 


This writer then goes on to show that, though religions may have different creeds 
and ceremonies, they have all certain common funidamental principles,^ such as:— 


^ “ Scrutator,” Triibner, 1867. 

^ Since this was written I observe that a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, the Canon of St. Genevieve, of Paris, 
has published a book, “ Le Catholicisme avant 
Jesus Christ,” in which the author, M. TAbbe P. 
J. Jallabert, means to prove that the belief and 
traditions common to Pagans, Jews, and Christians, 
draw their origin from what he calls primitive 
revelation. According to him the same sjmbols 
are found by all nations ; their worship is identical 
I 


in all its essential parts; the traditions conveyed 
in the Sybil line verses, Hermes Trismegistus, and 
Zoroaster, include the general expectation of a 
Redeemer, and show the fundamental unity of dog¬ 
matic and moral belief in Asia and Europe.” If 
the writer means by this word “ Redeemer,” a 
Prophet—Imam—or King, or Messiah, such as 
the Jews looked for, and which we trace in Boodha, 
Confucius, Laotsee, Christ, and Mahomed, then he 
is undoubtedly right, and the fact of the Catholic 
B 
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Sacrifices.! —In the most barbarous ages everywhere human, vide Egypt, and 
Abraham. The sons of Saul given by David “ to the Lord ” to appease a 
famine I See also the story of Jephtha’s daughter, &c. 

Massacres. —The Mahomedan Sheeas, by the Mahomedan Soonites. The Christian 
Protestants, by the Christian Eomanists, and similarly in every land and age. 
Pilgrimages. —Alike by Brahmans, Boodhists, Jews, Christians, and Maho- 
medans. 

Miracles and Idols. —In every religion, save that of the great Chinese philo¬ 
sopher Confucius. With worship in their presence, as the bull-calf of 
Egypt and of the East, the gorgeous tree, the symbol of creative power, the 
living energy in Sun and Fire, Isis, Horus, the Virgin and Child, and 
symbolic cross. 

BiRles and Sacred Books. —Lastly, all religions have Bibles, before whose 
words, nay, even in many cases before whose names, not only the voice but 
the head and the knee of man are bent, and even this would be a small 
thing, were it not that intellect and reason, God’s highest gifts to man, 
which alone raise him alwve the rest of his animal creation; are bent, 
crippled, nay broken, and ordered to be subservient to the foolish dicta, 
words, and ideas, often found in these books called Bibles, and this for no 
other reason than because there written; thus do nations turn such books 
into fetishes. It is forgotten or ignored, that though placed there by good 
and holy, though in our day what would be called ignorant men; who when 
their spirit was fired with holy thoughts, wrote—“ Thus saith the Lordyet 
we know, for our reason and conscience, if not historians, tell us, that the 
words and dogmas we are told to bow before, have been too often written by 
conquerors and tyrants and bad men, who thus desired to ju.stify their 
unjust acts. 

Who can tell what misery, blood and money a single texP in one of these so-called 
revealed bibles has cost mankind, simply because men thought each text a direct 
command from God ? It is vain to argue or reason with the poor Biblicist, for those 
who most implicitly follow, are always those who have taken no pains to enquire into 
or to verify the book and its pretensions. “ To doubt is to be damned,” is the Biblio¬ 
later’s cry, ajid it is urged that the more foolish and unreasonable the doctrine, the 
more certainly has it come from God, “ expressly to try our faith I ” 

Past results and expediency, iis well as reason, common sense and morality, have 
no place in the head or hesirt of a thorough Bibliolater. An editor of an Indian daily 

Church producing such a book (I judge it only all other religions as well as our own will yet 

by its title and the publisher’s circular note), exercise even on Catholic priests. 

testifies to tlie power which a true knowledge of ^ Mahoraedans will not paint, nor will ir^any 

engrave or photograph, on account of a single text. 
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paper lately ventured to write judiciously about missionaries being permitted to annoy 
Hindoos and Mabomcdans, by preaching at their doors against their Faiths; and a 
missionary in the true spirit of a Bibliolater retorts—“ You and I are never likely to 
come to any agreenaent as to the utility of street preaching. We practise in obedience 
to a command which is quite regardless of all rules of human expediency, and if it 
could be demonstrated that we never by this means made one convert, our perverse 
body would still cling to their authority, and act on it(l); men believing in a Bible 
do not ordinarily look to results to confirm their belief, but live and die ‘ faithful 
unto the end I ’ we do not value the example of our lives (the editor had said 
they were good) except as means to an end.” This then is the “ unreasonable 
service” of the Christian bigot, and whafare its results? After a residence of nearly 
a third of a century in India, and Burma, and a close and intimate acquaintance 
with Christian missionaries of all sects, I can only state that T have never yet seen a 
converted man, i.e. one who has Ixan reasoned over to Christianity from his own 
faith. I have seen many who for a time and an object, or owing to certain circum¬ 
stances have, adopted Christianity, but no independent reasonable mem: As a rule the 
Christian “ converts ” are those reared from childhood in the Faith, or old and weakly 
men and women, who have lost their relatives from one cause or another, and desire 
to make friends of “ the Mammon of unrighteousness or, the converts are wild, 
ignorant, su])erstitiuus Sontfds or other Imharous tribes, ready to adopt anything 
which res])ectable-lookiug people urge upon them. 

1 read in the “ Bond)ay Statesman ” Newspaper of June 1872, in the letter of a 
pious correspondent, most juobafjly a missionaiy, vdio is not satisfi(^d Avith the ])rogress 
of that large society “ for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts,” that the 
society has existed “ for nearly twelve yeai’s in western India, and it has not iK'cn able 
to my knowledge to prepare a. single efficient agent from the heathen community .... 
its purse is always full, its staff of European workers is not of a, mean order, and yet 
there is not a single convert from heathenism whom they can call their own.” Now 
if for its paid and permanent officers, wheve it proffers a, jK'.rmanent provision with 
house and salary, this large missionary body have be-e.n unable; in Bomljay, Poona, &c., 
with their English sjjeaking communities, to draw a single convert, in tAvelve years, where 
and when are we to expect converts ? The fact is that Christianity, like all faiths 
resting on miracles and bare assertion that “ its truths are direct and miraculous 
revelations from God,” has nothing to recomm(md itself to man’s reasoning faculties I 
For safety’s sake it must avoid reasoners and all avIio are, sc(‘ptical, and all wise Christians 
do so. I speak as one who for years preached publicly and i)rivatcly to natives, until I 
came to see tins Aveakness and unsoundiuiss of my then foundations. Educated natives, 
no longer fearing Government influemee, are now openly opposing missionaries when 
preaching publicly, and in Bombay, October 1873, this matter attracted much atten¬ 
tion. Opposition preachers were set up, and notices cast widely abroad against the 
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missionaries and Christianity. One placard was headed, “ Leave these fanatics . . . 
they cannot answer a simple question seriously put to them in connection with what 
they say; they senselessly abuse you and your faiths without having studied them at 
all; they are hirelings, working against truth and common sense and against the 
dictates of conscience for a paltry piece of earthly bread. ... You know well, and 
it is a patent fact, that their harangues cannot stand discussion. Do not waste 
time with impostors; serve the God of the Universe heartily: He alone will save 
all who so serve Him.” This phase will yet much intensify. Christianity 
will have to try and stand and defend herself, which she is ill able to do 
dialectically and historically. At present she says take me on trust, or, as its 
advocates and those of Mahomedanism and Boodhism say, “by Faith,”—yea the 
blindest and most unreasoning faith. None can prove their three prophets to be Gods 
or even to be miraculously sent from God, nor their Bibles inspired revelations nor 
even historically correct: No ; this and all such statements must be accepted hlindhj, 
and then of course any other gulp is easy, and the unreasoning convert can speak glibly 
and freely of “the peace and joy of believing,” and of the misery of those “hard¬ 
hearted unbelievers” whom his new God in his mercy, has foreordained from all eternity 
“ to everlasting misery with the devil and his angels in the fire which will never be 
quenched.” He can set forth all the beautiful traits in Boodha’s as in Christ’s and 
Mahomed's life and character, and point to the many good biblical morals which no 
one denies, but which are perfectly useless so far as the establishment of the faiths go. 
Let me here quote from Professor Huxley what he has experienced in his scientific 
researches as to the way in which Priests justify their unjust acts :—“ Everywhere 
have they broken the spirit of wisdom and tried to stop human progress by quotations 
from their Bibles or books of theii- saints—In this nineteenth century, as at the dawn of 
modern physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew is the incubus 
of the philosopher, and the opprobrium of the orthodox. Who shall number the 
patient and earnest seekers after truth, from the days of Galileo until now, whose lives 
have been embittered and their good name blasted, by the mistaken zeal of bibliolaters ? 
Who shall count the host of weaker men whose sense of truth has been destroyed in the 
effort to harmonize impossibilities ; whose life has been wasted in the attempt to force 
the generous new wine of science into the old bottles of Judaism, compelled by the 
outcry of the same strong party ? It is true that if philosophers have suffered, their 
cause has been amply avenged.—Extinguished theologies lie about the cradle of every 
science, as the strangled snakes, beside that of Hercules ; and history records that 
whenever science and orthodoxy have been fairly opposed, the latter has been forced 
to retire from the lists, bleeding^ and crushed if not annihilated, scotched if not slain. 
But orthodoxy learns not, neither can it forget, and though at present bewildered and 
afraid to move, it is as willing as ever to insist, that the first Chapter of Genesis con¬ 
tains the beginning and the end of sound science, and to visit with such petty thunder- 
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bolts, as it|8 half-paralysed hands can hurl, those who refuse to degrade nature to the 
level of primitive Judaism.” “ Religion,” he also elsewhere writes, “ arising like all other 
knowledge out of the action and interaction of man’s mind, has taken the intellectual 
coverings of Fetishism, Polytheism, of Theism or Atheism, of Superstition or Rational¬ 
ism i and if the religion of the present differs from that of the past, it is because the 
theology of the present has become more scientific than that of the past, not because 
it has renounced idols of Wood and idols of Stone, but begins to see the necessity of 
breaking in pieces the idols built up of boois and traditions and fine spun ecclesiastical 
cobwebs, and of cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s emotions, by worship 
‘ for the most part of the silent sort’ at the altar of the unknown and unknowable. 
.... If a man asks me, what the politics of the inhabitants of the moon are, and I 
reply that I know not, that neither I nor any one else have any means of knowing, 
and that under these ch’cumstances I decline to trouble myself about the subject at all, 
I do not think he has any right to call me a sceptic.” Again, “what are among 
the moral convictions most fondly held by l)arbarou8 and semi-barbarous people ? They 
are the convictions that authority is the soundest basis of belief; that merit attaches to 
a readiness to believe, that the doubting disposition is a bad one, and scepticism a sin, 

and there are many excellent persons who still hold by these principles.“Yet 

we have no reason to believe that it is the improvement of our faith, nor that of our 
morals which keeps the plague from our city; but it is the improvement of our natural 
knowledge. We have learned that pestilences wiD only take up their abode among 
those who have prepared unswept and ungarnished residences for them. Their cities 
must have narrow, unwatcred streets full of accumulated garbage, their houses must be 
ill-drained, ill-ventilated; their subjects must be ill-lighted, ill-washed, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed ; the London of 1G65 was such a city ; the cities of the east, where plague has 
an enduring dwelling, arc such cities; we in later times have learned somewhat of 
nature, and partly obey her. Because of this j)artial improvement of our natural 
knowledge, and of that fractional obedience, we have no plague ; but because that know¬ 
ledge is very imperfect, and that obedience- yet incomplete, typhus is our companion 
and cholera our visitor.” Former generations, and indeed many among us still say, it 
is the hand of God, let us humWe ourselves before these his awful judgments, let us 
have days for prayer and fasting; all this is ignorance and superstition which we are 
getting ashamed of. But to return to Bibliolatry or the worship of sacred books and 
prophets. 

In my Chart I have denoted this vast phase of faith by a blue band. It will be 
seen in every stream commencing with the reverence for the Vedas. The books are 
shut to the people till the days of printing, when I show one open Bible. I will here 
give the dates of those sacred books in the order of the Chart, that is, chronologically, 
according to the best writers of the present day. 
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Approximate Age of Eeligions and Bibles. 

Brahmans —the Vedas, b.c. 1500 to 2400 Jews and Christians — Old 

ZoROASTRiANS—ZendaVesta,orVesta-Zend, 1600 Testament, Time of Christ. 


Jews, parts of Talmud and some Jews —Mishna (Rab. Jordan’s), A.c. 190 

Psalm.s, 800 to 1100 Christians —New Test.—Origen’s collection, 250 

Do. first 14 Books, Old Testament, 630 Do. Jerome’s Vulgate, 400 

Laotsees or Taotists —Taotseekeng, 660 Jews —Gemara—“Babylonian,” 427 

Boodhists —Tripitaka, 543 Do.—Talmud proper,—“Jerusalem,” 470 

CoNFUciANs—Lykong, 470 Maiiomedans —The Koran, 630 

Jains— The Sootr.as, 450 Seeks— The Granth, 1500 

Jews and Christians— Part of Old Christians —Printed Bible, 1516 

Testament, the LKX., 280-180 


Of these books I shall have much to say hereafter, but here I must allude to them 
briefly to bring out clearly what follows. They all contain much that is true and good 
and lovely. They picture, as in a mirror, the whole growth of our race, more espe¬ 
cially when we look (doscr into the families of man ; some are poetic and cultivated, 
others though noble in parts, arc yet idscwhcre often coarse and grovelling,—all are 
growths with many features in common. 

The “ AU Father” God stands prominent throughout, as far back as historj^ yet 
permits us to trace Him.—He becomes sornewliat hid by other gods, and especially in 
all nations by a Trinity of which we have the e.s,sence in Vedic days,*or about 2200 
years B.C., and later by proplicts or great me.n, of whom Zoroaster leads the way, in 
1600 B.C., and the long list, which many in Hindoostan, Arabia, England and America 
hope will yet be longer, rests for the preswit with Mahomed, the Seek Gooroo, and 
similar leaders. 

Through all Faiths these mighty men, the leaders of thought in their age and 
country, run the same course; first hated and despised, tlien reverenced and beloved, 
they are finally worshi]»i)cd as Divine, if not by the learned men of Earth, at least by 
the ignorant masses. 

Every Faith is full of incongruities, inconsistencies, and anomalies, and to say 
otherwise, is to say it is unnatural. The Church of England says in one of her 
“articles of Faith,” that the tme God is “without body, parts or passions,” but in 
another, for infringing which she has just turni'd out one of her most devout clergy¬ 
men, that “we are to worship Christ as God,” for does not a writer in the New Testa¬ 
ment say that He is “ one with the Father ” (though he does not mean what the Article 
here docs), created all things, and will return to judge all the nations of the earth. 
Yet he had parts and jiassions, and grew in body, mind, and learning ; he ascended, says 
the New 1 estameut, into heaven with his body of flesh and bone, clothed in man’s apparel, 
and the Christian’ is told that “ this same Jesus shall so come in like manner.” 

The writer in Dr Smith’s Bib/e Dictionary shows us under the head “ Septuagint,” 
that in the 3d century b.c. the Jews had become somewhat ashamed of their personal 
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Jehovah, and that accordingly, in the translation of the Hebrew text into the Greek 
(as Christians now have it), “ the strong expressions of the Hebrew are softened down, 
where human parts are ascribed to God.” It would have been as well if Moses remarks 
in Exodus, chapter xxxiii., and elsew^here, had been blotted out or still more softened 
down. The Jewish faith is a commercial one, and Christians have adopted the same 
views of rewards and punishments, though their Heaven and Hell are quite foreign to 
ancient as also to modern Israelites. Both, as a mass, are far behind the great Pytha¬ 
goras, who more than 500 years B.C., said, that “ virtue consisted in seeking truth and 
doing good,” the very same thing that advanced thinkers of this day say is the essence 
of all religion. Tersely put, true religion now seems to be, “ Do good, and be good, 
and seek diligently after Truth.” 

The “Old Testament Law” (“Decalogue”) the Jews believe was written by the 
finger of their God JHVH or Yliavli (second god, their first being Elohim) on stones, 
on the top of a mountain. Moses, says the writer of Exodus, vi. first knew God as 
Jhavh, though elsewhere we' may observe that Abram also uses this name. The 
Hebrews describe Jhavh as a god who commonly tiavelled about and talked with their_ 
great leaders; they say he had parts, “Moses seaunghim face to face,” and arguing, and 
occasionally peevishly finding fault with him ; early Greeks called JHVII, iah. 

Tliis god appeared to Abraham and others, wdio however sometimes called him 
Elohim, El-Elohe-Israel, Adoiii, and Adouai-Jhavh, (Adonai being the third person 
in the Phcniciau Trinity.—Love, or Creation, the offspring of Belus and Uranus) 
as in Genesis xv. 2; at other times El Shadai, and El-Elohc, a.s when ho sits in 
the tent door and eats, and makes the great covenant (Genesis xvii. 2) on whie.h Jews, 
as also Christians, so much build. He is clearly a man-God. He argues with men, 
and is often turned from his purposes by their arguments and entreaties, and can even 
l)e vanquished by “ chariots of iron,” for though he went with Judah and commanded 
the expulsion of the inhabitants of the valley, yet the chariots of iron prevented his 
will and purpose from bedug carihal out. 

The God of the Zendavesta, Ormazd, didivered that Bible to Zoroaster also “ on 
the top of a mountain so in the later Jewish talc, we may perhaps ser; th(i origin of 
what the Jews committed to writing (be it remembered), only in the seventh century 
B.C., if so early, more probably in the later days of Ezra and Nehemiah. There is no 
just comparison between the grand Ormazd and the Jewish Elohim and Jhavh; 
Ormazd is ever tlie Great, the Eternal, the Almighty one, as is the Hindoo Brahm,( not 
Braluna) and later, according to many writings concerning him, is not far from our 
spiritual conception of God. 

The Zoroastrians or Parsis see little in common between their Ormazd, and the 
burning, jealous, and angry anthropomorphic Jewish God. They point to his cause¬ 
lessly “loving Jacob and hating Esau;” to his being a “God of battles” and “of 
wars,” of whom the Jews write a sacred book called “The battles of the Lord.” 
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They say justly that he authorized the most horrible massacres and immoralities, 
which indeed also characterize most of the tales and lives and characters of so 
many of the various early rulers and writers, whom the Hebrews called “ men of 
God.” 

The Koran has also its tale as to its origin. A “ pencil of light” wrote its sacred 
words, and the angel Gabriel, whom Hepworth Dixon shows us is almost a fourth 
person in the Grecian church calendar of their Deities (Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Gabriel, Virgin, and last, but not least, the powerful Satan-God), revealed God’s (Ala’s) 
writing to Mahomed; A1 is of course El or AR or RA, the Sun. 

The Bible as a whole, says Protestant Christendom, was written by the Holy 
Ghost, one of the three persons of the Christian Trinity ; he only used the pens of 
various men, and made known to them past and present events, which it was impos¬ 
sible for them otherwise to know. History forms, however, a large portion of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and the relations of events in these do not tally with 
other histories, or with each other; and the researches of modem criticism, never 
before scientifically applied to what have been ever held up as “ sacred writings,” 
have shown discrepancies, omissions, and insertions, which have led learned and pious 
writers on the subject to decide against the facts, and to declare the writings unhis- 
torical, as the authors are uncertain, and in many cases quite unknown. 

Tlie volume called the Christian Bible was for ages a series of disconnected 
manuscripts, transcribed, added to and curtailed, again and again, from 630 B.c. to 
the days of printing 1516 a.d., or say for 2200 years, and this was no doubt done by 
interested and often not perfectly reliable transcribers. Criticism has now shown 
that the first portion of the Old Testament only came to light, and that in a very 
curious and suspicious manner, in the days of Jeremiah, see Robertson, a strong 
writer on this subject—“ the Finding of the Book,” in one of Mr Scott’s very excel¬ 
lent series. The establishment of the documents as “ the law of the Lord ” was done 
through a noted high priest, Hilkiah, against whom the prophets wrote somewhat. 
Hilkiah was, however, evidently determined to establish priestly rule and church 
revenues; for Solomon’s temple, then and for seventy years before, dedicated to Phallic, 
Sun, and Fire worship, required all the hierarchical paraphernalia, as tithes, offering|j 
vestments, and sacrifices, which that “ book of the law ” would give to Hilkiah, if ne 
could but get it established as the “ law of the Lord.” This, the writing called 
“Chronicles” accordingly states, and on the authority of some woman called 
“ Huldah the prophetess,” never heard of before or since, HUkiah’s book became sacred 
and his church rich. Many of the Old Testament books contain the writings of 
generally good men, who denounce the vices of their times, and of their own people 
in ptirticuhir, arid foretell, in flowery language, what they thought of the rise and fall 
of the men and nations with which they were acquainted. 

The Old Testament, as Christians have it, is, according to Jewish writers, imperfect. 
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but after some weeding out it was bound up as it is, along with various floating 
manuscripts, telling of Christ, his life, and sayings, in the fourth Century A.C., and 
called “ The Chiistian Bible.” 

The Brahmanical Bible, the Vedas or “ Books of Truth,” are said to be written 
by God in the person of Brahma, the form in which Brahm executes his purposes of 
creation and providence. Unlike the Christian Bible, the Ve^as do not command 
proselytism, nor allude to aU being damned who do not know and acknowledge it, its 
gods, dogmas, and ceremonies. There is but one great and Almighty God, Brahm, 
or AUM, or OM, in the Hindoo faith, whose name is rarely, and then only very 
reverently whispered, as among the Jews. He is male and female, and the female 
energy, Maiya, Queen of Heaven, is more heard of than the Almighty. This is pro¬ 
bably true of all faiths to the present day. I read in the Home News of January 
1873, that Dr Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, rebuked one of his clergy, but very 
mildly, for carrying a banner, on whick was emblazoned the name of “ the Queen of 
Heaven;” he remarked, that “though he was glad to see a revival of reverence, 
devotion, and piety, it must not be forgotten that there was a limit beyond which 
they must not go in imitating the practice of the thiiteenth century.” 

In Hindooism, BRAHM manifests himself early in a Trinity. 

As a Creator, in Brahma. 

As Religion and Truth, in VlSHNOO. 

As Matter or Passion, in Roodra, afterwards called Siva, who was no 
doubt Rood or Ra, the Sun or Fertilizer. 

Tlicre are consorts or wives of the.se energies of God, having distinct names, 
though never creating in connection with the male energy. They are often called the 
Arks or abodes of the male deities. 

After these in heavenly order follow Devas,—archangels and angels—too often 
worship})ed by the ignorant; even Christian churches invoke Gabriel. They are a 
long Jjst, emanating from Dyaus, Indra, Sun, Fire, &c. These deities take a deep 
interest, and are ever interfering in the affairs of men; not from them, however, does 
man spring, nor, though with female energies, does aught spring. The New Testa¬ 
ment writer, borrowing no doubt from the Eastern tale, correctly says of them, “they 
neither marry nor are given in maniage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” 

The Zendavesta and Tripitika, I may here briefly say, inculcate a good life and 
a reasonable belief in One Holy, Eternal, and Almighty Spirit, though parts of the 
latter, relating to metaphysics, speak of Nihilism, which is, however, at utter vari¬ 
ance with the life and doctrines of both its priests and people, as I can attest, after 
seven years’ residence and close observation in a land of the purest Boodhism in the 
world ; I look upon such as a serious blot on any faith, though it does not, I think, 
lead to immoral or careless living, as some Christians fancy. The Old Testament Jews 

I. c 
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had no heaven nor hell such as later ages describe, and but such faint glimmering of 
a future life as their Eastern neighbours seem to have given them. 

I must enlarge here a little on Boodhism. In a book lately published by Mr H. 
Alabaster, Interpreter to Her Majesty’s Consulate General in Siam, Boodhism illus¬ 
trated hy a Modern Boodhist, he says, “ It is a moot point whether the religion does 
teach Atheism and Annihilation, for it is doubtful what these words mean.” He would 
not venture to apply such terms to Boodhists, as Atheists, &c., for they are terms of 
reproach, and involve infinite consideration which we are little able to comprehend. 
So far as his experience goes, he says, “ Boodhists do not deny the existenee of a God,” 
but many reverentially abstain from defining that which it is impossible to compre¬ 
hend. “ Southern Siamese Boodhism,” he adds, “ does not recognise any personal 
eternal God, acting interestedly in the world, and it regards as the highest aim of 
man, a peace resulting from the utter abs(mcc of all that we understand to be con¬ 
nected with existence.” “ Judged, however,” says a Westminster Eeviewer, “ by 
the maxim, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them,’ Boodhism has a good standpoint. 
Boodhism and Christianity have many similarities and contrasts, as miraculous gesta¬ 
tion and birth, temptation of the destined Deliverer by the fiend, ascension into heaven, 
and generally 8])eaking, self-devotion for the sake of the redemption of the human 
race, are features of resemblance in the portraiture of the two Saviours. Above all, 
the purport of the precepts of the two religions app(;ar to be essentially the same. 
Bible religions, as expounded even by their intelligent disciples, fail to grasp the prin¬ 
ciple that virtue is its own reward. Boodha is not the ‘Saviour’ or Deliverer which 
Christians hold Christ to be ; his saving or delivering consists in his showing mankind 
the path they arc to follow, each one for his own deliverance. . . . but by no means 
in his (Boodha) becoming a sulistitute or saciificial ju'opitiation on behalf of others. 
The whole sacrificaal theory of the reconciliation of the Divine Being to sinful man by 
means of a bloody oftering on his behalf, is utterly and thoroughly repugnant to the 
Boodhist. There is no common ground of l-eason whereby such a doctrine could be 
made accepfeible to him ; and,” concludes the reviewer, “ it is an inevitable fact, from 
Mr Alaba.ster’s work, that it is piirfectly futile ever to expect conversions from Bood¬ 
hism to Christianity by means of reason and conviction.” I can go farther, and add as 
my experience aU over Banna, that the result in regard to Boodhism is precisely the 
same as I have stated in the case of Hindooism. I have closely watched the working 
of all missions to Boodhists, and have never seen a simjle lasting conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity as the result of reason and conviction, but a good number by what the West¬ 
minster seems here to term “ the artificial and social methods.” Old men or women, 
and boys and girls are persuaded to join the Christian missions, when knowing 
nothing of their own faiths and incapable of reasoning; and middle-aged persons I have 
occasionally seen join from interested motives, and remain so long as these lasted, often 
for life, because theii- relatives cannot take them back into religious or social fellow- 
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ghip. Now these facts are true to reason ; /or no missionaiy attempts to convince by 
proofs of Bible historical authenticity, or he is no true follower of Christ and the 
apostles, but rather by declamation, invectives, and excitement of the feelings, through 
our passions and fears, such as a Knox knew well how to manipulate. There is no 
calmly sitting down to compare history with history, passage with passage, “ fact” (so 
called) with “ fact,” and so to substantiate the Bible, and then similarly to pull down 
Vedas and Avestas. This is not even the Avayin which a clergyman addresses ourselves,else 
would he fast swell the already rapidly increasing band of “ seriously religious sceptics.” 
No, the “ gospels were not intended by their writers,” says a learned and orthodox 
author quoted by the Westminster, to be “ books of evidence, to convince persons who 
did not believe, but to supply records of events, to edify and establish in the faith 
those who did.” Throwing thus the gospels aside as evidence, what has the poor 
Christian preacher got to rely upon but excitement of the feelings ? which should, and, 
as I have said, does, a(;t only on the old, and those weakly in intellect, or peculiarly 
and not over-mu(‘h educated. There is no doubt that Sir P. Perring’ is right, and 
that the gospels, arc rather records of an existing b('lief which swallowed down any¬ 
thing conc.crning its object, than records of facts on whi(;h such a belief was grounded; 
for, says this same revi(‘wer elsewhere, “ The historical truth of the (Christian) Creed 
is not as yet jaoved to the satisfaction of the modern incpiirer,” and in consequence, 
whim a real historical foundation is not obtained for any facts, on which any dogmas 
or opinions are liased, such must fall to piiiccs cither bit by l)it in slow disintegration 
until the whole structure totters to its fall (this, jirovided the pullers down be mild and 
reasonable philosophers and scholars), or, it will come down with crashes before the 
assaults of an ignorant rabble. 

Boodhism differs from all early Religions, in being the first missionary faith on 
earth ; and as every true and good man desires to impart to others what he knows is 
good and true, and so to do his fellow-men good, and as he also recognises as brothers 
the whole family of man, which Boodliism docs, it is a better faith than any of its 
predecessors, and falls little short of its be.st suciiessors. Even at the present day, when 
2500 years old, it stands in numbers at the head of all the faiths of earth. Max 
Muller tells us that the numbers belonging at prc.scnt to each faith are, taking the 
world as one hundred, thus :— 

Boodhists, ,31-2 percent. 

Christians, ,30'7 But this is a wide word, embracing many who deny 

the Godhead of Christ, and Bible Inspiration. 

Mahomedans, 157 

Brahmans, 1.3 A 

Heathens, 87 This means Fetish worshippers without a book-faith, 

not without a god. 

Jews, . 0‘3 

Zoroastrians, O'Ol 

^ ChurcheB and their Creeds. 1871. By the Rev. Sir P. Perring, Bart. Cambridge. 
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Rivers of Life, or Faiths of Man in all Lands. 

With this short comparative sketch of \what I caJJ the Biblical faiths of man, I must 
now ask my readers to look a little closely into the details of my Chart. It is arranged, 
it will be seen, in chronological order, every inch in length denoting one hunted 
years, except at the top, where, to save space and long blanks, I give only the years 
in which the learned can yet see their way to placing any fact or even myth, for myths 
may be treated as undeveloped history. On the left of the coloured ban^ of Faiths, I 
have tried to keep the principal characters and events of history, more especially of 
religious history, and on the right of the streams I have noted the Bibles and prin¬ 
cipal Poems, Hymns, theologies, and dogmas, and also the languages in which these 
appear. 

Among the streams will be seen in prominent red letters the gods and goddesses, 
AvaZdrs or Incarnations of gods, the long list of Trinities in which the Almighty One 
is shrouded, and the great prophets and mighty men who at various times led their 
fellow-men. Theirs were the mighty thoughts whicli stirred mankind to the grandest 
depths and heights of learning, of happiness and of misery, to turmoil, war, and blood¬ 
shed for untold times. I have called the Chart, as will be remarked, & student’s Chart, 
for we all are, or should be, learners, ever hoping to know more, and only sure of one 
thing, that we arc always open to correction, and never standing still; nor must we 
ever refuse to receive light, come from wheresoever it may—from ancient Ind or Iran, 
from the banks of the Jordan or the Nile. 

As a motto at the head, I borrow from Max MiiUer—“ The real history of man 
is the history of religion,” which word religion I consider means, and therefore here 
add, “his attempts to know, to serve, and to love, his God.” 

The following is the principle upon which the Chart is coloured. A distinctive 
colour is given to each of man’s fimt faiths, thus:— 

To the Ttqq—G reen. To ¥\k—P urple. 

To Phalhc— Yellow. To Sun— Red. 

To Serpent—To Ancestral— 

These colours are maintained throughout, and bring us down safely from chaos or 
unknown time to the K^ndds Vedic era, when we firet begin to hear of reverence to 
and devotion for, if not worship of, books, firet of the Vedas, then shortly after of the 
Zend-Avesta, the Bible of the great Zoroaster,—r-and again, but after a long interval, 
of the sacred “ Law of the Lord,” which the Jews say they received from their Jhavh 
on a mountain of the desert. This is then followed by quite a new phase of man’s 
beliefs, viz. the worship of the writers of these books, who are called Prophets or 
“Men of God,” as Zoroaster,the “son of Ormazd,” Moses the “servant of Jhavh,” 
Jesus the “Son of the Father,” &c., with sacred books in all cases written by prophets 
or “ holy” and “ inspired” men, but said to be written by God. I have, therefore, to 
denote this seventh worship, which is done by a band of bitie. Still, however, we 
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require another colour, for with the rise of the Eig Veda sprang up, though crude and 
dimly, the noblest and purest worship of man—Theism, or the worship of one God, 
our spiritual Father, without parts, passions, or competitors. It is, therefore, necessary 
to bring in here an eighth colour, which I do by a band of red. For reasons to be 
hereafter given, I do not show here Fetish and Animal worship, as these more or less 
prevail throughout all the streams of Faith, and are not distinct streams, with temples 
and sacred books of their own; but of this I shall have more to say hereafter, especially 
when speaking of Skandinavian Faiths. 

I must now say something as to the rise of these streams of Faith. As facts are 
at present known to the learned, we might put them any distance back into the blanks 
of Chaos or Kronos, for the figures seen in my Chart as years before 2800 B.C., or even 
much later, might, in regard to Faiths, be put down as doubtful blanks, and blanks in 
general history also, which it would seem we can never fill up, at all events until 
geology, at present a comparative science, resolves itself into an exact one. A 
remarkable work, entitled Pre-Histone Nations, by J. D. Baldwin, A.M., London, 
1869, amasses an enormous amount of evidence to show the vast antiquity of civilisa¬ 
tion generally, and to demonstrate the existence of a cultivated race in Hindoostan 
long before the conquest of that peninsula by the Aryan races. He adduces, says 
Inman (and in this I fully agree with the learned Doctor), good reasons for believing 
that the Linga and Yoni worship in India, the A'^eneration of the people for Siva, and 
the use of Cavern Excavations for religious purposes, preceded both Brahmanism and 
Boodhism, and was the form of worship found among the Dasyoos and other aborigines 
of India. This is now well established, and I will confirm it further when speaking of 
these races. This author clearly demonstrates that a very ancient civilisation existed 
at a period which the majority of authors describe as one of utter barbarism, in fact 
that, go where you will, you find the remains of a once powerful people. 

But, beyond this Aryan flight, history and facts are almost silent, and are dim 
even here; yet the world did not commence then, nor are scientific men, especially 
philologists, resting here ; they are busy now tracing back the Aryans to their earlier 
homes in upper Asia and Europe, and in searching out the early tongues and faiths 
of the aborigines of all lands. For the present, however, we must rest content with the 
dim ages and dark shadowy forms of men and races which existed before those days ; 
and in my Chart I then only show all the six streams of colour strongly tending easterly 
to form the great Hindoo body of faiths, and westerly to Asia Minor and Egypt. Let us 
leave science and philosophy still to strive alone here, and avoid trying to cramp their 
cautious, critical, and ever wisely sceptical spirit, concerning ancient as well as modem 
priests, their tales, and theologies. Where God has not yet granted us light let us 
wait, though not sit idle; nor yet let us concoct our own crude stories of a genesis 
“ of the heavens and earth,” because we have not light or revelation; for there are many 
more earths than ours, and He is the one unknown and all-creating Almighty power. 
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Daxwin, then, for our present purposes may range at will, speculating as to what 
we were some 3000 years B.c. ; and the English Dr Hales, writing in 1700 c., 
may assure us that 3500 b.c. was Kronos’ birth; his co-religionist, Archbishop 
Usher, writing a hundred years earlier, with fool-hardiness even for a priest, though 
all Biblicists hero follow him, asserts that “the world was created on Sunday, October 
23d, 4004 B.C., and Adam and Eve on Friday the 28th May,” — some say that the time 
in each case was four o’clock in the afternoon! and he adds, like the unknown old 
Hebrew writer, “Adam and Eve were in the image or likeness of God,” but of what 
God ? The ancient Hebrew, whieJj the Jews were unable to decipher in Nehe- 

miah’s days, or fifth century B.c. (so far as we know of that Hebrew, for, as before 

said, it had only “cuneiform signs,” and no vowels), says in the Jewish Genesis, 
Elohim (gods plural, and male and female) “ created the heaven and the earth ” at 
some unknown time, called here “ the beginning.” Now philologists all tell us that 

El was the sun-god, and my studies place his name as prominent about 1500 B,c. 

El- and HIM,' our early monosyllables, form a natural plural; and as we read on 
we find El and “ Him,” the plural gods, called Elohim, whi{-h is the androgynous or 
bi-sexual male and female god, so commonly adored then in Egypt as in India, and un¬ 
doubtedly then worshijiped in Syria by Israelites as well as Canaanites, of which further. 
Keeping at present to Genesis, we can gather the j)roof of the double god ; for the 
“ Gods ” say in the 2d verse that the Logos (translated the Spirit, or as the more 
full and learned literature of India says, “his creative sjhrit”), the “spouse,” “the 
dove,” &c., ‘‘moved on the face of the waters,” which last word should be noted, for 
Salacia is the goddess of water or lustfulness; and in much that follows, it wiU be 
seen that waters and seas are the signs of Isis, Astarte, Mylita, Maiya, Juno, Venus, 
Ceres,* Eve, Frea, Friga,, and many another name, denoting the original female creating 
source. It is the fertilising stream whi(di God as Brahra moves upon : as Mahadeva, 
in his creative capacity, he shrouds Maya or Sophia the spirit of wisdom. 

Genesis, i. 2(5, is still moi-e explicit; there God speaks to his Spirit (for she 
or it must be there, as he would not speak to himself), “ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness,” and accordingly “ male and female created he them; ” 
therefore Elohim was either androgynous, or this Spirit was the heavenly goddess, 
who by “him” created all things. In proof of the bi-sexual gods of ancient peoples, 
and of the constant identity of one god with another in Vedic days during the reign 
of Brahmanism in the east, and of Greek and Latin supremacy in Europe, I will 
here quote from the beautiful and veiy ancient poem, “ De Mundo,”— 

“ Jove first exists, whose thunders roll above, 

Jove^last, Jove midmost, all proceeds from Jove ; 

Female is Jove, Immoi*tal Jove is male ; 

Jove the broad Earth, the heavens irradiate pale; 

^ Dr Inman, and see my glossary Elohim and God. The title used in Genesis is nn, or 6iov. 

2 This C may be G, but not K, the root being Ge, the earth : She was Ge-Meter. 
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Jove is the boundless Spirit, Jove the Fire, 

That warms the world with feeling and desire; 

The Sea is Jove, the Sun, the lunar ball, 

Jove king supreme, the sovereign source of all. 

All power is his, to Him all glory give. 

For his vast form embraces all that live.” 

To return to the world’s age, and to the impossibility of our getting any religious 
historical glimmering, beyond the days when the mighty Sanskrit-speaking race swept 
in a torrent from the west and north into India, I may note here what some autho¬ 
rities say on this subject. The Chinese say that their race is several hundreds of 


thousands of years old. 

Some astrological records of ancient Kaldea say, . . 474,300 years. 

Plato, writing 350 years B.C., says (and puts this down as the 

date of Zoroaster’s birth) “ before his time,” . . 9,000 ,,. 

The Septuagint (Greek translation) of the Old Testament, 

executed in third century B.C., says, before that translation, 5,872 ,, 

The Jewish Talmud says it took place before its time, . 5,344 ,, 

Josephus writing about the days of Christ says, . . 4,G58 „ 


and so on guessed the men of old; but what says modern philosophy ? which, without 
implicitly believing or denying, we should, as reasonable men, respectfully listen to. 
Surely the science and research, and earnest love of trutli which characterizes the 
philosophy of our times, should be received with much more dcifcrcnce and respect 
than the old tales, loose and often garblcnl quotations from old writings, which 
have come down to us, often we know not from whom, or whence, or from what 
times—the philosopher only asks us to pause and reflect on his sayings, not to frame a 
dogma and utter an anathema against those wlio cannot agree with him. 

Professor Agassiz estimates the age of the human skeletons in the coral reef of 
Florida at 10,000 years, and adds that 135,000 years arc needful for the formation of 
the post-tertiary southern half of that peninsula. Another writer says that the Falls of 
Niagara have beem cut back at lca.st six miles since the Champlain Epoch, for the lake 
deposits formed by the old extension of Lake Ontario, and containing similar shells to 
those now lying near the entrance of the lake, are found both at Goat Island and on either 
side of the gorge near the whirlpool. Six miles then at least of the gorge have been 
excavated since the formation of these deposits. Dana says, “ Taking the rate at one 
foot a year, the six miles will have required over 34,000 years; if at one inch a year, 
which is eight feet and one-third in a century, 380,000 years.” The former was Sir 
Charles Lyell’s estimate, which, if considered too great, is probably outdone in the 
other extreme of one inch a year; if, however, we take the mean of these two 
estimates, namely, six inches a year, the time would then be 62,000 years since the 
probable close of the Champlain Epoch. The human skeleton beneath the fourth 
cypress forest of New Orleans must, it is said, have been buried there 50,000 yeara 
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ago; works of Egyptian art have been dug from soils which must have been submerged 
30,000 years ago; and bricks are found sixty feet deep under layers which it would 
require 14,000 years to cover ; yet, says Mr Lesley, in his Origin of Man, these are 
“ mere modem matters in comparison with the diluvium of Abbeville, and this again 
can bear no comparison in antiquity with the least of the trae tertiary strata. My 
own belief is but the reflection of the growing sentiment of the whole geological world, 
a conviction strengthening every day, as you may with little trouble see for yourselves 
by glancing through the magazines of current scientific literature, that our race has been 
upon the earth for hundreds of thousands of years." Sir Charles Lyell estimates the 
accumulations of mud and sand at the foot of the celebrated statue of Raineses (the 
middle of whose reign Lepsius moderately calculates was about 1361 B.c.) at 14,000 
years, allowing 3^ inches for a century. 

. The pottery under the second cypress forest of New Orleans, Mississipi, is estimated 
at 28,000 years, and the human bones under the fourth are calculated by Dr Rennet 
Dowler^ to have been there for 57,600 years, or a little more than that given above by 
another writer. There are ten distinct cypress forests, overgrown by aquatic plants, 
and now covered with live oaks, and for the replacement of these Dr Dowler says we 
must allow 158,400 years. My Chart gives many similar .calculations. 

Look now at the celebrated Kent cavern, and, to try and aid the eye and memory, I 
give in their recurring order the various deposits with their remains. The very greatest 
labour and thought of all the savants of Europe, representing every diversity of opinion 
and theology, have been here brought to bear, and the results in years are still subver¬ 
sive of all orthodox ideas, for if we exceed 4000 B.c., and therefore Biblical genealogies, 
we may put the Jewish story aside altogether. 

SuEFACE OF Cave. 


I, Black-mould, from one inch to one foot 1 
thick. ] 

f Roman and pre-Roman remains, pottery, bronzes, and 
[ bones, but no extinct animals. 

II. Stalagmite Floor (depth 12 feet), with! 
the years 1615 and 1618 scratched on it. | 

" Flint tools, bones of extinct mammals split for marrow 
^ and gnawed by hyenas—a human jawbone at base. 

A black band here occurs, which, thougli three feet thick, cannot be considered a geological strata; it is 
only some 100 square feet; in it has been found some of above articles, with a needle, pin, and 
harpoon. 

III. Cave Earth (depth 4 feet). ^ 

( As above, and bones of extinct animals. 

IV. 2d Stalagmite Floor (depth 16 feet) very 1 
thin layers and highly crystalline. 1 

f Cave bear bones, but none of the later animals, as 
[ hyena, &c. 

V. Floor of Brechia, hard rock—like Con- i 
Crete, very brown. ^ 

j* Cave bear bones, but of no later animals, 3 feet deep, 

. flint flakes, near teeth of cave bear showing human 
[ workmanship. 

VI. 3d Stalagmite Floor —Granular. No foreign objects yet found here. 


* Types of Mankind. 
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The ■water which formed these stalagmite floors was, of course, drippings with lime 
in solution. The lamina is extremely thin, and though a portion of the stalagmite 
was removed from under the dripping twenty-two years ago, yet not a vestige of 
fresh laminse can be traced, but over the figures 1618 and 1615, well under the drip, 
a thin flake of less than 1-2 0th of an inch is apparent, which gives us the period 
necessary for this upper coat,—720,000 years. By another calculation this goes as high 
as 900,000 years. Taken by itself we might incline to reject such calculations, but 
when so much else points to the extreme age of the earth, geologists are justified in 
here showing us what the.se floors really mean. What stopped the drip for so many 
thousands of years and again renewed it % Had not a new, perhaps polar temperature, 
passed over this portion of the globe at that period % If so, then at the present rate 
of progression, Mr T. Lumisden Strange, whose exc('llent pnper on the “Earth’s age”* 

I received when writing the above, tells us that two and a fourth millions of years 
would be reejuired between the formation of the first floor and beginning of the forma¬ 
tion of the second stalagmite base. Mr Strange also gives us several calculations of man’s 
iistronomical efrort.s, which go back to the tinn*, when the second cyj)ress forest of New 
Orleans was probably being .submerged. We have two very ancient zodiacs; one at 
Esne on the Nile, above Hendera (where arc two somewhat modern ones), and one in 
India. Sir Wm. Drummond goes minutely into that of Esne, and calculates from its 
vernal equinox being between Gemini and Taurus, and therefore giving a retrogression 
of 3 signs or 1 deg. 20 min. from their present places, that the age of this zodiac when 
he wrote in 1811 was 6450 years, and therefore in 1873 its age would be 6512 years. 

Dupuis thinks that Virgo is the zenith of the Indian zodiac, and that its age is 
therefore nearly 1000 years more, or 7430 years ; but by assuming the vernal equinox 
between Libra and Virgo, the Egyj)tian zodiacs would date back to 14,955 years, ai^d 
the Indian one with Capricorn in zenith to 13,083 ye,ar.s. The, only other alternation 
would involve putting the Indian zodiac back to 22,575, and the Egyptian one to 
30,100 years, so far as the signs of the zodiac are concerned. The precession of the 
equinoxes and real astronomical zodiac seems to have come to Eurojic through Hip¬ 
parchus, who flourished 150 B.c. The Chinese had discovered the zodiac and various 
astronomical cycles in the time of their great emperor Hwangti, who flourished 2640 
B.C., and a glance down my Chart will show that hosts of busy minds were bent on 
these subjects all the way down to Hi])parchus’ days. 

In regard to the theory of all men springing from one stock, its advocates should 
note that Egypt gives us, in the year 3060 B.c., or thereabouts, pictures of A.siatic8 and 
negroes, and that a very ample time indeed must be allowed for the conversion of the 
white man to the negro, or vice verset. I must here, however, very briefly call atten¬ 
tion to another great class of facts, which every year is bringing more forcibly before 
us. The great Creator of the Universe does nothing but for some wise purposes, and 

^ In Thomas Scott’s Series, vol. viii., and Strange’s Developimnt of Creation^ &o, 
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works always on fixed plans. What means it, then, if ordinary theologies be true, that 
a cycle of the zodiac requires 25,810 years ?—that is, this enormous time to complete 
one of its revolutions ?—that a cycle of oscillation of the angle of the ecliptic requires, 
says La Place and Herschel, 20,250 years for completion?—that the cycle of eccentricity 
of the little orb we inhabit round its central, or rather non-central sun, requires for its 
completion possibly half a million of years, or accurately 515,610 years ?—that a polar 
cycle or the precession of the ecliptic, from equator to pole, which alone explains our 
palms and mammoths under present eternal snows, may take 2,700,000 years to com¬ 
plete ; that though light travel at the rate of 184,000 miles per second, there are stars 
whose light must have left them 6000 years before it reached us ; that the time required 
for the orbits of comets, whose supposed erratic approach our astronomers will teU us 
to within a fraction of a second of time, varies from about 14,000 years to nearly 
123,000 years ?—and, lastly, what means this, that we, revolving in our own orbit at 
the rate of 68,000 miles per hour, or 600 millions of miles in our year, are also swung 
along towards some mysterious point in illimitable space at the awful speed of 
150,000,000 of miles per annum ? These are figures which we can calculate and write 
down, but which the mind of man is quite incapable of grasping. We and ours, aye 
our paltry planet, with its 8000 miles diameter, sink here into utter insignificance, and 
so surely also do all its theologies, which have ever hitherto spoken of the i)henomena 
of the mighty framer of these mysterious worlds and their ways. 

Without wandering away from our own little crust, we can, by some study, read 
off millions of years from its latest fossils to its lifeless ages, by marking those of frozen 
and tropical zones, and calculating the possible times which each growth requii-ed 
for its rise and fall. From the glacial epoch, at the close of the tertiary period, to the 
fossils of the carboniferous epoch, now buried in an arctic zone, requires, we are told, 
nine ecliptic rotations, or 24,300,000 years, and Sir Charles Lyell says 240 millions of 
years are required for the Cambrian formations. We would like to know what ages he 
would assign for the upheaval of the great Indian continent or lower Himalayas, which 
in the Miocene fonnations of the Sivalik ranges lying at their base, have disclosed to 
us huge extinct animals, amongst which is a strange four horned deer (the Sirathcrium), 
and a tortoise some eighteen feet long and seven feet high, with others, as girafies and 
the ostrich, denoting vast plains instead of the rugged mountains which now cover all 
these parts. When were these lofty mountains a sea-bed which nourished the num- 
mulites, testacea, and other salt water creatures, now forming their earths and lime 
rocks, and how long did it take to cover such lofty up-heavals with their now so prolific 
vegetable and animal life ? Sir Charles would no doubt answer us, as he long since 
did similar questions, that “ we require, when speaking of geological epochs, ‘ to get 
the poverty out of our bones’ before we can take into consideration the eons of time 
that are required during which primeval people and language existed, and since which 
dispersion and segregation have been going on.” 
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With this explanation as to the early days of my Chart, when the gods moved on 
the waters of life, we shall resume the passage down our Streams of Faiths. 

Mr Lesley would place Ancestral worship as man’s first faith, just as others would 
place Serpent before Phallic, and others again, strong in Kaldean history, claim the 
first place for Sun, and the classic scholars of Latin literature say the same of Fire; 
my own travels and studies in eastern lands have however convinced me, that the order 
in which I here place these four early symbolic objects of man’s adoration is in the 
order in which they mostly flourished, though the idea of the second is in the first, and 
abundantly in all that follow.— 1st, Tree; 2nd, Phallic; 3rd, Serpent; ith. Fire; 
5th, Sun; 6th, Ancestral; being the adoration and worship of Ancestors, their tombs 
;md writings: a faith deeply impregnated with all other streams, and with the worship 
of a representative man, as Amon, Herakles, Brahma, Abram, &c. 

To the above, some writers would add worship of Fetishes and Spirits (Demon¬ 
ology) and Animal worship, which is said to have flourished in Egypt 3100 years 
B.c.; but although I admit a sort of worship in all nations of particular birds and 
animals, yet this is rather confined to the various sects of the main Faiths, and may 
be here understood to be carried along with, and included in, one or other of these six 
great streams, just as that of Apis is included in my second stream. 

Thus the ancient monkey, our gorilla, is the most intelligent, and called the most 
powerful of intelligent mammals. He has disappeared from India, although his 
name has attached itself to the great Hanooman monkey of our denser forests of the 
East. He was an attendant upon Ram, the 7th Avatar or incarnation of Vishnoo, of 
sub-Vedic times. He lent all his power to Ram, and is represented fis bringing back 
to him his heavenly spouse, here as elsewhere, the female power of God, Maya or 
Mary, called m the poems of the Mantra era, “ Sita,” a “field funow,” or seed 
ve.ssel, female or Sakti, the name given by Hindoos to each consort of the gods, 
or to God manifested as Logos, Yoni, Juno, &c. In admiration of Hanooraan’s 
aid and devotion to Ram, he was venerated and then adored, and is at this time an 
object of worship by some Hindoo sects which are seen embraced in my sub-Vedic 
stream; just as I do not show’ separately in the Christian stream those who adore and 
kiss the toe of Peter, Christ’s powerful though not always faithful or very truthful 
attendant and exponent, so I do not show monkey worship as a Faith. Some followers 
of Hanooman worship, when they come into power, are seen to revive the animal 
symbol of their sect, as in western India, where wealthy nobles, in the days of Siwajee, 
A.c. 1650, gave great grants of land to be devoted to the maintenance of monkeys : 
there we find them daily fed at the gates of these villages: all the revenues left after 
maintaining the estates are devoted to this purpose. This monkey deity is the son of 
Maroot (see Vedic Devas), the god of storms and wind, and of Anjooni, a woman of 
the mountains, probably some real person. 

Ram himself is only a great deified chief, whose true parentage is hid far back in 
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the myths of time; many great Hindoo chiefs claim descent from him, notably so one 
of the greatest in this land from which I at present write, the Maha Kana of Oodepore. 
For the benefit of students of Professor Darwin, I may here state that all the races of 
Europe are said by the Hindoos to be the descendants of Hanooman, who is very com¬ 
monly called after his father’s clan, Marooti. He asked a favour of Sita when restoring 
her to the arms of Earn, and she desired him to go and choose a separate part of earth, 
and there reside, and added, that “ he would beget a very powerful race of men who 
would eventually conquer most of the worldthus, says the Hindoo, have we lost in 
the east the powerful race of monkeys who fought for the gods, and there, says the 
African explorer, stand the few remnants of that race in the GoriUa of Africa; but the 
Hindoo knows not that he is still there, and says the European is his offspring, and 
like him of old, more powerful than all men. 

Everywhere -we find beasts and birds the helpers or opponents of gods as also 
men ; from the eternal snows of the north to the south pole it is the same tale. The 
story of the ravens who assisted the Hebrew prophet, the “ man of God,” who could 
call upon God and all the winds of heaven (the Maroota) to assist him, is but a 
similar tale to this man of god. Earn, who claimed supernatmal aid from the monkeys 
of ancient India. The eagle of the banners of Persia and Europe is the chariot of 
Vishnoo (Garooda), “ the great God of Gods,” and is re 2 )reseuted in the sacred bird of 
Jupiter and in the outspread eagle of Christian churches as the fitting carrier of “ the 
book of life.” It is as a charm and as a battle cry that it appeared at the head of 
every Eoman legion, and became the symbol of so many other nations and potentates : 
in all this wo find relics of a sort of bird worsliip, similar to that of the stork and 
vulture veneration of Egypt. , 

The peacock on the banners of so many Asiatic kings and princes is generally a 
symbol of a past or present faith in the Sun. Barmese mythology exhibits it with a 
Hai-e, symbolising the moon; both adorn the canopies of great Eoodha’s temples, 
although the wdse and severe ascetic thought he had blotted out this old cultus. On 
the Phallic pole beside his temples aits Brahma’s vehicle the goose, on which Vishnoo 
winged his flight to awake the drowsy Creator. 

The sceptre of the Pharaohs had for handle the head of Athor, the bird of love, 
or Egyptian Venus, resembling the eastern Hoopoo : all other sceptres of our days, and 
the shields of all earth’s nobles hand down to us the Totem adoration of our ancestors : 
still does the ancient banner of one of the most powerful of our Indian princes, Sindia, 
display the Cobra de Capello, or holy hooded snake, and over aU the walls of his holy 
places, and the sculptured rocks of his fortresses, have I traced the great old symbol 
of this wide faith. The serpent sometimes shares a sculpture with the fertile fish and 
sun as the fecundating Ba-al god, although these two more abound along Sindia’s 
western frontier, amidst the Chiefs of Eajpootana. Even the iconoclastic ruler of 
Oud, ancient Ayoodya, could not, however he abhorred the Serpent, shake off Maya’s 
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symbolic fish, whilst the whole Mahomedan world still, month by month, watches for 
respectfully, and salutes with reverence, Isis' new crescent moon, as she first appears as 
the horns of the cow : nay, they place it boldly on that proud banner which rules so 
many millions of peoples from the pillars of Hercules to the sea of Okotsk. This reminds 
us also of the great people who here flank the Asiatic continent, and whom I shall show 
further on are not yet ashamed, in their most progressive form of the present day, to 
denote the old faiths of serpent, ttee, and shield, as well as of the sun god, from which 
springs her very name Japan (Ja or Je, Sun) upon the new coin of the Empire. AU, 
whether the Sun-god, “ Sun of righteousness,” Dagon, Isis, the symbolic flaming 
candle or humble fire-vessel, on the altars of the devout, the Fleur-de-lys, modem or 
ancient crosses, all and cveiy one of these, tell alike the same story in the eyes of the 
pious archeologist, seeking for the roots of man’s faiths. 

Totem and fetish worship is indeed a most important portion of the study of all 
who seek for these roots and straying branches; yet I cannot look upon Totemism as 
a stream of faith, though Scrutator properly puts it first as “ man’s nature of religion, 
in his purely barbarous state.” We do however find nearly one quarter of the world 
yet deifying, or at least reverencing, “ sticks and stones, Earn horns and charms,” and 
I therefore feel inclined to exhibit this fetisliism and demonology by a deep wash, 
forming a ground colour with my streams of faith. It might then be fined off in 
colour as the streams become broad and well defined, but it should in this case be 
continued to the present time. It is equally Fetishism which adores relics such as the 
tooth of Boodha, and bits of the cross of Christ, as th.at which bows at the sound of his 
name and venerates holy books; many sects bow lowly in opening their Bibles, and 
surcily it is making fetishes of these, books, when men and women bend the knee and 
head to these, or touch them with the forehead as Hindoos, Mahomedans, and others do, 
and call upon their God to enable them to receive as direct from Him everything they 
may there hear or read, no matter how perverse or shocking to intellect and moral sense. 

We see a strong phase of Fetish worship in the little charms of Urim and 
Thumim; in the Eduth, (a lingam) or “ the Testament; ” and in the Ark of present 
synagogues ; and we know now that this Urim and Thumim were only parts of the 
paraphernalia used in the arts of divination and sorcery, although the origin I believe 
to be strictly Egyptian and Phallic. The root Thiim we learn is the Hebrew and 
Arabic for Thmci, the Egyptian for “ Truth,” corresponding to Themis, the 

Greek for Justice. The Alexandrian translators of the LXX give us as the Greek 
translation (ASiXoiff/s) Delosis, manifestation, and Aletheia, Truth, and the 

Alexandrian Jew Philo tells us that the sacred breastplate of the Hebrews contained 
images of the two virtues or powers. (See Francis Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy, 
P- 34.) I therefore see Maiya in “ Truth,” and the reason why the mirror was her 
symbol, and thus why “ Truth ” became the “ manifestation ” of the generative or great 
creative power in the Thumim or Delosis. The ideas were enigmatically shown in 
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the two Ds, Delosis and Delta, as usually put in ancient days, a v, or xx. See Inman 
for details (1. 107) of these two forms. The Jewish ark itself was only a larger charm, 
fetish, or talisman, which brought bad or good luck, prosperity or death and destruc¬ 
tion, to those who possessed it, nay, to those who even touched it. In aU ages and 
faiths, we have such fetishism starting up and running side by side with, but not I 
consider forming a distinctive stream of, one of man’s faiths. 

It is with reluctance that I have even allowed into the stream of Faiths the 
worship of Ancestors, as it is found in every Faith, and near its very source. As 
naturally as the child loves and the man often adores his parents, so have nations 
adored their ancestors, their tombs, and writings. As however we clearly follow up 
this ancestral adoration, we find it go through all the usual phases of a Faith, viz. it 
attaches miracles to its object, raises the parent into an idol, causes sacrifices and even 
massacres and wars for the land or places where he lived, or which were loved by him; 
and makes pilgrimages to his shrines, as the East and West exhibit daily. Travellers 
on the Euphrates still find hundreds of Jews going to the Tomb of Ezra in ancient 
Kaldea. Ancestral worship usually frames a Bible out of the revered ancestor’s 
sayings or writings, as the Hebrew has in the case of Moses, and the Mahomedan 
of those of his “ Peers.” It is, then, because I find all these in Ancestral worship 
that I include it as a stream of Faith, else would I class it as a sect or phase of a Faith, 
or a partial heresy, and liken it to animal and fetish worship. 

Bible or Book Fetisliism, I am compelled to show as a prominent part of every 
stream of Faith, from the days of the Vedas and Zendavesta to the present hour. I 
shall also hcrcaftcir have much to say of reverence for, if not partiM adoration of 
animals, and Fetishes, and of Demonology; meantime, I think , what I have to say will 
come better after I have devoted a little time to each of my six early and direct 
sources of man’s Faiths. 




Fiff. 1.— THE Fious INOICA Of BANIAN, With Idols sketched from Nature. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

TREE WORSHIP. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the first breathings of the human soul were 
manifested naturally, not I think on a desert hill-side, the trackless ocean, or amid 
the dark monsters or creeping things in caves and caverns, but under the sweet shade 
and shelter of one of nature’s most lovely objects—the Sacred Tree or Grove; espe¬ 
cially do we here in the East understand how loved its refreshing shades are ; when 
escaping from the furious rage of another but a later god, the weary pilgrim, 
labourer, or traveller throws himself down for rest to body, eye, and soul, amidst 
the cool green darkness of the grove. 

Are not sacred groves, the grand old gnarled oak, the wide-spreading beech of 
Europe, the holy elm of Korasdn, or far grander Banian of India, the theme of much 
of present and of ancient poetry and history ? The grove is called the “ retreat 
beloved by gods and men,”—on the tree also hangs the, to us, mere refreshing “fruit 
of the gods,” but in the times I am speaking of, there hung the principal part of 
the food on which the infant race depended, for they knew nought of the stores laid 
up in soils and seas for a higher stage of their growth. 

The tree was “a thing of knowledge, and of good and evil,” and later, in “the 
loved god Homa” of Vedic times, long ere Jewish fathers could have recorded Jewish 
myths, was perhaps as often the source of evil as of good ; though doubtless as Homa’s 
fumes ascended into the human brain, it was thought by the infant riice to be not only 
the tree of knowledge but of life. As the great Spirit-God Homa, God under various 
names, created many of the mighty gods seen in the early stages of my Stream, so 
from the loves of Bacchus and of Jupiter sprang many mighty ones in the later ages 
of Grecian faith and poetry. From the most ancient times, as iEneas tells us, “ the 
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most delightful green retreats a,nd blessed abodes in groves,” were what the gods loved, 
and “ the first bright sight he saw ” when coming “ from the nether world.” 

What place, indeed, especially in intertropical lands, could be more grateful to 
the man bent on pious thought than the secluded woodland retreat, or the dark 
recesses of a forest, or of some ancient grove, hallowed by many pious memories of 
the past, in connection with Fathers whom he and his now worshipped as gods, or at 
least reverenced as demi-gods ? What so favourable to the devotional spirit, and so 
ins pir ing to prayer and praise, as whispering winds on the rustling leaves of 
half-idolised old moss-grown monarchs of the woods, sweetened perchance by 
the soft cadence of that dear murmuring brook, whose winding stream recalls 
so many sad as well as joyful reminiscences, and all quickened into a “dream¬ 
land” by the melodious songs of the woodland choristers, as these rise ever 
and again into wild pathos, or sink into a sweetness grateful to the thought¬ 
ful soul ? Alas 1 for .poor emotional man if the spirit he bold and brave, and the soul 
fired beyond the guidance of reason ; for the pietist has then too oft madly sprung forth 
and declared that he has been in the presence of his God. In all ages there have been 
men who have felt this in far more fullness tlian I can describe it, and have rushed 
forth to the world from their retreats, be they the groves of Bood-gaya or the wilder¬ 
nesses of Western Asia, determined to declare what they have deluded themselves into 
believing—that God has spoken to them. In his excellent little book on Symbolism, 
under the head Sacred Trees, Mr Barlow has expressed what I have long felt. He 
says, “the most generally received, symbol of life is a tree—as also the most appropri¬ 
ate. . . . There might be an innate appreciation of the beautiful and the grand in this 
impression, conjoined with the conception of a more sublime truth, and the first prin¬ 
ciples of a natural theology, but in most instances it would appear rather to have been 
the result of an ancient and j)rimitive symboliml worshij), at one time universally pre¬ 
valent." (The italics are mine.) As men came to recognise in themselves two natures 
—the physi(;al and .spiritual, the life of the body and life of the soul—“ so these came 
to be represented either by two trees, as sometimes found, or in reference to universal 
life, by one tree only.” (Barlow, p. 85.) Some thoiusands of years before even the 
ago imputed to Genesis, there were sculptured on the Zodiac of Dendera—Egypt—two 
sacred trees, the Western and Eastern ; the first was truth and religion —the sacred 
palm surmounted by the ostrich feather—the latter, the vital or generative force of 
nature, beyond which Egypt thought she had risen, therein surpassing her Eastern 
parent; at least so I feel incHned to class them chronologically. “Besides the monu¬ 
mental evidence furnished,” says Barlow, “ of a sacred tree, a Tree of Life, there is an 
historical and traditional evidence of the same thing found in the early literature of vari¬ 
ous nations, in their customs and popular usage.s.” All grand, extraordinary, beautiful, or 
highly useful trees, have in every land at some time been assoftiated with the noble, won¬ 
derful, lovely, and beneficent ideas, which man has attributed to his God or to nature. 
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We can recognise the early \^orship of trees in the reverence of thought which 
attaches to the two in the centre of man’s first small world, or'garden of fruits and 
shade. All unhistorical though the talcs may be, there is a deep poetry underlying 
the story of the sacred garden. We naturally picture it as a “ grove,” for man was 
not yet a cultivator of the ground; amidst the deep shades of Eden, we are told, 
walked the great Elohim, -with the man and woman—naked—as created by Him 
through his Logos, Rumli, Spirit or Spouse, but yet “ without the knowledge,” which 
“ the sacred tree of knowledge ” was soon to impart. Here, as in all Eastern faiths, 
this last is accomplished under the instigation of the serpent —symbol of male 
virility. The Hebrew ■writer makes him address himself to the Virgin Mother of man, 
called Eva, Yuna, or Yoni; but other Eastern legends perhaps more correctly put it, 
as the serpent in man, tempting him to forget his Creator and all that he had been 
taught of pxu’ity and holiness. We must remember that the very names, Adam and 
Eve, or A-dam and A-dama, arc jiurely terms denoting gender, and to this hour, one 
at least is so retained by all the Mohamedaii races around me, who know no other 
name for the symbol of Siva and Mahadeva, in the temples of India, but “i/<c A-dam,” 
for ancient words denoted purposes.' 

These gender-ic names, if 1 may coin a useful word, i)asH through every faith, 
as with 


JEWS. 

HINDOOS. 

ASYRIANS. 

A dram. 

Eve. 

Mahadeva. 

Parvati. 

Asher, the “red digger.” 
Beltes, “ the field.” 


These arc details, however, for which I must refer the inquiring reader to special 
books like Dr Inman’s valuable 
volumes, “ Ancient Faiths em¬ 
bodied in Ancient Names.”' From 
it, by his kind permission, 1 hero 
give what is called “the Temp¬ 
tation,” with the tree and serpent, 
and dogs of passion, all in lustrous 
symbolism, as we shall hereafter 
more fully understand. The idea 
is the Eastern one, and the 
original is by Colonel Coombs, 
from a cave in South India. 

It reverses the Jewish idea of 

' As Penates and such ■words from pen-penctro, 

«i penetrator. The representative gods are called 
1 mates. We have also the Hindostani word 
Chinal, an harlot, from China—perforata, root, 
ched (a cave). See also the Vedic name for the 



Fig. 2.~T11E temptation, as UNDKHHTOOH in the EAfciT. 


wife of the gods, Sita—symbol, a field furrow ; 
her sister in the Ramayan is XJrmila, ‘Hhe waving 
seed field,” and their father’s banner is a plough. 
Triibner, London, second edition, 1872 
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the temptation, but in my experience the one most generally accepted in the 
East. 

The numerous tales of holy trees, groves, and gardens repeated everywhere and in 
every possible form, fortify me in my belief, that Tree worship was first known, and after 
it came Lingam or Phallic, with, of course, its female form A-dama. The Serpent being 
Passion, and symbolic of the second faith, followed, we may say, almost simultane¬ 
ously ; thus we find the sacred gai’den-groves of all Edens first mentioned, then the 
instructor, the serpent, and latterly creative powers in Adam and Adama, or in Asher 
and Ashera, which last female worship the Old Testament translators call the “Grove.” 
We are told it was always set up with Asher, Baal, &c., under “ evexy green tree,” by 
ancient Israel, and up to a few hundred yeai's before Christ, and not seldom even after 
Christ. Many writers who are thought to be authorities have not given this question 
of priority all the attention it deseiwes, and place Serpent worship, I think wrongly, as 
the first of man’s, faiths. 

All Eastern litei'aturc teems with the stories told of and under the sacred fig-ti’ee. 
Ficus Religiosa, Cooler, or Ficus Indica. Under its holy shade, gods, goddesses, 
men, and animals disport themselves, and talk with each other on sacred and profane 
themes. From it, as from many another holy tree, ascended gods and holy men to 
Heaven, and it and many others are to be yet the cradles of coming Avatars. To the 
present hour we find thousands of barren women still worsliipping and giving offerings 

throughout the year to this rcej)^!, or male fig-tree 
of India, to obtain offspi’ing: nor is the female tree— 
tlie Ficus Indica —neglected ; at stated periods this 
Bdr, or true Banian, must be also worshi])ped with 
offerings by all who wish such boons. Under this 
sacred tree did the pious Sdkyamooni become a Boodh, 
or enlightened one; and it is from the rubbing to¬ 
gether of the wood of trees, notably of the three 
Banian figs—Pcepal, Bitr, and Gooler {Ficus Si/ca- 



Fig. a—THE FICU8 LEAF AND FKUIT. 


mores), the favourite woods for Phallic images, that lioly fire is drawn from Heaven, 
and before all these species do women crave their desires from God. 

On the fifth day after a. young Hindoo’s birth, the female members of the family 
assemble in the mother’s room at night, and there are brought three branches of different 
trees, chosen very much according to locality. The three probably represent the Triune; 
one is the plum-tree, and the others, generally any species with elongated leaves. 

At the feast of the Discra which follows the rains, and is looked upon as an 
auspicious time for any expedition, the worshippers, accompanied by a Priest, go in pro¬ 
cession to the foot of the Apta tree, which is on that day called “ gold.” It is then 
consecrated by the Priest, after which all take branches and distribute to their fiiends. 

Others besides Jews have seen divers reasons why the Ficus is said to have 
been used to cover the nakedness of the early race. The Symbolic trefoil or 
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jlmr de lys with its seed springing from its stems, is still used tis a Phajlic ornament, 
and the leaf, especially of the Bo, is very like the old form of ® Ph : It has a long 
attenuated point, and is ever quivering on the stillest days. 

The tree has many peculiarities, not only in its leaves and mode of leafing, but 
in its fruit and modes of multiplying, which could not fail to make it of a very 
holy and important character, in the pious, poetical, and imaginative mind of the 
East Among others the fruit or seed hangs direct from its limbs, yet it is 
commonly said to be germinated l)y seed from heaven; birds carry off the seed and 
deposit it on all high places, and in the trunks of other trees ; these this Ficus splits 
asunder and entwines itself all around, descending by the parent trunk as well as 
aerially, by drooping suckers until it reaches Mother-Earth, by which time it has 
most likely killed the parent tree, which has up to that period nourished it. Thus 
the Ficus tribe is often hollow in the centre, and if the hollow exist near the base, 
it is always a very holy spot where will usually be found a Lingam or Yoni stone, 
or both, or a temple of Mahd-Deva or Siva—^the great God of (!reation. 

Not only throughout India, but in all the Polynesian Islands, the Ficus Indicus and 
the Ficus Sycamores arc most holy, and a “ basket of Figs ” was one of the most sacred 
objects ill the procession of Bacchus, who.se symbol was always made of the wood of 
the Ficus. Its boughs and leaves were an important accompaniment of the proces¬ 
sion of the god in Egy^pt, and the whole genus Ficus was most holy to him. The 
fruit was looked upon as the virgin uterus, in contradistinction to “the deity of 
Damascus,’’ or Pomegranate, or gravid uterus. The fig and stem was the Sistrum 
of the temples, the harp of the gods, and the fig was as exhilarating as the vine, and 
to “ sit under one’s fig and vino ” was the greatest of joys, ^e must remember the 
purpose for which not only Jews but many Easterns, long liefore tlie story of Eden 
was heard of, or at least penned, loore the trefoil leaves. This leaf is always a triad^ 
and the fruit a monad, and Jews who held it sacred above aU Western Asiatics, 
called the fruit ruKn taanah, or connection, the root of which is still more forciUe— 
for the mystical Arba is liere. (See Ancient Faiths, II. 462.)- Hebrew^s usually say 
that it was a fig, and not, as generally thought, an apple or citron, that Eve coveted 
and “ fell by,” a fact which if substantiated would make the fall a natural 8e(iucnce 
in the eyes of those holding the above signification of the fruits. 

I will now briefly state some details in regard to the celebrated Bo tree or Ficus 
Ecligiosa of Ceylon ; It is the Peepal, and has long, fleshy, heart-shaped leaves on a 
slender stalk. That of Ceylon is attached to the ruined shrines known as the Brazen 
Monastery, and is one of the holiest vestiges of the past in the eyes of every Boodhist. 
Though now amidst ruins and wild forests, and though having stood thus in solitary 
desolation for some 1500 years, yet there it still grows, and is worshipped and deeply 
revered, by more millions of our race than any other god, prophet, or idol, which the 
world has ever seen, could have or at least has commanded. Let us realize the fact. 
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that there it has stood for over 2200 years, the oldest and best worshipped idol of man, 
and after all, what is it ? Only a beautiful tree; yet in its sweet shade, says tradition, 
were matured by the good young Prophet, those high principles, generous and pious 
resolves, which overthrew all the great faiths of India in the short space of a genera¬ 
tion or two, and indeed of all the East in a very few centuries, and which have 
stamped more or less on every succeeding faith the highest ideas of an exalted virtue 
and self-abnegation, of good works, and noble-mindedness. 

This wonderful Idol has furnished shoots to half Asia, and every shoot is 
trained as much as po.ssible like tlie parent, and like it also enclosed and tended. 
Men watch and listen for signs and sounds from this holy tree just as the Priests of 
Dodona did beneath their rustling oaks, and as many peoples even of these somewhat 
sceptical days still do, beneath the pulpits of their Pope, Priest, or other oracle. 

The worship of this Tree was as complete in all its parts as even the organised 
theocracies of our day. Where th<^ Roman Catholic Bisho]) j)ut a cross (tree of Life) 
before his signature, the High PrieslB of Ceylon Jiffixed the image of one of the trefoil 
leaves, and that sign constituted every document or other object on which it was 
affixed at once Jiolyl set apart or consecrated, and so “royal” like our “broad aia-ow.” It 
has been customary to attribute the worahip of this, and indeed from it of all trees 
to Gotama Boodha, and to say that this celebrated ti'ee sprang from the 2 )arent branch 
which the Prophet tarried under at Gaya, and that “ it Ranted itself in a golden vase ; ” 
that it is “ always green, never growing, and never decaying ; none of which traditions 
we care to dispute, yet this I must in toto dissent from, that it is the parent of 
Tree Worship. On the contrary I hold that its birth and worship is but a thing of 
yesterday in comparison with the adoration of Trees. Tree worshij) was, I think, very 
old and all over the world, long before Gotama Boodha’s day, sixth century b.c., and I 
cannot think that in this ish; of lovely trees, the “ Eden of the. Eastern Wave,” and of 
every kind of s^ririt, and demon, and elemental worship, that the Bo tree was anything 
more than the wonshij) of a tree which the holy ascetics of Boodha Gaya, as jrersons 

^ I very much incline to think that this word fierce god of love. We have the female in Latin 
holy conies from a physical base in connection with as Boim-dm; and el so where Agatha Belm^ &g. 
passion. The virgin is the one sjiecially set apart, In Hebrew we have the important word Kadesh, 
or the Holg One, and is that which is holy or tjnp, to which Inman gives full attention at II. 
chaste as Diana, or goddess Ana, (Dia-ana) to 1G8, and as a not uncommon Indian word, 
whom the .^(/rm^-castus is sacred, because it does that which is sacred as from custom, also “ revered,” 
not permit of the “ hite of the serpent'' The The result apjiears to bo virginity and sacred or 
Agnus-oastus is also a fish, that is a nun, and Ao^-fire. Sanskrit quite bears out all Dr Inman 
v)oman generally, as well as “ a chaste tree." says as to Kadesh, and shows in Katdksha and its 
The word requires probing down tactile root, as to roots Kati and As, from whence Asher, more than 
Ag, fire in Sanskrit and its analogues; love, goodness, I can here mention. Flirst’s Heb. Diet, shows us 
and compassion are all the most holy of passions, that the Kadesh might be a temple-male as well 
whether in male or female. Thus we have the as female, also that Kadesh means a place or seat 
Serpent god of love, Agatho Daimon, dyaCodctlfiuy of holiness and a well or font. The original mean- 
wliom Easterns occasionally call the demon or ing of Holy Ghost was thus only Hot air or Breath. 
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who ever loved dark woods and lonely places, sent to this island because an object 
which they were certain would be there gladly accepted. 

It is a matter of history, that the three Boodhas who preceded SSkya Mooni 
knew Ceylon and by separate namesand also that aU had like Gotama specific sacred 
trees ; his being known as the Bo of Bood Gaya, long before the days of Aaoka, or the 
third century B.C. The Mahdvdnso says that the Ceylon Ficus was a slip from it 
received about the middle of the third century b.c,, and planted in the centre of the 
then great and royal city of Anoo-rada-poora, a curious name, the ancient significa¬ 
tion of which we would like to know; Anoo is an elephant in Tamil, and Barman 
Boodhists worship the white elephant. In the eyes of all the millions who, as T 
have said, have here woiBhipped for twenty-two centuries, the tree represents their 
great prophet, and is the type of a foith which they consider is “ ever young,” for 
like the serpent of Apollo, the Banian ever “ renews its youth.” Colonel Forbes 
Leslie, in his Early Races of Scotland, gives us a beautiful drawing of it as spreading 
in wild and graceful profusion over raised and prettily built terraces, and not looking 
by any means an old tree. The local traditions are that Dhanna-Soka, king of India, 
sent the original slip to the King of Ceylon by the hand of the priestess Sangha Mita 
in 307 B.C. 

Sakya is said to have reposed under the parent tree on his becoming Boodha after 
his long sojourn and fast in the wilderness for forty-nine days. He had then mastered 
all deadly sins and every fear, having overcome death and entered upon the joys of 
perfect quiet and peace; then it was he saw his way to enter upon the duties of 
his mission. 

Boodhists often have a sacred shrub in a pot to represent this tree, or to remind 
them of it, at least so they say, but the fact 1 believe to be, just as in the case of the 
Hindoos with then.’ sacred d'oolsi and some other shrubs, that the potted shrub or tree 
is an emblem of the old and first worship of man, of which many traditions have 
departed, and the very memory of them passed away. 

Colonel F. Leslie tells us in a note at foot of page 174, vol. 1, of Early Ra^es, 
that Vance describes a sculpture of a tree in a flower-pot, as dug out of the ruins of 
llagar-Kim in Malta, which is considered “ an emblem of I’henician worshij), such as 
that still practised in Sardinia, where the vase and the ])lant of corn growing in it 
represent a part of the worship of Heimes, in ancient times called the garden of 
Adonis for which we are referred to Forresters Sardinia, p. 334. This is exactly 
what might be expected. Adonis is the Sun of fertility, the god of Love; Hermes is the 
pillar or Lingam god, and the stems of all trees represent him, and are very commonly 
called the Ldt or pole, 6r sacred Toth of Boodhism; from Ldt we still have the 
common words Ldtti, a walking stick, and LakreC; any stick or piece of wood. The 

* It was called Oja, Warad, and Mada, in the times of the three Boodhas Kakoosanda, Konagama, 
and Kasyapa respectively. 
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"'garden ” signifies merely “ a place of pleasure ” or of love, so that I cannot accord to 
either Gotama Boodha, or even the previous Boodhas, the origin of this very old 
Phallo-trcc cult. We have many traces of it in and about the cradle of the Aryan 
races not confined to the Bo or Ficus Eeligiosa, though in most cases Boodhism has so 
very early appropriated all such trees and shrines, that it is difficult to separate the 
faiths. Cunningham, in his Ancient Geography of India, p. 79, tells us of a celebrated 
Ficus (Peepal) which Sang-Yang the Chinese pilgrim of 500 A.C., there calls the Bodi 
tree. He says it was always held in the highest veneration, if not worshipped. 
Kani.shka, the great king of North-West India, built here his magnificent Stoopa, and, 
report says, planted it about 30 B.C. ; but another tradition says that Sakya Mooni sat 
under it and predicted the rise of this great king to propagate Boodhism. The 
Emperor Baber in 1505 A.o. says ho “immediately rode out to see this stupendous 
tree of Bogi'am which is one and a half miles to the south-east of Peshawar. The 
Stoopa of Kanishka beside it, is described by two different pilgrims as 400 feet 
high, and a quarter of a mile in circumference, and as adorned with all sorts of 
precious things. The tree is said to be 1500 years old, and the Stoopa to have been a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage for a century or two later. Boodha, it is said, prayed 
and meditated for seven weeks under four different kinds of trees before starting on 
his mission, which I fancy rather refers to his seven years of meditation and prayer; 
it is a somewhat mythical and rather too solar-looking a number to be accepted as a fact. 

At Alahabad—ancient Prayaga—there exists the celebrated “ undecaying Banian 
tree,” or Ahhayhat, which to this hour is an object of Avorsliip, as it probably was in 
Asoka’s day—235 B.C.— when he there erected his stone pillar. Was he, the Boodhist- 
King, then still pandering to tree and phallic worships? Further on I shall have occasion 
to show how this Prayaga tree “ renews its youth ” according to the manner of priests. 
A very holy Brahmanical temple is built facing the tree which the Chinese Priest 
Hweng Tsang (7th century A.c.) says “was surrounded by human bones, the remains 
of pilgrims who had sacrificed their lives before the temple, a practice which had been 
observed from time immemorial. The tree was said to be the abode of a man-eating 
demon.” This tree is now situated under ground, apparently at one side of a pillared 
court where the temple must have stood. A flight of steps leads down to the tree ; 
the court was probably open to the sky, but is now closed over head to secure darkness 
and mystery, priestly favourites. In Akbar’s time the historian Abdool Khadir says 
that from this "‘tree of Prog” people ca.st themselves into the river. Now this 
undoubtedly tells us that the temple was Siva’s, for he loves human sacrifice. The 
fruitful tree faced the Phallic emblem as we so constantly see to this hour. 

To aid my readers in following me in these Eastern details, I here give a Sivaic 
(Hindoo) temifle, with all the usual accessories, as Linga-in-Yoni, below and 
above ground,. Pole and Serpent Streamers, Well, and Holy Tree, and Devotees. 
The Prayag Pillar was possibly there long before Asoka’s day, indeed he may have 
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engraved his mandates thereon, as was his wont, and placed it in the middle of 
liis capital. 

The cosmical Genesis of 
Boodhism confirms what I 
hope to establish in the course 
of this work—that the Tree 
and Serpent are the oldest of 
symbolic faiths, and tis these 
embrace my second, we have 
thus the three first streams. 

The Ficus, say Hindoos 
and Boodhists and all East¬ 
erns, is more peculiarly sacred 
when entwining the palm, and 
hence they are constantly 
sown together; when thus 
embracing they say Kalpa is 

developed, for the Ficixs is here the female energy, and the embrace causes the 
revolutions of Time, and the whole is “ the Tree of Life.” 1 have heard very modest 
young Boodhist priests explain this extraordinary marriage, and dilate on the 
importance of KiXlpa in a way I shall not attempt here. 

Far back in mythic ages, says Boodhism, sprang up the Kdlpa Raksha, which 
produced all that early man, then immortal, required ; even sun, moon, and the five 
planets succeeded this Kalpa, which we may translate with Colonel Forbes Leslie as 
“an immensely extended period of time;” whilst Raksha, (or, as some .spell it, without 
' corresponding advantage to the philologist, and great perplexity to the reader who 
desires to remember what he reads, Wrulcsha), “ the tree producing all things 
desirable,” a highly Kal-IOnic meaning, of which more hereafter. This Kalpa 
Raksha exists, says the Cosmogony, “ at the foundations of the world, beside the great 
original Ndgas”—those expanding Cobras di Capellos “possessing human intellects.” 
It appears that with this “ tree of knowledge,” which ‘^produced all things,” man, as 
usual in such cases, “waxed wicked,” when all things were for the fourth time 
pronounced by the Creator a failure, and as the Greeks said, “Zeus made Pandora,” 
which the poet Bums expresses in a similarly brief way. It appears that then great 
varieties of plants sprang up, when men “eat of them, became mortal, and 
found themselves in darkness,” and discovered that they were male and female, 
and that they were “liable to mental passions, such as envy, covetousness, and 
ambition, and in addition to corporeal passions,” which is as discreet a way of putting 
before us strong subjects, as possible; it is added, “ tlie race which now inhabits 
the earth became subject to all the evils that afflict humanity;” and “after their 
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fall all was darkness,” that so common manner of ending an occult or difficult 
subject. 

To show the worship of Tree, Serpent, and Sun, and therefore also of Phallic 
forms of faith, I give here, enlarged from Mr Fergusson’s drawings, part of the 
sculptures of the fine Boodhist ruin known as the Amravati Tope, as seen in R, 
Asiatic Society’s vol. III. It is only given as distinct as the state of the stone 

seems to authorise, but enlarged to shew 
what it is thought to be, and no doubt is 
intended to be, to the uninitiated, a tree ; the 
initiated, however, were supposed, I believe, 
to see more tlian this, viz., the fertilization of 
this Ark—a flaming sort of vessel—for Crea¬ 
tion is liere evidently the object of worship ; 
and the artists have most successfully laboured 
to show the Tree idea or the conjunction of 
Ge and Ouranos. 

In the original, the Sun, or “ chakra or 
wheel ” (superfluous words I think), arc overhead, and over the Sun the Dagoba-like 
shrine, and serpent-crowned altar, which I here .give as Fig. G, from another part of the 
same holy shrine. In this second sculpture we see on the right and left the solar disk 
and tree, with altars to themselves outside, but on either side of the main altar, on 
which sits wreathed passion as upreared snakes. To show that there is no mistake in 
the ideas of this fable, I give a drawing of another portion of the sculpturings of the 




same holy Tope, also from Fergusson, where we see the ubiqnitous Trisool, and ark or 
cist, with Queens of Passion rearing proudly their wreaths of hooded snakes, whilst 
others, as usual, fan the flames. The ark is unusually quiet in this case; no snakes 
coiling in and out, as in the Phenician coins, but the Toth or Mercury is rendered 
like the Ashtaroth a flaming column, of which we have many samples. 
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It has been remarked by British archeologists that they do not find trees or 
tree worship in company with the stone circles usually known as " Druid ” 
in Great Britain, but here we have it very clearly in India; for adjoining the great 
shrine of Amravati is a stone circle on an adjoining mound; of this Mr Fergusson 
gives us a plan, beside the account and illustrations from which I borrow the pre¬ 
vious figures. In Armorika (Bretany), the tree occurs with the harp and horse-shoe 
of lOnic proclivities, and with the concentric circle, whicH is either lOnic or Solar. 
Amidst “the sculptured stones of Scotland the tree appears twice, in both cases 
raised on a terrace, and in one the tree has a serpent on each side,” so that 
this stands for the stones which in Phenicia are on each side of the tree; 
my plate IV. gives some samples of similar ideas. 

There is a striking resemblance betwixt the C^arthagenian and Keltic trees, as I 
here give these from “ Early Paces” (PI. vi., I. 47), as well as those sculpturings we 
see on Asyrian monuments ; as every nation worshipped trees, this was to be expected, 
so the Kelts had a tree-god, similar to the 
Scottish Duwkeli, or “ hidden god,” whom the 
Irish, Welsh, and Cornish call “him of the 
groves or thickets,” or shades — sha.-d('s — 
or Ades, or the West. The above trees are 
most peculiar in their bud formations. 

These are all triads of very diicided Phallic 
forms, reminding us of the acorn-bearing 
trees of Phenician eaves and sculpturings, as 
well as of many Asyrian “trees of life,” 
of which numerous examples Avill bo here¬ 
after adduced. Were they alone, we might .—KELTIC ANir CAHTHAGINIAN TREK 11>KAS. 

hesitate to draw any conclusions from their structure, but they swell a long list, all 
pointing to the same ideas. It is curious to find that the Gaelic and Cingalese for a 
grove are nearly identical in sound. Of the spelling I am ignorant. The Gaelic 
Aoile is the Cingalese helai and the Cornish Kcii. The Gaelic Keli-dmo becomes in 
Ceylon Ahoodho-Dcyio ; and Keli^ or Gele is a youtli and a guide among Kelts, whilst 
this Cingalese Kelai is “ the god of secresy and patron of thieves,’^ and a close connec¬ 
tion to, li not Ahoodho-Deyio himself. Col. F. Leslie, author of “Eleven Years in 
Ceylon, tells us “ that all whom he questioned there were afraid to even name this 
god otherwise than the unknown one^' (Early Races, L, 179). Now Hermes was a guide, 
and the god of numerous little and many great evils and thefts, and he was also the 
Htem or standard of the groves. 

The vine, sacred to Bacchus, another god whom we may call Jove under the 
^ In Sanskrit, Keli is ‘‘ amorous sport ”— {Benfey), 



I. 
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influence of the spirituoua god, is but an old Aryan story of the great god Homa, 
enriched by the sculptures of a Phidias or the glowing pen of Olympic poetry. 

Homa or Soma is Oushadesh, Heb. np p, etz kadesh, holy tree, or king 
of trees, shrubs, and vegetables, and also of medicines, for all the vegetable 
kingdom is said to be modicinid. The plant containing the nectar of the gods 
is called after him Soma or Somavaly: it is said not to be a vine, but a creeper 
or runner which some *say is now lost to man. It is represented as always 
the first thing used at all sacrifices. Fire was at once rendered sacred by a 
few drops of Soma being thrown on it, and the priest, after doing this, divided the 
balance amongst his fellows “ to quicken tlieir memories ” in repeating their Vedic 
hymns (see Haug on this subject). The juice of the Soma is constantly mentioned 
with reference to giving gi'eat gifts of memoi’y and intelligence; and spirituality, or 
spirit may be derived from this vinous foundation of the god Homa. J ollity is heavenly, 
and inspiration is from on high ; and its reverse is the dull dead level of ordinary 
mortals, requiring for its reception reason or common sense, and other mundane quali¬ 
ties. The Zoroastrians looked upon their Homa rite with tlie same solemnity as the 
Hindoo on his Soma sacrifices ; and it is probaldy the Homa, and not tlie Vine, which 
European writers on Asyrian remains tell us is there everywliere shown in company 
with holy palms and firs. Layard says that “ the Zoroastrian Homa, or sacred tree, 
was preserved by the Persians almost as represented on tlie Asyrian monuments until 
tlie Arab invasion” {Nin. II., 472, note). The plant, or its product, was called 
the mystical body of God, the living water or food of eternal life, when duly conse¬ 
crated and administered according to Zoro;i.strian rites ; thus we observe the probable 
origin of the celebrations of Jewish “ holy ” or paschal suppers, and other Eucharistic 
rites. There is some confusion betwixt the Ficus and Homa, as I have read of its 
juice, and even the wood of the Homa, fulfilling many of the offices usually said to 
belong'to the Ficus alone; but the fact is, from both trees or fruits, an exliilarating 
and delightful beverage was made, much reli.shed by gods and priests, who, like our 
medieval abbots, had their quied convivialities, and relished good cheer. 

I may here note that though both flesh and spirits are denied to all Brahmans, 
yet, as with the Jewish Levites, the remnants of those used in sacrifices to the gods 
might be taken ; and as the priest directs the juoper oblation, so he can get whatever 
he desires in this way; especially do the worshippers of Bhavani exceed in the use of 
flesh and spirits. 

M. Reynaud thinks that Horn was, among the Aryans of Bactria, a great god who 
preceded Ormazd, just as fil or Elohim preceded Jhavh, “ Ego dominus qui apparui 
Abraham, Isaac et Jacob, in Deo omnipotente; et nomen meum Adonai non indicavi 
eis” (Ex. vi. 3). Thus Homa was, about 5000 years ago, the Word, the Tree, and 
the Water of Life, the Mystical Body of God, —to partake of it was a “ sacrament,” 
and if rightly, it was the veritable food of eternal life, just as the bread and wine of 
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Europ© is this day. See, in confirmation of this, the conclusions of Barlow in his 
“ Symbolispi.” Borlase sees much similarity between the Magi and our Druids, and 
Strabo did the same ; both carried in their hands during the celebration of their rites 
a bunch 'of plants, that of the Magi was of course the Horn, called Barsom ; Asyrian 
and Persepolis sculptures substantiate this. The Horn looks very like the mistletoe, 
and the learned Dr Stukely thinks that this parasite is meant as being on the tree 
mentioned in Isaiah vi. 1.3. It is generally agreed that i/ie Tiel tree of the translators 
should be rendered an oak, or a species of holy lime which has purple “ flowers, like 
those of the vine, growing in hunches, with a fruit of ruddy purple, the size of a juni¬ 
per berry.” ’ It will be noticed that it is winter time with this tree, and the Doctor 
says we should translate the passage, “ As an oak, whose plant is alive upon it,” 
which, says Isaiah, “ shall be eaten,” so that here we have the same idea in regard to 
the All heal, or mistletoe, as in the case of the Homa. No doubt from the Homa, or 
sacred wine, arose the practices of consecrating or offering an oblation to a god, a tree, 
a ship; pouring wine over holy stones and hills, pledging oatlis in drinking also over a 
bottle, a bowl, or a glass of wine. Madame Geidis says that in her day the Maypole, 
t he summer Holly tree of our children, l)ut formerly of very manly men, was commonly 
sprinkled with wine, and the same idcia which so abundantly decorates it with tri¬ 
angles or sevs, arks or tcebas, is still se,eu in the rags and potsherds which rustics 
throw to solitary and mystic-looking trees. 

Canute, in the eleventh century, was induced to forbid Tree worsliip, but the 
councils of the chixrches may be seen inveighing against it down to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. “As late as the latter part of the eigljteenth century it existed in Livonia, and 
traces of it may still be found in the British isles” (Barlow, p. 118). 

i'ergusson, in his beautiful work on “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” puts the Tree 
as the first of faiths, although not very (dearly so. He says that “ long before the 
Theban gods existed. Tree and Serpimt faiths flourished. The Mcthidy tree was 
brought into the later religion, to shade with holy reverence the tomb of Osiris; the 
Sycamore was holy to Netpe, and the Pers(!a to Athor, whilst the Tamarisk played an 
important part in all the rites and ceremonies of Osiris and Isis; and all who are 
orthodox will acknowledge that Abram seemed to c.onsider that he could not worship 
his Jove tiU he had planted his grove and digged a well (G(!n. xxi. 33). His Oak or 
“ Terebinth,” on the plains of Mamre, was commonly worshipped till the fonrth century 
A.C., and it is revered by Jews to the present hour. .Jacob did nought without erect¬ 
ing his pillars, nor could Adonijah, the rebellious son of David’s old age, make war 
without sacrificing by the stone of Zoheleth (1 Kings i. 9). When speaking of the 
caves of Western India (Arch. II. 33), Fergusson writes to the efiect that long ere 
Boodha or his saints were represented by images and adored, long ere the caves and 
temples of that faith had sanctuaries for holy relic.s, the first actual symbol-worship he 

* Marginal reading of Isaiah vi. 13.— Biujster’s Compreliendve Bible. 
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can trace, is that of the Bo tree, which he describes as upon a bas-relief in a cave called 
the Jodea-Gopa (Katak, Bengal), “proving,” he says, “how early that worship was 
introduced, and how pre-eminent it was among Boodhists of those days,” and I would 
add before Vedic days. In comparison with it, the faith of the princeling ascetic of 
Oud was young, and could not, any more than its predecessors, clear or purify itself of 
the old loves of mankind. Not only did the holy tree find an early place in Boodha’s 
pure faith, if indeed he ever entirely cast it off, but almost every temple and cave 
showed also its (the Tree’s) allied Phallic faith ; see Fergusson’s own drawings, which 
very distinctly embrace Tree, Fire, Phallic, and Serpent worship. The latter 
must of course follow PhaUie worship, even as the shadow can only follow the 
substance. 

Within certain limits the further a Faith is removed from the time of a Founder’s 
era, the stronger is often the rush back to old paths. 0)ie has only got to glance through 
the beautiful pictures of temples and caves in Fergusson’s volumes, to see this truth in 
Boodhism. Everywhere will be observed the long cist or vagina, with its “ holy of 
holies,” the womb, or Mundane Egg of eternity,—and likewise, ever standing at the 
entrance, of these “ Houses of God,” the Phallic pillar or pillars. It is the old story, 
whether we turn to Solomon’s temple, 1000 B.c., where some writers seem to have missed 
the pillars of which I shall presently speak, or to the Karli Boodhist temples which 
gaze down upon us as we sweep on the Iron-way up the Western Ghats from Bombay 
to Poona, and whiidi date from about the Christian era. Fergusson is here a safe and 
unbiassed writer, and let us pause for a moment to see how he describes this holy shrine. 
The subject is not strictly Arboreal, yet it leads to Sylvan decoration without which 
architects could not get on, and so neither arclnsologists. 

The Karli temple as a Boodhist shrine, is supposed, by those who ought to know, 
to have been elaborated as we now have it, in the first century a.c. Fergusson in his 
Architecture, vol. I. 24, says :—“ The building resembles to a very great extent an 
early Christian church in its arrangements, consisting of a Nave (navis, boat, or ark of 
life), and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle is 
carried; its arrangements and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of 
Norwich cathedral.” 

Now listen to its Phallic decorations, which, were they not so very costly to 
engrave, and to be found in many special works on the subject, I should very much 
like to give, and remark upon in some detail; for j^dlars, elephants, males, and 
females are here very serious matters and always full of meaning. “ The aisle pillars 
have a tall base octagonal shaft and richly ornamented capital, on which kneel two 
elephants, each bearing two figures, generally a man and woman but sometimes two 
females,” all strictly Phallic representations of Power and Creation 1 

“ Under the semi-dome of the apse and nearly where the altar stands in Christian 
churches, is placed the shrine,” in this instance “ a plain dome slightly stilted on a 
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drcvh/r drum." As my readers advance they will find many similar examples of 
plain domes” and “circular drums," and even now, will doubtless be reminded of 
curious articles of the kind in Vesta's shrine on Tiber’s banks, which I shall hereafter 
enlarge upon. 

Fergusson says, that “ the great window which lights all this temple is arched in 
the form of a horse shoe ” which is the Isian head-dress, and 
Maiya’s holy sign, and after which the Roman church adopts 
one of Mary’s favorite head dresses. I give here the Solo-phallic 
idea from Dr Inman; he calls it the “crown of Venus Urania.” 

Of the Phallic pillars in front, placed precisely as Solomon placed 
his Jakin and Boaz (1 Kings vii.), Fergusson says only one now 
exists at Karli, but he thinks that a small temple has replaced the 
other. He calls the column “ a lion pillar, shaft plain, with a capital carrying four 
lions,” representing Power and cat-like salaciousness. The general plan is unmistak¬ 
ably Phallic. 

These pillars are a prominent feature of Boodhist sacred buildings, and are classed 
under the name of Topes, which also signifies towers and tumuli, and is a coiTuption of 
the Sanskrit word Stoopa meaning mounds, heaps, karns, or kairns. When the pillar 
is of a single stone it is called a Lat. It is common to find the pillar with the 
beautiful honey-suckle ornament of the Asyrian, which, says Fergusson, the Greeks 
borrowed from them with the 10ni(; order. This ornament is very suggestive, see 
Fergusson’s drawing of it (I. p. 7-2), lie says the “ oldest monument hitherto dis¬ 
covered in India, is a group of these monoliths set up by Asoka (the Constantine of 
Boodhism) in the middle of third century B.o. They were all alike in form, and all 
have the same inscription, being four short edicts containing the creed and principal 
doctrines of Boodhism.” They all had the honey-suckle ornament which he calls 
“ the earliest known monument of Boodhist art.” There was also the Head and Reel 
ornament so familiar to us from Persian-Greek Architecture, and they arc otherwise so 
similar to those at Persepolis as to leave no doubt of their common origin. It is 
almost certain that these pillars of Asoka stood originally in front of some sacred 
buildings which have perished. 

Cunningham in his “ Bilsa Topes ” tells us, that all the pillars were set up about 
the year 236 B.C., and the rock inscriptions cut 250 B.c., of which the oldest are 
at Ddnti in Kutak, at Gerndv in Goojarat, and at Kapoordigiri near Peshawar. The 
pillars are polished, always forty-five feet high, and are generally surmounted by a 
lion, symbolizing power and salaciousness, and thus making the pillar in eastern eyes 
strictly Phallic. The Chinese pilgrim Fahian, writing 400 A.c. says tliat Asoka erected 
such a lion pillar behind the “ Boodhist Chapel ” which he built at Samkiesa, and as 
Egyptian fleets used to anchor in his great sea-port, Barygdza, which we call 
Braroch or Broach, we can easily perceive where Europe, and especially Venetian 
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sailors borrowed their lion pillars. We know that the great Tope of Sanchi had one 
or two such monuments in front of each of its gate-ways. 

As time rolled on, the pillar ornament became still more prominent, and the 
pillars much more numerous. Fergusson gives a pretty picture (vol. I. 42) of the 
Thuparcmya tope in Ceylon, which one voiter states “has 184 handsome monoliths 
twenty-six feet in height round the centre holy momd.” 

Evidently, mound, pillars, dome.s, drums, lions, elephants, dagobas or sacred arks 
with relics, were all of the utmost importance in this faith, which in the sixth century 
B.O. had determined to reform India. It vigorously, purely, and successfully sot about 
to do this, but not so easily was our first faith to be here wiped out, and more than it 
was firmly located in this “ Eden of the eastern wave,” before Boodha’s day. Ceylon 
was not only par excellence the land of tree worshippers, but possibly even then of all 
our earlier streams. We know from many sources that the Cingalese specially 
believed in spirits good and bad of the woods, and of particular trees, as the Barmese 
and most races do to this day, reverencing, fearing, and making offering to these Spirits 
or Nats. Fergusson says that “ Serpent and Devil worshij) harmoniously blended,” 
but this was rather an after falling away from the Faith of the great Ascetic, for 
Boodhism ever tried to abolish not only Seqtcnt but Ancestral worships, substituting 
Sepulchral Tumuli as dt^positaries for saintly relics, and elevating as the faith 
degenerated, the sanctity if not worship of groves of trees, amidst the deepest and 
most beautiful of which Boodhists love to pa.ss their days “on holy thoughts intent.” 

it has been said that the great impetus which Boodhism gave to Relic worship, 
was owing to the careful distribution of Godama’s remains. This wa.s no doubt a 
politic movement on the part of the new missionaries, and one which all after- 
proselytisers adopted, for man is naturally a worshipper of relics, hair, (clothes, crosses, 
pictures, books, images, and such like. Eight great cities had this Prophet’s most 
valued remains distributed to them, and went mad with excitement over them, just as 
Europe would do to this hour, if any good authority could show to it a bit of a rol)e 
or shoe, &c., which Christ or Mary, or even an apostle wore. The most celebrated 
relic of Godama is his Tooth which, till within the last few years the British govern¬ 
ment guarded as the Palla-dium of Sovereignty over the Island of Ceylon. 

It is of importance to note, in regard to the original purity of Boodha’s faith, that 
Mr Fergusson, as an architect, afiirms that “ on no Boodhist architecture of Azoka’s 
days can he discover either Tree or Serpent worship, nor even the worship of Boodh 
himself.” In the Prophet’s teachings he sees the very highest purity, morals, and 
goodness suc.h as had never Jjcfore been heard of, and which has never been surpassed 
though mixed with many errors—three comparatively venial, one of which is that 
“ ascetiedsm was the path to salvation.” This primal purity has been common to 
most faiths, and so also humility to Prophets, although never as severely so as in the 
case of Godama-Boodha. I cannot find that any prophets said they were gods, or 
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‘‘ one with the Father,” except in the same sense as that they were one with their 
brethren, and desired that they, the brethren, also might be one with God. To return 
to our immediate subject. 

Some trees, as we have shown, were, it was thought, productive of passion or 
offspring; and we read of others, as the LugoSy called by the Romans Vitex^ agnus 
cdstuSy a sort of willow shrub inimical, to this. Under it the female devotees at the 
Athenian festival of Thesmophoria ” slept, when desirous to avoid the bite of the 
serpent ”—thus showing clearly the true meaning of serpent-worship in the mystic 
language of that period. 

The Bael tree^ as a representative of the triad and monad, is always offered at 
Lingam worship, after wasliing the liugain with water and 
anointing it with sandal-wood. The god is supposed to 
specially like all white flowers and cooling embrocations, 
which last sandal-wood is held to be ; and he is very com¬ 
monly to be found under an uml)rag(H)us Bael, more especi¬ 
ally if there be no fine Ficus near; failing both, the poor 
god is often reduced to the stump of a tree; and 

Fig. io.-TnK i.AKL. scarce, liis votaries raise to him a karn 

or kairn of stones, with one promiiumt one in the centre, and plant a pome¬ 
granate, bit of toolsi, &c., near; and if wat(T is available, a litt](‘ garden of 

flowers, of winch marygolds are a favorite. My readers must not fancy that 
this worship is indecent, or even pr<.)ductive of licentiousness. It is coiulucted by 
men, women, and children of modest mien, and pure and spotless lives, though at 
certain seasons, as in all faiths and lands, the passions are roused and the people 
proceed to excesses,^ yet Sivaism is peculiarly free from this with reference to others, 
not excluding Eastern Christianity. Vishnooism, which we may call the worship of 
‘‘ the left hand,” or female energies, is perhaps the greatest sinner in this respect; 
Sivaism is for the most part harsJdij ascetic, as regards its office-bearers and 
orthodox followers; yet all faiths give way at certain solar and all Hindoo 

sects are as bad as Romans at the spring “ hilaria or carnival,^' the more so if Ceres or 

Kybele is propitious, and more apparently so, in countries where writings liave not yet 
supplanted pictures. Amongst all the rudest tribes of India, and even throughout 
Rajpootana, and with the strict Jain sects, who aldior Lingam worshi]), these still show 
their parent root, by devoting some fifteen days annually, after the harvests are 
gathered in, to the most gross form of Lingam worship, in which a complete naked 
image of man, called ''Ekijee” is built of clay and decorated with wreaths of 
flowers, &c, and placed in prominent situations. In most parts of Rajpootana, this 
male image exists at every city and village gate, but is not rendered conspicuously 
indecent until the hooly or harvest enjoyments; and low and degrading as these are, 
^ See the naked festival of tlie Israelites when they got their golden calf, and of modern Shaken, kc. 
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reminding us of our purely animal frame, yet no Hindoo practices of harvest times (in 
all countries the principal marrying season) are so gross, as I have seen practised at 
the harvest homes or midnight harvest revelries of our own country. 

As I have said, Hindooism looks upon Siva worship from a purely spiritual 
stand-point, and this anthropomorphising of the god is peculiarly hateful to all good 
holders of the Vedic creed. Oriental scholars wUl remember how strongly Sir WiUim 
Jones writes in support of what I here say:—“Sivaik rites or services do not seem in the 
eyes of its people in any way immodest or connected with the passions in fact, “ the 
congregations ” take no more notice of what is said and goes on in their “ churches ” 
than those of Europe do when the indecent parts of the Bible are read out, on the purposes 
of marriage proclaimed to large adult assemblies, who one might think could dispense 
with the information as much as the Sivaite with some of his pictures and ceremonies. 

Of Shrub or Flower worship, the most important in the East and South has been 
that of tlie Lily species. The lily of October—the saffron—was very sacred to the 
Karnean, or horned Apollo —that is, the sun—for horns usually stand for rays oj 
glory, as in the case of the horned Moses of our poets, artists, and ecclesiastics, who 
make him like an Apis of Egyj)t, because of the text which says, “ his face shone ” 
when he came down from the mountain. All lilies have more or less to do with the 
female or fecundating energies, and so even in Europe we have many stories of the 
crocus species, because it is said “ of their irradiating light, having peculiar-looking 
bells, three-headed and crested capillaments, three cells, and reddish seeds,” &c. The 
Jews placed such flowers on the vestments of their priests; see Josephus, here very 
full; 2 Chron. iv. 5; Ex. xxv. 31; and some parts of Canticles and elsewhere. I 
shall hereafter enlarge on this feature of foiths. A study of fire worship and Apollo- 
lOnic rites is absolutely necessary to the understanding of these matters, as well as 

the mysteries of candlesticks, lavers, &c.— 
not to mention that of the never-dying fires, 
of all nations, and of Lev. vi. 13, and else¬ 
where ; but I must pass on to the queen of 
flowers, the sacred Lotus and loved Kamal 
—god of love and fertility. The Lotus is 
the seat of most deities, but notably so of 
the creator Brahma, who, thus enthroned, is 
called the Kamdl-a-yoni, or the great andro¬ 
gynous god. The Lotus is the womb of 
all creation. It is said to originate from 
the great fertiliser, water, alone; and 
dropping its great leaves on this fertiliser 
as on a bed, it springs upwards with a 
slender, elegant stalk, and spreads forth in a lovely flower. Even the grave and mighty 
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Vishnoo delights in the lotus, which is one of the four emblems he holds in his four¬ 
fold arixis. It is Venus’ sacred flower. 

The flower is shaped like a boat, is a repre¬ 
sentation of divinity, and is shown as springing 
from'the navel of the great god resting on his 
“milky sea.” It always signifies fecundation. 

Inman, under the head Nahhi, navel, says, “ The 
germ is ‘ Merob ’ (the highest pinnacle of the 
earth), the petals and filaments are the mountains 
which encircde Meroo, a type of the Yoni,” and Sfins- 
krit for mom veneris. Amongst fourteen kinds of **• 

food and flowers which must be presented to “Ananta” (Sanskrit, eternity), the 
lotus is the only indispensable one, as he (Ananta) is then worsliipped in the form of a 
mighty serpent with seven heads. For the force of the restriction, see Glossary under 
this head. 

Hindoo and other writers often tell us that the lotus originated the idea of the 
triangle, which is “ the first of perfect figures, for two lines arc an imperfection ; ” and 
the lotus also gives us a circle on a triangle which is full of cells and seed, and so is 
more perfect still. Siva is, as Orientalists know, “ the god of the triangle; ” and hence, 
in his palace in Kaildsa, we are told the most precious object on “ his table of nine 
precious stones is the padma (lotus), carrying in its bosom the triangle, as origin and 
source of all things ; ” and that from “ this triangle issues the lingam, the eternal god who 
makes in it his eternal dwelling ; ” which, however, is not quite correct on the part of 
M. Guigniant, whom Mr Barlow quotes (p. 11). The lotus is an inverted triangle, and 
is therefore the female sign ; the pyramid, or triangle on base, is Siva, or the Ray of Light, 
the sun-god. I cannot see what some authors urge as to pyramid, or pura-mid, or 
fire-tower, being a combined lingam and yoni, unless, as often represented, it has a 
circle or dot in it. The ordinary idea of its being a ray of Sol’s fire j)iercing the 
earth seems the more likely one, for Asiatics are very strong on the subject of the sun 
being a Darter with piercing rays. 

Another reason why the lotus is in all lands so sacred is its androgynous or 
hermaphrodite character, a feature imperative in the case of all the great gods of man, 
though this is not very clear if we dive deeply below the surfixcc, either in the case of the 
Jewish Elohim or the lotus; however, "Holy Writ” says that this lily is produced with¬ 
out the aid of male pollen, and a truce at present to that “dry hard light” which always 
Spoils the stories of our childhood. Brahma, the creator, whilst sitting on the lotus, as 
all great gods do, desired, says the “ Hindoo Inspired Word,” to create the universe, and 
for this purpose, became androgynous, or a Breathing-spirit (Ruach ?)—^prakriti or 
nature ; when creation at once commenced and progressed, much as we have it in the 
genesis of most faiths. The details of this mystic plant have much exercised all 
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Asiatic and Egyptian minds. In its circular stamina it shows two equilateral triangles 
placed across each other, which Sanskritists call the shristi-chahra, also sixteen petals 
called the shoodasa; and this, it is held, is a Revelation from the deity as to the proper 
age for the representative woman or prakriti, in the Sakti ceremonies. These triangles, 
with apex upwards and downwards, are the chapel or magic diagram which the pious 
are told to ponder over, for it has many significations and possesses numerous spells; 
and hence we see it venerated in all early ages, and still an important article of Free¬ 
masonry. The spells go by tlie name of the devi-chakrams, or goddesses of circles, 
no doubt having a solar signification. This will be made clearer when I treat of 
Hindooism. The Padma and Kdmdlata, or Granter-of-desires, or Consiimmator-of- 
oiir-wishes” are all terms applied to the lotus. It is the symbol of Venus or Lakshmi, 
or of her incarnation—Krislma’s wife, Radha, who is commonly a nude Venus or 
Sakti. It is also called “ love's creeper," the throne and ark of the gods, and the 
waterdoorn one. One author writes, that from far Tibet to Ceylon, and over every 
Eastern land and islet, the holy Padma is only a little less sacred than the Queen of 
Heaven—Juno (lOni) herself. It is as mysterious as the Yoni—is, like it, the flower 
of concealment, of night and of silence and that mysteriousness of generation and repro¬ 
duction ; it is described as a sort of incomprehensible dualism which veils the 



THE LOTIIH OR NKLUMBIUM HEKOIOSUM—TUB SACKED BEAN OP EGYPT AND JAPAN.— Fig, 18. 


Almighty One and his mysterieg from our finite minds. Linnaeus tells us it is the 
Nelumbo, but R. Payne Knight is clearer when he writes to this effect. The flowers of 
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the lotus contains a seed vessel shaped like an inverted cone or hell which are very holy 
symbols with all peoples, and representative male and female. This inverted bell is 
punctuated on the top with little cavities or cells, in which the seeds grow as in a matrix, 
fed by the parent plant till they arrive at such a size as to break open “ the ark-boat of 
life.” They then emerge and float away, taking root wherever they find ground, and 
throwing down long tentacles or tendrills in quest of it. This idea is expressed by Brahma 
in his address to the angels, as given in the Lmga-Poorda, beginning : “ When I sprang 
into existence, I beheld the mighty Naiiiyana rcjtwsi??*; on the abyss of ivaters;’’ which 
reminds us of the Jewdsh Eloliim-god Avho it is said generated all things by “brooding 
o’er the deep.” Of their Jhavh, also, it is said, “ He sitteth on the flood,” and is 
“ enthroned on the deluge” (Ps. xxix. 10). 

The drawings and holy books of China and Japan are full of such groups of the 
sacred plant—^the Neluiuhium Speciosum, as I here give, although it has been 
usual there to call it “ the Holy Bean of Egypt and Japan.” This group is the same 
plant as the single stem shown in figure No. 10. I wish my readers to thoroughly 
know the Lotus, and to endeavour to understand its symbolism, for regarding it 
much will occur in this work, and does occur in all ancient faiths. 

Among jilants denoting fertility, wo must not overlook the “ Tappuach,” or Apple 
of Proverbs and C’anticles, which is now commonly held to be the Citron, an elongated 
fruit, which, with the Palm tree, is borne in proc.ession by all Jews at “ the Feast of 
Tabernacles,” or their harvest festival—fitting symbols, indeed, of Phallic lore. 

In connection with Jacob and his idol-worshij'ping Avife Rachel, Avhose “ idols ” 
by the bye were “Lingams ” according to the original, we have a very curious story 
in Gen. xxx. regarding Mandrakes or Diidai (“ baskets,’' or fertilizing love '‘apples ”), 
which Kitto and others tell us are the fruit of a plant called the Atropa Mandragora, 
of which I give here a drawing. Its root, we 
are told, is generally forked, and closely re¬ 
sembles the lower part of a man; its fruit 
is about the size of an apple, very ruddy, of 
an agreeable odour, and is still often eaten, as 
exhilarating to the spirits and provocative to 
venery.’ Any plant or animal wdiose colour or 
appeurances, and sometimes even whose hair re¬ 
sembled that of any part of the human body, wfus 
in olden times considered to be useful in afiec- 
tions of those parts, like the Archis Masetda, 
which resembles the scrotum or dudai, and 
is probably the basket we see the priest 
always presenting in Phallic temples. This is a 

’ Kitto and Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
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drawing of the Archis Mascula 
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shown in section. “ Love apples ” are a well-known offering to Venus; 
and we see a loving couple presenting these to the goddess in a picture on 

the walls of Pompeii A temple was dedicated to 
“ apples,” and Love was “ comforted with ” them, 
says Solomon in chapter ii. 5 of his Song. Canticles, 
chapter viii. 5 is still stronger. Properly translated, it 
reads : “ I awakened you under the apple tree, when 
your mother lost her innocence.” I hesitate to men¬ 
tion this matter, but such “ inspiration ” must be put 

- ’ down. In Smith’s Dictionary we are told that the 

AucHis MAscuu.- Fig. 16 . Maiidrako is intoxicating, of a very fetid odour, and 

that its apples are always ripe after harvest is over—when it would appear the two 
sister-wives of the patriarch had their highly indelicate quarrel. 

It has always been the custom amongst rude races to imagine that likes cured or 
induced likes. No doubt, where they observed such effects, these must have arisen 
from the sympathy of the organs on the brain by sight or feeling; still it is difficult 
to imagine how looking at a serpent on a pole could cure a serpent’s bite, or how the 
Emcrod images could have cured this disease in the Philistines. My own opinion is, 
that these tales of the desert wanderers, and what they relate of their enemies 
the Philistines and Beth-shemites, are a form of pictorial writing, depicting Phallic 
beliefs which could not be put more broadly. The serpent and j)ole we know; 
the emerods have, it is believed, been purposely made obscure ; but we can sec that 
they are “ protuberances ” of or on “ the secret parts,” and that the injury was caused by 
the Ark—the female symbol. So has the word “Feet” been used as a euphemism in 
Isa. vii. 20, and elsewhere. The Athenians, we may remember, had to offer Phalli 
for neglecting the Phallic god Bacchus ; and for a male to look into an Ark, there 
was but one puuishmiuit, and that masculine. 

It was not only plants which produced mysterious procreative propensities on 
the females of man and beast; for we are told of the genital organs of many creatures 
doing this, especially when in any respect peculiar ; nay, a creature in close resem¬ 
blance to a man merely in the face, has, we arc assured—and this is believed by 
thousands—often produced fertility. The Turtle, Beaver, and Otter have always been 
allied to these occult powers;' and Herodotus, in IV. 109, speaks of others. The 
Skythians used the Beaver for all diseases connected with the womb ; and a friend of 
mine had to give up a Turtle, nolens volens, which he caught in the holy river SSrjoo, 
off the ruins of ancient Ayoodia, to the Hindoo ladies of the place, who at once took 
out the genitals, which are in this creature of an extraordinary size, fried them to 
ashes, and then ground them to powder for aphrodisical and other supposed properties 
m connection with generation and gestation. But to return to holy trees and shrubs. 

I believe that in many cases we can discern in the prevalence of worship or 
veneration for the same tree oiv plant in different, and sometimes quite hostile faiths. 
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where no distinct evidence is forthcoming as to how the veneration first arose, a proof 
that the hostile faiths have drawn their inspiration from the same source—that is, 
from an older faith. This is, I think, the case with the veneration of the Bo tree, 
Toolsi, and a dozen others. 

All Indians, Hindoos, and Boodliists carefully plant and tend the sweet-scented 
Basil, or Black Ocymum Sanctum, which both call Toolsi : this Sivaites particu¬ 
larly honour, saying that Krishna, the Indian Apollo, turned his sky-nymph into 
it, as the Grecian god turned his into a laurel. The Toolsi is specially worshipped 
by women after bathing, and more particularly at the full moon of Kartika, if the 
bathing be in the Ganges. In 1873, this festival fell on the 4th of November, which 
nearly corresponds to the “ Holy Well Day ” of Christians, and the “ Neptunalia ” 
of Ancient Romans, see my tables of Festivals in chapter on Solar Faiths.' 
All black, or blue-black, shrubs and animals are sacred to the- Indian Apollo, 
whose name signifies blackness, and who.se lingam is always black, as Sivas’ 
is white, and the Etruscan’s red. Siva’s faith may have thus come from 
the north, but Krishna’s is thoroughly indigenous to the Indiaii continent. These 
colours are very important towards the tracing of emigrant races and faiths; 
and Dr Inman properly devotes much attention to the subject, sec his Vol. 
II., 265, and elsewhere. Krishna’s first great war was with a mighty serpent— 
Kalya (suspiciously Kalaik or Sivaik) —that is, with a faith which this serpent repre¬ 
sented ; from this cause he was clianged to Krishna, or the Dark One. Wo are told 
that the great Lingam which the Roman Emperor and his court worshipped in the 
third century of Christianity was black ; and if so, we may be pretty certain that it 
came from the Solo-phallic worshippers of India—Krishnaites. The .symbol was 
called Ilelio-ga-helus, which may be a shortening of the words Holio-agatha-l)elus, or 
the Stone of the Sun and Love, as we have the same idea in the Agatha Demon, or 
Lingam God of Egypt. The Roman Emperor married his “ Black Stone ” to the Moon 
Goddess of Carthage, Astarte, and of course both were Phenician or Syrian. Krishna 
is a great favourite with Vishnooites, because he is the Sun or fertiliser, so that in 
Siva or Krishna we have a sort of light and dark sect—an Osiiis and Nox. I fancy 
Krishna was a sort of heretic like Abram, as when this patriarch forsook Ur, or the Fire 
Worship of Kaldia, and came into Syria apparently desiring to worship only trees, wells, 
and his Phallic God, El, Elohim or Al-Shadai, the Tsur, or Rock, and Sun Stone, or Pillar. 

It has been urged that certain shrubs become sacred to certain deities, because 
the name of the shrub is similar to some other sacred object: as the Phalares, to 
Venus, because of the similarity to a Phallus ; the Kisos, or Ivy, to Bacchus, because of 
Kittos; mdi Myrrh to Mary ox Miriam-, —but we are scarcely yet sufficiently in¬ 
formed on ancient rites and myths to decide this positively. Such words as have their 
roots in Phal, Pal, or Pul, and in Ma, Mee, Mwe, &c., have yet to be much investi¬ 
gated. Undoubtedly they all point generally to the mMo and female energies. 
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We have still abundance of worship of trees and shrubs all over the world, 
especially in India, and more especially among the aboriginal races. In a paper by 
Mr Dawant, B.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary of November 1872 , upon the Koch and 
Palias tribe of Dinajpore, Bengal—^who, it appears, are descended from a virgin 
mother overshadowed by Siva—he says, that at all their holiest ceremonies they always 
turn reverently to the rising Sun-God, as Christians do to their Eastern or altar 
window. At marriages they plant four plantain trees, on which to erect their bridal 
house roof, and have as their choicest gifts Mango branches and water. As soon as a 
mother is purified, she takes her babe, places it on a winnowing fan, and presents it 
to the Toolsi shrub. She places it before this, and then reverently salutes the “ holy 
basil ” herself A weU is then rendered sacred by having a Mango branch placed in 
it, and the child is carried towards it by women, who proceed to draw the holy water, 
and pour it forth, “ invoking the god to whom it is offered; ” which god Mr D. does 
not name, but who I doubt not is the Divine Mother, whose symbol water is; it may 
be poured forth to the procreating Father God, personified in the Sun, regarding which 
see details under Aboriginal Tribes ; here wc probably see the origin of Baptism. 

Mango branches are a prominent feature in all ceremonies. The Mango is the 
“ apple tree ” of India, which Man in Indian tale tempted Eve with. 

The leaves of the Margosa tree arc thought by Brahmans to drive away devils, 
and are always placed over the pyre of Sanyasis, or men under a vow of affliction; 
salt is generally also placed with the leaves. It is said that salt was also used upon 
corpses in England: it is still used in parts of the Highlands of Scotland, and at 
Roman Catholic baptisms, as an exerciser. 

The stories of Keltic and Skandinavian peoples are full of the worship and rever¬ 
ence of trees, shrubs, and parasites. Many of the Highlanders of Scotland to the 
present time plant the Mountain Ash, or Rowan tree, near their dwellings and fields, 
to keep away devils. If heath and flowers l>e added to Rowan wands, the most im¬ 
portant services may be anticipated, and especially if all be thrice carried round fires 
kindled at Bel-tine, or the May solar festival.' 

The Rowan, or Mountain Ash, will be always found near holy places and circles 
or Mdehans. It was absolutely necessary that on Beltane, or May-Day, all sheep and 
lambs should pass through a hoop of the Rowan tree, and that on all occasions Scotch 
shepherds be careful to drive their flocks to the hills with a Rowan wand. In aU our 
isles, where malign influences are feared, it was necessary to put one of these over our 
doorposts (the Delta, lOna, or Yoni). No churchyard should be without the tree; 
and pious persons were in the habit of wearing a cross of Rowan, or Mountain Ash, 
on a certain day of every year. 

The Ash 'proper is the Skandinavian “ Tree of Life” the “ greatest, the best, the 
inscrutable,” “tAc life of all things ”—the “ygdrasil,” It has a triple root, one of 

^ CoL Forbes Leslie’s “Early Races,” i. 101. 
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which enters the cloudy nijl-heim; the 2d, Esir; and the 3d, the “ abode of the 
giants.” The Fates, or Horns, sit at its base near the “ fount of Undar; ” and there 
relate the awful things, past, present, and to come, and enact the laws, and establish 
the religions of mankind. The mighty tree dwells not on the highest summits of 
earth, but its going forth is over all the heavens, and its branches unto the ends of the 
world, and its sweet moisture gladdens and revivifies all living things. It is “ an 
inscrutable power,”—male and female,—a sort of Logos or Wisdom, and therefore a 
Parvati, Isis and Diana, and yet a “ trinity in unity." Its fall was looked upon as 
something very serious, and to cut it down was death. When such language is 
used, we require to be reminded that the most sober philosophers acquiesced gene¬ 
rally in all this. Even Pliny wrote, about the time of Christ, that “ trees are the 
temples of the gods ; we delight to worship the same god in the silent groves as we do 
in our stately temples. The fairest trees are consecrated to certain gods ; ”—and not 
the trees only, but any parts of them which seemed to amplify or symbolise certain 
natural features of our frame. 

If the Kelt or Skand attached peculiar powers to, and saw certain occult 
matters in, many of his trees and shrubs, the South did the same. Many fruits, 
such as the apricot, quince, almond, pomegranate, &c., &c., represented great 
females or great female attributes, as I have pointed out in the case of this 
last fruit, the fig, and the lotus. The Pomegranate has long been reverenced 
alike by Pagans, Jews, and Christians; its fruit was embroidei'ed on the Ephod, 
and carved all over Solomon’s Temple ; Bacchus metamorpliosed the girl who died 
from love of him into a pomegranate tree. It is everywhere a prominent Clmrch 
ornament; and Empress Ann of Austria used the fruit, doubtless very ignorant of its 
Phallic meaning, as her device, writing underneath, “ My worth is not in my crown.” 

Dr Inman gives me this illustration (fig 15), of the fruit as it appears wtth bells, on 
ecclesiastical ornaments ; taking it from “Pugin’s Glossary” (Loud. 1868), and sees in 
it the shield of David, double triaughi, and Ves'ica piscis (Yoni), a favourite form for 
church windows. Pagan and Christian. ' The name would doubtless repay careful 
investigation, for the Kimiuon (pen) was the great goddess of the most sacred temple 
in Damascus, and all roots like Ri, Re, Ra, &c., are connected with the Sun, Heat, 
Fertihty, and such like; Ra is the Sun, and Ri “ she who sees,” and therefore “the 
eye,” as at page 72, in my figure for Ishtar. Ram in Sanskjit is “coition,” and 
“ delight ” in respect to the act, and is the root of all words like Rameses, Ranut, &c.— 
(See Benfey’s Sanskrit Diet.) Rama is “beautiful,” “delightful,” and I am told “ the 
diligent one,” a name very often applied to the Fertilizer and Sol. In old Pali 
the symbol for R was a simj)lc stroke or pillar |,—the Egyptian Toth. In 
Phenician and Old Hebrew, R is a circle or oval with a pillar, and almost 
the same in Greek, Etruscan, and Umbrian; in Oskan and Samnitc, the triangle 
of similar signification seems the favourite form.— {Ancient Faiths, ii. 546). 
In Asyrian Ra is any god, such as 11, Ilu, El, or Al, Alla, &c., the root 
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signification being the TJijght., Sun-God, or he of the Rock or Stone, iiv Tsur, 
(allied in this faith to hk Ur, light), tho Rock, “ who begot us,” and “ whose work is per¬ 
fect” (see Deut. xxxii. 4-18, &c., and 
Appendix V. to Dr Oort’s Worship 
of Baalim, annotated by Bishop 
Colenso). The Egyptian Mahadeva 
is called Amon Ea, or the hot or 
heated Sun, and our Indian word 
Ra-ja means the Illuminated and 
Illuminator and Euler, hence Ea, 
Eex, Ec-gina, &c. Jah, according 
to Fiirst’s Heb. Lex., is an increaser, 
so that here, as is so. common with 
Easterns, the meaning is repeated, 
probably to strengthen what is 
meant, as in El-Elohe, &c. Every 
Hindoo temple has the pomegranate 
or Eimmon tree planted within, 
if not around the sacred precincts, 
and in company, if possible, with 
the ficus, almond, custard, and 
apricot; and the priests of this 
faith never place such obj^ts, 
nor put a scratch tpoh the stones 

TBK rOMlOHAHATK A« AN SCOLNAIASTICAl OBJECT.— Fig. 18 . (jf gaCrcd bulldlngS WlthOUt 

strong and well considered reasons. There is but little <^ance or hap-hazard in a 
line of Hindoo sculpture or painting, and whether we look, at the face or prominent 
ornament of a god, or the number of beads or curves of his footstool, we must invariably 
bear this fact in mind. Volumes have been written on the volutes and convolutes of the 
pediment of the most ordinary Mahadeva, though erected as an every-day matter of 
course, in the most rustic village retreat; and how much more so, on temples to which 
multitudes of men, well versed in all these mysteries of their faith, annually resort ? 

All nations, and perhaps Aryans in particular, have considered tree planting a 
sacred duty, and we still see the noble amongst us fond of planting a tree to their 
memory, or to mark great events. Thus Abram planted his “ grove ” at Beersheba to 
commemorate his “ covenant ” or agreement; and every Eastern to the present hour 
loves to do the same. These grand old trees became centres of life and of great 
traditions, and the very character of their foliage had meanings attached to it.- Vienna 
seems to have been built round its sacred tree. Abram seems to have chosen Mamre 
because of its grand oak or pine (Gen. xii. 6, and xiv. 13), for the word usually 
rendered “ Plain,” is Terebinth, which Bagster’s “ Comprehensive Bible ” tells us was 
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an oak or “ turpentine tree,” possibly of “ stupendous height and bulk.” The pine 
usually denotes a great living male, as does the Cyprus a dead male, and the rounded 
elm and sycamore a matron or maid. German agriculturists usually signalize a marriage 
by planting a walnut tree (all nut trees are holy in these matters), and give a name or 
motto to every tree they plant. This nation solemnly planted a lime tree over the grave 
of their poet Schiller, and revolutionary France commemorated that era, so far as revolu¬ 
tionary people can, by planting “ trees of liberty,” which remind us of a name sacred at 
once to liberty, books, and Bacchus. Strange, but true, that the word “book” or bok is 
derived from the name of this god, which I have seen spelt in Keltic Mythi, “ Bakas.” 
The Latin word liher, which signifies a book, whence our word library or collection of 
books, was also one of the names of this god Bacchus. From liber is also derived our 
word “liberty,” signifying in its higher sense, the freedom which knowledge confers,—the 
freedom which was given to slaves, and the general liberty or licence, which was allowed 
at the festival or orgies of Bacchus, and when the youth became a man. Taken in 
connection with the other meaning that the name liber beam, we may see the origin of 
the 6ustom formerly observed in this country of conferring liberty, or securing freedom 
or exemption from punishment to the learned, under the title, “ benefit of the clergy.” 
But liber signifies also the bark or inner rind of a tree, on which books were originally 
written. It is owing to this connection of a tree with a book, that we speak of the 
Imofss of u hook, as we do of the leaves of a tree, and the similarity is preserved in the 
Latin when we speak of the folios of a book, and of the foliage of a tree. Again, the 
word “ edition,” used with reference to books; derived, says M. Littre in his great 
French work, from the Sanskrit, to eat,* allies the idea of books with the fruit of trees; 
thus the tree of knowledge becomes the “book of wisdom,” and we have a “tree of 
lifeso we have also the conception of a “book of life,” and the tree spoken of in the 
Revelations, whose leaves ^ere to be “ the healing of the nations,” is simply a symbol 
of the “Book of Life.” / 

All Deities had representative trees or plants, of which we may note the following:— 


Jupiter was the Oak Pine, Palm, Ash, 

1 Diana was the Orange Flower^ (the maid), 


Poplar, and such like. 



and Agnus Castus, 

Venus 

„ Rose, Myrtle,^ Loppy, 



which prevented “ ser¬ 


Anemone, &c. 



pent bites.” 

Ceres 

„ Poppy, Pomegranate, 

Vesta 


White Violet. 


Wheat, and all Corn. 

Alcestis 

V 

Daisy. 

Minerva 

„ Olive, Mulberry, &c. 

Crocus 

M 

Saffron Flower. 

Proserpine 

„ Pomegranate, (kc. 

All the Muses 

y> 

Wild Thyme. 

Cupid 

„ Periwinkle, &c. 

Pomona 


Fruit and Gardens. 

Artemis 

„ Southernwood or Arte¬ 

Sylvanus 

»» 

Forests. 


misia. 

VertumnuB 

»> 

Hay. 

Adonis 

„ Adonium, Anemone, <kc. 

Apollo 

u 

The Laurel. 

Helen 

„ Helenium, <kc. 

Hercules 

)) 

The Poplar. 

Kybele or Cybele 

„ PineApple—CybelePomum.*’ 

Pan 

>) 

The Alder. 

^ In Latin '’Edo 

is I give out. but "Edo is I eat. 

^ Because its leaves resemble the Vesica Piscis. 

This bridal flower is highly phallic in its details, having long white 

or Sivaik cones and open flowers. 


H 
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All the goddesses loved that which was sacred to the superior ” gods, thus 
Cybele loved the pine, and Diana the poplar; all goddesses also at times are, or 
assume to be water, for this has divers significations which I dare not fully enter upon. 
Neither Al, El, Al-shaddai, Yahve, or Jove could create without this. Occasionally 
Atmosphere seems to fill the place of Saheia, as in the case of Juno (lOna or 10), but 
usually “ The Thunderer ” acts by rain and storms, as the Jupiter Pluvius of Greece, 
and as did Indra, the first of Vedic gods, long ere Jove was heard of. 

In Skandinavia the Hazel tree represents Tor, the Vulcan of the North, who 
creates or fashions with his hammer, and hazel nuts still represent lovers, and are 
thrown to Vulcan or Ool-Kan ki pairs, at Scottish festivals. Bohemians say that 
"‘wherever hazel abounds there will illegitimate children abound,'' and Scotland 
certainly excels in both. Hazel groves were favourite spots with our forefathers for 
their temples, and hazel rods were diviners of mysteries, and still work miraculous 
cures, it is said, but only in school-rooms. In Bavaria the baton of office must be of 
hazel. Should a snake breathe upon a hazel rod, the rod at once turns into a stone of 
bluish colour, which, if then thrown into water, will cure any animal of snake bke—a 
true priestly allegory when we remember that water is the feminine energy, and Siva 
the bluish snake god, the Neel Kanta. The Bohemians tell us that Hcrodias' daughter 
who sought to please Herod, in the ancient story, hovers between heaven and earth till 
all the world sleeps, and then descends upon oaks and hazels till cock-crow, when she 
disappears; also that “ wherever there are nuts, there are wasps, and the women are 
fruitful;" so that Herodias and these trees evidently meant in Bohemia, more than’ 
mere matters arboreal. Bohemians could not have looked upon this story from the 
same point of view as Jews and Englishmen. 

Much very emotional jDoetry is everywhere mixed up with su(di innocent-looking 
things as “our modest crimson-tipped daisy,” “forget-me-nots," the homely flax, the 
ferns which were of old plucked at a certain season for their seeds, the sweet “ lily of 
the valley,” which represents the Virgin Mother, her by whose aid we can ascend, says 
the Roman Catholic, to “a heaven of bliss," for is not its flower called “the ladder of 
heaven." Curiously, all Maries have had the lily or fertile iris as their symbol, whether it 
is that called the Lotus, Nelumbium, our garden Lilium Candidum, or the Gallic Fleur- 
de-lis, of most masculine section. The Rose, ever a lady and our national favourite, 
where others have preferred a male symbol, has thousands of tales of love and passion 
told regarding it, which I cannot here dwell upon, or I should have to wade through 
the mythologies of every nation on earth. Tlie most precious gift from the Pope is a 
golden rose, and it is qnly given to Sovereigns. Dante calls “ The Virgin Queen of 
Heaven the Rose, or word divine, which in her became incarnated." It is a favourite 
emblem of nations. Persians hold annually a gi’6at feast in its honour ; their sacred 
writings say that when Abram was cast into a fire by his persecutors, God made the 
flames a bed of roses for him. Cupid bestowed a rose on the god of Silence, and secret 
counsellings were maihed by suspended roses. 
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In Scottish clan symbols we see veneration for special trees, as the Cameron’s 
Oak, and the Macgregor’s Pine, &c. The Scotch and Irish, who fear what they call 
'Woie.T kelpies, or spirits of ocean, lake, or stream, particularly value as a protection 
from these, the Elder or fiour tree, which is, it appears, valuable also for some other 
matters, of which I cannot at present remember the details. 

Mahomedans attach much importance to the Lote or Tooha, which seems to be 
looked upon as a “ tree of life.” Mahomed, in the S-^d chapter of the Koran, says 
that he saw Gabriel standing by the Lote tree, which is the seventh heaven, and at 
the right hand of the Eternal One, It is everlasting beatitude, and Moore says of it 
[Art Journal of March 18'73), * 

“ My feast is now of the Toba tree, 

Whose scent is the breath of eternity.” 

THE PINE. 

The Pine, as particularly sacred to Zeus, was beloved by Virgins. Chloe, in the 
pastorals of Longus, is adorned with a Pinea Corona as an emblem of Virginity, which 
Daphne takes from her, and puts on her own head. So in Virgil we read, “ Pronuba 
nec Castos accendit Pinus odores; Ovid calls the Pine pura Arbor.”' Diana or maids 
mix its chaplets with the mastic, as a tree of all others most fruitful, but not with the 
myrtle, which, as sacred to Venus, may not appear in a professed virgin’s wreath. 
The pine appears to have been the most sacred tree in Asyria, for all over her palaces 
Mr Layard shows us what he calls the “ corner stone and, .sacred tree,” and the corner 
stone is usually considered the principal stone of a building; hence the Principle in 
each religion is called its principal or comer stone, and the fruit of this most sacred 
tree is the commonest and best gift to the gods. This is probably why we find this 
tree everywhere, and why Asyrian priests arc usually shown as presenting a pine cone 
to their gods and altars. The seed cone seems, however, to be at times the cone of 
Indian com, but M. Layard thinks that the pine or cypress cone is most used in the 
‘ Cult de Venus.’ The Thyrsus of Bacchus, we may remember, has a fir cone, and 
the Bacchic Pole is usually held to be of pine, as very inflammable and odoriferous—it 
is remarkably like the insignia of Boodhism and of most other faiths, as the Tri-Sool 
or three Thoms of Siva, the tridents of Neptune, and other deities. The Pine was 
called the Kybele or “ Cybele Pomum ” because sacred to Bhea and daughter. 

THE PALM. 

No class of trees yields more to man than the Palm, and none has therefore been 
more prized and sculptured. Nineveh shows the Palm surrounded by “winged 
deities or ministers holding the pine cone—symbol of life, which there takes the 
place of the Crux Ansata.” Greeks and Etmscans copied Asjmans or Egyptians or 
Phenicians, and Christians Jews and Latins copied these. Christians and Jews say 
that their righteous ones will “ flourish as the Palm-tree,” and that by the pure water 

1 Fast. 2, 25-8. 
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of the River of Life there will grow the tree of Life, which yieldeth her fruit every 
month, for the Palm was held to he Solar in respect to marking every month, by 
putting forth a new shoot, and at the Winter Solstice fei(;s, it was shown with 
twelve shoots. 

At the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, which is in consequence of the Autumnal 
Equinox and harvest, Jews arc ordered to hang boughs of trees laden with fruit— 
as oranges and lemons, round the borders of their tents or booths, not over them; 
also boughs of barren trees, and when the worshippers go to the synagogue, they are 
told to carry in their right hand one palm branch, three myrtle, and two willows, all 
tied up together; and in the left hand, a citron branch with fruit on it; the palms and 
citrons are severely Phallic and are here indispensable. These they make to touch each 
other, and wave to the east, then south, then west and north : this was termed Hosana. 
On the seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles, all save the willow bough must be 
laid aside. Of course, the same fetes would be observed at Pentecost, in the end of 
Yiar—the second month, as in Nisan the first month, for this last was merely the 
end, as the other was the beginning of the liarvest, which lasted over the'fifty 
(lays as Pentec.ost imj)lies. Plutarch says that the Jews also carried about javelins 
wrapped round with Ivy——as at the worship of Baccihus, u.sually shouting 'Hoz- 
anoth.’ Great libations of wine and water from the Shiloah river, were then brought 
and poured over the altar of the temple. Of the shouting we shall liavc much to say 
hereafter; Germany, ever fond of its old Tree worship, is said to have introduced this 
into the Jewisli synagogues of Germany, but this I doubt. Buxtorf says that there 
arc two very sacred sticks attached to ‘ fJie book of the Law,’ called ‘‘the Wood of 
Life ; ” and after the reading is over, all press forward to touch, with but the tips of 
two ftngers, these two “ Sacred sticks,” with which they then touch their eyes; for 
this touch cures sore ('.yes, and bad vision, and “is of singular service to all women 
labouring with child.” These matters recall to memory sundry rites in Sivaik lore 
which this is not the phwje to dwell on. 

Many early CJhristian writers, as well as the Koran, tell us that the weary persecuted 
Virgin mother-to-be of “ the Almighty God of all worlds,” sat down faint and perish¬ 
ing under the root of a withered Palm-tree, without head or verdure, and in the 
wintry season, where at the command of the foetal child, she shook the tree (a difficult 
task for the strongest man in the ease of a “withered Palm,” and unnecessary, one 
would think, in this case) when down fell ripe dates in abundance, for Gabriel “ re¬ 
vived the dry trunk, and it shot forth green leaves and a head laden with ripe fruit ” 
(Koran, i. 63, ii. 130). The so-called spurious gospels have many'similar tales, and 
those of the canonical writings have wonders no less strange in the “ incarnation,” &c. 

The Palm of Delos (“ Palladia Arbore Palmse”) was siicrcd to the second person 
of the Trinity, and all the Jewish temple was adorned alternately with cherubim and 
Palms ; Christian writers make Christ he ushered in to the sacred AkropoHs with 
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branches of Palm-txees. Toth wrote upon Palm leaves, as we still do all over Asia, 
and thus in a measure, like his obelisk symbols, the straight Palm stem, and leaf, became 
also linked with all the learning and civilisation of the country. Toth and the Pillar 
were synonymous with learning. 

It is not known whether the mythic Phenix gave the name to the Palm or the 
tree to the bird, but the bird is often seen on the tree with a glory, symbolizing “ Re¬ 
surrection to eternal life for the Phenix, was a beautiful bird which ever as th^e year 
swept round, came and died upon the altar of the sun ; but from its ashes a worm was 
developed, which in its season, became again a beautiful bird, and so was astronomy 
taught in the language of pictures and allegory. 

The four evangelists are shown in “ an evangelium ” in the library of the British 
Museum as all looking up to the Palm-tree,' and hence no doubt did Cloristians similarly 
try to instruct their illiterate masses, and so put a cross and Alpha and Omega on it. 
These Palms have curiously enough got two incisions on their stems such as we in the 
East would call lOnis; it is a Chavah mn ; an Eve, and an Asyrian Goddess. On 
the top of the tree is a cross having suspended from its two arms the Greek Alpha 
and Omega, as I show in figure 1G of the Eastern Christian Palm. 

There is a strange resemblance betwixt some of the Skandinavian Tau, or Tor- 
trees,^ and tlic Egyptian Phenix-dactylifera; for on the two arms were commonly 
suspended all the fruits of the season—a sort of “Christmas-tree” idea. The incisions 
above-mentioned, as on the stems of Palms, were almost invariably made on all 
holy Fictis-Sycamores, for without them says Barlow, “ the inhabitants believed the trees 
could not bear fruit ... On the upper part also of the tree was a bust of Netpe,” 
who, in the tree of life, is surrounded by a triple row of leaves somewhat of an oval 
form, and stive of t\ve glory around . . . the Virgin Mary.” Thus Netpe 

markedly yersonlkcd the prineAylc “ of maternal nourishment” (liar. p. Gty Dr Lep- 
sius says, “ from the upper part of the stem proceeded two arms, one of which presents 
to the kneeling figure of a deceased person a tray of fruits; the other pours from 
a vase a stream of water, which the deceased receives in his band and thus conveys to 
his mouth. . . . Beneath the tree arc two herons feeding frovri triangles ”—a very 
suggestive apparatus. Dr L. thinks that this Stele is anterior to the 15th century b.c. ; 
and mark, that this tree, which first fed the living, is now feeding the dead, and was 
then, and is nov) a cross ; and this symbol with its streams of “ living water ” became 
Christian, and the symbol of a dead Saviour. 

Mr Barlow states that from the “ equi-late.ral triangle, the Lingam and Yoni, and 
the Crux Ansata, is derived the Tau and the'cross—the present received symbol of 
eternal life, and one of the most ancient; so that “sexual or universal life,” as he 
calls it, is the root of this religious life; it is a sad fact, but there is no use in disguis- 

Barlows Symbolism, p. 73. s! Tlie Hindostany for a I\dvi is still Tar 

Essays oa Symbolism. Load. 1866. H. C. Barlow, F.G.S. Preface vi. 
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ing facts, especially when put before us by a learned, critical, historical, and philoso¬ 
phical writer; ” it is but kicking against the pricks,’' as the old saying of ‘‘ the 
Pagans ” put it, long before the age of Paul of Tarsus. 

The Tau, so common in the times ascribed to Abram, whether as the looped 
Lingani-in-Yoni, or the plain Bacchic cross of my PL v. 5, was, said Jews, that which 
checked the march of the angel of death—it was in* facf a sign everywhere, of salva¬ 
tion or health (Ezek. ix. 4). The Greek said it was life, and that the © was death, nox 
or immature life, or the silence of darkness; but we are forgetting our Palms. 

At Najran in Yemen, Arabia, Sir William Ousley 
describes the most perfect tree worship as still existing 
close to the city. The tree is a Palm or Sacred date, 
which it appears has its regular priests, festivals, rites, 
and services, as punctiliously as have any of the pro¬ 
phets or deities of earth. He writes on the authority of 
a MS. of the 9th century after Christ, and adds this note 
from a writer on Indian and Japanese symbols of divinity; 
“Arboris truncum in cujus summitate sedet supreitius 
Creator Deus. Aliud quiddam esset observationc dig- 
num : sed ego truncum arhoris meditor, &c. At sive 
Japonenses, sive Indos, sive Tibetanos adeas, ubique tibi 
oecurret, virentis arhoris religio, ob symbola forsan crea- 
tionis, et conservationis rerum recepta, atatie retenta : ^ a 

Fig. 17.— I'ALM TUB®, WITH (’RO.S.S. ’ 

passage which shows us clearly the Liugam signification 
of ‘the trunk’ as this will hereafter be abundantly more clear. It is the high bare stem of 
the palm which added to the great usefulness of the tree, made it so sacred. It was the 
first ofisjn-ing of Mother Ge, says the Ody.ssey (lib. VI.), and against it did fair Latona rest 
at the moment she gave birth to Apollo-—hence the Christian gospel tale. The Koreish 
tribe, from which the Arabian prophet sprang, were from earliest known times wor¬ 
shippers of the Palm tree, and here as in other lands, had it Ix^cn succeeded by the 
Lingam and latterly by solar and ancestral worship. The Arabs used to hang on the 
Palm not only garments or pieces of garments, but arms or portions of their warrior 
gear, thereby showing that they saw in the Palm, viiality—a llerakles or Mercury. 
They must long have heard from across the water—Sea of Soof, of Toth— the 'pillar 
god —or the obelisk; and they saw in this natural pillar and fruit, the same idea as in 
Toth and Osiris. Another Arabian god, sometimes called goddess, was named Atm, 
usually written Uzzah, and she or he was worshipped under the form of a tree called 

^ Georg. Alphab. Tibetan., j). 142, quoted of the tree. Moreover, whether you go to the 

from Barlow, p. 108. Translation—“The trunk Japanese, or to the Tibetans, every where will meet 
of a tree on whose toj) sits Deus, the supreme you green tree worahip (whicli has been) trans- 
Creator. Some other object might be worthy of mitted and preserved as symbolic perhaps of the 

observation but I fix my attention on the trunk creation and preservation of the world.” 
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Samtirck Her sanctuary was denominated a Boss, but beyond this I cannot learn any 
particulars of him or, I suspect, rather her; the Boss is an umbo, see fig. 81. 

The Palm has always borne a most important part in all the faiths of the world 
down to the present hour, and even amongst our European centres of civilisation. In 
the Eleusinian mysteries, as we may see in the Hamiltonian collection of Greek vases 
iu the British museum, the woman who is a candidate for what we in India would call 
the office of a Sakti, or one who desired to dedicate herself to God or to the worship¬ 
pers at the temple of her God, is seen brought forward naked to a sacred font in which 
her right hand is placed. She has been washed apparently there, or as we would say 
baptised, and now the priest raises his Palm branch, symbol of the power over her of 
theMaha-deva, and prays, declaring her pure or Kadash-trtp, and dedicated to him, and 
able now to assist in the mysteries of Bacchus. It is clear that the Palm has here the 
same signification as the Rod of the Egyptian priest, and hence of the Jewish and 
Tibetan or Shaman Sorcerer, all of which will be shown presently to be merely the re¬ 
presentatives of Asher, the Obelisk or “ pillar god,” or Toth, and of his Greek idea, 
Mercury, with his Kaduecus or serpent rod. The Palm is a necessary accompaniment 
iu all Pliallic and Solar festivals, and the tree must have a prominent place on all 
temple sites, as well as in temple ornamentation. It was with branches of Palms that 
Jews went forth to metit their Messiah, which by-the-by is an old word for the Sun- 
Slone as “ thr Anointed One.” Women shfu-ed the name of a Palm, perhaps from its 
grace and beauty as Tanner (Heb. Palm), the wife of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 6), and the 
fair sister of the erring Absalom iiud others. The Palm is also one of the ensigns 
which the glorified spirits in heaven go about with in their hands (Rev. vii. 9). There 
is great justice iu the laudation which all easterns bestow upon this tree ; every part, 
almost every atom of it, is of the greatest use to man-—from its juice he makes spirits, 
wine, sugar, and a kind of honey, and drugs of all kinds ; its fruits are meat and 
drink, the shells form vessels, dyes, p.aper, cloth, mats, &c., &c., and so also is the 
wood and foliage apjdied to a score of purposes. We have seen that the Jews gave the 
Palm a distinguished place at their festivals, so also in architecture. The tree and its 
lotus top says Kitto (Pic. Bible II., Chrb. III.) 
took the place of the Egyj)tian column on Solo¬ 
mon’s famous phalli, the Jahin and Boaz. Dr 
Inman gives me this very clear drawing of the 
meaning of “ the palm tree As-sher.” I shall 
have to speak hereafter of the meaning of the 
arrow-head which is shown as piercing its centre. 

The figure is from a Babylonian gem, figured by 
Lajard, and tells us how clearly the Asyrian 
understood Phallic lore, and this symbolism ; 
for here we see man and animals gazing and frolicking round “ the tree of 



Fig. 18.— THE MYKTIC PALM WITH ALL OR(UN8, AND PASSION 
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Life.” We liave also here symbols of the Yoni and Isis, as well as of the 
fleur de Lis and spotted goat or fawn, regarding which much interesting matter 
will be found at pages 356-7 and 532-3 of Dr Inman’s first volume of Ancient 
Faiths. He tells us here also of the usual confusing sexual facts, that “ the 
palm tree Sarah is (also) an emblem of the celestial goddess,” and that the maleTamais 
becomes Tamar th(! palm—Sec Vol. IL, p. 449. * I show in figure 4 of a most 
interesting plate. No. IV., the Palm tree associated with the Phallus, around which is 
coiled the seq)eut, and on the other side of which stands the upriglit konch veneris ; 
all the coins here seen are borrowed by me from Dr Inman, and by him from various 
sources; I shall have often to refer to the plate in this work. . Of course religious 
iconography is a very difficult and somewhat confusing subject; vine.s, pines, cones, 
heads of Indian corn, branches of dates, and even cocoanuts, all come tumbling across 
our path in a most bewildering manner, still the general result which the races strove 
to depict admits of no doubt whatever in the eyes of any one wlio has studied eastern 
religions amongst, and in a free and kindly way, with its priests. Wc may hesitate to 
say with Barlow that Apollo drawn by (Iriffins is “ properly the symbol of Christ ” (p. 
76), though very much to strengthen this will appear by-and-by ; but we need not 
hesitate in declaring that the Cinx Ansata followed the pine cone and the Palm, and 
led to the Christian cross, and all the.se quaint guises in which we find Christ, even to 
that of the Argha-Nat or Lord of the Vase, which we often see him placed in ! It 
would seem indeed as if from Bacchus’ thyrsus and vine, men took to culling Christ 
their vine and themselves the branches (Bar. 77). The true cross they said was “a 
slip cut from ‘the trtse of Life,’ which by the favour of the angel who guarded it, Seth 
was privileged to take and jdant in the world ” (M. Didron); this Seth was a far more 
important person than even Genesis makes him out, as we shall sec in sketching 
Egyptian and Jewish Faiths. Of course he planted all the world in Hebrew estima¬ 
tion, for he was their Adam, and Moses is often called his prototype. Let us now 
speak of the Oaks of the Dmid,s, and Oracle of Dodona, which sent forth its decrees on 
its leaves. 


THE OAK. 


N ETPE 



The Oak wiis Israel’s ancient “tree of the Cove¬ 
nant ; ” the word actually means this, but at present 
I wish to draw attention to the Skandinavian idea of 
the tree which we sec in this illustration. It was in 
this form that the Druids cut their cross out of the live 
tree, and called it their Thao, Tau, Tor or Thor, the 
Thunderer, or Fashioner, in fact Jupiter Tonans, 
though with these northerns, Odin and Balder 
more became them than Mars or Apollo. I do 
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Fiff. 20.—tor's hammrr 

AND ANOIKNT CROSSES. 


not know if their symbolism reached to a Crux Ansata, but this Tau was 
no doubt that holy sign of life which rendered, or aided in rendering, the Egyp¬ 
tian Scarabeus so sacred, and what the Jewish Seer alluded to as “ stamped upon 
the foreheads of the faithful.” The Samaritan cross, which they stamped on their 
coins was No. 1, but the Norseman preferred No. 2—the circle 
and four stout arms of equal size and weight, and called it Tor’s 
hammer. It is somewhat like No. 3, which the Greek Christians 
early adopted, though this is more decidedly phallic, and shows 
clearly the meaning so much insisted on by some writers as to 
all meeting in the centre. The later Greeks do not seem to have 
thought of these mrly crosses, as having any connection with their 
new faith—^the Christian, and it is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged that they had a solar origin. So far as I know, the cutting 
of a live, tree into a T—tau or Deity, is unique on the part of the Dniids. Borlase in 
his Cornwall thus describes the operation. “ The Druids iill consenting, pitched on the 
most beautiful Oak tree, cut off its side branches, and then joined two of them to the 
highest part of the trunk, so that they extended themselves on either side like the arms 
of a man” (p.108); the whole of this they called “Thau or God, that on the right Hesus, 
that on the left Belenus, and he the middle, Tharanis,” which wc may grant our valiant 
author of the Ilintory of Thorn Worahip, meant the thorn, or upright divider.* 

Maximus Lyiius tells us that amongst the Kelti, a tall Oak was considered not 
only an idol, but the very image of Jupiter. Pliny,‘in his Natural History, says 
that there were woivshippci’s of the Oak throughout France, whom the Greeks called 
Drus. He calls them French Magi and Dryade, that is, priests of the Oaks, and 
sorcerers. The Oak was esteemed by Greeks and Romans the arbor Jovi sacra, the 
tree devoted to God, aud so was it amongst the Hebrews, who called it El-on, as 
much as to say the Tree of God.’'' Turner shows that Dcukalion, the Greek Noah, 
“preached or prophesied by or under an OaJ: or tree, not after, but before the Flood,” 
as Abraham did under the Oaks of Mamre. Both Noah and Deukaliou were instructed 
by a lOne or Dove —the latter, I should say, for all evidence is converging to prove 
to us that Dcu-kal-ion was Siva or Deva-Kala, or incarnation of this Lingam God. 
Deu-kal-ion and his were the beloved of God—Dod-Donai, or Do Adonai; and the 
Greeks, as is here well shown, had “ corrupted the tra,ditions of the East.” They called 
Dodona /^la rm axiavlbav, a sea-nymph, or goddess who had come to them by the sea or 
way of the sea. Sphanheim derives Dodona from “>'■') Duda Iona or Amabilis 
Columha, which is, I suspect. Kali, or the Yoni, and hence the myths about Arks, 
Jonahs, lonahs, and Doves; in the mythology of “ the Ark and the lonah,” Holwell 
and Bryant's Mythology says, that there is a continual reference to the Moon: The Ark 

} London : Nisbet Co., 1873. 

^ Dodd's translation of Callimachus^ Hymn to Delos. Note, p. 126. 
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was Luna, Laris, Boeotus, Naus, Mon, and the mother of all beings. Meno Taurus and 
Tauris Lunaris signified the same, and both were the Deus Arkitis; hence the deity, 
Meen and Manes, which later became Magnes, and was so applied to great people. 
Noah was called the Deus Lunus, because the Moon, or Lunette, was his Ark, as it 
was that of all gods. 

Deborah the prophetess preferred dwelling under a Palm-tree, and Rebeka’s nurse, 
Deborah, was buried under an Oak ; first a Beth-el, or altar, probably a Lingam stone, 
such as Jacob was partial to anointing (Gen. xxxv. 8, 14), being erected, and of 
course under the Oak. On this occasion it was denoniinated a “ place of weeping.” 
All connected with these holy trees was deeply venerated, so much so, as to have 
left their impress even immortally in language, as in (Sanctus) Quercus, aXemt, and 
lucus, which stiU recall to us ideas of something sacred, just as our Bible “ Testimony” 
and Testament does this, quite irrespective of the strange origin of such word. Every 
grand and noble tree was a god-like object, and the abode of deities, and where they 
might always be asked to make their presence manifest. No ancient races tpould start 
at being told that sprites or fairies had been seen dancing under a fine or quaint-looking 
tree, or that the voice of Jove had spoken to any one from amidst its branches. Xerxes, 
at the head of his army on his way to Sardis, paused respectfully before a huge Plane 
tree, and ofiered golden ornaments to the deity, and left a guard to protect it; and an 
earlier, and perhaps as great a king as he, may be seen on a bas-relief of Koyoonjik 
(Nineveh), stopping in his chariot and devoutly saluting a tall Palm tree (Bar- 
low, .99). Nor have Persians yet forgotten such ways, although for eleven centuries 
they have been strict Islamecs; it is still common in Persia to see grave men address¬ 
ing Darakti-fdsels, or sacred trees, and many of these are still said, as in the days of 
Moses, to show fires gleaming in their midst. Jeremiah, in ii. 20, alludes to the tree 
adoration of his people, and Mr Bruce tells us that the Abysinians worshipped the 
Wanzy tree “ avowedly as God.” “ In Arabia, Africa, India, China and Japan,” 
says Barlow, the same stories still reach us, and still the deity sits “ on the summit of 
the trunk, sufficiently near for the attendant spirits below to transmit to him readily 
{he used in Egypt to be generally sJie, the goddess Netpe) the prayers offered up by 
the faithful. We see the same idea in this deity on the Lingam stump, as we do ia 
the Pythoness sitting on the serpent-column over Delphi’s thermal fountain; -and 
Mr Fergusson tells us he secs the same on the panels of the gateway of the Sanchi- 
tope. He considers also that it is only Tree Worship he sees in the altar with angels 
depicted by me in fig. No. 5 ; but I see a good deal more than this. Captain Wilford, 
in 10th vol. “Asiatic Researches,” says that the tree of life and knowledge is a 
Manicheian cross on a Calvary, and .as such it is called the “ Divine tree ” or “ tree of 
the gods.” If it is a trunk without branches (which is a simple lingam), it is said to 
be “ the seat of the Supreme One”—Maha Deva. When two arms are added, it becomes 
“ the Tri-moorti,” or Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva, who are then said to be seated there ; 
regarding which, says M. Guiniaut, in his Religions de VAntiquitS, p. 147 : “Quand 
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se furent form& les quatorze mondep, avec I’axe qui le traverse et au-dessous le mont 
Calay% alors parut sur le sommet de ce dernier le triangle, Yoni, et dans I’Yoni le 
Lingam, ou Sim Lingam. Ce Lingam {arhre de vie) avait trois ^corses: la premiere 
et la plus exterieure ^tait Bramhma, celle du milieu Vi^nou, la troisi^me etla plus 
tendre Sim ; et, quand les trois dieux se furent d^tach^s, il ne resta plus dans le 
triangle que la tige nue, desormais sous la garde de Siva.” 

“ Wisdom,” says the Jewish Proverb, “ is a tree of life to them that lay hold on 
her,” and the serpent is often this symbol of wisdom, as Sophia is in the Greek Church. 
The Kelt had his Tri-Sool, or the three-thorned One, or Trimoorti, or Bel in his 
Tharamis, which the Skandinavian denoted by Odin, Balder, and Tor. Theramis was 
Tor or Jove or Indi-a. Esus was Mars, the irresistible torrent, which some say is 
derived from the Eoman Eas or Es. Belenus, Balder, or Bel is the good and the 
beneficent, who shines on all alike ; but Odin is the Jewish “ God of Battles,”—a Tor, 
who, as Jeremiah says, was “ a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ” (xxiii. 29) ; 
he is “the mighty One,” the “bruiser,” the vcrrj Oak himself, “the Covenant God”— 
Pillar or Terebinth-stem, hefore- whom (Gen. xvii. 1-3 ; xviii. 1) tliis God swore and 
the Patriarch agreed ; thus in connection with an Oak (Gen. xii. 6, 7) Jews and Chris¬ 
tians received their glad promise from Jhavh-Elo-him, and on Mahadeva the two 
patriarchs executed their most solemn oaths (Gen. xxiv. 2, 3 ; xlvii. 29), and beside him 
the pious Josiah had to stand in making his new covenant (2 Kings xxiii. 1-3). His 
very name is an oath and “ a strong one ” (^^*<),* and a “ testimony ” as that for which 
the Ark was built, viz., an Eduth (Ex. xxv. 16, 21), which I shall have occasion here¬ 
after to dwell upon. No place is so holy, no shrine or grave so sacred as Deru’s 
sanctum, said Sklavonians and Kelts, and so also tliouglit Jacob, Joslma, and great 
Jhavh himself.* (See Gen. xxxv. 4 ; Joslma xxiv. 26 ; and Judges vi. 11-21.) 

“ In Palestine,” says Barlow, to whom I am indebted for reminding me of some 
of the above, “the Oak is the semblance of a divine covenant, and its shadow indi¬ 
cated the religious appropriation of any stone monument erected beneath it; it was 
symbolical of the Diyine presence.” * Many a decree or covenant besides those of the 
Jewish Patriarchs have been ratified and sealed throughout Europe “ sub Quercihus,” 
or “ sub annosa Qw’^rcu.” Not only was the Quercus, and so the Quercetum or grove 
of Oaks, the “ Sancta Quercus,” but the “ Holy Oak ” of pre-Christian times became 
the gospel tree of Christian days, as I hope to make clear in the course of this work. 

It was Drusus or oaks that sheltered Zeus on Mount Lyemus, and there, in con¬ 
sequence, was erected its universal female accompaniment—a holy well or a fountain, 
and afterwards a temple. The oak was the patron, nay teacher of hospitality, for 
its shade was as sacred as the medieval church tutvis, which indeed took its place. 
The wisest men, no less than the ignorant masses, saw in it a god ; Jews, Pagans, 
and Christians, nay the enlightened Sokrates, all swore their most solemn oaths under 
' Hob. Alah; Arabic Alat = Phallus. The Vulgate prefex-s to read here “ God.” * “ Symbolism,” p. 98. 
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this monarch of the woods, and the martial Eoman coveted a wreath of it as the 
highest of all rewards. In these respects it was even more to the West, thfui the 
Ficus, et hoc genus omne was to the East; like these specie-s, its wood alone must call 
down fire from heaven, and gladden in the yule (Suiel or Seul) log of Christmas-tide 
even Christian fires, as well as annually renew with fire direct from Ba-al, on Bel-tine 
day, the sacred flame on every public and private hearth, and this from the temples of 
Meroe on the Nile, to the furthest icy forests and mountains of the Sklavonian. The 
Tree Avas called “ the Healer of the Nations,” to gaze down its “ elfish looking holes,” 
or torture oneself on its quaint gnarled stem, was sure to bring about some happy 
result, if not an immediate and direct answer from Jove, Tor, or Toth. The tree-gOd 
was more peculiarly efficacious as a 7/m/er at Yule-tide, ju.st as all sects still , hold 
their sacraments and prayers to be, at their great festivals, more specially beneficial; 
if a ruptured person was stripped naked .and pas.sed three times betwixt two slips of oak 
at Yule-tide, he was .almost immediately healed, and the gods Latterly conceded the 
same privilege to simil.ar good deeds on “ Good Friday,” and naturally so, as this is 
the most hallowed day of the Vernal Equinox. 

The passing n.aked through Odin’s .arms reminds us of m.any strange rites, and has 
an evident connection with Phallic lore. Osiris allowed no clothed ones to .approach, 
and carry him in his Isinian car, as will be made abundantly clear here.after. The 
superstition of p.assing through n.atur.al, or even artifici.al, clefts in trees and rocks, or, 
failing them, c.aves .and holes, has scarcely yet left the most civilized parts of Europe, 
and is firmly m.aintained throughout the rest of the world, .and in India takes the 
thoroughly lite,r.al aspect of the question, viz., of being really “ bom again”—the person 
to be so regenerated being actually p.assed through the mouth .and org.an of a properly 
constructed cow—if the sinner be very rich, of a gold or silver cow, which is then 
broken up and divided among the purifying priests. A wooden or lithic perforation, 
that is an lOni, is, for ordinary men, however, a sufficient “ b.aptism of grace,” and in 
these islands, the holy Ash or Ygdrasil, is the proper tree to regenerate one. Major 
Moore describes his gardener in Suflblk as splitting a young Ash longitudinally (the 
Oak is its equivalent) and passing a naked child through it three times, “ always head 
foremost, for Eickets and Rupture.’’ The tree is bound up again, and if it heals, all goes 
well with the child.^ The operation is ciilled “drawing” in Suffolk, and in 1834 seems 
to have gone beyond the spiritual, .and passed into the sphere of a medical luxury—a 
sort of Turkish-bath, though called Regeneration but a few years previously. In England 
the Ash is for drawing, preferred to the Oak ; it should be split for about five feet, as 
closely as possible East and West, and in the Spring or fertilizing season of the year, be¬ 
fore vegetation has set in, andy'w^ as the sun is rising; the child must then be stripped 
quite naked, and, s.ay some, passed feet, and not head foremost through the tree three 
times; it should then be carefully turned round, as the Kelts say, Deasil-ways —that is 
* “ Oriental Frags.,” 605, author of “ Hindoo Pantheon.” 
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with the sun, after which the cleft of the tree must be* bound up carefully. Here we 
see the Tree as a thing of Life, and forming the very lOni-ish, door of life, and in the 
presence of Siva or the Sun, without whom regeneration of old, or giving of new life, 
is known by all to be impossible. 

I attach a good deal of significance to the following remarks of the author 
of the Hindoo Pantheon, for rude races I have always found to be very keen 
observers of such peculiarities. He says, “ a longitudinal wound in the Wk of 
a tree will primarily assume the Sivaik form—the erect, obeliscal—like the tree 
itself, symbolic of the Linga; expanded for a mysterious purpose—and it is curious 
what a number of mysterious purposes seem to have occurred to prurient eyes— 
it is lOnic. Duplicated, when healed, and healed, we find it still of like allusion.” 
All the forms which this learned Orientalist alludes to, are spells, and highly mystical, 
and are worn on the foreheads of millions, as charms ; just as Europe puts a cross or 
Tau^qually Phallic, on her churches, tombs, and all sacred things. Now the Cross 
or Tau was the ancient clavis or key, by which it was said trees were propagated, 
especially the holy Ash and Sycamore ; the cutting or graft was in fact a clavis, and 
in Christian times our ancestors transferred tlieir love for Tau or Thor to the church 
door hey, for this was the “portal of bliss,” the “gate of heaven so their church key 
and Bible, (of this they knew little,) became fetish charms, which together could un¬ 
fold matters, especially matrimonial. The key was in this case laid in the fetish volume, 
and certain words were then repeated as to the wish of the searchers, and the verse on 
or over which it was found, was the god’s answer; witches much feared this fetish, 
and no wonder, for they, poor ill-used wretches, were weighed against tlie church 
Bible ! The “ thread-needle fetes,” elsewhere mentioned in Cornwall, are of the same 
significance as passing through tree or rock clefts, indeed passing through the Killarney 
tree cleft is called “ threading the needle and Jis Cicerones tJiere tell one, are speci¬ 
ally fertilizing and “saving of pains your honor, to your lady, if in a certain w’ay.” 
Oxford exhibits the same phase in her “groaning cheeses,” the cut of which in a 
(iircular or oval form, must be kept ready at a birth to pass the new-born babe 
through; afterwards, like wedding cakes, it is cut up and given to maidens to sleep 
upon, “ to excite pleasant and expressive dreams.” 

The Dodona of history was not purely grove or tree worship ; that faith had, I think 
much faded before these days ; a close scrutiny of all the most ancient records I can get 
regarding this celebrated oracle, seems to place tlie matter, to be brief, somewhat thus:— 
The Peliades, of whom much will be hereafter said, were, says Pausanias, “ the most 
ancient prophetesses of Dodona in Ka-onia (query Kal-IOnia ?) even antecedent to the 
celebrated Phemonoc;”’ their first oracle was Zeuth-Zeus, the Lingam god, who stands 
through mythology variously as Prometheus, Noah, or Deukalion—Deva Kala, or Devi 
Kali, for sexes are here of no account, Jupiter Ijeing frequently styled the mother of 

^ Holwell’s Myth. Die., Dodona, 
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the gods,’ here meaning merely the Parental source, or the Peliadian idea of the 
cause of generation, see volume cited, under numerous articles, as to Zeuth. The 
worship here, that is at Dodona, was evidently lOnish or Dove-ish *—a name the 
Greeks appear to have punned much upon, saying however that it came from Theba 
or Thebes, the Arh. Thebais of Egypt was founded by Koothites, variously styled 
El-o-pians, Pier-ians, and Kad-miam, regarding whom we shall speak a good deal 
etymologically and otherwise further on. The worship at Dodona appears to me, from 
my experience in the study of Eastern Sivaik shrines, to have gone through such changes 
as : first, a sacred tree, no doubt an oak; then a Litigam under the oak ; then a sacred 
grove whose leaves rustled and whose priests intcupreted; then a fountain whose 
murmuring improved on these ; then tinkling cymbals on the oaks ; then the Lingam 
pillars on which the brazen kettles hung and the boys played; then Fire and statuary 
gods, ending in Jove. The grove was undoubtedly man’s first temple, and became a 
sanctuary, asylum, or place of refuge, and as time passed on, temples came to be 
built in the sacred groves. There is no doubt but that where the holy Al-Ka-aha^ of 
Meka stood was hut a grove and a well, and round all the “ holy cii-cles ” of England, 
and Klac/tans or Kirks (circles) of Scotland, stood, say our best authorities, “ sacred 
woods,” and the same holds good wherever I have been able to investigate the origin 
of a shrine. Let me repeat, for the matter is most important,—First and prominently 
comes the tree ; then the grove and well; then the little column or Phallus; then the 
altar of unhewn stone, and an Ark or adytum, then poles, gongs, or bells, streamers 
or serpents, &c. The early gods liked not walls, said Pliny very truly, and that the 
Jews well knew this we see in Gen. xii. 6, 7 ; xiii. 18, and elsewhere, though our 
translators too freely use the word “ altar ” or naro, instead of tree. 

We have in the story of the origin of the great temple of Ephesus another case 
like that of Dodona, but showing the worship of the elm or beach, or both, as the 
substitute for the Sancta Qucrcus. Callimachus, in his beautiful hymn to Diana, is 
thought to ascribe the origin of the shrine of Ephesus to the Beech tree, whilst 
Dionysius thinks that the first holy tree there, was the Elm. Both these trees were 
much revered by the Amazon who fervently worshipped Diana, to whom they were 
sacred. Callimachus wrote,— 

“ Beneath a Beech the war affecting race 
Of Amazons to Thee a statue raised, 

Where Ephesus’ proud towers o’erlook the main.” 

And it appears that the beginning of this celebrated oracle was the placing here of a 
little statue of the goddess in the niche of an Elm ; some say it was a figure in ebony 

made by one Kanitia, but others more orthodox declare that it fell down from Jove_ 

and why not ? All good and great things, nay, all earth’s great ones came direct 
from heaven, and so also do all the Bibles of the human race. 

' Holwell’a Myth. Die., Jupiter. 

2 The priestesses of Dodona wore called by Greeks Pdiades, and by Latins Columlce. 

8 From Kabl, the Front," “ Place of Plenty,” the “ Pudendum viri vel femin®. 
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The Jewish temple had, it is said, an enclosure planted with a Palm, Cedar, and 
Olive, as the mosque which stands 
on its site now has. We know 
that the firaitful olive was Maiya’s 
or Asherah’s or Mylita’s symbol, 
as the cedar and the palm are 
Mahadeva’s and Asher’s. The 
last act of Joshua’s life—1427 
B.C., says English orthodoxy— 
and be it remembered he was the 
great circumciser^ of all the 
tribes, was, “to set up a great* 
stone under an oak that was by 
the Sanctuary of the Jhavh at 

Shcchcm ^JoS. xxiv« 26) as SL Fig. 21 .--an orthodox mosque, with ficus, palm, and ce»ak. 

witness,” lost the tribes should afterwards deny their Elohim ; under this oak, with its 
sacred pillar stone—which stone could hear and no doubt speak—was Abimclech crowned 
king of Israel 228 years later {Jud. ix. 6). In Smith’s Bible Dictionary we read that 
“ this veneration throughout Old Testament history of particular trees, was amongst 
the heathen extended to a regular Avorsliip of them.” Surely by this it is not meant 
that these Jewish tribes were other than heathens; but I doubt the applicability of 
this word to any ptioples. Eusebius writes that the tree under which God sat and 
talked with Abram, and arranged the great Covenant on the plains of Mamre, was 
worshipped dowm to the days of Constantine, but that “ he cut it down to build a 
temple to St George! ” 

As the early Indian and Israelite worshipped under what they each thought most 
beautiful and good—so do the pious of our own day ; and so we in India find Asher and 
Asherah, Baal and the Grove, and the sacred fire-ark-altar, set up under lovely and 
sacred trees; it was in later times that mjui built temples with domes and minarets, 
and herein still symbolized his old faiths; and so do. we still enshrine all we hold 
sacred, in altars and cathedrals, with spires and towers pointing to heaven, and marked 
by that symbolic cross which carries us back to the origin of Faiths in many lands. 
If it was not the “Asyrian Grove”—(Asherah) or Asher, I believe we see the Jewish 
idea of “ grove ” worship to the present hour all over InVlia in the worship of Mdmojee; 
numerous grotesque but very symbolical figures commonly seen seated under a holy 
banian tree in the outskirts of many villages, which are worshipped monthly throughout 
the year by all classes. The picture' at the head of this chapter is meant to represent 
this worship. The usual figure is an elephant with a curiously shaped horse’s head ; 
it is always hollow, with a large orifice behind. The elephant represents power, and 

^ A T-eligious rite ordered by the tribal god. 
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the horse’s head intelligence, as also the Sun-god Baal or Asher. It is more phallic 

than Hippos-like, hut my sketch both here and in 
No, 1 is from nature : Clearly the large hollow inside 
denotes the mighty womb of Maiya, Mama, or 
Mamojee, that is moiher-jee, the affix signifying 
respect, “great” or “universal.” 

TJie “ grove ” of our Old Testament trans¬ 
lators was pure Phallic worship, approaching to 
the Salcti, or Left-hand sect, whilst the worship of 
Baal, or Asher, was the Sivaite form of the faith: 
I hope I shall not offend my Vishnoo-ite friends, if 
I say that the “grove” sects of Syria seem to have 
come nearer to their phase of the faith than 
to the Sivaites; we may grant that both worshipped “ the Tree of Life” for 
it is male and female. I give here a precise sculpture of 
Jewish Grove from Dr Inman, I. 161, where full particulars as to 
the sistrum-looking object and its thiiteeu flowers will be found. 

The Israelites, as all old nations did, worshipped the “ gi-ove ” and 
lingam separately or together “under every green tree,” and our 
English version, as before said, translates the Hebrew, Asherah, 
wrongly into “ the grove.” Biblical Dictionary says, that 

Ashtoreth is the pro])er name of the Pheniciau goddess called by 
the Greeks Astarte, whilst her worship, or name of her symbol or 
image, was Asherah. The general notion, says the learned writer, 
here symbolised alike by Je ws and Gentiles, is that of productive 
power, as Asher or Baal symbolised generative power; Asherah 

was the Aspian Ishtar or Star of love, very 
often rei)resentcd thus, as an (sye, so that we are 
left in no doubt as to the purity of the faith of 
this “ holy Jewish people.” 

The male “ tree of life ” is quite differently 
delineated to this “ burning bush ”—the symbol of 
the ark goddess, and is probably most clearly re- 
I'lg. 24 .-i 8 H-iiK OR 8TAK <»■ i,ovK. prcseuted in this next Asyrian sculpture, where 

the. man with knife and cone in hand is seen approaching the “door of life,” em¬ 
battled, to denote “ dorninio'U,” as Isis is very usually shown ; the seeding tree stands 
in the midst of the picture^ and beside it the Bull, or Power with “ Passion ” as the 
serpent round his neck; more will appear on this subject in my chapter on the 
Faiths of Kaldia and Asyria. 

The tree and serpent, says Fergusson, are symbolised in every religious system 
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which the world has known, not excepting the Hebrew and Christian ; the two together 
are typical of the reproductive powers 
of vegetable and animal life. It is 
uncertain whether the Jewish “tree of 
life” was borrowed from an Egyptian 
or Kaldean source, but the meaning was 
in both cases the same, and we know 
that the Asyrian tree was a life-giving 
divinity, and Moses, or the writer of 
Genesis, has represented very much 
the same in his coiled serpent and love-apples or citrons of the “tree of life.” 

Let us now try and probe this phallo-tree worship to its root; for very many 
years it was to me inexplicable, and 1 made it a constant source of inquiry among all 
races in India. At the time of the earliest tree worship, 1 look upon it that man was 
but a little removed from the state of the animals amongst which he roamed, and, like 
them, was wild and homeless. Though the soul was here with its germ which was 
yet to teach the heart to aspire to the spiritual and beautiful; nevertheless above all, 
were within man, at this infantine period of his growth, chiefly those potent sensual 
passions which caused him to feel the law of his continuance, and the preservation of 
his species, as the one great and controlling object of his life. He was thus in entire 
unison and sympathy with every animal, nay, evciry animate object of creation, 
which seemed to partake of or to symlxdise that which his own sensual nature most 
dwelt upon; and tlie more dwelt on, the more impetuous and imaginative would 
his nature become, especially when not hindered here by those higher cerebral 
developments which refine, and in a manner curtail the bnital. As we study rude 
peoples we can sec that in a thousand forms they observe generating nature where our 
higher cultivation sees only natural phenomenon. It is quite evident that in the 
shrouded circular covering of the tree, with its abundant fruits and flowers, and its 
earth-piercing stem, ancient wild races saw distinctly pourtrayed what we can scarcely 
imagine, and hesitate to announce even when the facts force themselves upon us, 
exclaiming, “ this is too flir-fetched ; ” yet long and in¬ 
timate acquaintance with men of every Indian sect, 
has assured me of the truth of such matter as I 
have already, and desire further here to treat of. 

I have in figure 10 given “the Skandinavian 
idea ” of the tree, and I now give that which, after much 
study, I have come to the conclusion, is the Asiatic idea 
—viz., that it is the Toth or Pillar, and the Earth or Isis. 

We must not expect to find a clear and logical sequence 
m things mythical, any more than in our ecclesiastical or theological “mys- 

I. K 
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teries ”_^we see how the most learned Christians fight about transuhtantiatian and 

consuhstantiation, and openly aver that neither their words nor arguments are to be 
taken according to the reasonable and grammatical meaning, which the outside and un¬ 
regenerate world affixes to these; they assert that “ the real presence” is in the bread and 
wine, and yet is not, and that no one knows how or when it got there; in fact there is 
a considerable muddle, which yet we are to receive, and try and swallow with what 
faith “ the Lord only can grant to us; ” and so it is with Hindoo mysteries, as the 
orthodox have often told me, when hard pressed to dry and logical conclusions. Some 
say that the tree pierces the skies, of which Juno (lOni) is the representation, and 
that hence its flowers and fruits, which it culls from the rich abundance of the heavens ; 
others, that the dews which nightly suffuse its leaves and branches are the “ over¬ 
shadowings ” of great Bins or Indra, who thus becomes the Greek Ouranos, and the 
eai’th the Ge or female energy; this is, I think, tlie real Asiatic idea, for the Greeks 
learned tlxeir lore in Asia, and they are never tired of tlieir Ge and Ouranos idea, and 
this is the most usual Indian notion by those few priests who know anything of the 
subject. Perhaps a compromise is possible by saying that the Pillar or Stem is Jove, 
whilst Ge and^Juno is mundane matter and moisture, acting and reacting on the fruit- 
yielding mass ; anyhow the whole is “a thing of beauty,” and was for long long ages a 
veritable god. The Cross Idea probably followed at a very remote interval the Phallic 
and Serpent symbolism, but rapidly on the Cross, came semi-spiritual notions, which 
crystallised themselves eventually, and then concreted with other matter into such forms 
or names as the Kaldian “ Memra,” the Greek “ liogos the “Divine Wisdom” or 
“ Word,” which existed, it was averred, “ from the beginning with the Father.” This 
wisdom was heard no less amidst the thunderings on desert mountains and the oaks 
of Dodona, than “ among the branches of the Tree of Life in the Paradise of Osiris,” for 
Egyptians held, that from her scat on her sylvan throne, Netpe, “ the goddess f divine 
life” there proclaimed the will of Heaven. It was she of Sais, and she of “ a thousand 
lights,” who sat there, and it is her lights which Jews and Christians have carried 
down to the present day and sot up in them altar candlesticks ; and it is her “ tree of 
lights ” and good gifts which they still symbolise in Christmas-trees at the winter 
solstice : True, we here have it from Germany, but it originally came from the Nile 
or from the furthest east, where it is now, though in a somewhat dififerent way, 
vigorously maintained. 

The identity of the Tree and Cross is often to be observed in Christian literature— 
sometimes the tcims are interchangeable. Thus in the tenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, Peter, speaking of Jesus, says, “whom they slew and hanged on a tree.” 

The tree of knowledge represents the life of the soul or spiritual life. The “ tree 
of life,” or he who gives life and supplies food, which is the true old meaning of the 
word Lord, represents the physical life, or the life of the body. It is said that in 
Egypt the Pyramid has the same mythological meaning as the tree, but I rather think 
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we ought to look at the two as forming the sacred double triangle of Phallic meaning, 
which signifies Fire and Water, of which I will speak by and by. 

The Cross, of course, my learned readers all know, is a pre-Christian symbol. It 
was not employed as a symbol in Christian worship till 300 A.C., nor till 600 A.c. was 
the crucifix, or “cross of the crucifixion” employed. The cross after 300 A.C. began 
to be looked upon as an exerciser, possessing great efficacy against all sorts of devils 
and evil spirits, and had thus again become the charm which the old Pagan faith 
attached to it. It was still the tree symbol in another form, though after 600 A.C. it 
merged into “ the Cross of Calvary.” To the present time the cross retains its old 
significance. On Good Friday, Christians regard it as the symbol of death, whilst on 
Easter, or resurrection day, it becomes the emblem of eternal life, therein inheriting 
all the pleasing associations that belonged to its Pagan prototype. Easter, of course, 
is the well-known Solar and favorite Phcnician festival of Astarte or Ashtaroth, the 
Female Energy, and to Sol we owe all such festivals, and most of the rites and sym¬ 
bolism they develop. 

The writer of Genesis probably drew his idea of the two trees—that of Life and 
that of Knowledge —from Egyptian and Zoroastrian story, for criticism now assigns a 
comparatively late date to the penning of the first Pentateuchal book. * After Genesis 
no further notice is taken in the Bible of tlw “ Tree of Knowledge,” but that of Life, or 
the Tree which gives Life, seems several times alluded to, especially in Apocalypse ii. 7. 
The Lingam, or pillar, is the Eastern name for “ the Tree which gives Life,” but when 
this Tree became covered with tlie inscriptions of all the wisdom of past ages as in 
Egypt, then Toth—“ the Pillar,” came to be called the Tree of Knowledge, for it im¬ 
parted life to the body secular and spiritual. Mr Barlow VTites thus :—^ “ Bosellini, 
in his great work on Egypt, has a scene in Paradise taken from a tomb at Thebes, in 
which several ge.ncratious of an Egyptian family, wdiich flourished under the eighteenth 
dynasty, up to the age of Rameses III., or from sixteenth to thirteenth century B.C., 
(this is now thrown further back), are represented partaking of this immortal nourish¬ 
ment—the fruit of ‘ the Tree of Life.' . ... The head of this family was named Poer. 
(here clearly a worshipper of Poor the Phallus). . . . Each is receiving from 
the Tree of Life, or rather from the divine influence residing in the Tree ... a stream 
of the life-giving water, and at the same time an offering of its fruit. . . . The tree is 
tlie Ficus Sycamorus, the sycamore tree of the Bible, and it stands on a sort of 
aquarium, symbolical of the sacred Nile, the life-supporting agent in the land of 
Egypt . . . the lotus is seen on its banks, and a heron, the symbol of the first trans¬ 
formation of the soul in the Paradise of Osiris, stands on each side.” Now Osiris is 
the sun and the Lingam, and Osiris is the Nile, and so here we have our “ Asyrian 
tree of life,” and our fig-tree, so sacred to Siva, and so worshipped by women in India, 

* Barlow’s “ Symbolism,” pp. 59, 60. 
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and which so sorely tempted poor Eve to her “fall.” Under it did the Egyptian 
receive his baptism of “ life-giving water,” poured upon him by Netpe, she who sits 
amidst the branches, with trays of fruit, and vases of the water of life ; and it is the 
flow of these waters, says Mr Barlow, that our early Norman Christian temples show 
as falling in parallel zig-zag lines over doors and fonts, figurative of the initiatory 
sacrament of the Church, called its gate or door, the janua ecclesice. This baptismal 
rite was no new thing to the Egyptian, as numerous sculptures show, but occasionally 
the “ water of life” is represented hy “ criiees ansatce, joined together in a zig-zag man¬ 
ner" (p. 61), as if this water was like that mentioned in John iv. 13, 14, different from 
all ordinary water, because drawn from “a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” 

Now the first Egyptian Tree of Life was, says Barlow, quoting his authorities, the 
sacred Date-Palm, or Fhenix-dactylifera, of which Dr Lepsius shows us so much 
worship 1600 years ago, and of which “the Spouse of the Church” says, “I will go 
and take hold of the boughs thereof” (Canticles vii. 8), possibly being unaware of the 
meaning of the Skandiuaviau tree. The second sacred tree of Egypt, the writer 
thinks, was the Ficus, and we need not dispute the chronological order, but any how, 
the cross was the grand idea, as Tree worship faded; and we possibly see a good picture 
of the transition in that celebrated one which Barlow* so well describes as in the Apsis 
of St John (Ion) Latcran at Rome—a fitting place, reminding us of the holy name 
lOna or Columbm, which so prominently figures here. Mr Barlow says that the holy 
tree is there fenced off from all mankind, on the sacred mount of the four holy streams 
—^the gospels of living waters. At the entrance of the enclosure an angel with drawn 
sword bars the way ; “ Ijehind him, in the centre of the enclosure, is a palm tree, and 
on it is perched a Fhenix with a glory of rays. On one side of the tree stands a 

venerable old man, on the other side a younger one— 
each has a glory; these figures are intended for the 
Father and the Son, and the palm-ti-ee between them 
is ‘ the Tree of Lite in the midst of the Garden.’ On 
the top of the mound, and planted in the fountain 
of water, from whence the four streams gush forth 
{understood to he nations), is a lofty, articulated, and 
gemmt'd cross, bathed in beams of light from the 
radiant body of a dove—the Holy Ghost—hovering 
over it” (Barlow, p. 72). Let us here try to get a 
very distinct idea as to what we have arrived at, for 
the change of faith is now clear and sharp, and 
meant to be so,—a drawn sword bars the old way, 
nB.27.-TKEitANDsoi.*.»iDKiA5i>KVEi,opiti.ATBOMK. towurds thc trcc, uud bohold the new one! I have 

but drawn from the words of the describer of this picture, what appears from a 
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thousand other illustrations, and not only from this one, in the celebrated temple to 
lOna, the new banner, which the young faith has selected. I too have stood and 
studied this remarkable picture, and wondered if its circumambient Jordan would 
ever increase its bounds to embrace all the family of man, and wash away the Phallic 
mound, and release the dove from its ark; for we have here indeed a very Phallic- 
looking picture, which if we but twined a serpent on that tree in the fountain, we 
might suspect had originated in Benares or Kashmere. 

The Palm and Ficus have, it is true, gone, but only so in their natural forms; the 
substance, or “ real presence,” is all here. Here also is the Caput-Oline or Olympus, 
with a fountain of water, from which flow the waters of the life of mankind, and in 
this has been placed the old, old cross, and the fount seems to suit it, as the ring of the 
Egyptian Crux-Ansata ; but there is no place now for the sweet goddess who nestled 
amidst the branches of the old Tree of Life. So she has disappeared, but by no means 
altogether; for she has left her symbol, the mystic Dove, illuminating it from 
above There docs not here seem much for the old and new faiths to quarrel about, 
and certainly not for the adherents of ea<;h to hate and loathe one another; not 
to say to slaughter each other for, by thousands and tens of thousands, and for 
long centuries. A wise umpire might, one would think, from a mere glance at the 
loading features of each, have reconciled them ; but it is not so with faiths; a shred 
of an old vestment is quite sufticient to draw the sword, and to light the fires of a 
hundred Smithfields. And surely a descent from Osii-is to the Palm tree, then to the 
Ficus Sycamora, an ignoring of Netpe, though the substitution be the lOni, then 
the quarrel as to whom the Cross belonged, a denial of fair Netpe’s baptism and 
office as the Lady, or “ bread distributor,” now claimed for the virgin motlujr of Beth¬ 
lehem, though both words signify the same, was enough to arouse the ire of even 
saints. Whether it should have been so or not, it was so ; and the new God, and new 
Virgin, and Cross, were boldly declared as having no connection by idea or otherwise 
with the old ; yet wise philosophers, in secret nooks (for they were too discreet to 
speak their minds), no doubt smiled and thought otherwise. They had learned that 
though faiths may be held by their votaries to have started at times with a tabula, rasa, 
yet none ever remain so ; for God moves not, so far as historians and critics have 
been able to investigate, by new creations, or by fits and starts. He ever weaves the 
new threads of progressive ideas into the old ones, for the bottles are too fragile to 
bear an entirely new Avine. The discreet old philosophers probably said among them¬ 
selves, “This Virgin and Prophet of Nazareth, whether historical or mythical, must have 
sprung from the old, old virgins and prophets, and in time the ideas will again entwine 
themselves about our old ones, altering, and mayhap improving on them, but never, 
as time progresses, able to ignore them.” 

Netpe, the Holy Spirit of the Egyptian Tree of Life, was female, as was Jehovah, 
but after ages changed her sex, from casual circumstances noticed elsewhere. “She was,” 
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says Rosellini, “a form of the Egyptian Ehea, the sister and wife of Sev (Siva) or Saturn. 

. . . Her hierogly[)hic name is the ‘ Abyss of Heaven ’ ” (Barlow, p. 63). Of course, for 
“ Heaven ” here is Siva, and the consort of all gods is called in Sanskrit an “ Abyss,” 
“ Cave,” and such like, which I would rather not illustrate, equivalent to the Syrian 
Chiun, Kiun, or Kevan. Osiris was the Son of Time (Kronus of later days), who was 
Sev of Egyptian cosmogony, and his mother was Netpe, the vault of heaven; and 
thus in a sense Netpe was Mary, for Osiris was “ he alone of all the Egyptian gods 
who was born and died on earth; his birthplace was Mount Sinai, called by the 
Egyptians Nysa, hence his Greek name Dio-nysus—“ the same,” says Mr Sharpe, “ as 
the Hebrew ‘Jehovah Nissi,’ which Moses gave to the Almighty when he set up an 
altar to Him at the foot of the holy mountain (Ex. xvii. 15). Philse, or the holy 
island, is the more accredited place of his burial,” for islands are always holy to Siva. 
Osiris came to earth for the benefit of mankind, was put to ^eath, and rose again to 
judge the quick and the dead, “which,” says Barlow, “was the great mystery.” All 
were to appear before him, to give an account of every deed done in the body, an 
amount of labor (for all is to be recorded we are told), clerical, and argumentative, of 
the audi alteram partem kind, which entered not into the minds of these poor writers 
to conceive of. I may mention that all great plains, and even continents, have very 
feminine names, thus Isis or Isha (woman) is often applied to the plains of the Nile 
and other fertile pastures, and so we have Berfi-Koonti as a name of India. 

The Hebrew prophet Ezekiel shows, in xxxi. 3, 6, 9, that he and his tribes under¬ 
stood trees to stand for great nations and great men, and Eden for a garden of gods 
or of god-like men, or for the rich lands ruled over by great and powerful nations. 
“ Asyria was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, the cedars in the garden of God 
could not hide him, the fir-tr(!es were not like his boughs, and the chesnut-trees were 
not like his branches ; nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in his 
beauty. I have made him fair by the multitude of his branches ; so that all the trees 
of Eden that were in the garden of God envied him.” Thus then neither the “ Tree 
of Life," or “ Tree of Knowledge," which the angel was set to guard, was like unto 
what man had developed into. Isaiah says that the blessed are to have “ beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the skirt of heaviness, 
that they may be cdled trees of righteousness, the planting of the Jhavh ” (Ixi. 3); 
another, of numberless sayings, which we may glean from all the sacred writings of 
earth, to show how glorious a thing a tree was ever looked upon by men in their early 
infancy. If Nehukadnezer likened himself to the (jentral tree of the whole earth, 
whose height reached unto heaven, which was fair to look upon, and whose fruits and 
protection all the lurds and beasts of ea.rth sought, but which was; he foresaw, reduced 
to a mere Lingam—a, stump sunk into the tender grass of the earth, and bound with 
brass and iron;—so did Christ ask that his followers should look upon Him as the 
vine-tree, and themselves as the branches; and so has Europe, like more ancient 
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peoples, connected the ideas of the Cross and the Tree. The poor, "who could not get a 
metal representation or image—(query, Lingam ?) to worship, usually, even in Isaiah’s 
days, got “a tree that wiU not rot,” and prepared from it “a graven image that could 
not be moved ” (xl. 20), Mr Barlow, who notices this, says, that “ most nations, if 
not all, would appear at some time or other to have had a sacred tree, and from the 
worship of sacred trees to have proceeded to the adoration of idols formed from their 
wood. This was the opinion of Winckelmann and Caylus; it was also held by Pau- 
sanias ” (“ Symbolism,” p. 97). Now this is a very clear and powerful support to my 
views, and to the order in which I place the Tree and the early roots of faiths. See 
also what were the first “ idols formed from their wood ; ” why Phalli, all over Asia 
and Egypt. The Ficus wood was absolutely necessary for this purpose, and for the 
production of sacred fire (that is, generative fire), far down in the annals of Kome’s 
religious history. Dr Stukely called Abraham “ the first Druid,” in reference to his 
Oak grove at Beersheba; and although the one had in point of time and locality 
possibly no direct contact with the other, yet our progressiveness will be often found 
to exhibit itself in the same forms and features, merely varied according to our climate 
and other circumstances ; and nothing traveJs faster, or takes a stronger grip, than the 
rites and wonderful stories of a faith. However purely a new propliet or new idea 
may arise, yet so firm is the olch grip, that the listening car is pulled by the old heart 
and hand, and so long and stoutly, that finally a com])romise has always to be made 
before the words of the car be allowed to take the place in the old heart of the man 
or the nation. Now all nations seem to have adopted a “ Tree of Life,” and generally 
“in the midst of a garden.” “It is sometimes a symbol, sometimes an idol; hut 
there it is, in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, a 2 'X’rpetual testimony to the fitness of 
the original idea, and a confirmation of its truth. . . . The Divinity-Homa of the 
Zendavesta, is identical with the Divinity-Soma of the Vedas ; ” ^ and Iwth Soma and 
Homa still live in the fertile and religious minds of millions. 

In Europe the worship of Trees is said to have taken a firmer hold than that of the 
second and third of my streams ; but then we must remember that it is much more 
difficult to trace these last than the first, and tliat the search of all three has only 
lately been begun in a proper way. 

All mythical ladies are serpents, if not indeed all women I and Horace assures us 
that “ you (Europa) are the wife of Jove, and a division of the world shall bear your 
name ” (Odes xxvii) ; and she is even calhxl “ the great or chiisf serpent ” in a manner 
which must have pleased the Reverend Dr Stukely. S(‘rpent-mounds indeed abound; 
and it may be granted that A bury, is Europe transposed, and that this remarkable 
shrine gives cause for very much that has been written concerning it in regard to its 
circles, its wavy avenues, columns, and conical hill in front, of which more anon. 

Fetes or festivals give us in their rifiis, accessories, and recurrences, so many 

^ Barlow, “ Symbolism,” 114, 5. 
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important aids towards understanding faiths, that I have searched, though, I am sorry 
to say, without any great results, to get some details of Tree fetes. This stream is, 
however, evidently hid away beyond our grasp, for although we have many fetes in 
groves, yet they are all connected with phallic, serpent, or solar worship, and beyond 
prayers and meditations in the shades of the tree god, I have had Httle aid from this 
source. In Asam we have a fete called the Jaintia, because held on the first day of 
the Jaintia year, which seems to bear a closer connection to the old tree faith, though 
with a dash of phallic and solar in it, than most. It takes place at the midsummer 
solstice, or about the new moon of July, when rival villages meet in the midst of a 
stream, and contend for the possession of long straight trees which they have previously 
barked, and tied tufts of feathers to the ends of. The youths and maids here try to 
excel in skill and grace; they dance and sing, and vociferate loudly, like the 
Bacchantes of old, whilst all endeavour to show who can break up the largest and 
strongest poles. Scenic effect is given by a great display of figures of elephants, 
giants, animals, and hobgoblins; but the prominent feature of the whole "is this large 
boat with its Sivaik-looking shrine, made of bamboo and blue cloth (Siva’s favourite 

colour), and rising like a mast from the 
centre. In this pagoda, gorgeous with 
gold and silver tinsel and bright colours, 
is enshrined some sacred figure, regard¬ 
ing which I cannot get any reliable in¬ 
formation. The boat is accompanied by 
a huge bird intended for a peacock, in 
whose body is concealed the upper part 
of a man, his legs acting for the bird’s. 
There is a procession of giants and giant¬ 
esses, also huge figures of bamboo covered 
with white cloth ; the leader, who is a 
man, has a crown, and eleven supplementary heads growing out of his shoulders— 
evidently a solar idea. 

The locale is where a stream is divided by a village, and just above a fall, and 
where the ground becomes highish and open, but where the stream narrows—all of 
which is very Sivaik in character. The peacock is par excellence the bird of Sol, and 
even among early Christians divided their affections with the dove; some held that 
his flesh was incorruptil)le. Tlie force of much of the above will only become clear to 
readers, who have not studied these subjects, as they advance further through these 
volumes. * 

THE MISLETOE. 

This parasite, wherever found, was most sacred, but that which came to perfection 
on the oak at Yuletide was surpassingly so; our Teuton, Saxon, and Gallic forefathers 
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were enthusiastic about it, but fear was very much mixed up with their reverence; they 
called their priests and assembled all their neighbouring clans-folk, and with a golden 
sickle the high-Druid or “ man of God ” cut the precious shrub, and dropped it without 
defilement of hand into a pure white cloak. Then two pure white bulls (Siva's re¬ 
presentatives) were if possible procured, and sacrificed, and all partook of a solemn 
banquet—so wrote Pliny. The mistletoe was the dread means by which Odin’s wise 
son Balder or Apollo was killed; it baffled the wisdom of fair Friga, who had exacted 
from all creation an oath never to injure her child Balder, but she overlooked this 
little floweret, and Loki discovered it, and contrived to have it fired towards Balder. 
The great god was thus killed, and carried away to Ades or the far west, there to live 
with the Nefi-heim and great ones of the earth in Sheol, a serious and suggestive 
word, regarding which we shall have much to say hereafter. Now, what means this 
quaint story ? It is like most such—a Solar picture. All creation loved Balder or 
Apollo, but creation is fitful, and the mistletoe marks the approach of winter, and 
its flowering that period when man begins to rejoice, be he Pagan or Christian, for 
it marks the birth of “ the Sun of Righteousness,” as Europe still calls him, though 
with another meaning. Likes cure likes—serpent bites must have serpent poles; 
those who neglected Dionysus must offer to him his gross images; and so the Kelts 
here offer their white bulls to him whose emblem this animal is. 

Christian priests forbade the mistletoe to enter their churches; but yet it not only 
got in, but found a place over the altars, and was held to betoken goodwill to all 
mankind. It is posted in the four quarters of all cities, and bedecks every good 
Christian mansion from Christmas to “twelfth day,” or Candlemas eve, and with 
some till the ?d of February, “the purification of our Lady.” The season has many 
Phallic significations. The mistletoe wreath marks in one sense Venus’ temple, for any 
girl may be kissed if caught under its .sprays, a practice though modified which recalls 
to us that horrid one mentioned by Herodotus, where all women were for once at least 
the property of the man who sought them in Mylita’s temple. In England, farmers used 
to decorate or give a sprig of mistletoe to the first cow which cidves in the new year, 
for “ she has first fulfilled Venus’ purpose; ” but the plant is one of world-wide fame. 
Masagetse Skythians, and most ancient Persians called it “the Healer,” or “Salvator,” 
and Virgil calls it a branch of gold, whilst Charon was dumb in jjrescnce of such an 
augur of coming bliss; it was “ the expectancy of all nations—longo post tempore 
visum,” as betokening Sol’s return to earth. 

LAUREL. 

The Laurel, or Bay, has ever been the victor’s crown, the wreath of Mars, as well as 
of our “ Poet-Laureate,” and of most great ones whom their fellows wish to honour. 
It was sacred to Apollo, whose first temple on the female Delphic chasm was built, we 

are told, of the branches of the Bay. The Laurel could preserve the wearer against 

I. L 
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thunder and lightning, which has a double meaning in regard to the gods these 
powers represent. Virgil’s mother, Mais, gave birth to a Laurel, and from Virgil’s 
ashes sprang another, which still grows over his tomb. The Bay signifies the revivi¬ 
fication of life, for the Sun, when the Bay is bright and green, is then breaking through 
the portals of his wintry tomb, and the Laurel, like him, revives from its own roots 
when thought to be dead ; at least, so it was said. Whoever chewed its leaves could 
prophesy, and Greece called a class of diviners Daphnephagi, for did not loved Daphne 
—the daughter of Perseus—of whose suggestive name I shall have much to say here¬ 
after, fly from Apollo’s embraces, and calling on her parent stream to save her, the 
Eiver answered her plaint, and turned her into a laurel, as we see in that exquisite 
marble group now in Rome. 

Apollo, as the vernal Sun, is ushered in wreathed in the Laurel, and his birth 
like that of all, gods and men, is from a Cave, or “ garden,” said our nurses. This 
description of his re-entrance to glory, in Dodd’s Callimachus,^ is very beautiful, and 
gives us much concerning trees, and also, probably, the origin of the idea of Christ 
visiting Hades, or rather Ades, or the West, and knocking at “ the brazen gates,” of 
which the Gospel of Nicodemus (so called Apocryphal, but scarcely more so than other 
canonical ones), gives us full details. 

“ See how the laureVs hallowed branches wave, 

Hark, sounds tumultuous shake the trembling Cave ! 

Far, ye profane, far off! with beauteous feet 
Bright Phebus comes, and thunders at the gate ; 

See the glad sign the Delian palm hath given ; 

Sudden it bends ; and hovering in the heaven, 

Soft sings the Swan with melody divine : 

Burst ope, ye bars, ye gates, your heads decline ; 

Decline youi’ heads, ye sacred doors, expand : 

He comes, the God of Light, the God’s at hand ! ” 

The Swan is, as most classical readers are aware, a sign of coming day—bright¬ 
ness, or whiteness, often also of snow, as some say ; because, as it melts away, nature 
begins to live, and the poet hero seems to mean this in sa.ying, “ it sings,” or awakens 
melody in the groves. As this poem belongs to the third century b.c., the pious 
author seems to have been at one with Isaiah, when he speaks of “ the beautiful feet of 
him who brings the good tidings ” (In. 7) ; with Malachi, where he says, “ Unto you 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in his wings ” (iv. 2), and with the 
writer of Ps. xix., who says the sun cometh “ as a bridegroom out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” None of these writers had the faintest con¬ 
ception of the meaning which the Christian Churches put on such passages; and all 
had alike the same conception of “ the Sun,” “ the Lord of Hosts,” .of Palms, Caves, 
and the portals which “ the Thunderer ” was to open at his vernal appearing, on a lost 
or winter-stricken earth. 


* W. Dodd’s Trans., Loud. 1755. 
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HOLLY. 

We have still veiy prominent stories, and no little reverence throughout Europe 
for the Holly, or Holy-tree of our very ancient priests, as well as for the Box, the 
white and coloured Hawthorn or May, for the Sloe or Black Thom, and for Ivy. 
The Holly was ever the prominent token of joy and good-will, sent from friend to 
friend during our still well known winter saturnalia, or that festive season we now call 
Christmas. It typified the Sun, Osiris, or life, preserved in spite of Typhon or the 
wintry desolation ; and Holly was like the Sun, male and female; the prickly Holly 
being male, and the non-prickly female. He who plucked the leaves of the female, 
and slept upon them, got reliable dreams, provided he maintained strict silence till 
dawn. Whichever kind of Holly first entered a house at Christmas, determined 
whether the husband or wife should dominate that year. The Holly could protect the 
wearer from lightning and from poison. It docked the house of the awaking Sun- 
god, and now decks that of those who call him the “ Sun of Eighteousness.” The 
maiden who seeks to see her future husband pins the Holly to her night-dress over her 
heaif, and goes to sleep with three pails of water in her room; and if further prophesying 
is desired, the leaves of the female Holly must, on Venus’ night, Friday, be tied up in a 
handkerchief of three corners (a very lOnic symbol), and be slept upon, and perfect silence 
observed till the next Saturn’s-day mom; all of wliich talcs point to the old, old 
story of both Solar and Phallic proclivities. 

THE IVY 

Was always sacred to Bacchus and to wild revelry; and, like the Holly and Laurel, 
should be used with its berries. The bride and bridegroom in Greece used to get Ivy 
wreaths given them, possibly to signify the way in which they should cling to one 
another, and so increase and pass on. The “ Bush ” which used to adorn tavern doors 
was Ivy, and with it was associated Maiya’s sacred “ bird of night,” the owl. 

THE BOX 

Is one of the four woods which* form the Phallic and now Cliristian cross, 
the other woods being the Cedar, Pine, and Cypress—all sufficiently suggestive. 
Northern England and far south Turkey alike bring the box to the tombs of their 
loved ones. Of vernal trees peculiarly holy, we hear of the flowering White Thorn, 
and Elm, both of which must be plucked and worn in May, and are together called 
“May,” In olden days persons then found without these about them, ran some risk of 
being drowned, and in most parts of Europe werc certain to be well ducked. Some 
think Christ’s thorny crown was made of “ May,” and that it brings bad luck; 
others say the Black. Thorn, or Krishnite, which is the enemy of the white or Sivaik, 
formed the crown. Poor little Jewish boys are severely maltreated in Austria on May 
Day with the Black Thorn. 
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The English “May pole,” decked with coloured rags, tinsel, and serpentine 
streamers, and “ the merry morrice dancers,” of whom I shall speak by-and-by, with 
the mysterious and now nearly defunct personage “Jack in the Green,” are all but the 
worn-out remnants of Tree, Phallic, and Serpent worship. These faiths, history tells us, 
were -prevalent both in France and England until forbidden in the middle ages by 
the ecclesiastical councils in France, and by Laws of Canute—1020 A.C. in England; 
but they are by no means yet extinct. 

From an article in Fraser of November 1871, by M. D. C., describing his 
pilgrimage to the Ammer in Bavaria on St John’s Day, and the theatrical performances 
called Passion-Spiel at Ober-Ammer-gau, I gather various traces of the old faiths of 
Tree, Phallic, and Isis worship ; and we see how deftly Christianity has welded itself 
on to these, without too rudely breaking down the dear old ties of an ignorant but 
very human and affectionate people. M. D. C. finds, he says, .strange drawings over 
the Tyrolese churches and house doors—^figures of women, circles, and inscriptions— 
much less suggestive of Christian subjects, than of those Charms and' Runes which 
Maunhardt shows to have been placed on the gables of German houses before the 
introduction of Christianity as a protection from demons. 

There is no mistake as to our old Tree and Serpent faiths. Each hamlet, says 

this writer, has its Maienbaum—a long pole 
100 feet or more in height (this is surely 
exaggerated), with alternate blue and white 
stripes coiling round it, and mark the de¬ 
tails of what rests upon this Tyrolese-phallic 
pole; to make it clearer I give a drawing 
from this and other narrators’ descriptions. 
The May-pole is intersected by seven, or 
sometimes nine bars, beginning at about 
ten feet from the ground, and running to 
the top, which is adorned with streamers. 
On these bars are various emblematic 
figures. The one at Murau had on lower 
limb, a small tree and a nail with circular 

Fig. 2 ».-h*tpo« COVERED WITH ».uo, on. ^ housc, uhorsc shoc 

and wheel on one aide ; a hammer crossed by a pair of pincers on 
the other—(as 1 here for clearness separately depict, for without 
drawings we lose the force of those occult symbols)—a broom, 
perhaps Ceres, as a shqaf of com ; below this was seen the 
Lingam, with Maya's s3Tnbols, the cup and cock or the bird of 
desire sacred to her. Elsewhere we see a heart, fire, pyramid, Figso.-TOKASDrracER.. 
and inverted pyramid, anchor and water as in Egypt, and a circle pierced by a 
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line, On upper bar we observe a ladder, cross, milk jug, and bee hive, &c. 
Can any Phallic tale be more complete? “We must,” says the writer, “be here 
content with our general knowledge that the Maienbaum was a Pagan object, and that 
its decorations were originally symbols of the gods and goddesses.” Christian 
significance is given to all these ; for as the priest could not efface the old faiths, he 
told his credulous herd that this hammer is that which nailed Christ to the cross, that 
the tree is the conventional olive of church pictures, and that the cross, the cock; the 
cup, and sacred heart are all connected with “the Passion of Christ.” The broom 
represents witches, and the horse shoe the corona or Mary’s head-dress; it is also 
Maiya’s sign, and is there as a charm to hold witches at bay like the Ephod of old. 
The whole may, I fancy, be taken as one great “ tree of life.” On May Day, says 
M. D. C., “ it is festooned with green branches, for the Bavarian peasants keep up in 
many ways the ancient reverence for sacred trees.” When a house is finished, it is 
consecrated by having a birch sapling stuck into the roof, and in a thousand talcs the 
poor and ignorant are still taught to fear trees. One story says that before a large fir tree, 
King Ludwig’s horse fell three times forward on its knees, and here he built a cele¬ 
brated church, hiking care that the fir tree should be in its very centre; read for 
church, ark or boat, and the signification and old faith is still clearer. “ The most 
interesting feature of the Passion Play to mo,” says M. D. C., “was, that nine young 
hirch trees, reaching from floor to ceiling, had been set along the walls inside, at 
intervals of ten to fifteen feet.” That the sacred tree of ancient Germany, and even 
of ancient Greece, which has so long been held as a charm against witches, against 
lightning and other evils, should be here overshadowing Christian worshippers, was 
curious enough. “ The enclosure was also surrounded by birch trees regularly 
planted. Like our remote ance.stor8 who worshipped Odin, we sat amidst the sacred 
grove.” 

“ There arc some remote corners of these mountains, it is said, where one who has 
a fever stiU goes to a birch tree, and shakes it, with the words, ‘Birch, a fever 
plagues me, God grant it pass from me to thee.’ ” If this be so, then we have genuine 
worship of trees this very century in the centre of civilised Europe as truly as we find 
Christ and Mary worship. 

“When one is subject to cramp,” says M. D. C., “be takes a broom made of 
birch-switches into his bed.” 

The Ammergau play is traced back far into Pagan times. It appears to have 
been always the custom to represent here the deeds of the gods and heroes of the 
people theatrically, and hence we see the old signs of the tree, the upright pole 
streaming with serpents, and all the symbols of fecundity still on the living scenes of 
this canvas. The Christian priest used as his own what he could not remove, or he 
was perhaps himseK too ignorant or bigoted towards the old faiths to wish to see them 
entirely effaced. “ It is probable,” says this writer, “ that the sacred birches, which 
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surround these scenes of Christian story, once witnessed the drama of the life and 
death of Balder, or that later still, the branches of palm which the children strew in 
the path of Christ as he enters Jerusalem, were once cast before the chariot of the Sun- 
god, to sjTnbolise the fresh foliage with which his warm beams invested the earth. 
Such dramas were, in every ancient religion, the only Bible of the poor.” Need we 
then wonder at the corruptions which follow every introduction of a new faith, and 
that we find faiths twine in and out of one another in endless maze; that the feats 
and virtues and wise sayings of a Boodha, crystallize round a Krishna, and again 
encrust the life of a Christ? On the curtain of the open theatre where M. D. C. 
witnessed the Passion Spiel was “ pictured Jerusalem, with the sacred olive responding 
to our sacred birches. Over the front of the stage was a fresco representing three 
beautiful female figures.” One was a mother with a babe, another held a book and a 
chalice, the third was in a green robe with luminous yellow fringe, a fillet around her 
golden hair, and a rose in her hand. It was as easy, says this spectator, to recognize 
in this third figure as in the first, the ancient Maternal Goddess of Germany —her 
Maya, whom, however, she called her Madonna, It was she who had replaced her 
Bertha, the shining one, the P'rau Rose; sometimes she was dressed in green to denote 
the earth, and in gold to denote the warm sun-shine. The figure in the centre recalled 
the traditional vesture and look of Frcyja, goddess of love, but here she appeared 
“ with book and chalice, as the genius of Christianity, uniting the tender and earthly 
womanhood embodied in Bertha, with the more spiritual idea typified in the Madonna. 
The figures were seated on clouds, and surrounded by stars.” 

“ With the birch-trees waving around,” continues M. D. C., “ and these old sym¬ 
bols of once great religions before me, I felt thrilled by an impression of having reached 
a spot where the pre-historic religion could be traced visibly blending with Cliris- 
tianity, and the blending was not violent. Wlien the curtain rose, the same maternal 
principle which gave birth to Bertha with her rose, was exalted in Mary, and the bird 
of the myth hovered over one who fed mankind with life-blood freely rendered from 
his own breast ”—the writer alluding here to the fabled pelican, which fed its young 
with its own blood, and which was carved and painted in the groinings of the roof.. 
The old myth was perhaps more kind and paternal than that of an angry Father, 
requiring the violent death of an innocent son to satisfy wrath or even offended 
justice. 

This age has, it appears, abolished the devil from this drama. “ Its aim is to 
bring before the listener, in one scope of thought, the curse of man and his redemp¬ 
tion, these being symbolised in two trees, that of the forbidden fruit and the tree of 
the Cross; ” for tradition says the Cross is made out of the wood of this tree of Eden. 
It is Mary and her joys and sorrows, not Christ, who excites the feelings and pious 
emotions of the audience, says M. D. C. She enters first crowned and adorned, sing¬ 
ing the Song of Solomon, and bewailing the absence of the Bridegroom. She then 
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appears as the lowly peasant mother keeling at the feet of her son, as he parts from 
her “ to go into Bethany.” This touch of human feeling moistened every eye, the 
spectators were as the weeping daughters of Jerusalem standing with bowed heads 
around the kneeling mother. “ Wc felt then,” says M. D. C., “ that the play was not 
for us : it was acted by peasants for peasants; I found also in their tears and radiant 
faces, that they were getting from their love of the Holy Mother all that conception 
of a Divine tenderness throned in this universe, wliich a Channing sought, in dwelling 
on the fatherly relation of God to man.” M. D. C, “ doubts if Protestantism has suf¬ 
ficiently pondered the fact, that the religions whic.h have signally reached and con¬ 
quered the hearts of the poor, have been those which have apotheosized the feminine 
element. The human heart must pass from the adoration of Isis, Minerva, Ceres, 
Bertha, and Mary, but the love principle has not perished with the forms which repre¬ 
sented this or that phase of its evolution—and the gi-eat faith which in the future 
shall unite all hearts, must reveal in all fulness, that divine love, with which the 
Bavarian peasant has invested the Heavenly Woman whom he adores, far more than 
the majestic Jehovah, or even the official and ja'inccly Christ. The Play draws the 
heart to Mary rather than to Christ. He is the Imperial Being, with no touch of 
humanity but the fleshly form. His voice has the monotony of a clock, ticking through 
its hour. The air of the High Priest attends him, even when he washes his disciples’ 
feet, and with a tone of superiority says, ‘ If I, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet,’ &c. Sympathy for him in his persecutions and sufierings is even chilled by 
sustaining angels stepping forth to help him, and voices from heaven encouraging him. 
At no time did Jesus cause so much feeling as poor Judas, when he approached the 
tree to hang himself. The air of Omniscience is offensive in any one bearing the 
human form.” I have dwelt at gi'eater length on this religious festival, and in this 
place than it seems to merit, but I desire to show not only the old faiths, but that 
strong feeling of the human breast towards the worship of Maiya, or the Celestial 
Mother, whose earliest home we find in Vedic races. 

I may note here that this writer, M- D. C., afterwards descrilies witnessing “ a 
St John’s fire,” this last surviving symbol of Loki—god of all eartldy fires, as his name 
Loki or Leuch indicates—but who has passed to feed nether flames, leaving the super¬ 
natural torch to the prophet of the wilderness. 

This reminds us of the important “hurning hush” of Exodus iii. 2—which, by the 
bye, Josephus tells us was holy before the flame appeared in it. Ho 8ay.s, “because of its 
holy character” it became the vehicle of the burning, fiery, or jealous God of the Jews. 

Pergusson says that the “Ashera,” or grove worship of the Hebrews, was 
also Tree Worshi'p —to which, of course, I demur, as a mixing up of distinct faiths, 
though'faiths held by the same people, to which I cannot quite find a parallel 
in our present religions. No doubt Hebrews saw in the Tree the most beautiful and 
most ancient temple under which man found it easiest to lift up his thoughts to God. 
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It then became naturally the spot under which his images of Baal, Asher, and Ashera 
(Bible, grovi) were placed, for we read that at first the. people placed these “ umder 
every green tree,” and afterwards in the holiest parts of their temples; yet this was no 
actual Tree worshij), but I think an after-development of that faith. The sacred groves 
of Dodona, we now know, were fast falling into disuse when the various writers of the 
Old Testament were penning the traditionary story regarding the creation of this 
world and of their ancestors. Fergusson says truly that “ both Trees and Serpents 
were worshipped in Judea; ” but T think I am right in showing that these faiths had 
certain dominant eras, precisely as certain doctrines and dogmas have had in all 
churches. Tree worship was on the decline in Syria in the 7tli century B.c., though, 
according to Jeremiah, it was common in 600 B.c. 

Fergusson says that he cannot discover any Tree worship in Syria after Christ; 
I find it among Mahomedans up to the present time, and Serpent Worship down to 
the 7th century a.c. Indeed, this last was only swept away by that great purifier of 
Idol Worship—Mahomedanism. 

• The Mahomedan, as already stated, no less than the Christian, will be found 
down to the present hour bovdiig constantly before liis sacred trees— Ddrakt-i-Fazl. 
The Arbre Sec, or Ddrahht-i-Kooshh —“ the dry tree,” is a very holy object, and said 
by Chardin to be a thousand years old : it still attracts the crowds of Ispahan into 
the suburbs of that capital. Another, in a garden of Shiraz, is hung with amulets, 
rags, and tapers, the ofFiuings of the pious, whilst precisely the same will be found 
going on in far-ofl' China. In Shansi there is an inscrij)ti()n urging the holy to prayer 
before a sacred tree, saying, “ If you pray you will certainly be heard.” (See on this, 
and the Arbre Sec, Yule’s Mar (!0 Polo, Vol. I., chap, xxii.) Alexander, says the 
legend, ascended a lofty hill by 2500 steps to a temple of the Sun, to see for himself 
“the Tree of the Sun” (the male), and that “of the Moon” (the female), and they 
prophesied his fortunes and his death. Firdusi describes in the “ Shah-Namah,” 
Alexander’s interview with this “ speaking tree.” Marco Polo came upon the Arbre 
Sol of the Persians, or Arbre Sec of Christians, in the high plains N.E. of Persia, and 
Colonel Yule states that it was a very large Chinar, or Oriental plane-tree. The natives 
occasionally seem to have clothed the male “ Chinar ” with male, and the female, or 
Lunar one, with female skins of wild beasts. “ The trees of the Sun and 
Moon are represented on several extant ancient medals; e.g. on two struck at 
Perga in Pamphylia in the time of Aurelius. Eastern story tells us of two vast 
cypress trees, sacred among the Magians, which grew in Korasan; one in Kash- 
meer near Turshiz, and the other at Farmad near Tuz; these are said to have 
risen from shoots that Zoroaster brought from Paradise.” A Kalif is said to 
have sacrilegiously cut down one in the ninth century a.c., which was fourteen and 
a half centuries old, and about fifty feet in girth. Of course, the hewer-down came to 
an untimely end, for the Palm and the Cypress are dwellers in the Ma^an Paradise. 
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Abram’s “Oak of Mamre” was known and long revered by the Saracens 
as the ‘‘Birpe," and by the heathen as “Kuroo Thereck,” ox tlve, dry tree. They 
say that it existed from the beginning of the world, and used to be green and bear 
leaves till Christ died, when it and all trees then existing dried up; that a great 
Prophet will yet arise in the West who will miraculously cause this tree to bud 
and blossom, and Saracens and Jews to embrace Christianity; of course we have such 
oracular sapngs denied elsewhere. A certain Friar Anselmo gravely tells us in 1509, 
that “ Abram’s oak of Hebron was then a tree of dense and verdant foliage, and has 
been so ever since Abram’s days, ic. for 3500 years ; that the Saracens hold it in great 
veneration and offer prayers to it, and adorn it with scraps of writing and cloths ; ” 
another Friar, however, writes in 1283, that it dried up, but that a representative has 
sprung up from its base. Now, though such is not after the manner of Oaks, yet it is 
very much after the way of Priests, not to let profitable shrines extinguish themselves. 
1 lately read in an “ Indian Daily,” that some priests were specially admitted by the 
British sentry over the Alahabad Fort gate one early murky morning, carrying a large 
green Banian (ficus religiosa) bough, and that shortly after, it was announced to the 
faithful that the sacred underground tree of Pra-Yag’s most ancient shrine had revived, 
and was waiting to be worshipped. It is said that the dry trunk of Abram’s oak 
existed up to the end of the seventh century A.C., under the roof of the church which 
Constantine caused to be built over it. The sacred Mahommedan city of Tabreez had 
also its holy tree built over ; so that both the “ peoples of tlie book ” vied in offering 
adoration to man’s first faith, down to the fourteenth and fifteenth century A.C. One 
set of stories tell us that a certain holy tree was the staff or pole of Mahomed, and 
another that of Adam. Adam is said to have “ got his staff' on Saturday at twilight,” 
after God had completed creation and was going to rest; this was just after telling 
Adam to “ be fruitfulhe handed it down to Enoch, and hence to all the patriarchs, 
but others say he gave it to Seth, and that “ it was a branch of the Tree of Life,” i.e. 
of the tree which gives life or generates. It was doubtless the “ budding rod ” of Moses, 
and later no doubt became our Glastonbury Thorn, which British Christian legend says 
was the staff of Joseph of Arimathca! In the centre of the city of Vienna still exists 
the sacred tree, to which the now mighty city owes its site, if not its very existence. It is 
said of the Viennese that whether about to travel or in trouble, they still go to record 
a vow, or offer a prayer, or bit of tinsel to the mysterious shrine. 

Burton and others tell us of Tree veneration all over Africa. It is death, there, 
to injure holy trees, but nails may be driven in and votive offerings hung thereon. 

The beautiful elm tree of Korasan is provcr}»ially a barren tree,’ which seems to 
militate against the idea of its being the Dcoian Oak of Ceres, which the Serpent Deity 
Erektheus cut down. (Ovid’s Met. VIII. 760.) Ceres’ representative daughter Pro¬ 
serpine was called after her, Deois, and was seduced, says Ovid, by Jupiter in the form 

Schiltberger, quoted by Yule. 
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of a speckled serpent. (Ovid’s Met. VI. 114.) Deo was Ceres, and we have in The, 
or De the root from whence comes Delphos, our female oracle of the Kastalian spring, 
in which was erected the Serpent oracle, but whose Guardian was ever a woman. 
Ovid mentions “ the tree of Pallas ” in connection with a palm as causing Latona to 
bring forth twins (Met. VI. 335), which I am induced to think merely means the 
Lingam, or “ tree of life,” in connection with the Palm, as a very fruitful and upright 
tree; we may read p for 

I will here condense what Fergusson tells us in his beautiful book on “ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” regarding the worship of “ the Tree of Life.” Adam, says a poet, 
had three seeds put into his mouth (very allegorical poetry indeed), and they pro¬ 
duced a cedar, a cypress, and a pine, all trees sacred in phallic lore: these three 
united and formed one tree, which then possessed the power of multiplying itself. 
Solomon (gravely say these pious writers) cut it down to support his house, but to this 
it disdained to confine its powers, so he cast it into the brook Kedron, in which the 
Queen of Sheba discovered it, owing to its many virtues ; these she was no doubt a 
competent judge of, having come to Solomon to learn of his wisdom, and having gone 
back, say the Abysinians, to give to them a race of stalwart Solomons.* This Queen it 
appears buried the tree of life in the pool of Bethesda, and here the very Christian 
Empress Helena “ recognised it owing to its miraculous powers.” She, we know, 
was then divorced from her husband; but after her return with this “ tree of life ” 
(the fourth century A.c.) owing to a new and dominant faith, it turned into “ the 
true cross,” and the pious Empress was restored to her husband. The history is here, 
as elsewhere, rather disconnected, like all religious tales, but we learn that one Chosroes 
took the true cross into Persia, and one Hcraclius brought it back, when it appears to 
have got cut up into the numerous fragments, which pious Christian kings, priests, 
and laities, fought and wrangled over for many centuries. It evidently had then great 
powers of multiplying itself, though it does not seem to have exercised these from 
Adam to the time of the first Christian Empress ; we find the “ pious king ” Philip 
Augustus building a Sainte Chapelle over one of its fragments—a temple, to use Fer- 
gusson’s words, “ probably among the most beautiful ever erected to Tree worship,” 

Fergusson thinks Tree worship the most common in Asyrian history ; and adds, 
that although the Serpent was the Father oracle, yet Aryans, as a rule, destroyed 
Serpents and Serpent-womhipping races. In Greece he sees abimdance of both Tree 
and Serpent Faiths, though both became less prominent as Grecian civilization 
advanced How could such stand amidst the abundance of learning and plain good 
moral sense, which was starting up in the fifth century b.c., and daily increasing in 
vigor, till it probably gate birth to Christianity ? 

^ Early Ambian tales of Islam tell us that the Queen of Slieba worshipped the Sun, and that 
Solomon was an Islamite ! and married her after her conversion. (See Mrs Godfrey Clerk’s “ His. 
Tales of Early Kalifas.”) 
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Paijsaiiias, in 133 A.C., tells us that serpents were then worshipped in the 
sacred groves of Epidaurus; and in the Erechtheum at Athens, says Fergusson, 
“ we still find a temple dedicated to Tree and Serpent worship,” for “ it was to the 
serpent Erekthonius that Minerva handed over her sacred olive.” The tree under 
which Agamemnon was sacrificed, was mounted by a serpent, whom Zeus turned into 
a stone (query Linga ?); for'the trunk became stone, and every particle of it sacred, 
like the “ true Cross.” 

In the Epirus grove of the Dodona Jove, the Virgins had to go naked and present 
food to the serpent; if it received it, then was prosperity for the year insured. This 
tree and serpent shrine flourished 600 B.C., and was then a voice which no kings or 
nations could set aside, and down even to the time of Constantine it was a holy place, 
and a power in the land. These tree and serpent shrines abounded everywhere. 
Thus, about sixteen miles out of Rome, Fergusson tells us, was a deep cave where 
virgins went to prove their chastity; if the god accepted their offer ing s, all people 
knew them to be pure, and also that they would be fertile. The Serpent here was in 
a dark and sacred grove adjoining a temple of Argiva, the Argonian Juno. 

In travelling about amongst aboriginal tribes, I have often been struck with the 
position of a holy tree curiously marked with a serpent or quaint creeper on its trunk, or 
on a stone leaning against it, and with two great stones on either side just peering above 
the turf, and from which the aborigines do their best to keep unbelievers, although these 
are commonly used by themselves for sacrificiid and other apparently festal purposes. 
Writings regarding Petrea Ambrosia, or the stones of the gods, and Syrian cainis and 
sculptures sucli as are seen in my plates I V. and V., pages 98 and 102, awoke me to study 
the cause and frequent recurrence 
of these two eartli-bound stones, 
and the result of careful and pro¬ 
longed inquiry assured me, that 
where the testes are not thought 
to be here symbolised, then these 
side stones are looked upon as 
half-hidden lingams, and there¬ 
fore very specially sacred. Every 
reader of these subjects knows 
what an important part “Earth- 
fast Stones ” play in the faith of 
the earliest races, and of our 
own fathers, as Colonel Forbes 
Leslie’s “ Early Races ” makes 

very clear. The stem with the i'iR.si.-A COMMON HNAKE ANI> I.TN(JAM THKK OP ABOUIOINAI. TU1BB8. 

serpent twisted* round it is a common form of Maha-Deva, and so also is the 
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notion of liis snpporting the world; and hence that the peering ont mi-fifil riA 
are his folds, and thns appearing show the fonndations of his power and pmlilimin j^ 
My sketeh shows what is also usual linder these trees-viz,, the ordinary linga on a 
platform, The common Spian coins in the Plates are clearly meant to convey the 
same idea, and, in addition, that of Pandora’s Box, or Woman, Ossian seems to have 
been cognisant of the occult lore of half-hidden stones, for in Mms Brittamim 
p, 70, we read from Ossian 

“ A tale of fc Ikea of cM, tlie decii of tlie kp of otter yean, 

Ilie murniur of tty streams, oil Lora, 

Brings back tte memory of tte past; 

Dost ttou not kU a rd mil iis U of kail t 

There tie flower of tie mountains grows, tie thistle is there alone. 

Two Sim, klfmik in h ground, show their heads of moss ; 

The deer of the mountain avoids the place, 

For he beholds the grey ghost that guards it. 

For the mgltj/ k in ik nmou film ojik W.” 

And “ the mighty one,” “ our M,” is a very common Old Testament phase, 



CHAPTER III. 


SERPENT AND PHALLIC WORSHIP. 

The second great deity, and to us in this civilised and wholly changed state of exist¬ 
ence, strange and ever horrible deity, is one still most prominent—the anguis in herbd 
or mysterious “ stranger in the grass,” who overcame with honied words the fabled 
mother of us all, and who, to the astonished gaze of the primitive race, overcame by 
god-like power, man, as well as the strongest beast of the field. That as a mere 
reptile he was “ subtler,” as the story says, than every other creature, has not since 
appeared, but his subtle mode of approach, his daring and upright dash, was pictured 
as god-like, and in nearly all Eastern countries he is still not only feared but worshipped 
as “ the God of our Fathers” and the symbol of desire and creative energy. 

He is the special Phallic symbol which veils the actual God, and therefore do we 
find him the constant early attendant upon Priapus or the Liiigam, which I regard as 
the second religion of the world. I take the liberty for many reasons of not devoting 
a specific chapter to Phallic faiths. I have tried on several occasions to do so, but 
find that I shall be quite as able, and more agreeably, to treat of these, if I can veil, 
like the priests and priestesses of its many mysteries, some of its grossest parts; it 
enters also so closely into union with all faiths, to the 'present hour, that it is impossible 
to keep it out of any chapter. 

On a bed of serpents, in a milky sea, Bramauic story tells us, sits the mighty Vish- 
noo or Naraycn and his spouse Lakshmee. The Hindoo calls Him, Yishnoo, so seated, 
“ The Mighty,” the “ Infinite One,” “ The Abode of Life.” He it is who manifests 
Himself from time to time as man, in the richly woven tales of Vedic Avatars.* He is the 
preserver of the gods, DevJs and of man on the earth. He is “ God in eternity,” the 
many coils of the snake representing Infiniteness and Eternity, especially so, as repre¬ 
sented by Egyptians, with tail in mouth; or by Boodhists, as two fish, male and 
female, kissing each other under the fleur de Us, as seen in fig. 6 of my plate V. 

The Pooranas call the snake four thousand hooded and four armed—“ the bed, 
which Chaos rested before creation, and must again rest after creation,” and 
identify the serpent with the great Naraycn, sometimes calling it his Incarnation. 
There is no mythology or ancient sculpture in which the serpent does not bear a part. 

* In Sanscrit, Avatdra, signifies “ Descent of a deity from heaven.” 
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Egypt, nay Mexico in the Far West, vied with China and Japan in the Far East, and 

_ _ _ from unknown ages, to do him honour. They 

called him the Spirit of the Sun—the holy 
Osiris— Ob or Ab, the Father of All, and 
j ^ surrounded him with winged glories, and to 

W ® him, say the Chinese to*the present hour. 

Fig. 32.-8TO OF THEllKS. J it. • ' Li J J 1 TT 1 

do their mighty dead go.^ He was as sacred 
as fire and water, in almost every nation, when we first hear of it; save with 
Zoroastrians, the teachers of the Jewish cosmogony, and they called him in their early 
writings the first creation of their Satan, Ahriman, but this was, I suspect, a heresy from 
an older faith which loved Ixim. The wildest as well as most civilised nations alike 


revere this symbolic reptile ; the Dahomeys of this day have a grand palace for their 
holy serpent, as Egypt had for Apis, which is a later god than Op-is, the serpent 
deity ; he who kills a snake in Dahomey can only be purified through fire and water. 

The universality of Serpent Worship has long been acknowledged by the 
learned, though rarely of late in Europe has the real cause or symbolism been under¬ 
stood. It is called Ophiolatry, or Ophiolatreia, and thereupon put aside as quite under¬ 
stood, but “ a mere superstition,” not even so good as Mary-olatry, and nothing to 
compare to Bibli-olatry, or Christ-olatry, &c. I suspect we might count upon our 
fingers the number even of learned men who in Europe see through the real meaning 
of the Serpent. Even the Bible story so familiar to all Europe regarding woman 
bruising its head, and it her “ heel,” or rather Akah apy, which Dr Donaldson tells us “ is 
the pudenda muliebria,” is matter which is quite dark to Europe, though when repeated 
to an intelligent Sivaite makes him merely smile. It is frauglit with meaning and 
truth, and, properly viewed, is history. It is not all Asiatics who comprehend the 
Serpent; the far back writer of mythic Sankoniathon failed to do so, or else he satirized 
mankind, for he makes Sankoniathon speak as if both he and the Egyptian Obelisk- 
God-King, Toth or Tauthus, did not see the significance of their faith. In Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, it is said that Sankoniathon attributed to Toth the first adoration 
of the Serpent, and taught this to the Egyptians, “ because the Serpent is the most 
inspirited of all reptiles, and of a fiery nature, swift, moving without hands,, assumes 
a variety of forms, and darts with swiftness, is long-lived, renews its youth, and 
enlarges its size and strength.” Yet the writer knew, and so do we know, that man¬ 
kind do not worship strange creatures, per se, but only as bringing before them god¬ 
like attributes or features, mysterious and divine. It is not as the insignificant though 
death-dealing little reptile, that man has worshipped him, as we shall see before I have 
roheiixsod even the little I Jinow.of his ways and of this faith ; this would never have 
crowned him the Basileus of so many great nations and made so many monarchs, 


* The official edict of this year, announcing the death of their late young king, says “ he has gone 
to the great Dragon.” 
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nobles, and priests proud to wear his up-reared form on their brows or frontlets. Let 
us glance somewhat generally at him. 

Archeological research, until within the last two generations, showed him 
as a sort of sporadic superstition, though often divine, yet ever closely associated 
with trees and fetishes, and only revered and occasionally worshipped in the 
lowest strata of civilization; for it overlooked, that “as is our civilization so 
shall our gods be;” and that sensual and warring people, love “a god of battles,” 
him who accepts their barbarous sacrifices and neglects not their passions. The 
Serpent was Siva in all his creature energies, and being so, loved human and bloody 
sacrifices, though he can dwell with races who have passed into a higher stage than 
this. In Greece as well as in India, he survived human sacrifices, though it is pro¬ 
bable he would demand and have these again in the East, were the British power with¬ 
drawn from India. In Egypt, we see the Serpent under a multitude of symbols and 
connected with nearly all the animal kingdom, and often disguised as an animal or 
bird, as the hawk for ^dvacity and wisdom, the bull for power, &c. In Asyria he is 
often Nishrok, the “ eagle-headed-one,” as in India he is sometimes Vishnoo, the “ eagle- 
borne one.” We meet him, says Fergusson, everywhere “ in the wilderness of Sinai, 
the groves of Epidaurus, and in Samothracian huts.” Yet it is incorrectly held that 
he sprang from the land of the lower Euphrates and is peculiar to the Turanian rather 
than to the Aryan or Shemitic races. My own investigations oblige me to .confess 
that he is a bold man who can fix the place of his birth and death. Lucan in Phars. 
lib. ix. 727, says;—“ Vos quoque qui cunctis innoxia numina terris Serpitis aurato 
nitidi fulgore Dracones.”* Borne says she got him from the outlying parts of Italy, 
and Fergusson, following Herodotus and others, shows us his habitation ncaily every¬ 
where. We know that he was accepted into the bosom of the Christian Church 
amongst comparatively learned Nicolaitans and Gnostics, and even when not 
worshipped, was held by all Christians as of vast importance in Geutde faiths. Christ 
confessed his “wisdom,” which he must have learned from the traditional story connected 
with the Eden myth, for of the reptile’s actual wisdom we know nothing; yet many of 
Christ’s followers treasured Serpents, and called themselves Ophites, and the reptile, their 
Saviour’s representation if not more. Was not the Serpent “ the healer of the nations” 
of Israel from the days of Moses to Hezekiah, occupying the most prominent spot in 
their holy places for 700 years and probably much longer. Wandering Arabs or 
Edumean outcasts from Egypt were, however, but an insignificant part of the 
mighty crowds which followed Python, or Ops, and called him incarnate power and 
Wisdom ; he was the power of the Lawgiver’s Itod, Banner, or Caduceus, for this is a 
true Phallic emblem, and one which in the case of Israel “the Jhavh” became 
incarnate in, by turning it into that “ holy thing,” which Moses was desired in his 
troubles to hold up in his hand, and to rear up on a pole for the salvation of the 
Trans .—^You also Serpents which creep gleaming in golden splendour, harmless deities in all lands. 
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tribes. Then and there also was said of this deity what we still hear said of him 
in India that “ if he stings, or even kills, he is also the healer of all evils. 

His was the first faith of man which produced broadly announced Incarnations, 
for those of my second Stream of Faith were veiled in bodily gods, and came naturally. 
Hundreds north and south, east and west, have worshipped Serpent incarnations, 
and thousands have claimed him as their father, and vowed that they have been over¬ 
shadowed by him; and in true historic times—the second century A.C., Lucian, the 
Syrian Greek, asserts that he was bom of a Serpent. The emperor Augustus, a century 
previous, said the same of his god-like origin, and the great and pious Scipio 
Africanus, who daily worshipped the gods in the Capitol before beginning the duties' 
of the day, tells us that, in the third century a.c., his young life was nursed by a 
Seipent. See al^o the good and learned Emperor Hadrian, in the second century A.C., 
sending away to the furthest East for a Serpent to place in the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus at Athens. Philip of Macedon believed that his wife Olympia (fitting 
name) conceived Alexander the Great by a Serpent, which, says the historian, “was 
found in her bed! ” She, if not her husband, believed she was to produce an incar¬ 
nate god, which had probably something to do with their “initiating" them¬ 
selves, and becoming adepts in the Samothracian mysteries. Olympia traversed all 
the wilds of Mount Hemus as a Bacchante, having attendants garlanded with Serpents 
and ivy, and holding Thyrsi, and wjis evidently a poor hysterical fanatic, who would 
readily give out that she had a child from the Lord. 

In the Jewish Genesis, written, some fancy, about 1000 B.C., but which, as will be 
seen by-and-by, was, as we have it, only old legends furbished up by Ezra in the 5th 
C.B.C., or even later, the Serpent is pictured as the real preserver of the human race, for 
it is acknowledged that he was the giver of wisdom to our early parents, and taught 
Eve, a form of himself, that she was naked, and the purposes of woman. Now, it is 
as this imparter of sexual wisdom, that Easterns and Westerns, not excepting early 
Christians, worsliipped the symlwlic reptile. The wisdom of Egypt and Kaldia bowed 
before him, and the learned Esculapius, because the greatest benefixetor of his time, 
was likened to him ; and a rod and serpents exhibit his fame down even to our day. 
AU nations have sought him in their troubles, and imperial Borne meekly craved that 
he would come, though but for a day, and stay her pestilence. The sacrifices made to 
him were numerous and great, but the most favoured and that which high and low could 
best yield him and his votaries, seemed to be the cock, the announcer of his prototype the 
sun, and for other reasons appropriate. I show here the popular Hygia, the virgin goddess 
of health, and usually called the daughter of Esculapius, feeding from a cup—her own 
emblem, tlie loved god encifcling the Phallic pole; the consequence of such love and care 
stands by her side, proclaiming the emblematic deity to be in ancient days, as well as 
now, the great creator, as well as the Soter Kosmqu, and Health-giver of nations, names 
of Siva and the Sun, bestowed by all who consider population the great strength and 
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salvation of a nation. This picture, held to represent health and the healthy actions 
of nature, is abundantly varied in classic statu¬ 
ary and pictures. In the Napoleonic Museum 
of the Louvre used to be a group, of which the 
centre was an upright column, on which stood a 
man with raised staff—thut self-same idea which 
caused the Edumean tribes to say when they 
warred to the death with the Amalekites, that their 
leader must .stand with raised rod, as the symbol of 
an imperishable j)eople. Round the Louvre stafi' 
was a coiled serpent, and at the base the Boodhist 
wheel of life, or probably the Sun. Respectfully 
adoring this .symbol of life, there stood on one side 
a winged female figure, who with one hand was presenting her cup to the Serpent, 
who longingly reae.lies down its head towards her; in the other hand was a flambeau. 
On the opposite side stood a warrior touching the snake in a quaint manner, as if 
urging it on to do something. 

A Serpent twisted round the stem of a tree—in which case it is “the Tree of Life,” 
or “Life-giving Tree”—is very common. In the adjoining Plate IV. he is seen in Fig. 
11, as on the stem, between symbolic rock.s, with the Ark, the feminine emblem below ; 
and in Fig. 10 he is twisted round what is usually termed “ the Yule Log ”—that is, 
the Sun, IJuil or Seid stone, a name for the Lingam ; whilst the date-palm symbol of 
Adilm, .stands on the one side, and a common form of the konch sliell, or Adilma, on 
the other. Figure 3 of this plate is another sort of j)ictorial pun, which I have 
elsewhere, alluded to, where man himself forms the Phallic Cross, and the Serpents the 
other emblems of this lore. 

There are several highly significant forms in my Plates IV. and V., showing how 
mankind loved to rejmesent tludr Serpent king, and wi; might fill dozens of sheets with 
such drawings. In Fig. 1, Plate V., he is seen on an Esculapius rod, of which the meaning 
is made more unmistakable than usual by its issuing from a vaginal sheath, such as 
that of the crozier of Cashel, which is seen further on. I give here a drawing of what 
is called a Tyrean cistopharos coin, in which we observe two 
upreared serpents figliting or kissing over what is u.sually called 
a qmver sheath, in which arc other serpentinish objects. This 
“quiver” is only so in Solomon’s sense of (/uivers, for it is 
precisely what wm see beside Apollo as he stiuids in Fig. 44, 

127, “passing through the door of life,” and is in my opinion 
the ark, argo or womb of nature, but here the nest of the 
Serpents, for they are male and female. The one on the left 
18 a large male, and still more clearly indicated as the male 

T. N 




Fig. fl4.— TYUKAN COIN. 
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element, by having his Egy-ptian type, the A^ia (Op-is), behind him—a position 
quite similar to that of the Sivaik Nanda in front of the Yoni. On the rev^e of the 
coin is generally, the well-known Cista Mystica, half open, and from which a Serpent 
is seen issuing, and around which are Bacchic-looking objects, grapes, vine-leaves 
formed like Phalli, &c.; this will be seen further on. 

The cist is often shown below the other figures, as in the coin. Fig. 11, Plate IV.; 
sometimes it is the ark or the altar, now cdtar-table with Christians, but still the ark 
with our Jewish friends; the shank shell, or koncha veneris, represents it with our 
Indian brethren, as this is seen in coins 1 and 10 of this same plate. This altar feature 
is very varied, and always very Jioly even to the touch; that is equally a holy altar or 
ark on which the holy fire is burning, and from the base of which spring two 
Serpents, and that conical-like cist believed to represent the Paphian Venus, whose 
symbol was ovate, such as is seen in Fig. 3, Plate V., which is taken from one of 
Lajard’s drawings of a bronze coin of Vespasian struck in Cyprus : Here two lighted 
candles (highly Phallic symbols) are seen burning by the sides of this altar of Love, 
and passion is springing from the two altar-pillars and wreathing over the altar itself, 
which here serves to cover the scene supposed to be enacted below, as in the case of 
a remarkable Pompeian painting which follows. 

In Fig. 4, Plate IV., we have a great gem, originally also from Lajard’s Recherches 
sur le Culte de Venus, which embraces more ideas than most. “ It is a white agate 
stone shaped like a cone (therefore Sivaic), and this cutting is on the lower face,” so 
that the shape of the whole is either a Lingam or the Paphian cone. The central 
rudder-like column is highly mystic, and may represent either the general idea of all 
great gods being bi-sexual, or, as Dr Inman thinks, “ the Androgyne deity, as Balaam, 
Ashtaroth, Elohim, Jupiter Genitor, or the boarded Venus Mylitta ; ” ^ for on the right 
we have a bare female face, and on the left a bearded face, an inverted triangle, and 
radiating solar corona connecting the two heads. Feminine symbols preponderate on 
the right; even the Serpent on that side seems to be denoted as feminine, having a 
large round head and very prominent eye, and Isis’ crescent moon over-head and cup 
below, and a six-rayed star in the centre; whilst on the left we have a bearded man, 
the* usual pointed serpent-head, and this in the solar aureol, which is generally a male 
sign; but, on the other hand, we have a Yoni here; below is shown a cup over a 
phallic-shaped vase, such as is still the favourite form for all oil and water vessels in 
Sivaic temples ; over the whole are three stars. The grand embodied idea is no doubt 
passion, or creation. The Caduceus idea of Fig. 1, Plate V., is again given as usually 
worn by men of authority in Fig. 9, Plate IV., or else it is here to denote that this 
Serpent on the right is the male, a fact often thus emphasized in Phallic lore. 

It is only, I think, the shores of the Mediterranean, about India and the banks of 

’ Anci-ent Faiths embodied in Awderd Fames, I. this bold and earnest writer for all the figures in 
Descriptive Plate-s, xiiL I am greatly indebted to Plates IV. and V., and very much else. 
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the Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile, that have yielded to us these Serpent coins and 
seals, though it is agreed on all hands that “ Serpent worshippers swarmed up the 
great rivers of Europe ” also: In the dark Teuton forests, the Tree and the 
Grove suflBced the rade fierce tribes, but even here we read of plenty of Serpent 
worship on high hill tops, in caves and watery caverns ; it is probably only our want 
of records and remains which prevents our tracing more fully this third great 
faith of man through all our European states; for Ophiolatry is abundantly clear 
amidst Skands and Kelts, as we shall by and by see. 

Fergusson says that in Sarmatia the worship of both tree and serpent was 
common, but the Samagitse considered the serpent to be tiie God. In Lithuania the 
veneration for the serpent was extreme. Prague offered sacrifices and oblations to 
numerous-and much revered serpents, and Livonia sacrificed the most beautiful captives 
of her wars to her serpent gods, and this down to “ the middle ages.” Olus Magnus 
writes, that the Poles worshipped Fire, Serpents, and Trees in deep woods, even in 
1386 A.C. when, the prince and his brethren having been won over to Christianity, the 
truculent herd followed. 

The ease with which real Serpent worshippers embrace Christianity, and all 
faiths dealing, like it, with mysteries and miracles, is seen in the Christian success 
amidst the Serpent and Devil worshipping lower classes of Dravidian India; a striking 
contrast to its utter want of success amidst the Aryans of Upper India, or any culti¬ 
vated races in India or elsewhere ; to this much attention will be hereafter given. 

Tree, Serpent, and Fire worship existed in Norway and Wermalandia down to 
1555, and in Esthonia and Finland, down to the limits of this century, so far as 
veneration for some of the characteristics of these old faiths go. In the Arnmergau 
Passion-play of a few years ago, I have shown the symbols of the old faiths very 
unmistsikably played out before great potentates of Europe. Fergusson gives us 
some of the Te Deum which was offered as praise and prayer to Trees, but which 
litany is now transferred to the Virgin and Christ—rarely to God. 

The great route, he says, by which these old faiths passed back and forward, 
is a line connecting the north border of the Caspian Sea wdth the mouth of the Vistula 
in the Baltic, but I give, by a wash of red across my Plate II.—“The World according 
to Strabo,” the more detailed general lines by which all the great faiths and heroes of 
pre-historic days travelled. 

■ Woden, as the Serpent, may have come from the sunny south, and been perhaps 
ol Boodhist offspring, but os a Serpent Deity, we must relegate him to a still 
mightier past. Perhaps we had a sunny north, with its own Woden, of which Boodha was 
the southern type ; Hercules met the Serj)ent maiden Ekidna, and from her sprang 
the Skythian hordes with their early hero Eponymos. Here also we must not forget 
our Northern Furies, the Amazones, whose institutions and myths are so closely mixed 
up with Serpent faiths. From the supposed cradles of our Caucasian races, the slopes 
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and vales of the mountain range which divides the Caspian, the Euxine, and Sea of 
Asoph, these women-warriors passed along the southern shores of the Euxine, and 
occupied the ancient and important province of Asia Minor, known as Pontus. From 
the bold promontory of Sinope to the rugged shores of Iberia, from the Taurus ranges 
of Capadocia in the south to the Amisus Sinus in the north, many a town long bore 
witness to name and prowess. Later Greece probably drew from them the myths 
of her “ Furies,” with their garlands and crowns of serpents, their flaming torch, serpent- 
letreamer, and phallic javeline, in throwing which the Amazones were so famous, and 
cut off, says legend, the right breast in childhood to be adepts in it. This extraordinary 
race, who reversed the laws of nature, took for their battle ciy, fury, vengeance, and 
blood, and combined with the strength and vigour of the male sex, the worst features 
of depraved womanhood. The myth is rather a tangled mass, but in their conquest by 
Hercules (manly vigour) and Bellerophon, we probably sec the violence of woman’s 
passion for ofispring satiated by the Herculc.s, and blessed by fertility in Bellerophon 
the Sun God. 

In ancient Teutonic mythic story, tlu*, Hercules who destroys the Dragon race is 
Sigurd or Siegfried, which tells us of early serpent worshipping races, everywhere 
giving place to others. Owing to the very early settlement of Zoroastrianism in the 
countries we now call Persia, it is not easy to show here the prevalence of serpent wor¬ 
ship, and still less, the older faith in holy trees. No doubt the Ahriman or Fiend 
whom Ormazd overthrew was the serpent; he was the Eawana of Ceylon and the Loki 
of Skandinavia. 

Media and Arabia, whidi I take to be Ethiopia, were the obstinate scats of 
serpent worship ; and sculpturings, as well as ancient writings assure us, that Afgan- 
istan was, until the ascendancy of Mohamedauism, almost wholly devoted to serpent 
worship. Possibly the Median Court was somewhat cleared of its pnxdivitics towards 
fure Ophiolatry by the sixth century B.C., or at all events before Cyrus’ time, but our 
knowledge is far too scanty to say this of the mass of the people. That there was 
some great move of the serpent loving races in tlu; sixth century B.c. we know from 
the vast wave which, under the name of Tak-shooks, swej)t down from Media, Aria, 
and Bactria, &c., through the mountain passes of India—“ a teeming hive of Skythia,” 
says Marshman in his “ History of India,” across the Indus and down upon the plains 
of India. Another swarm is then also said to “ have moved on the north of Europe,” 
so we can understand that some clearing out was about this sixth century b.c. being 
effected in Asia Minor and eastward as far as Kabol. Fergusson thinks we have “the 
last material trace of serpent worship in Persia in a has relief at Nakshi Roostem, 
near Persepolis,” the capital*of what is known as Hollow-Pcrsis—^south and far east of 
Babylon ; the very name “ Nak,” suggests that the city belonged to serpent worslup. 
The relief shows the first Sasaniaii king seated on a horse, which is trampling under 
foot Ardevan the last of the hated Parthian or serpent kings, who, like the famous 
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Zohak, has a wreath of two serpents round his head. The great Ormazd is seen 
crowning the new dynasty of Fire-worshippers, which probably then—226 A.c., 
was after long centuries of war and bloodshed, established in these wilds of ancient 
Karmania. 

The Greeks knew aU ancient Persia for several centuries before Christ, and we have 
abundant notices by them of serpent. Phallic, and Zoroastrian faiths as there existing. 
In the well known ancient name, called differently Zohak or Azhi-dahaka, (the de¬ 
structive serpent of Zend literature, who was conquered by the Zoroastrian hero Thrae- 
tona) or short, pronounced by the Persian Dehak (ten evils), the Arabian 

Dechak or “ the laugher,” or Azdehak, him with a shoulder disease (thought to be ser¬ 
pents which destroy men), we can see much that points to a more ancient faith than even 
archaic Magianism. Muller says, that “ possibly Dehak was an ancestor of that Median 
dynasty which came to an end in Astyages ” the reputed grandfather of Cyrus, and 
if so, then the serpent dynasty probably fell wlicn Boodha was rising in India and 
Lao-tsee in China. Burnouf makes it clear that Thractoua was the Firidoon, of Fii'dusi’s 
Slwdi-ndme, and that Firidoon slew Zohak a King of Persia—“ the biting serpent,” and 
this accords with what the Avesta says of Thractoua slaying the serpent Azhi-dahaka. 
The demon who 02 )poseti the gods of the Zend-Avesta is always Ahi, the serpent, and 
the particular reigning King of the serpent worshippers has here only his own name 
ap])eudcd to Ahi or Azh : Zohak, say most writers, came from Arabia or Ethiopia of 
ancient days, or even further S.W. as from the serpent lands of Africa where the Faith 
ever flourished, nor has yet ceased to do so; he was called Bivarasp, “ because 
always accompanied by a bodyguard of 10,000 men,” and was said to have been des¬ 
cended from Tazi or Taj and to have been the sou of a herdsman. He conquered all 
central Asia, and fixed his own residence at Babel, and his dynasty lasted 1000 years, 
so that if we place Thractona or Firidoon, as I do in my Chart, about the time of 
Christ, then Zohak’s convulsion in western Asia corresponds with a similar great convul¬ 
sion which was being effected by Rama from Oud through all central and southern India, 
also with the foundation of the Hindoo capital of Indraprcistha, and the consolidation 
of the little Jewish kingdom under David. We see in Zohak’s faith the usual accom¬ 
paniment of all Phallic faiths ; every day, say Mahomedan writers, two young men 
had to be sacrificed to satisfy the two snakes, and these were fed upon their brains. 
The Zendavesta speaks of Zohak having three snakes, meaning jiossibly his head as the 
Solar Python between two snakes. All Naga women in the east arc represented as with 
one snake between their shoulders, and men with three, five, or seven. The throne of 
Kabol long after Firidoon, was filled by a descendant of Zohak's, and a descendant of 
the Zoroastrian married Koodabeh, the lovely daughter of this serpent dynasty, and 
from the union sprang Roostum, about whom cling the most thrilling romances of the 
east. This Kabol dynasty only gave way apparently to Boodhism so easily grafted on 
Serpent worship. In Ksishmere we have this last worship everywhere, and the records 
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of the country point to its beautiful lake and mountain fastnesses as the earliest historic 
seats which we have of the faith. Hweng Sang—travelling in the first half of the 7th 
century a.c., tells us of serpent temples and Naga chiefs all over Kashmeer, as well as 
the country which wt; now call Afganistan. He says that fifty years after the Nirvana 
(493 B.C.,) a Boodhist converted the Kashmeer Naga king, who quitted “ his tank ” 
or lake (for scipents live in water), hiilt 500 Monasteries, and invited sages and saints 
to come and dwell in them (II. 180); nevertheless the good priest was not well satisfied 
with the then reigning king, for he sjiys, he frequented the temples of the Kash- 
meercs and despised Boodhism ; so we see that although this faith had prevailed for 
1000 years over a}most the whole of India, yet it was still despised by this small 
remote dependency, notwithstanding that its princes had been converted to Boodhism, 
and that the people knew that vast empires had bent before the princely Ascetic’s 
faith. This is a point to be remembered in regard to other countries around us ; thus 
although the sword of a Clovis or a Charlemagne commanded Europe a thousand years 
ago, to bow before the cross of the holy Nazarene, yet, as 1 have elsewhere shown, even 
some of this great Emperor’s converts were at that very time likening him to the 
serpent, and nearly 1000 years after he had passed away, there are people, nay tribes, 
even in Europe, wdio, if they do not revere it, fear it as a mystic animal, and will on 
no consideration injure it. 

There is a curious connection between this water-loving reptile and rain, and the 
weather generally, which always crops up in Aryan story, as well as among aboriginal 
tribes. The Arjmn India, ascribed to Ahi—the Vedic Serpent God, power over the 
weather, and the Jains following Brahmans tell us tliat their 23d Tirtakara’— 
Parasva, who died about 777 b.c., was protected from the severest rains by a 
hooded snake when engaged in earnest prayer and meditation. 'I'he ])lace where this 
good man sat became a gi-eat town under the appropriate name of Chatra, or the 
umbrella or hood. Now, of course, serpent hoods, however grand and perfectly put 
together, could afford no protection from rain, so we must look for symbolism in all 
such tales as well as in the creature itself. 

It is strange how even the most learned of Europe, who have not studied the 
faith in India, fail here, as well as in Fire and Sun faiths, to grasp the abstract symbol¬ 
ism. A first class Hcvicw, put into my hands just as this was going to press says, 
that‘“the chief object of the worship of the Ancients” was a serpent, not a curved 
symbol, but the living beast, not as typifying anything beyond itself, but as actually 
divine!! implying that the wise men of all these times, and nations, aye, and mil¬ 
lions of ])resent worshippers, were not only very ignorant, but children, playing with 
dolls! So it is thought*that stones or “Betyla” (Baituli) were mere stones, and 
fire mere fire! I Their symbolism as procreative mediums, never seems to have occurred 
to this writer, although the procreative passion is as strong perhaps, and far more 
^ UsuHlly called “Incarnations ; lit. Pure-doer.’" 
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violent in its working now than formerly. This reviewer, who is a type of a large 
number of people, says : “ Arnobius, a Christian convert of the 4th century, relates that 
in Africa where he resided, he never before his conversion saw a stone upon which oil 
had been poured without paying it homage.”^ Why 1 Not surely if it did “not typify 
Homething beyond itself.” Arnobius would have answered very differently; This 
writer can only fancy that these stones were held to be “ Aerolites,” or at least to have 
come down from heaven in some mysterious manner, for in no other way can he 
account for the otherwise unaccountable fact, that “ stones smeared with oil and called 
Betyls were amongst the earliest objects of devotion,” that Jacob made his pillow-stone 
into such a Betyl, and that even according to Acts xix. 35 “ the world-famed temple 
of Diana at Ephesus commemorated one of these meteoric stones,” and he adds “ the 
black stone of Meka is such another.” On what authority however, either this last 
or the Diana image is a meteoric stone I know not. The Greek writer in calling it a 
Dio-Petes dio-virin, seems only to have meant that it had come from God in the 
same manner as most holy gods and images and even Bibles are said to have come, and 
this is very commonly said of Lingam stones. 

It is here, perhaps, necessary to inform my readers that all conical or erect 
stones, and all quaint or rude masses of Rock usually denote the male sex, unless ovate 
or well-rounded, when they are feminine : Thus, great virility is intended by the rocks 
seen in figures 1 and 11 of plate IV., and so also in most places where we see a Hercules 
or Apollo leaning against a rock, more especially if a ser})ent is seen entwined or 
crawling near to this. It should not bo, but I fear it is, necessary to explain to mere 
English readers of the Old Testament, that the Stone or Hack—Tsur —ns—was 
the real old God of all Arabs, Jews, and Fhenicians, and this would be clear to 
CJhristians were the Jewish writings translated according to the first ideas of the people, 
and Aocifcused, as it ought to be, instead of “God,” “Theos,” “ Lord,” &c. being written, 
where Tsur occurs. In Appendix V. to Dr Oort’s Worship of Bacdam in Israel, 
translated, until Notes, by Bishop Colenso, we are given no less than twenty-one 
instances in a few lines, of addresses to, or adoration of “the Rock,” whose “ work is 
perfect,”Deut. xxxii. 4, “ which begat thee and thou ncglectest” (18), of “the Rock in 
whom they trusted,” of “ Jehovah, my Rock,” “ my Elohim, my Rock,” &c., &c.,* all 
of which have been gilded or slurred over by the translators, just as th(*-se were 
softened down, as Dr Smith’s Bible Dictionary informs us under the head LXX., where 
ever bodily parts and passions were ascribed to “the Jhavh.” 

This is the case in all nations, Bibles and Faiths: None have ever been true to 
one God, else could not humanity have advanced. Tsurs, which at first were no 

^ Adv. Gent. I. 39. 

^ A few texts as to Kock Gods ;—Deut. xxxii. Ixxviii. 35 ; xcii. 15 ; Is. xxvi. 4 ; xxx. 29 ; xliv. 
4. 18, 30, 31, to 37 ; 1 Sam. ii. 2 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 8 ; Hab. i. 12 ; in all of which tJie Rock is the 
3, 32-4; and xxiii. 3; Ps. xviii. 2, 31,46; Ps. name of Israel’s deity, and as we shall see by and by, 
cxliv. 1; Ps. xix. 14 ; Ps. xxviii. 1 ; Ixii. 2, 6 ; the Unhewn Rock. 
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doubt unhewn stones (Lingams), gave way to Altars made of earth without steps, 
then altars on which “ no tool had been waved,” then graven or fashioned stones or 
Betyls, or, as the Greeks said, Baituli or superior Lingams; then to huiU altars, 
with and without steps, then to covered ones, as Arks, with Betyls or Eduths (Exod. 
xvi. 34) inside of them, and hence called Beth-Els; then to glorious “Bays of 
Light,” or Obelisks within and without these; and lastly, to shorten a long story, 
came Cathedrals, with grand spires, pillars, and domes, representing all the above 
ideas, and a great many more which it could not enter into the mind of Elohists or 
Jhavhists to conceive of; and so it was with Tree, Lingam, and Serpent Faiths, as I 
trust to yet make clear. 

Kaldia has always been called the cradle and greatest stronghold of Ophiolatry 
(although I am unable to acquiesce in this opinion), yet, even in the time of 
Herodotus, we gather from his complete silence regarding Serpent Worship, that Python • 
had then—5th century B.C., evidently paled before advancing civilisation, principally, 
no doubt, owing to the culture of Astronomy, before which stronger ideas than the 
Draconian have gone down. Of course, however, ophiolatry had not disappeared, for we 
know from Diodorus, that in his day (1st century B.a), in the temple of Belus, Rhea 
sat on a golden throne with two lions at her knees, and near her two silver serpents, 
whilst the great image of Juno had in its right hand the head of a serpent. A careful 
observer may note here some serious elements of destruction, from which the gorgeous 
shrines around us now are not altogether free, in fact, are waging an unequal war. 
Better for the serpent that he had been near that altar on “ which no tool had waved,” 
for the lions, the gold and the silver marked rising Sol and Luna, and the trappings 
denoted an advancing and new faith, as fatal to ophiolatry as the art and culture 
which enshrine the ritualist follies of England, arc to her old faith ; for who smiles so 
much at these, as the cultivated minds who dress out the pageant, the engraver, the 
architect, and all their staff; they are men devoted to science and historic art, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are, of all men, those who have ceased to worship 
among these figments of the past. 

In reformed Kaldia then, Bel became the chief deity, though, as the learned 
knew, but they only, his name sprang from the older faith, Oh-el, the Serpent God. 
By and by he got such names as Sar, Sir, and Lord, or the Bread-maker, or Bread- 
giver, which carries back the memory to the still older faith of Maha-Deva or Toth, 
him before whom the Jewish leader placed the pot of manna in thankfulness for the 
bread which had been rained from heaven. It was not unnatural to confuse the 
orgj^n of fertility with the Source—^the Sun, and this is what occurs in changing 
Oh-el to Bel or Sar, and* then combining them into Bel-i-ar and Bel-i-al, whom 
Bryant and others call the Light God. It matters not for our present purpose if 
Beliar be from Bel, and Aur, and both from golden Ob-el, or from the Hebrew H 65 
Aur, light; enough, that a light was here fatal to OB, and that it was daily waxing 
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brighter, as in AE, Al, Lai, Laul,^ and under many another name, and in every land 
from India to Armorika. 

If Kaldiac Astronomy was fatal to ophiolatry, no less was the more advanced solar 
worship of Egypt and the general culture of art and literature to every form of super¬ 
stition in Greece and Rome. Had these nations but educated the masses with a 
hundredth part of the learning of the writers whose works have come down to us, 
every old faith, fable, and superstition would have been blotted out, and even Christi¬ 
anity would have been impossible to man; but it was not so, and we may be content to 
think that it would not have been good that it should be so. By tracing these faiths in a 
general way through all the nations of the earth, which I trust to do in this chapter, 
we shall see not only the rise of the Serpent to its zenith power, but its gradual decline, 
and make clear a great number of points which will be stepping-stones to very 
important after-results. I will here, therefore, merely continue as I have begun, to 
throw together such facts or salient observations as will help to develop Ophite history. 

In the early Orphic hymns, Kronos—Time, the first of all things, was a Serpent, 
and from Time sprang Kaos (Chaos), Ether, and dark Erebus, the Mundane Egg in 
the cloud, which produced Phanes, whom the Greeks called Pan, the Koptics, Phanix 
01 Light, and the English or Kelts, Fimny. In Greek, the serpent child was Erek- 
tlieus,'^ tlie produce of Fire, or Voolkan uponGc at Attica, for its soil was their world, 
and Attica was the representative daughter of Kekrops, the representative king. The 
Kopts said, the serpent was the generator of all things, and they viewed him as a sort 
of Logos or attendant on the creator from the foundation of the world, and had very 
many and solemn festivals in his honour, at the same sohir periods as Christians 
celebrate theirs. They say he walked forth from a tomb or cave as winter began to 
break up, and Eggs, Palms, and Phallic-looking objects were then offered to him as to 
Venus in the North, and Astartc in Southern Europe and Asia Minor; his spring 
festival was called Eostre or Easter. 

It is very remarkable to find all over Africa, even at this hour, the same Trinity 
of gods as flourished, we know from records, some forty centuries ago, and how much 
longer we know not; Kaldia, Asyria, and the temple of Erektheus, on the Akropolis 
of Athens, honoured and sacrificed to Zcxis (the Sun, Hercules, or Phallic idea), the 
Serpent and Ocean; and all Africa still does so to the Tree-Stem or Pole, the Serpent, 
and the Sea or Water; and this Trinity is one God, and yet serves to divide all gods 
into three classes, of which these are types. Whida and Dahomey are particularly 
clear on these matters, and our increasing knowledge of other parts of Africa is but 
showing the developments of the same faith, though as these are in the lowest stage of 
such Trinities, they are interminably mixed up with charms and fetishes. The earthly 
serpent, says Western Africa, represents “ Supreme bliss,” “ is the Supreme god,” and 
' The Serpent was once called Lai or Laul, and Hu and Hui, in Armorika and with Kelts. 

^ Erek or Arek, the Ark. Sanskrit-Arka, “ the Sun ” and Tudor or Torthy, the “ Striker” or “Stinger.” 

I. O 
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“ source of all goodness and prosperity,” and is called Danghiie. As the oiled stone, 
it was he whom the Christian convert Arnobius confessed he never passed without 
bowing to, in the fourtli century A.c. The ocean is always inferior to Danghue, and 
the Tree also very generally so, but tlie want of knowledge of real Phallic faiths on the 
part of many writers on Africa, precludes us from as yet being able to judge correctly 
of the (h^grees, or even properties, of African gods. I glean the following from 
Skertchley on Dahomey, as to deities there observed by him. 

Legba in the Dahomey PriapuSy and special patron of all who desire large families. 

Zoo is the God of Fire, reminding us of Zoe, Life. 

Demen —He who presides over chastity, if not thought a god, then a demon. 

Akwash —He who presides over childbirth. 

Gbwejeh —He or slie who presides over hunting (Diana) ? 

Ajarama —The tutelary god of foreigners, symbolised by a white-washed stymp under a shed, 
apparently a Sivaic or white Lingam^ no doubt called foreign, because Ashar came from 
Asyria, and Esir from the still older Ethiopians. Is it possible that this is the great 
Arjoona of the Indian classics 1 

Hoho —He who presides over twins. 

Afa is the name of the dual God of Wisdom, to whom as to the Jewish God, must bo offered a 
pigeon or fowl. 

Aizan is the god who presides over roads, and travellers, and bad characters, and can be seen on all 
roads as a heap of clap surmounted by a round pot, containing kanki, palm oil, and such like.” 

So that we luive,Xc(/h«, the pure and simple Phallus ; Ajar-arna, “ the whitened 
stump,” so well known to us in India amidst rude aboriginal tril.)es ; and Ai-zan, the 
Hermes or Harmouia, maiking the ways of life, and symbolized by a mound and ‘‘ round 
pot,” and (tonsidei'ing that this is the universal form of tatooiug shown “ on every 
female’s stomach,”—Mr S. says, “ a scries of arches,” the meaning is clearly the oinplii. 
Mr Skertchley says that Afa, our Afiican Androgynous Minci'va: “ is very mu(;h respected 
by mothers,” and has e.(‘rtain days “sacred to mothera,” wluiii she or he is specdally con¬ 
sulted on their specdal sidjj(a;ts, as well as on all mattei's “ relating to marrying, building 
a house, sowing corn,” and such like. He of the “stump” seems an Androgyne god, 
as Ashar and Parvati, for Ama is her name, and our Eastern geucsric one for a mother, 
whilst Ajar is (widcntly the widely-known Asha,r. We are told that Dansi, the snake, 
has a thousand wives, married and single, and thSt prayers must be offered continually to 
him, which if they please the god, he will answer through his priestesses, for he prefers 
women to men, just as the Python of Delphi did. In Africa, as in India, young 
females arc dedicated from their bii-th to the temples, or, pcdiaps I should say, to “ the 
service of the gods,” and by this dedication, says ShnicMey, l)oth mother and child 
are considered highly honoured, so that the priests here as in Syria* and elsewhere, 
have managed well for the gods and themselves, but still better in the following case. 
They teach that all womed “ touched ” by the African serpent arc “possessed,” “bereft 
of reason,” arc “ unsafe ” for ordinary persons, and “ liable to extraordinary hysteria.” 
They therefore attach at once, and for as long as they like, all who have been so 

' Jelioviih exacted thirty-two females for himself out of the captives of Media.—N um. xxxi. 40. 
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“ touched by the god,” and these are then initiated into " the mysteries ” of the Church, 
and taught how to devote themselves to the god and his ministering servants, and 
may be seen continually dancing and singing around these, as we see in the case of 
certain temple-women in India The Deity is said to “ mark them with blue,” which 
is Siva’s special colour, and is the mark which Augustus received, says Suetonius, in 
the temple of Apollo. Siva is the Neel-a-kanta or Uue-throated one, the cause, idea, 
and details of which I may not here enter upon. 

Everything in Africa that goes wrong in the sexual way is ascribed, says Mr 
Skertchley, to forgetfulness of Legha, and the childless especually arc “ under his 
ban.” For him all youths arc circumcised on coming of age, so that Legba is 
Jehovah. Most tril)es are tatooed with religious hieroglyphics, consisting of “ tor¬ 
toises, lizards, stars, and concentric circles.” The male children of tlie great are 
distinguished by “ a great gasli across the forehead from which tb(^ skin is drawn up in 
a ridge,” reminding us of the lOni figures which tlic Saktics and some left-handed 
sects in India })lace upon their foreheads ; and here also we may be (juite certain 
the mark is a reUgio^is .vjfiihol. The heavenly serpent of Africa is represented by the 
rainbow which, curiou.sly enough, is another sign of the Jewish and Christian God, and 
signifies that man shall not again be effaced from the earth, which all ancients were 
taught could not b(', so long as they remembered Python. Burton calls the Tree the 
second great god of Africa, and says that he' is represented chiefly in the great Cotton 
Tree, which has a straight white stem, and an enormous spreading root, beginning 
to branch out some feet aliove ground ; also in the Loco, or Poison Tree, which 
again represents Siva, who is a poisoning god, as 1 elsewhere show. The Cc.can, or 
third god, is Ilu, and his priest Huno is one of the highest ofiicials. The same offer¬ 
ings are made to the African Mu, as on the Indian coast, viz., cloth, rice, oil, Ac., with 
the addition of a human being who is taken out occasionally and thrown to the shaiks. 
In Africa all tins gods still insist on human sacrifices. I have nothing before me as to 
Ophiolatry in the most southern parts of Africa, but evcrywlierc we hear of respect, if 
not worship offered to S('.rpent8, though some writers aver it is only because the African 
fancies his ancestors arc in them. W« know of the strong ])clicf all these races have 
in immortality, and prc^bably of a continued state of transmigration. 

It is easy to sec in all these wild and l)arbarous peoples the genesis of Phallic 
faiths, for though the “ missing link ” may not have been found by our Darwins and 
Huxleys, common discernment shows us how little many millions of Africa are 
removed from this monarch of the woods, whi(;h 1 here*, show climbing up, stick in 
hand, into his sylvan homo to protect his offspring. If not like him anatomically, our 
early man was most certainly, like him, a mere child of sensual passions, whose 
supreme bliss and misery we can easily gauge, if we will but try to carry our mind’s 
eye back through the dark vistas of time, and so realise the feeble and comparatively 
helpless condition of our own infant race in its primordial stage. In those early 
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days, all that is noblest in our nature lay dormant, and the creature, a mere animal, 
and not much removed from him of our illustration, roamed naked through primeval 

forests, with no food save fruits and roots, no 
- shelter from storms and cold, save rocks and 
\ caves, and a prey to all those fierce animals 

^ which geology proves then traveraed all earth, 

terrible in size, number, and ferocity. We 
\ '.J may reasonably conceive that tlie progenitors 

dwarfed in body, as well as in 
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mind, very inferior beings to the highly 
nurtured civilised men of these days. We 
Ppjy^ find that as a lule all the aboriginal races 
India, and I believe throughout the world, 
^^^^are still diminutive, generally very dark and 
(W^^t^of feeble appearance, though often wiry and 

Th?s is the true idea of early man 
accepted Ijy all ancients, except where 
priestly or, tril>al pride le-d them to say 
they were (](.,c<;ended from the gods,” and 
^ were otwel pu^i C as their father El, or the 
solar orb/ (i)ne set of very ancient and 
learned men said that “l.)eforc Prometheus 


Fig.ss.-tuR gorilla. mankind lived like monkeys, naked, needy, 

and bestial, in woods and caves and trunks of trees, scarcely sustaining themselves on 
herbage, acorns, and other fruits, fed upon by wild beasts,” and altogether an unpro¬ 
tected piteous race. “ Prometheus, the sou of lapctus and Themis —Forcuight and 
Jtistice, some say Desire (a common name for the serpent), and Destiny, sought out 
Pallas, the Goddess of Wisdom, Mechanism, and Invention, and by her aid ascended 
to heaven, held his reed to the chariot of the sun, and so brought down fire, 
which raised all humanity ; the bowels of the earth and trees (T the forest, and trea- 
.sures of all kinds were then made available, and animals were killed or trained for 
man’s service. Wisdom grew, for man learned arts and modes of instructing himself 
and others ; thus fire, heat, or friction produced all things.” So life was thought in 
this higher stage to be produced by the sun, and so it became a god, and ever and 
again men sought it, and believed they received from it divine light, as well as actual 
' Incarnations of the Elohira,^!!^ thus it is men have continued'to light their fires annually 
from Sol—ay, even till the other day in our own island, on Beltinc or May-day, 
when the summer sun appeal’s. 

In these early, and if, without being accused of Darwini.sm, on which this is not 
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the place to enter, I may call them monkeyish days, we may imagine that in numbers 
only, could the young wild race hope to win their way amidst all the terrors of nature, 
by land and sea, the fierce strife of the elements seeming to them that of demons, who 
took no thought of man, but to destroy. Storms and droughts, scorching heats, and 
frozen zones, all seemed to defy their efforts to obtain a footing on the new globe— 
new at least to them, one of Nature’s last and greatest progenies. After a time, in the 
solitude of their groves, they seem to have felt with trembling spirit that they were in 
the presence of an invisible power, for whom their language had no name, and regard¬ 
ing whom they feared even to whisper. Is it to be wondered at, then, that such rude 
animal men cared most for nature’s creative energies, gazing now with astonishment, 
now with awe and reverence amounting to womhip, at all her astounding developments ; 
has our wonder ceased even in this nineteenth century ? Is it not true that even 
scientific research tlie most acute and ingenious, aided by the microscope, has left us 
in such occult matters only to wonder more ? The wild man symbolised the one 
organ, and then the other ; and although he had not yet called his female deities by 
the after familiar names of Mithra or Mylita, Maiya, Isis, or Eva; nor the male by 
Brahma, Siva, El, Ashar, Baal, and Thamus ; yet we see ch'.arly his infant thoughts, 
and that, lost on the severe seas of life, he bethought him of the Aik, the Boat, the fer¬ 
tile sea, and in later ages gave to these the female epithets which still cling to them. 
In the old myth of Noah’s ark, uuhistorical and impossible as we, now see the pain¬ 
fully minute story to lie, we can yet easily read its suggestive poetiy as the tale has ‘ 
come down to us ; and the histories of other nations lieing unfolded, we can see that it 
is but a travesty, by inidc and illiterate tribes, of the higher thoughts of the older and 
cultivated nations around them, who thus symbolised by an ark on the waters the 
preservation and recreation of all life. Maya was she of the ark-boat, and Isis—the 
womb of all animated nature, no less than of the plains of tlie Nile, in whose productive 
bosom the seed must be buried to rise again to fresh life; Egypt and others had 
spoken of god-men and great ancestors entering an ark, and so passing safely over 
great floods and troubles ; and so, repeated the Jews, did theirs also. Their Elohim 
himself implanted in a veritable box, hermetically scaled apparently, all the germs of 
animal life, and destroyed all beyond it I and, say the ignorant narrators, floated it 
into regions over the summits of the highest mountain, that is of eternal ice, where no 
such animals could breathe for an hour, nor any wat<!rs exist, excej)t in the intensest 
state of congealment; so do the ignorant stumble and hill when leaving the regions of 
simple verity; the Jew misunderstood an ancient po(!tic figure for a veritable fact. 

In this figure 36 from “Ancient Faiths,” we sec clearly the whole idea ; the E.ain- 
bow as El’s sign “overshadows” the Ark—the sign of Ishtar; and the Holy Ghost, Ruacli 
or Breath, which is the fecundating principle or medium, hovers betwixt Bow and Ark. 
The Jewish writings say that Elohe’s Spirit built this navis, and placed in it the Nob— 
nil and all life, and afterwards closed its one small window', and then rained upon it for 
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forty days the fertilising waters of heaven. It contained, we are told, all the elements of 
Elohim’s creative power, and in due time, about nine months and three days from the 

ceasing of the rains, “ Noah re¬ 
moved the covering of the ark,” 
and then came forth the pent-up 
energies of Maiya; her symbol 
the dove, with the mystic olive 
sacred to her, marshalled the 
way, and pointed to Nature’s 
first birth—the mountain peaks. 
We see many resemblances here 
to Vcdic tales. The top of 
mighty Himalaya, called Hima¬ 
chal, is “ the first bom,” and 
represents a race of gods, from 
wlioin sprang Parvati, great 
Siva’s spouse, but of this more 
hereafter, for we must return to the probable growth of religion among our 
primeval races. Tluy began to see in life, and all nature, a God, a Foice, a 
Spirit; or, I should rather say, some nameless thing which no language of those 
early days, if indeed of present, can describe. They gave to the outward creative 
organs those devotional thoughts, time, and praise, which belonged to the Creator; 
they figured the living spirit in tlu; cold bodily forms of stone and tree, and so wor¬ 
shipped it. As we read in early Jewish writings, their tribes, like all other early races, 
bowed before Ashar and Ashera, as others had long before that period v^orshipped 
Bedus and Uranus, Orus and Isis, Mahadeva, Siva, Sakti, and Parvati. Jupiter and 
Yuno or Juno, or rather the first ideas of these, must have arisen in days long subse¬ 
quent to this. All such steps in civilisation are very slow indeed, and here they had 
to penetrate the hearts of millions who could neither read nor write, nor yet follow the 
reader or the preacher; so centuries would fleet past over such rude infantile popula¬ 
tions, acting no more on the inert pulpy mass, than years or even months now do; and 
if this were so after they began to I'ealisc the ideas of a Bel and Ouranos, how much 
slower, before that far back stogc was won ? Their first symbolisation seems clearly to 
have been the simple Line, pillar, or a stroke, as their male god ; and a cup or circle as 
their female ; and lo ! the dual and mystic 10 wdiich early became a trinity, and has 
stood before the world from that unknown time to this: In this mystic male and 
female we have the first grt;at androgynous god. Still the idea was felt to be imper¬ 
fect, and creation still impossible ; for Passion, that holy or “ Heated Spirit or 
“Breath,” was wanting in the simple 10, and this felt want was, I think, the origin of 
various representative forms, on which I will not here say more, than that the serpent 
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became the favourite, and was termed the “Initator,” the “Passionate One,” Fire, Heat, 
&c. To their male idea they erected stones, pillars, cones, staffs, or banners, crosses, &c., 
and called these the Fire-God, Brightness, and Light, and in course of time the “ Sun- 
stone,” or Sun pillar ;—to the other god was dedicated the rounded vessel, bowl, ark, and 
all ovate stones, and these were termed goddesses, and lield to be seen in all the fertile 
powers of nature, and more especially in the fertile earth, prolific fish, and in all water. 

Let us now trace this third god in Asia and eastward. The histories of the tribes 
in the mountainous portions of northern India abound with stories, denoting long and 
devoted serpent worship. Hweng Sang tells us of a Boodhist missionary, and descen¬ 
dant of Boodha’s, marrying the princess royal of a serpent country north of Peshawar ; 
he won over the father-in-law, but killed him, and smote down the worshippers, who 
arc pictured as excrescences which he could only remove when the queen slept. The 
first result was blindness, meaning no doubt that, although power smote down the 
nation’s faith, yet it could not make it adopt the new one. The same author tells us of 
the still much revered spring well and sacred tree at the Husan Abdal, near Taxila, 
which shows us how closely connected Boodhism and serpent faiths were with trees. A 
Boodhist priest—Bikshoo, was it is said, here turned into a snake and thrown into this 
well or “ lake,” or perhaps a well in a lake, which is common, because he killed the 
holy Elapa tree. This Bikshoo was always appeahnl to in the Pilgrim’s day by 
the people, when they wished a change in the weather (another instamie of tlm climatic 
properties attributed to the serpent); they then called up the dragon by snapping their 
fingers, just as snake charmers do to the present day. 

It appears that immediately after the third Boodhist Council, 2.53 b.c., mission¬ 
aries went forth to all the serpent-worshipping pruicipalities in the Himalayas, includ¬ 
ing Kashmeer, and all eastward to Kandahar, possibly the. Gandhara of the Maha- 
Vanso. And although we have flourishing accounts of the numbers added to the 
faith, yet we have seen what the Chinesti Pilgiums, in the seventh century A.c., thought 
of the worship of him-of-Kashmeer, and this a thousand years nearly after the days 
of the great Boodhist missionary-king Asoka. Strabo tells us, that in Alexander’s time, 
the Kashmeer king prided himself on two extraordinarily large snakes, and another 
writer says that the king of Taxila, whose rule extended almost to Delhi, showed 
Alexander an enormous serpent which he nourished and worship];)ed as the symbol of 
the god Dionysus ; which Greek remark may perhaps assure the sce])tic, that there is 
no mistake here as to the meaning of the serjicnt as a symbol, for Dionysus’ symbol 
was the Phallus. In Akbar’s time—last half of the sixteemth eentury^—a census of the 
faiths of Kashmeer showed temples to Siva 45, to Vislmoo G4, to Brahma 3, to 
Doorga 22 (Siva’s snaky consort), but to tlui seiqjent, y>Mre and simple, 700 shrines, 
which does not say much for Hindoo or Boodhist propagandism for the jtfevious 
twenty-two centuries! The sanctuary of a serpent temple is usually void. In Kasluneer, 
says Fergusson, “ the architecture of the valley, with very few exceptions,” shows that 
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all the ancient temples were for serpent worship. The temples stand in square courts, 
capable of being flooded, and are crossed by light bridges of stone. Almost all can be 
flooded, and many can only now be reached by wading; the architecture is of the 
simplest description, generally very small, and somewhat like this. It seems as if the 

early race had simply tried to build a plain 
box or home for their symbolic god to live 
in, secure from the enemies which his pre¬ 
sent fleshly tenement exposed him to. He 
was a real living god, and required to be 
left very much to his own devices, and until 
they got another symbol, architects must 
have been sorely puzzled by his aqueous, or 
rather sub- and super-terraqueous ways. 
Under the head Boodhism, and the sup¬ 
posed great serpent temple of Kambodia, I have stsited tliat I believe its aircMtecture 
to be the offspring of a later faith, grafting itself on serpent-worshipping races, who 
I think, must have been the builders of the magnificent shrine which Fergusson, follow¬ 
ing Dr Bastian and Mr Thomson, calls Nak-non-vat, a name which seems to denote 
its serpent origin.^ Look at the character of the ornamentations : We are told that 
every angle of every roof is adorned with a giam seven-headed serpent having a mag¬ 
nificent crest; every cornice, entablature ; every balustrade and every ridge has con¬ 
tinuous rows of seven-headed snakes, yet there is no image in the sanctuary, no 
worship on the walls, but every court contains a tank for water. Nevertheless, 
seeing that no snch shrine has, so far as 1 kdow, been erected in the East to this faith, 
I must think that Boodhists planned, and carried out all, save perhaps the serpent orna¬ 
ments and tanks, which, when they were expelled in turn, the aborigines completed in 
their own way ; but we must all speak, like Fergusson, very diffidently regarding this 
fine temple-palace. It was visited in 18G0 by the French naturalist, M. Henrie 
Monhot, and later by Mr J. Thomson, to whom we owe some splendid photos of it. 
He took a month to travel from Bankok to the Kambodian frontier, and found what is 
iMilieved to be the ancient capital of Kambodia, enveloped in a dense forest. The site 
is called Angkor, and is situated on the lake Touli or Tali—Indian for a lake, near its 
head. “ The principal ruins embrace a circle of fifty miles in diameter ” around lake 
Tali, and are mostly in Siam-Kambodia —not in that part which was made inde¬ 
pendent under the French treaty wdth Siam of 1863 : “ Within this fifty-mile circle 
there are larger walled cities, and temples more curious and extensive than those of 
Central America.” Fergusffbn says, that nothing, since the Asyrian discoveries, has 
been more startling in architecture, than these cities : So here we have a great capital- 
city, wdth palaces, temples, and cathedrals or basilicas devoted to our third faith. 
There are writings on the ruins, in characters resembling Pali or Sanskrit, which 
^ Sanskrit Naga-natha-Vaut = “Having a Serpent protector.” 
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have yet to be read. Dr Bastian calls a city here lutha para pari, or Nahon-Thoml 
and says it was founded in 957 A.C., which it would appear is a date twice given of 
the accession of its founder-king Pathuma suri vong of tenth century, who one 
tradition states was a stranger who revered trees. It is believed that the cities 
were ruined and deserted during the war with Siam, which began in 1351, and ended 
by the subjugation of Kambodia in 1374 ; and Fergusson thinks that this was 
Boodhism finally driving out serpent worship. I believe that Boodhism permeated 
all these parts during its reign in India, as I show in my historical sketch of the 
violent propagandism of the energetic Magadoo empire ; of course the faith would not 
be so pure a Boodhism, as Siam would be able to give to Kambodia in the fifteenth 
century A.c. I have shown, in the case of Kaalimeer and adjacent states, that the 
king was only nominally a Boodhist, even in Hweng Tsang’s time, and that eight 
centuries after him, Akbar’s census showed that Hindooiam was to serpent worship 
something like 1 to 7, and Boodhism “ nowhere.” 

The early legends of Kambodia present two striking features. First, a holy 
TREE, which the kingly race, who came to this serpent country, reposed under, or 
(lescertded from heaven by ; secondly, that this tree-loving race are captivated by the 
dragon princess of the land. It is the serpent king, however, ivho builds the city of 
Nakon-Thom for his daughter and her stranger husband, which may or may not mean 
the serpent palaces or temples. 

The husband was no doubt of some superior race, or he could not have gained 
access to the king and won his daughter. As such he would guide the builders, 
though he could not constrain them to neglect their Dragons on their grandest national 
building; and so we find to this day in China the Boodhist temples are most profusely 
adorned with Dragons and hideous monsters, yet none would say that these Chinese 
temples are serpent shrines. In reality “ the Serpent is there,” say Boodhists, “ to 
frighten sceptics,” as some British pietists try to do by preaching of devils, hell, and 
its horrors. 

One legend says that the stranger of Kambodia was a banished prince called 
Bhra-thon, and that in time he won over the people of the city which his father-in-law 
built for him—so much so, that his subjects complained of his, their king’s, presence, and 
finally got rid of the king by placing an image of four faces (which is B7’ahma) over the 
city gates. This Raja Naga, or Serpent-King-Father, 7vas a Sabbatarian, or Sabean, 
and a very pious one ; he every seventh day went forth from his palace, and, ascending 
a lofty mountain, “ poured forth his soul in ardent devotion .”—{Fergusson quoting 
Colonel Low.) The four-faced god was evidently to him a horror—so much so, that 
at last he yielded up his kingdom. One legend says that Indra, or Hindooism, finding 
himself lonely in tliis Serpent land, married the Dragon’s daughter, and had a son, 
Ketumalia, who was father of the founder of the city, Pathuma-Suri-Vong. The 

1 Tumh in Sanskrit signifies The Invisible Serpent/’ 
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result of this seems to be that either Hindooism or Boodhism, though both very 
corrupt, thus founded a city here. The wonderful character of the temple’s structure 
points to Grecian or Roman models; the architecture, says Fergusson, is a sort of 
Roman Doric, the ornaments [haasi-relievt) are boixowed from the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, and fade into Hindoo myths. The people are Indian, and the abori¬ 
gines are an abject race. Dr Bastian says that local tradition “ makes their ancestors 
come from Myan-Rom, or Roma-Visei, not far from Tak-Casila,” which Fergusson 
thinks may be Taxila, the first Aryan capital of Northern India, and about which Alex¬ 
ander and liis hosts long hung. Taxila, as already shown, was a Naga capital for ages ; 
and Fergusson, quoting Wilford, says that the ancient people of Taxila came from a 
country called Kamboja; their capital was Indra-prastha (Inthapata-poori) and Siam 
became their Ayoodhia, or Ayoodtliya, oi‘ Oud. Kashmeer Hindoo-Naga temples, 
were of Grecian Doric ; and here, in far East Kambodia, we see the later Roman Doric. 
The rectangular walled enclosure of Nahm-Vat is 3240 feet by 3300 feet, and beyond 
this is a “moat” said to be 690 feet wide, so tliat we have here a temple covering about 
a mile of ground. The western moat is crossed by a causeway having pillars all along 
the sides, and it leads up to a gateway with a fa 9 adc of 600 feet, and five stories high. 
Neither Kaldian nor Babylon, with their rude sun-dried materials, can compare with this. 

The second causeway is 1110 feet long, leading straight up to the temple plat¬ 
form, of which the outer enclosure is 1950 feet by 1710 feet; and within this are two 
other enclosures, one 15 and the other 20 feet higher. Each face luis three portals with 
double open verandas or peri-styles, each 10 feet wide. The pillars of these peri-styles 
have elegant capitals, but no base. There are 400 to 500 pillars in the outer enclosure 
alone, and the walls of this colonnade are sculptured from top to bottom for some 
2000 feet in length. The men and animals here represented are probably 20,000. 
On the pilasters there are numerous female, but no male .statues. The pillars are 
corrqctly proportioned with architrave, and fiieze, and cornice—the orn-ament here in 
most cases being the seven-headed Serpent. A colossal statue of a lion, lies close half 
buried in sand, so that our artists must have seen these in Cingalese temples in Western 
India, as no lions have, so fai’ as w'c know, ever existed in these parts. The stone blocks 
are enormous, and exquisitely fitted and carved, and come from mountains some forty 
miles distant. Older temples are said to be all around, so we have much yet to learn from 
this sacred spot. Many battle-pieces on the walls are, as I have said, believed to be from 
the Mahabharata, which possibly reached these pa,its in its present form in the 4th and 
5th centuries A.C., but may have done so in an older form a thousand years sooner. 

In some places a sage, supposed to be Boodha, is seen adorning the Serpent, so 
we may be sure the workmen were Serpent-worshippers. There are war-chariots, such 
as the Epic speaks of and the pillar ornaments like those of Rome. Now, turning 
to my Chart, and remembering that Fetish-worship was the first worship, and to 
a great extent is still the real faith of the great mass of the ignorant, especially about 
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these parts; that after it came Tree, Phallic, Serpent-worship, &c,, we may, I think, say 
that this great building marks a transition of faith as from Serpent to Brahmanism or to 
Boodhism, or perhaps Boodhisifi conquered for a time by Serpent-worshippers. Thus 
we find in the 

3d Century b.c. Boodhist missionaries to China. 

Chinese armies to Oxus—Yoonan annexed. 

Bactrian kingdom overthrown by Skythians, and Naga races trying 
for dominance. 

China-Dragon-worshippers, try to reach India from the south; 
but fail. 

China embracing Boodhism. 

'166.) Marcus Aurelius sends emV)assy to China. 

'227.) Borne sends embassy to Cochin-China, and to all these parts. 

(386.) Boodhagosa establishing Boodhism in Ceylon and Burma. 

,, Amravati and Afgan Topes built. 

Tatars, Turanians, and Skythians becoming Boodhists, but Brah¬ 
manism re-asserting itself in India. 

* Chinese vessels numerous in all eastern parts, and to the Pcman Gulf. 

Thus our Booclhist-Chinesc mi8sionari(38 of the 3(1 century B.c. most probably 
preached their faith then in Kamliodia, and five or six centuries later, Roman or Greek 
artists, aided the Boodhists to build tlicse shrines or monasteries, which a reaction to 
the old fiiiths caused to be adorned with Serpent symbols. In China, Boodhism 
closely allied itself with the ancient Serpent faith, and I incline, therefore, to think 
tliat Nakon-Vat was a Boodka’Scrpejtt temple. 

AVe saw that the pious Kambodiaii Raja-Naga, worshipped his ^hlcityon high places,’^ 
as (lid Israel his “ Grove and Baal; and wc find ‘‘ high plav.cs ^’--the summit of lofty 
or curiously-shaped hills—the abode of Chiucse temples to Dragons, as well as to the 
philosophers Confucius and Boodha, and to C^irist and Mohaim^d, just as tlicse were 
cli()s( 3 n for the worship of Lingam, Serpent, Fire and Sun. A Jesuit fatlicr, quoted by 
Fergusson, writes tliat ‘‘ the Chinese delight in mountains and high places, because 
there lives the Dragon, the father of happiness (for no childless man, says the 
barbarian, is happy), on whom their goo(J fortune depends. J o this Dragon they 
erect temph^^s shaded with.groves.” 

The Rev. S. Beal, a Chinese scholar, uiieartlis from tlie imperial collection of Bood¬ 
hist standard works printed under the aus])ices of J\.ecn-LuiHj in 1783 A.c., a writing 
which he supposes to be an address of Boodha in th(‘. great Cloud Cirole~ 11 nil of the 
Naga Rajah, in which Boodha told the Dragons (i.c., the worshippers of Serpents) how 
to pray for rain.” In a plate in this book we hav(3 a Snake-tcmpl(3, which in its 
arrangement very closely resembles the Jewish tab(3rnacl(3. I he shrine is like a tent 
standing in a rectangular enclosure. There is an altar witli four lighted candles j 
seven tables of cakes, and seven of fruits, and seven lamps, and on the four sides four 
woodcuts representing the deities, of which I ergusson gives one (1. and S., page 53) very 
much to the purpose, and showing in unmistakable language that a gieater and older even 
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than Boodha is here. This is unmistakably, Maiya, Queen of Heaven, surrounded by 
Serpents, the symbols of fairy seraphs of passion, as Moses is said to have called the 
biting Serpents of the desert; her sea teems with seraphic life, and two Serpent- 
princesses, with Serpent-wreaths like her own, though smaller, stand by adoring this 



Fig. 88.—CUINE«E MAIYA IN A SKA OF SICRI*KNTS. 


queen-mother of all mankind. Mark, however, the prominent feature of the picture ; 
she herself is engrossed in worship, and apparently between her two uplifted hands is 
a cone, column, or Lingam. The Fecundatrix herself has the body of a fish from the 
waist downwards, and from the sea of fecundity in which she sits rises on one side tht; 
too symbolic tortoise, and on the other Siva’s hands, both in evident adoration. 
Fergusson thinks that this picture is only of the 13th century A.c., and adds in regard 
to the Chinese pictures in this work—which are shown as having three, five, seven, and 
nine Serpent-hoods, that in India, from the 3d to the 13tli centuiy A.C., it was usual 
to have three, five, and seven, but never till the 13th century a.c. to have a Serpent 
terminus to the human body. The pictures or sculptures of such may, indeed, be of 
only the 13th century l.c., but the original idea must go very far hack into 
pre-historic times, say to 4000 B.C. at least, when woman, fish, and Serpent, were 
cpntinually associated together, and indeed are identical, as they stiU often arc 
so. I am not prepared to dispute the correctness of the number of hoods to 
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form a wreath, as this like the folds of the Serpent, the stara, or yoni dots on 
Indra’s robe (PL v., 5), or a priest’s garment seem to have followed certain knowledge of 
the times and the mandates nf leaders in religion, astronomy and art. As a rule, 
they are purely of solar significance, but in regard to the terminus in a Serpent body, 
my own studies do not admit of my acquiescing in any post-Christian era. The 
fish and serpent terminus was, in many lands, a favourite idea, and drawings and 
sculptures of such abound, and if not to be found in India in the centuries named, this 
could only arise from a temporary feeling on the part of the people or their rulers, of 
which we have numerous instances in all faiths. Thus at Sanchi, in the Ist 
Century A.C., it is thought that Boodhisfh had purged itself both of Tree and Serpent 
Faiths, at least, nearly so; 3 "^ob Mr Fergusson shows us that at Amravati, in the 4th 
Century A.C., the pendulum had swung back again; for here we find not only the 
Dagoba, or Womb with its Pandora’s box of relics, but our oldest friend, the Holy 
Tree, the Chakra or Wheel, or Sun of Life and Eternity; and once again the 
persistent Naga, but this time as Boodha’s co-equal, just as the Nicolaitans said he 
was Christ’s, some seven centuries after Jesus is supposed to have lived; for in tlie case 
of Sanchi and Boodha, seven centuries had here also intervened since the pious 
man had died, and become deified. Fergusson calls the Sanchi remains “ the Boodhist 
Illustrated Bible of the Ilinayana j)e.riod,’' and considers it to be 500 years prior 
to the writing of any Boodhist book which we possess. This opinion, I suspect, is now 
very much modified. The Amravati ruin is the pictorial illustration of the Maha- 
yana, three centuries after its promulgation. 

On the great bas-relief cut in the well-known Bock, crowned with seven Pagodas, 
at Maha-Vilepoor, South of Madras, we have Siva embracing a Serpent Queen, who is 
human from the waist, and this too is placed by Fergusson, as belonging to the 13th 
Century a.c., although we are assured on all hands that Hindooism here succeeded 
Ophiolatry. No doubt Sankar-Acharya did ask his countrymen to go back to Lingam 
Worship, pure and simple, and so we may say, to rise above its symbol the Serpent, in 
the 8th Century a.c., just as Mahomed then also asked Jews and Christians to adopt 
the undivided worship of the real “ All-Father ; ” but this practice of peoples docs not, 
in any way, detract from the statement that pure Phallic Worsliip w'as the second if not 
the first of man’s faiths, and that the Serpent terminus in question, if not as yet, 
found by us as sculptured before the 13th Century A.C., did then occur in such places, 
only in resuscitation of what long ages before had l)een well known to mankind. 
Although Sivaism may not be clear to us in the unwrittesn pro-vedic ages, and dimly so 
only, in the Vedic Roodra, yet I have no doubt the masses were then, and long ere that, 
bowing down to their genital gods, far inore fervently than they are even now doing. 

I may mention the following as an instance of how little we observe the practice 
and dogmas of the faiths which surround us, unless our attention, nay studies, are 
directed thereto, and it happened the very evening of the day on which I wrote the 
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foregoing, and was such a scene as I had not noticed for some dozen or more years back. 
I witness^ the roads crowded with earnest, pious souls who, with fatigued, and in 
many cases, lacerated bodies, were gradually nearing one of Maha Deva’s shrines, by 
measuring every inch of the weary way, from their far distant homes, by the length of 
their bodies stretched on the dry, scorching, and dusty way. Affectionate relatives or 
friends were kindly watching the devoted pilgrims, some of whom seemed half dead 
with fatigue and excitement of mind and body, whilst pious strangers were also cheer¬ 
ing them on their way, and pouring water into their parched mouths as they rolled 
along in the dust and heat. When coming across the devotees we were taking our 
usual evening drive, in the European portion bf one of the largest cities in Hindoostan, 
and some of the company, though ten years in the East, gazed in astonishment at the 
road-side scene, as what they had never before witnessed I So apt are the daily 
occurrences, of even, as in this case, thi most fervid faith, to escape those who live 
in its midst, ay, and have carefully thought of all around them all that time. 

Fergusson seems to think that Lingam Worship may be new, because he does not 
find it so early and as distinctly as Serpent Worship ; but he should remember what 
he himself says of this great faith of China (T. and S., 52)—“ If this be so, that the 
Serpent is the Chinaman’s great god of happiness,” why has not everybody seen it and 
told us of it 1 Yea, why ? Things strike different people differently, and some walk 
about with eyes and cars closed. If v;e read only the works of our great writers or 
philosophers, whether Sokrates or Aristotle, Demo-sthenes or Cicero, we would scarcely 
evolve the gross faiths which we now know to have existed in their midst. Do we 
indeed realise those in our midst in England or even in London ? When we read the 
treasures which have been poured into our laps from all the mighty minds that have 
blessed the world during the last two hundred yesirs, ending in the Revdations of our 
still living philosophers, can we imagine that the great mass of our thoughtful ones, and 
many thousands of learned men, still look upon such rude Syrian Sheks as Abram and 
Moses as demi-gods, not to say such weak and immoral characters as a Jacob, Samuel, 
David, and Solomon? ay, and who worship as gods, a Jewish matron and her babe, 
and consider as special supernatural acta of the great and immutable ruler of the 
universe, all those writings, miracles, prodigies, and myths which have come down to 
us unverified by a particle of extraneous evidence that would bear a moment’s cross- 
questioning or sifting in any court of law in our land. These are times when we must 
speak out, and I here only speak, though slightingly, yet seriously and solemnly, 
of those characters and tales which Europe holds sacred, as Europeans speak, and as I 
shall by-and-by also mention the sacred characters and writings of all other nations ; 
with what measure we met*, let it be meted to us again. 

Brahmanism, no doubt, at times disliked the Serpent, and drove it, as a veritable 
Snake, though “ never as a symbol, out from the midst of her more civilised parts 
towards the northern mountains, or, at least, to the ophite cradle of Taxila, and to its 
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Dravidian strongholds in the south : Brahmanism did not, as a cultivated faith, favour 
more than the symbolism, although even near its headquarter shrines, were to be found 
by those who sought, the actual living reptile ; yet ignorant fanatics abundantly kept 
and regularly worshipped the god, both real and symbolically. Numerous stories reach 
us of how the King of Manipoor used to worship a great Raj-naga, called Pahang-ha,^ 
from whom he considered he was directly descended. This Snake had Priestesses to 
attend upon it, who daily sat in the temple watching its every move, and ministering 
carefully to its wants. In Central India, near Sambalpore, there are races who say 
they worship a great snake, which “ has here resided in a cave ever since the world 
began.” It reverses the Sabbatarian doctrine and sleeps six days, and on the seventh 
comes forth from its house ; and for a very good reason too; as it is then regaled on a 
whole goat, when, after a plunge into a canal, cut for its recreations around its 
dwelling, it retii-es to its weekly slumbers. A Mr Mott saw this monster in 1766, and 
says “it was some 2 feet in diameter;”^ and Major Kittoe confirms this when he saw it 
seventy years later, in 1836 ; this officer says he has no doubt that many such exist, 
and could be found if we set about properly to look for them. 

Especially has the Serpent had a most enduring and happy lot in that gem of the 
ocean—Ceylon ; he is thei'e still, no scotched faith, although many a faith and 
sect has swept tumultuously over this isle’s impenetrable woods and mountain 
fastnesses. It is 2100 years since Boodhism claimed the island as her own special 
paradise, and this it has been ever since, if not so always in the eyes of its immediate 
rulers, yet always so in those of distant Boodliists ; these, for at least 1800 years, have 
ever looked upon tlie island with filial love and reverence; yet, to this hour, the 
Serpent is, with the great mass of the low^er class, an object of much more real adora¬ 
tion than Boodha himself. 

Many Eastern potentates have claimed direct descent from the Serpent, and 
curiously enough he seems more in favour with the Vishnoo sects than Sivaites, and is 
more abundantly sculptured on Vishnoova shrines than on the other, though he has 
nothing in common with the softer emotions of love which Vishnoovas affect above 
that of their brethren. As devoted to the feminine energy, and often jrutting aside 
the Lingam with abhorrence, of course the Vishnooite can plead that the Ser])ent more 
particularly belongs to him, because to Luna, Isis, Eva, or the Yoni; and indeed 
mankind will be generally on his side in this respect, rather than on that of the 
professedly severe and ascetic Sivaitc. Wherever we look we find this symbol of 
Passion, the most loved, or at all events, the rno,st prominent object in the world of 
old faiths. I bebeve he ou<rht to be showm in broader and more intense colours in this 
chart, but I have endeavoured in these points to rather understate the facts, and never 
anywhere to press doubtful evidence. 

' Tah, Pak, Hak, heace Hag, &c., are all terms api)lied to the Serpent from China to Armorika 
and Scotland. More jn-obably “ circumference." 
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The Vishnoovas undoubtedly show a greater attention to the decorations, or if I 
may say so, the amenities of the faith, and make more of the Tree element and of- all 
the softer emotions than Sivaites. Fig trees, Toolsi, and floral decoration are more 
prominent with them, but their festivals display a more sexual element, although there 
is not much to choose between them and other religions during the chief solar phases; 
or the festivals corresponding to our Christmas and Easter. Several great 
Serpent dynasties of ancient India called themselves Serpents or Nagas. Their “ holy 
scriptures ” say they were a race of demi-gods who lived in the realms below, and who 
at will assumed man’s form and came on earth, but always retained the serpent’s 
tail. Nagas arc to be distinguished from the Sarpas or true snake, who according to 
the Pooranas never act or speak as men, and are never worshipped by Brahmans. 
The Sarpas is not therefore our early Eden demi-god—the instructor of youthful Eve. 

All coiling roots and fantastic shrubs represent the serpent, and are recognised 
as such all over India. In Bengal we find at the present day the fantastically grow¬ 
ing Euphorbia Antiquorum regularly woi-shipped, as the representative of the Serpent 
God, The sacred thread worn alike by Hindoo and Zoroastrian, is the symbol of that 
old faith; the Brahman twines it round his body and occasionally around the neck of 
the sacred bull, the Lingam, and its altar : The serpent dances with Pentecostal tongue 
of fire, in and about the Argha, or that “ boat of Life ” in which the Argha-Nat (Esh- 
wara) stands. (See Fig. 42.) With the orthodox, the serpent thread should reach down to 
its closely allied faith, although this Ophite thread idea is now no more known to Hindoos 
than the origin of arks, altars, candles, spires, and our Church fleur-de-lis is to Jews 
and Christians. I give here an ordinary Maha Deva or Lingarti-in-Yoni stone, such 

as we meet with every day in Indian 
temples, but which I take, by Dr 
Inman’s kindness, from his 2d vol. at 
p. 220. Here the symbolic God lies 
resting in the fiery circle of Eternity, 
and I suspect also is the band which 
we see round “ the column of Life,” 
,or Lingam; and that it is the 
Pythic head which reaches up and 
kisses the Lotus or Fertility on the 
crown. I have often so seen the 
Maha Deva (Lingam) adorned. The 
heads embrace the whole world 
of man as Truth or Religion, Matter 
and. Passion. Tauius or the Bull (called here Nanda) kneeling at the entrance of the door 
of life is intensified passion, power, and fertility, just as are Aries and Taurus, the young 
Ram, and the Bull of the vernal equinox. I beg my readers will remember here. 
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what Orientalists have so often said in regard to the full significance of every line 
or even dot in these great national religious figures. Here every line and curve and 
dot has a name and a distinct meaning, ail of which are recorded in countless holy writ¬ 
ings, and not the least is the kneeling attitude of tlie Nanda, a position not common 
to bulls, and which for a long time I could not discovcT and cannot here speak of. 

In the drawing of‘‘the Asyrian^lVee of Life,” page 73, Fig. 25, which some 4000 
years ago was sculptured on Asyria's buried pahit'cs, we have tlie same idea. Thv. 
Asyrian Ark is shut, and the Bull stands (u*ect with the reptile (mcircling his neck, 
as we occasionally still se(‘ in India. A veritabh* “ budding rod,” or tree of the High 
Pric'st, separates him from the door of th(‘, fii*e arl<, which lie is Siam ajiproaching with 
fruit and knife. All these sculpturings, how(‘ver, Ixdokim a time far in advani'.e 
of tliat which alioriginal tribes have even now atta/nied to, or to Avhich Romaiis 
rC(‘iched till about the tliird century B.C., for statuary was slow in a[)pcai*ing in 
Eiiiope. The more usual Eastern Maha l)cva takes the foini of a sim])l(i '‘conical 
Slone on a mound of earth,” such as wc see the Afriiaiu (*alls his Lc(jh(i; or th(‘ 
“whitened tree stump” Avhicli he denominates Ajar-ama, and quaintly ('onsidi'rs a 
fit representative of the white foreigniu*. The ordinary Maha Deva of Nortluuvn India is, 
howeviu', this very simphi but complete arrangimicnt in which we see what was, 1 susjxHit, 
the first Didphic Trijiod supporting a vas(i of water over the Linga-in-Yoni. SiuE may 
ho counted by scores, in a day’s mari'h over Northern India, and (‘Sjx'cially at ghats or 
river feri'i(‘S, or (U*ossings of any streams, or roads ; for are t hey not Hernia,(‘. ? Tlie, vessel 
of wat(U* is piiTced at foot, and into the little hoh‘,s straws are thrust, so as to direct a 
constant trickl(‘ of water on to tin* syml)ol. It is a ]nons act to constantly renew this 
watin- from the most holy springs, or lietter from the Canges. 

It is not necessary to have a carved Ai*gha and jMdished Maha 
I)(‘va ; the poor mn (Hjually }>h‘ase the ( Yeator by clearing 
a little s])ot under any holy tree, or if none holy enough 
exist, l)y planting a slip from a, holyone ; or if this e.vim is 
not possi1)le, liy merely setting uj) a stone of almost any un¬ 
hewn shape, describing a cirede round it, and then chianing 
and keeping tidy all about it ; for the great Creator loves 
as much the widow’s mite as the magnifictmt shrine and 
I)riestly rites which the rich estal)lish in his name. 

Probably no religion is more persistent than all forms of Phalli(‘ faith in again 
and again repeating every hidden meaning in ife spiibolism. This is so 1)y d(‘sign, in 
order to impress these thoroughly on the mind of the most illiterate. Thus the aid of 
the architect, the sculptor, and the paintcT, are all l)rouglit to liear on the eye and feel- 
iiig. Hindoo temples, therefore, as a whol(‘, as widl as in (wery part, must depict the 
Deity in all his forms or ideas, and this is variously accomplished, sometimes in orna¬ 
mentation, wild, extravagant, and profuse ; and elsewhere only conspicuous by its 
r. 
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absence. Generally, however, the features or ideas of- the cult are fully and gravely 
depicted, and without as well as within; for the vessels of the inner sanctuary—the 
lights, the lavers, the spoons, &c., &e., must be all constiucted with a view to the sym¬ 
bolism, as well as the gilt spires, poles, and trappings of the outer tabernacle. In many 
temphis the actual public emblem of the Deity is only an emblem of an emblem ; the 
r(‘.al “ God ” bciing secreted deep away down in the foundations of the vast structure, in a 
crypt or cave (see p. 39, Fig. 4) where only the most devoted of initial^ worshippers may 
occasionally see him. His presence there is to signify that he is the centre strong foun¬ 
dations of the world, and-its navel also, as was Deli)hi. All faiths have more or less 
act(!d thus : Priests in constructing their shrines, whether temple, cathedral, or mosk, 
have aimed also at elaborating the hlcas of their god or gods, and their sacred books 
and lore ; thus most Christians insist on a church which is cruciform in plan, a spire 
“reaching into the heavens,” a navis or Ark, and a risen or dying Saviour in the 
eastern window; so the Moslem must have his vast dome or globe borrowed from the 
older solar fable, and with Imna’s crescent ovei‘ all, and Minarets or Phallic-looking 
emidlesticks, such as the Christian puts on his altar ; Of course, both deny the sym¬ 
bolism which we impute to them. 


I give here a simple little Maha Deya which embraces in itself many of these 
features 1 am endeavouring to describe. It is a drawing of a co 2 )perplate which I 
discovered very many years ago deep under ground, when engaged in an engineer¬ 
ing operation in southern India : The natives were so entlmsiastic about it, saying that 
it was so ineffably holy by reason of its long interment in mother earth, and assembled 

in such numbers from all the neighbouring country, 
that I was compelled, in face of the multitudes, and 
in case of an assault upon my small camp of work¬ 
men, to givt; it uj); and 1 heard a few years afterwards, 
that a line temple had been built for this object and 
others whic,h we had disinterred. The Brahmans in¬ 
formed me that the object I here illustrate, was a 
very peculiar Lingam, “ in whole as well as in part,” 
and in much else besides, and that there should have 
\ AnjJm as 1 here show by dotted lines ; but 

although we searched diligently for this, we never 
discovered it. We found, however, many other images 
i-iB. aor, ov k„.k-ao»,, priegts to cousidcr, that it had been in 

a temple dedicated to Siva, under the form of the god Agni who is here entering “ the 
door of Life ” holding two wfithing Cobras, whose heads like Agni’s, are emitting sparks 
of fire ; so that here we have an Apollo with his bow and arrows passing the portal of 
creation, an exactly similar idea to that which the artistic Greek gives us in my 
illustration, Fig. 44, p. 127. The porch itself irradiates Fire as we see in the Asyrian 
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Arks and Jewisli “Groves,” wliilst by tbe large-headed snakes on each side of the god, 
I suspect we are to understand a double entendre, always so comnion in Hindooism. 
As Passion, Heat, Fire, Air, and Water are held to irritate into action the energies of 
animal and vegetable life, so the serpent was anciently made to figure uniyersally as 
this irritator or iiTitant; and, says Kercher, to represent in Egypt these Eleinents 
themselves. Thus the Earth or Soil, because animated by the igneous power of Oph 
was shown by a two-horned snake lying prostrate; Water is sliown as an undulat¬ 
ing snake ; Air, an erect hissing snake ; Zeuta or Toth, being Fire, was shown by the 
Asp standing on his tail with a globe on his head, as we see'in many Egyptian figures, 
of which more hereafter. Toth was also Passion, as “ Aurei Simplicis Ignis ”—the reptile 
bisecting the circle, as in Theta, and this was the bisector’s sign, {Toth’s), the symbol 
of life and death, which Eusebius called “character Mundi: ” it was “the vis ignea 
emblem and allotted particularly to Cneph, the Agatho-demon, and Egyptian Demi¬ 
urge.” (Deane, p. 129). 

Thus we must remember always that we see in Pytho the “ Heated Air ” (Holy 
Spirit) though often also the unholy, and so we find him far more diligently worshipped 
and revered by women than men, and feted generally on separate days, so that the 
sexes may think the faith out by themselves. At the Benares Serpent Festival, the 
first day is thronged by women, and the second 
hymen ; and on a floor adjoining the god’s well, 
is Maha Deva’s symbol in stone, with a Ser¬ 
pent as Passion crawling over it. The idea and 
form are common, and such as w'e meet with 
daily in and about most villages: I’his Fig. 42, is 
a Malia Deva which 1 sketched one morning in a 
perfectly new Sivaik temple adjoining a large 
mivssionary establishment which had been teach¬ 
ing and preaching on the spot for one or more 
genci’ations. Here we. see the Snake as- sup¬ 
porter of the world—Creator and Creatrix, but 
esp(>cially of the Argha or Yoni, within which 
play several other Serj)ents as wreathing tongues 
of fire. All this may seem coarse to us in these 
days .>f edu(;ation and refinement, but ancient 
people knew not of any such fancies—what was 
natural was considered presentable—nor were the 
promptings of nature to bo always hidden. In this mankind wore also too like monkeys, 
and even inferior to some animals, inasmuch as the wisest amongst them often hide sexual 
matters from the broad light of day, and from the gaze of their fellows : Many exhibit 
^ahame and modesty when discovered, yet I am sorry to say there are races in the East, if 
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not couumiiutu's or persons not in the E;tst, wlio have not always so acted. “Honour and 
Virf /ir ” liave indeed boefi propeidy raised into qualiti(^s wliicli we have been taught to 

aspire to, however powerfully oui‘ passions may assert 
themselves ; and temples have been raised and coins struck 
in commemoration of these high qualities : Here is on(^ 
which will be found in our ordinary school books, and 
which wi! learn from Smith’s classical Dictionary was struck 
by Rome in the days of Ga/ba —1st o.A.c. and of which the 
best we can say is, that Egypt had many figures of a similar 
character. If this was then the j)ei-fection of “Virtue and 
Honour,” it staggers our belief of the possibility of refined 
feeling in an age which could stamp such a coin of tlu', 
cmjjire. If scdioolmasters were better instructed they would 
not give to our youths any representations of the female cornucopia, and male baton. 

From India arid Kambodia, we- naturally look across to the immense island of 
Roomatra., long thought to be inhabited by cannilials, and of (aiurse ex-pect to find in 
it a Nakon (-vat) as in the adjoining continent, and as a. matter of fact we do find the 
same idea, for we find a Rerpent (iod cixWcd N(((/a F<(dlio((l which siqiports the world, 
and who is tliei-cfore nimihor Safer Ko.wnni, and, curiously enough, with horns like Isis, 
Ayiollo, and Moses. Horns reveal to us, as a. rule, a mixed solar faith, telling us that 
the Rerpent is here Apollyon, or one touched by solar fires : Naga. l*a,dhoa. is therefore 
not our very early Ob or Aub, but 0-Bel, but 1 cannot say tliat ibis idea is eoidirmed 
when we go further into the matter. Oat hs generally show us the objects most revereil 
]iy a. j)eo])le, and here I can only find jihallic objects in use. The most holy oath 
with the Ralaks of Roomatra. is taken on the figure of a man made of wood or stone, 
which, as the jieople are able to carve, this into something less indecent than a Lingam, 
shows us that they have risen a stage oi- two liiglna- than a Jacob or Laban, which is 
not saying too much for them, or that their faith has jiassed lieyond the Pytho-phallic. 

1 would like much to ste[) across to that grand continent still further south, and tell 
wliat its people know of all the.se. matters; but records fail mo here, as 1 fear they fail 
most. "VVe have however heard, tha.t it is the belief of the Australian Bushman, that 
the Serpent (uraited, and ev(‘r (a)ntinucs to excite <dl the world. The class of Euro- 
Iteans who liave hitherto devoted attention to the Bushman, has apparently never been 
able, to fathom, and some .say has never been able even to see, the awful rites and cere¬ 
monies wdth whi(di his .snaky majesty is there worshipped. 1 can' imagine these rites 
j'rom what 1 have seen of many equally wild aborigines, for we have still some in India 
who fly on the approach ofithe European, and can only be pensuaded to accept a gaudy 
kerchief or other gewgaw by oui- laying it down on the road and retiring. Still travel¬ 
ling Eiist, we find the h^ijian oivning as his principal deity the great Serpent-Digei. He is 
^ In Sansk. Naga-patay|i = *‘Thc snrrounding Serpent.” 
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“ soft in the head and upper j)ortion ”—the savage quaintly says, but below “ hard like 
a petrified stone,” and, like all civilised Greek, Indian, or Egyjitiau Serpents, he lives 
ill a cave on’Mount Nava-ta, a suspicious sound like unto navis, nabhi or argha. 

Let us now return to better known lauds. In many Grecian and Egyptian 
Stories I have always felt a, confusion in the relative positions of our Eastern idea of the 
Serjient as Passion, and the Egryptian one of the dog CVirberus, which is Irequently 
painted as the thi’ce-beaded dog of Passion. It was the dog of the Egyptian tombs, and 
held to be the guardian of their loved dead ; but it aiipears from Ovid’s “ Met. ” vii. 
(Bohn’s Ed., Riley’s Trans., p. 21(i), that this wars the positive and special duty of 
tlie guardian Serjient, vdiich (terberus, says Ovid, robbed of his birtluaght, or place at 
the cave’s mouth. Now the Yoni was the cave’s mouth which the Serpent specially 
guarded (sei* figs. ,19, 42) and this also was thcNaiida’s, and a lleiruleau position; and 
the dog of three heads is shown as this strong man’s companion, andHerakles is said by 
some to b(‘ Jleera KaJa (Siva); so the mytli is deep, and looks very phallic, and as if the 
dead had also the signification of a new life. Mr Riley’s eoinmeiitator says that tlic 
Serjient guarded the cavern of Teuariis in Laconia, on(‘ of the avenues to the kingdom 
of Eire or Pluto, througli a tmiplc of Nc'ptune, from which issued nausi'ous vajiours. 
Ho Mas “a devourej' o( flesh” and of poisoned herbs (again Sivaik), which grow about 
'riiessaly. \Vomen used these lierbs, and became witch(‘s, aiid could call down the 
moon to earth, whom at night they invokid with their enchantments ; all this is clear, 
and Huflich'iitly suggestive ! None before this, however, says Pausanias, ever called 
tills guardian Serpent a dog. 

l)i’ Smith’s classical dictionary gives und(‘r the liead “ Jk'h'us,” a ver}' graphic 
jhallic sculpturing, showing what the Greeks understood in delineations of serjicnts and 
dogs. Thetis is there seen overlnudened with serpents v liich are liitinghertoo ardent 
lover Peleus, and njion whom a dog also sjii-ings from under her garmi'iits ; but Ave must 
reuK'nibe]- what kind of creature poor Thetis is here painted, with licr dog and serjient. 
Cujiid is seen gaily following uji the lovers, and the residt is the biith of the mighty 
Achilles I Eris, the goddess of strife was, we a.re told, the one deity who ghuhlened not 
this marriage rite with her jm'sence; yet the offsjiring had strife enough in his day. 

Python is destroyed by Ajxillo, who tlien becomes the oracle, yet the Virgin remains 
the delhmrerof that oracle, ever sitting on or under the Dj'ako’s trijiod; Drako being the 
fo-eek word used for a large serjient in distinction to Python, ajijrlied to a small one. 
Kadmus is said “to have slain the Diuko which devoured his men,” as jiassion still 
does our jreojile, at all events our armies; but from this dragon’s teeth, says the old 
myth, arose abler warriors. The Trinitarian idea descended from the Phallic to the 
beipent faith. Thus we see the Trinity in Unity in the trijile Serjient of Constanti- 
uople, and so also in the three-headed Seipent of Agamemnon’s shield. Babylon 
seems to have been content with two Serjients, though Sir H. Rawlinson puts Ilea, 
‘the head of the Trinity;” and we know from the writing Bel and tlie Dragon 
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(which Protestant Cliristians—but they only—call apocryphal, though it is not clear 
why it is so any more than the other Jewish sacred writings), how enraged the people 
were at the destruction of their deity. Fergusson says, “ in the Serpents of Metele 
we see the Serpents of Babylon ; ” and Diodorus states that in Belus’ temple, Rhea is 
accompanied by two enormous Serpents, and that she—Queen of Heaven—stands leaning 
with her right hand on a Sei'pcnt’s liead, a very graphic and important confirmation of the 
faith and its true signification. India says, Bali-Rahoo, the Dragon causes Eclipses. 

All Western Asiatics were from the earliest ages known as peculiarly and sincerely 
devoted to serpent worship. The most ancient Greeks nick-named all who went to 
the coasts of Asia Minor as “ Serpents,” their own faitli at that time being more purely 
Phallic : Thus classic talc gravtily asserts that poor Kadmus and his wife were meta¬ 
morphosed into serpents as soon as they touched lO’s land ; and Mr Riley, with refer¬ 
ence to this strange mirach;, says in his notes to Ovid’s “Met. ” iv. (50J, that Kadmus 
became a serpent on reaching Illyria, because all Phenicians were anciently called 
Akivi, which signifies serpent. We may r(micml)er that the Hebrew word nin, chavah, 
is a serpent, also Eve (Gen. iii. 20); nin, Havah and Hauah, is to breathe, also 
burn with passion ; nin, chuo/uv, is a thoin oi- piercing olyec.t; nin, chavac/i., a cleft or 
fissure; and as n and n are interchangeable, we have Havah for Eve or Eva, the Yoni, 
or Mystic Mother, of which we have abundant sculptures and drawings in all countries, 
evidencing the direct worship of this Evic-serpent. See a well known samjile of this 
in Layard’s “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 156, which I give further on; he copies it from 
an Egyptian seal. The worshippej' is Bacchus, though (tailed “the silent deity” 
Harpokrates, sitting on the lotus as fertility; that Hai-jickrates is Bacchus, I will hert'after 
show. The words used for male and female in Gen. i. 27 are only a little more gross 
than the Adam and Eve of the Hebr(!^\^s, being not, Zakar, and nnpi, Nikeba: The 
signification of dedre in Gen. iii. 16 is the serpent as emblem of desire ; see “Ancient 
Faiths,” i. 497. 

The Pythic god is by no means yet dead in Western Asia, nor (wen in Asia 
Minor, although the faith sulfered an undoubted and seven' blow from the education 
and enlightenment which the philosophers of Gn'.ecc and Rome brought in, and espe¬ 
cially the latter, wdiose Pro-consuls were sources of light through which her stoicism, 
arts, and learning, were brought home to the very doors of all her most distant pro¬ 
vinces. Christianity was for a time a damper to this progress, for she believed in a 
coming millennium, and in all the miracles and superstitious of the day; at least ninety- 
nine Christians in every hundred did so, where these did not set at nought her own. 
The first Christian churches—says Ferguason, quoting Pindar—Ephesus, Smyrna, &c., 
were notorious for their did seriient worshij), and this he states in support of his 
theory, that Turanian races are generally serpent worshippers, and therefore more sus¬ 
ceptible of Christianity than Aryans, which is equivalent to saying that Christianity is 
mostly suitable for the lower stages of our growth. 
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A small brochure by the Earl of Carnarvon shows us, that neither the serpent nor 
his usually accompanying deity—Fire, is yet dead in these old seats of empire; both, he 
states, are considered necessary to give light and beauty, and were thought to inspire 
awe and veneration for the holy dead. The Earl visited in 1860 the very holy shrine 
of Shek-Adi Ayczide of Mesopatamia, about 25 miles from Mosul on the spurs of the 
Nestoriaii Mountains, overlooking the plains of Nineveh, and speaks thus of his 
approach to it through wooded gorges :—“ Its most marked features were conical 

spires, fashioned in the form of a wavy and pointed flame,.marking the old 

fire worship which is more truly, if not more openly j)rofcssed amongst the Yezidis, than 
any other nation west of mount Elbruz,” the holy Hermon of the Caucasians. He found 
the serpent “ prominently sculptured on the side' posts of the inner sanctuary,” for it 
is the commonest emblem of these parts, not only internally but externally, and on all 
churches, monasteries, and convents ; so much so, that taken in connection with the 
October Saturnalia, and the water ducts and water appliances to all these shrines, we are 
thus assured that they have always been more or less ser})ent temples : Perhaps on 
this account the old Shek selected this Pytlio-Firc shrine as his final resting-place. 
The lamps and all the appurtenances, says the Earl, were too sacred to be defiled by 
an unbeliever’s touch, and the fire was never permitted to go out in the adytum, or 
holy of holies. 

Let us now glance briefly at some of the most highly esteemed specimens of Grecian 
art, and nanove if possil)le some (}f the gloss and pretty painting witli which the poet 
and artist have dra])ed their figur(',s; for, as I have long ago urged, they have but 
worked up the cold harsh outlines and ideas, into lovely forms and enchanting pictures, 
which Ave, going to the root of matters, must try to dissipate. Given a Christ- 
like idea, it is easy to cnslu'oud the babe in swaddling bands and lay him romantic¬ 
ally m a manger and bring the star and wise men from the- East to do homage at the 
shrine; to kill all the babes in Judea, and stir up the anxious, nervous minds, of con¬ 
querors and conquered, and bring statesmen and monarchs to the foot of a cross ; but we 
must be here real, and neither accept Boodha of tin; grove of Luhina, Christ of Beth¬ 
lehem, nor the Prophet of the Desert, without sifting all. 

As man learned to sculpture freely, the i-epresentatiou of 
male and female took the most beautiful forms of man and woman, 
and when Poetry and Music became arts, common and appreciated, 
these two were personified by the sexes; Music became Woman and 
Love; and Apollo and others played upon such lyres to enraptured 
nature; and it is here, as with the lyre, that he is shown to us 
as passing through the Door of Life. He is in the state which 
Solomon calls blessed, because his quiver is shown full of arrows, and 
his bow is ever with him, or he is sup)posed to be holding his bow 
after shooting forth his arrow. At other times he is found sculp- 
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tured as a Hercules or representation of manly vigour, in which his uprightness is 
meant to be a special characteristic. The pillar or column on which he sometimes 

leans is Phallic, and especially so when 
the serpent is entwined round it as here. 
Sointftiines the whole figure is Phallic, 
and in this case is usually ornamented with 
bunches of grapes and clinging ivy, as 
emblems of Dionysus, whose symbol is the 
Phallus, and whose attendants ai'e Bac¬ 
chantes wreathed in ivy. At other times 
Apollo stands as here usually sculptured, 
the symbol of manly power and vigour, 
and with his (piiver full of arrow.s, from 
which one has just is,sued. Mark here that 

the Lingam column around which the Ser¬ 
pent twdnes, is the highly emblematic tree 
stem, and that in this case he is know'u as 
tl\e Pythian-Apollo, Darter, or Sun, for 
the Oak Stem is Jove or Jehovah. I 
.should peiiiaps state that it is very often 
only by studying this support oj- accom¬ 
paniment to a god, that W(! can discern tin; 
full nuianing and charach'ristics of tJic 
god-idea and tale, thus pic^torially meant 
to ])(' told us. If not told in the accom- 
panimetit, we ca)i generally discern it in 
the garments and ornaments of the ligure itself, but wh(>n thi.s is nude, we learn 
that the painters or sculjitors meant us to fall back on the surroundings, and 
.so wu! discover (as Erasmo Pistolcsi tells us in his bciautiful work on “dhe 
.Anti(]uities of Herculaneum and Pompeii,”) in the case of Bacclius, first, from his 
Nelnidcs tiger’s or lion’s or ram’s skin, and, secondly and tliirdly, from his side 
“ column entwined with the vine and seipent (love or passion), the three characteristic 
sipnhols of the worship of Bacchus.” Bo, in the case of the clothed Minerva, we 
understand tlie meaning she represents by observing wi'eaths of serpents around her 
neck and bosom, and a gorgon’s or child’s head in the centre of the breast, and we 
naturally exclaim ; “ Passion and the bewilderment of disordered passion, and love for 
offspring,” more especially ff she stands with a globe, or child, or both in hand. Now 
in the case of this last Apollo the side column is often much higher than here, and thc 
snake larger and more prominent, and shown as looking upward with head erect, and 
reaching nearly to the Apollo’s chest, and folded about his arm ; the column is also 
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often shaped snakedike in graceful curves, and surmounted with a bunch of grapes or 
s(‘ed. See a figure in the valuable German drawings entitled Denhmaler der Alien 
Kunst, by C. 0. Muller. The fellow to this Apollo would be the beautiful Venus de 
Medici, who leans (see figure 224 of same work) against her representative, the fish, 
liere a dolphin, on and about which young cupids are seen riding and gambolling. 
The same idea, but softer and more matronly, is portrayed in the Ephesian Artemis, 
with arms open, displaying her multitude of full breasts, whilst clothed in an armour 
of passion, see figure further on. 

The Ihlder Atlas {Levpztc 1860) is full of fine illustrations showing similar and 
other strange idea.s of Phallo-Solar Faiths. The l)ol])hin may l)e often seen heading 
the phallic pole, as in |)late viii., where stands beside it a representative man as 
Neptune, who holds the fish by the tail, probably to restrain its energies. 

One sculpture (fig. 1.5) shows Man flying over the earth, bearing aloft the Concha 
T eneris, and a figure representing Woman is seen pouring from her vase all that 
earth (‘-oiints blessings. Elsewhere we see Satyrs kneeding before a woman, and filling 
the vase she holds out in her hand—the meaning being the same. Seeing I have already 
had so often to mention the Concha or Shnnk of the East, 1 think I had better pause to 
giv(^ my Eur()])ean readers a. skedeh of this most important symbol, for we shall never 
get on well unless we thoroughly comprehend these objects, end the d(dalls to which 
Orientalists attach so much im2)ortance. 

I give here from amo]ig the onuunents of the highest deities, and from the most 
learned ot bygone Orientalists, at h^ast in theses d(;t;iils, the Conclui, as seen in 


tli(i hands ol Vishnoo and his consort. (Plate vi. of Moore’s 
Hindoo Pantheon), ddie god holds the larger shell in on(‘ hand, 
and in the otlnn*, opposite to it (not sh(‘wn hen*), the great orb 
of day. In Moore/s ] picture, also, Vishnoo is seen to Ixi stand¬ 
ing ill the very symbolic arched doorway, like A])ollo in my fig, 
44, and adorned with a. gorgeous head-dress of serpents, whilst 
overhead is a Bakhikeno of hooded snakes'; the dov u left hand 



IS reversed, betokening that he here holds virginity on tliis sid( ^ Fig. 4n,- -sriKGLH. 

as well as his goddess, whilst the down right hand is turiKid boldly to the front. The 
reader will not fail to mark the prominence of the diainond form in the centre of the 
god s hand, which, when open, is always the symbol of the Creator, Siva, and that 
the fing(‘r points markedly ta the centi'c of the diamond. See also that the shell 
emblem is oval, and winged like the Osirian hat, and has a conical or phallic top, 
«uch as most women in Egypt have on their heads when engaged in worship, or fully 
dressed.—See Wilkinson's Anc, Egyp- L, 318. Of course the god has four hands in 
Moore’s illustrations, as all solar deities have. 


The smaller shell is in the goddess’s hand, for she presi(l(‘S over the wombs of all 
females as the mother of all mothers. It is possible that the Osirian head-dress sprang 
from this very old Eastern Shell-idea, for this shell was the Jirst Priestly Bell, or 

K 
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music of the gods ; it can frighten away all evil demons and sceptics, and therefore was 
an article very early and very persistently used as well for sacerdotal garments as church 
omation; and from it, combined with other causes, did all bell-like plants, flowers, and 
finiits, as pomegranates &c., become the favourites of ecclesiastics. 

The Concha or Shank is still the Hindoo Church bell, though gongs and trumpets 
are likewise used; it is however, still the principal bell with the strictly orthodox, and 
at some very solemn rites is as indispensable as the Christian Church bell, of which it 
is the prototype. What good Christian’s marriage or death would be complete without 
the cburcli bell ? The Shank is more especially blown when the Sivaik priest goes 
through his genuflexions before the Lingam and anoints it, which corresponds to the 
act of the Catholic priest elevating the symbolic wafer—“ the victim ”—emblem of 
the “ God of Bethldiem.” Then, too, in addition to the blasts of the Shank, which 
uniquely correspond to the Jewish trumpetings, tlie inner small bell of the Sivaik 
temple boldly clangs, as does the altar bell of the Roman Catholics meekly tinkle ; only 
the ideas in these rites have changed, not so the customs and forms, for with the 
ignorant masses these are not so easily moved. The emblem in the left hand is also 
the common mark or Nislmi, which we almost always see on the foreheads of every 
goddess of the Hindoo Pantheon, as a glance at Moore’s plates shews; it is, in fact. 


the orifice of the shell. 

The Concha is not the same shape in all countries, and is represented in Soutjiem 
Europe by the Buccina, called in Greece the Bukani, which wtis there also blown at great 
/Jtes. TheGreek wordis Myx’i Konyke. 1 give in figure 47, a Greek dra wing of the ordinary 

Indian shaped Bukana, where we sec the unmistakeable phallic 
figure of a Deity blowing tlirough the shell, which English 
schoolboys are ignorant^ taught to call “ a Triton sound¬ 
ing his buccina.” Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities unwit¬ 
tingly but appropriately shews the Bukani under the head 
of Navis, for it is Maya’s boat, and the Concha her emblem; 
yet a male in connection with it is far too prononce an 
ornament even for our school-books, and the editor 
has given this figure as the outer gold stamp of his 
most valuable and popular “ Dictionary of Antiquities! ” The shell is also seen among 
my other figures, and always in Indian pictures beside the other sexual energies. The 
Triton, or man in this position, is a sort of pictorial pun for the phallus; and he carries 
with him his rudder, or consort, for the rudder as well as the stern of every vessel usually 
denotes woman as the great carrier, and hence ships as carriers have the feminine affix. 
Unintentionally the learned gentleman who writes the article “ Navis” in Smith's Diet, 
of Antiquities, gives us two very rudder like and feminine cuts below the phallic Buccina. 
Of the one he says the rudder, “helm, or tiller is crossed by a cornucopia” and in regard 
to the other, that “Venus leans with her left arm on the rudder to indicate her origin 
from the sea.” This is not of course correct; according to Oriental phallic lore 
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the winged arrow is the male, and carries a jieur de lis head with, I suspect, the heel 
wings of that ‘"old thief” Mercury, so that the piercing of the rudder is highly 
emblematic. I give the two gems seen in the 
Dictionary article for facility of reference, also a 
rudder and shield, regarding which I must say a 
few words more. 

In the celebrated Irish Tara hrooch, which Mr 
Waring gives us in plate 92 of his handsome 
volume,^ the serpent is the cross-pin of the femi¬ 
nine emblem, as the arrow here is of the rudder, 
yet we should have fancied that the Irish brooch- 
maker would, for the circular parts of his work, 
have preferred the serpent from its curling coil¬ 
ing propensities, and had the javelin or spear 
—equally symbolical—for the pin of the jewel; 
yet it is not so, shewing us that for this cr^wn jewel, the Irish people preferred 
Python male to Python female. We see what importance the sensual monarch of 
the Jews attached to shields by his making no less than three hundred, and of pure gold, 
and hanging them lip in his amatory palace of Lebanon (1 Kings x. 17) ; of which the 
value, we ar(i gravely asked to believe, was something like a (quarter million sterling. 

David captured similar shields of gold ” on the servants of a king of Arabia- 
Deserta (2 Sam. viii.), and also dedicated them, like Great Cesar, to his gods. Such 
shields wc find W(U*e either sa(u*ed to the sun, as Turner and others tell us the shield 
of Pallas was, or to the Genetrix, and may be classed with the Roman aiicilia, keys, 
rudders, and such sexual simulacra. The serpent was the steersman who guided thci 
arks or boats of this faith, sec Fig. 73, j)age 191, and Pallas-Athena, Ceres, and other 
Saktis often had such emblems as these. Feathers or wings attached to gods or god¬ 
desses, I have elsewhere shewn, had always some sexual signification, and this feather¬ 
ing of the rudder, so precisely like that attached to the Phallic cap of the gods, is 
suspicious. Ceres had usually a cross at the head of her shaft, which completes the 
symbolism ; the shields had serpents and such like, with a centre boss. Jehovah, who 
was once a female god, called himself the shield of Abram on the occjision of his 
asking fur offspring (Gen. xv. 1). The Romans jueserved with great religious care 
and reverence twelve ancilia in the temple of Mars on the hill of Pallas, for which 
there were regular priests, called the Salii Palatini. In connection with them also 
were sacred cups—Patera, Patella, or Patina, which in Sivaik temples are called 
Arghas ; these appear also in Grecian rites, and in the sacramental chalice of Christi¬ 
anity. The arghas are occasionally used for incense, and the distinction between them 
and the cups and the censer of Christian churches is very fine. All have been in use 
from unknown times, for as Dryden says,— 

“ The Salii sing and cense their altars round 
"With Sabine smoke.” 

^ Monuments and Ornaments, &c., by J. B. Waring. J. Day <k Co., London, 1870. 
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The goddess of the Concha or Vase is sliewn in a very striking way in Plate vii. 
fig. 20, of the Bilder Atlas, as rising vigorously out of the ocean, riding the vernal bull; 
it has a fish’s tail, in the folds of which children are gambolling, whilst winged cherubim 
are urging the bull upwards in his fiery path, in a way which reminds us of that 
whipping of the altar of Apollo by impetuous creation ; the riding deity here repre¬ 
senting woman. Elsewhere may be seen the same goddess riding a fiery horse, which 
has a fish’s tail but no legs; it carries with it a picture of all animate creation, shew¬ 
ing us that the woi-shij) is intensely solo-phallic, and that these phases of faith must 
never bo entirely separated if we would understand aright the ideas of the Greeks 
and Romans, evtni up to the last century or so. 

Where could we find a fitter queen of these faiths than she, Sophia, Wisdom and 

Power, portrayed in tliat magnificent statue of the 
Akr()poliH,thc Athena-Parthenos, Athena, Minerva, Pallas- 
Atliena, or Athena-Poli;is ? for all of which gi'and titles 
my eusUnii friends would be inclined to substitute Sri- 
linga-Jec^ Adiima, or Yeva, according as they were, 
expressing themselves from a Hindoo or Mahomedan 
point of view. She was no doubt Palla or Phalla the 
great father, and Athmia tlu^ great mother, an androgy¬ 
nous deity, such as Zeus anti Wisdom always were. Pallas 
Athena commonly bore the shaft of Zeus, the trident of 
Neptune, or th(^ Tri-Sool of India—the thrcc-thorned 
“ Enlivener” of Ge in the one hand, a globe in the othci-, on 
which a new world arises, ajid so on ml infiultmn. 

The wild and impetuous passions of the goddess 
are usually indicated by writhing snakes over her 
head and la’easis, and issuing li’om her garnlents 
at foot, here only partially shown. Sometimes she 
Fig. 49 .-piLLAs-ATOi!NA, oKwi.sDOMANDPowEn abovc passioo uud trauiple it under 

foot, as we observe in an illustratign of the Denhnalcr der Alien Kunst 
collection; whilst elsewhere she is the patroness of passion, herself unmoved, but 
moving all creation, as in the Bdder Allas (Lcipsic, 1800), 
where she leans against her re[)reseutation the .shield (not 
the rudder here), at the foot of which is coiled a serpent 
looking up to her, and a winged lioness with very full 
breasts, us if imploring her to exercise her potent energies. 

Irr Latona’s story we have a similar idea; and in this 
sculpturfi of her, where we see a serpent tempting a coy or 
backward'.woman, we have also a sort of pictorial pun in 
the upright column which she and her young ones are made 
to form between two rocks or cliffs—always male symbols. 
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This drcwing is one of a class eonitnon ou vases. Latona, the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis, and Queen of Delos, is hero flying from the serpent—Jupiter, with some 
amount of fear, but neither in anger nor altogether willingly, whilst Jier children S(^ek 
to cling to the pursuer. Tlie id(‘a, I fancy, is both phallic and solar as coiineitted with 
; the very name of the goddess, —Latin, lateo, seems to tell us of hidden powers 

of fecundity, which Zeus the Sun dcv(Joped; so tliat the lliglit, if from the god, repre¬ 
sents the seasons, similar to the diurnal kh^a of Da[)hn(‘ or Aurora. 

Our Serpent-god plays a similar ])art with Ib^rcides and tlie Hesperides, in tliat 
“ garden of apples ”—a buit which signifies more than I 
dare here explain (see Auct, Faiths. — Apples), ilera 
got the apples from mother Ge, and wJuni tliey iiad 
served her j)urpose, entrusted tluan to the ]resperid(‘s, 

(lciught(‘rs of Night, or of Atlas and ITes 2 )eris, or Zeus 
and Lliemis ; a very imprudent act, wliich was scar(‘(‘ly 
to be expected from such a discreet and well-infornied 
person as Juno; ljut the story is 1 dial I o-Solar. Tlie 
Hesp(‘j*id(‘S were those who dwelt hir away beyond tlie 
llorcNin wind, or—as this was afterwards localized, in 
Hyperborean lands, then thought to lie beyond mot,Inn* 

(!e’s domains. Juno, after fertilizing her own lands, is 
ill this tale rcjiresented as tlien giving these maids 
the nn^ans of fertilizing their sterile ground, so that in 
all this wonderful talc of searching out and capturing 
ap])](^s, or fruit liidden away by l-lesperid(‘s, and guarded by a gr(‘at ser])(‘iit,, v\(' 
no doulit (although 1 suspect a very gross Phallic tale is tin* root of the myth) are 
now merely asked to see the idea, of the sun S(‘arching out and bringing to lif(‘. latent, 
])owers of fecundity, as in the tale of I^atona and Delos, \\*hi(di also vas a, very bai’ren 
though sunny ])]ac(*, lik(j what Hyperborea was iKilicved to lx*. 

We must bear in mind, that as A}X!)l]o or the Sun is Python, so tin* Pillar, 

Mudhii*, or Sun-Stone, as they called it in a,ncient Ireland, 
is also the Toth, the Solar S(a* 2 )ent or ulx'lisk, which last— 
“Grimm slaws” notwithstanding, if siuh must be—1 hold 
to be i*i‘-solvable into Ob and VatoSy or Ob-belos, the Ser¬ 
pent shaft or sun, whieh Pryant and Ifolwell su])])ort me 
in saying. In historic*- ag(‘s the Avorship of the Pillar and 
Phallus was gemral at all Se Jar j)has(*.s, and whether in Asia 
Minor or on the Gampus Martins of Itome—around that 
fine monument, but vc‘ry coarse id(;a of Mars—we see why 
the annual games of the peojilc, Delphic, or Pythic, 
were so held, and in presence of such gods. Befcjj'c 
52.-THL phallic MAns, CAMPUS MARTius Murs, tlic youtli of Komc wcFc auiiually assembler 1 
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to contend in tournaments and manly exercises for the maidens whom they loved 
and the exploits of the gods were held up as examples to all. My illustration is from 
one of a group in the Museum Pio Clementinum, and represents, I believe, not only 
the great Phallic god of war, but the sun of the vernal Equinox, who has 
to resuscitate the injured powers of nature, and is therefore the personification of manly 
vigor, and the favorite of Venus. The pyramid is the Fire-tmer, and hence is 
sliewn the small but everlasting flame proceeding from it, as all obelisks should shew 
this—otherwise they are devoid of half their meaning. 

Rome, from the days of her m5rthic Romulus of Etruscan origin, to that of her 
emasculation under false Christian ideas, was a fiim and consistent adherent of all 
forms of Phallic faiths, which she boldly depicted aloft on her standards. Let us 
glance at the most prominent. 

In the first here we have first a hoimfide Serpent pole, such as Moses is held to have 




set up, and his tribes worship])ed for some seven hundred 
years; then one surmounted by Siva’s special “Emblem 
of Almighty power ”— the open hand, along with Solar, 
Lunar, and Arkitc ideas sacred to that faith; and 
thirdly, we have one headed by an Eagle, who is Vishnoo 
or the Sun, ubiquity and power, religion and truth; 
and below it, various very lOnic-looking emblems as 
ovals, cii'cles, goads or tliorns, &c. It was natural 
that the followers of such “ Banners ” .should revere 
all the legends of Phallic and Solar lore, and that 
their gi'eatest leader (Cesar) should send to the great 
Genbtmx of his Capitol, on the occasion of his greatest 


embossed 


conquests, ner emblematic shields embossed with 
])( <iiliS highly sj.mbolic jewels, and in-wrought by Alban maids with the finest of 
British gold. This subject of Banners is extensive, and capable of almost indefinite, 
expansion, because all ancient peoples often proclaimed their faith to the minutest 
detiuls on such Banneis or Poles as they bore befori! them in processions or armed 
array, and it is difficult within my allotted space to do it full justice. The Roman 
standards had also the cross and circle of Venus, see Fig. 99 ” p. 228, which Constantine, 
the so-called Christian Emperor, to please the Christians whose faith the coarse’and 
i^jiioiant Pagan (for he only became a Christian in name) saw to be in the ascendant, 
modified, by removing it from the top of the spear to the side, which really only 
< banged the Kaldian symbol into the staff and crook of Osiris, and into that ever 
iighly Phallic letter—the Creek R. As Pindar had said that Venus brought her sign 
own from Olympus ivith her sacred bird crucified upon it, so the Christians (probably 
the often untruthful Eusebius) thought it advisable to say they too got their cross 
rom their heavens, or had seen it in that portion of atmosphere which was over Con¬ 
stantinople for a fraction of a second in the year 311 a.c. Plato and Justin Martyr 
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only knew of a Greek “ Khi or Khmsm,” which in Eusebius’ day was called of Khiasmos. 
So he gives Rho as his emperor’s monogram of “Khristos,” explaining 
fh /ifffa/rarov, “ the letter Rfio passing exactly through the middle of the letter Khi.”‘ This 
sign was then also, like that of Phallic crosses, called “the cross of salvation,” or of lift 
The Komans arc believed to have got their hrst standard,—a phallus or pole— 
with a spear transversely to it, from the yamothraeians, Daci:ius, and such})eople; that 



Fig. 64.— BARME8E PAGODAS, UANO(K>N ON PLATEAU OF SHOOK PAGON. 


is, from the Ugric Etruscans of Asiatic extniction. This tj*aiisv(‘rse ohject was usually 
put in motion by strings as ‘^a wagtail at all festivals, as at the riialloplioria, iliesmo- 
phoria, &c., just as I have seen this done very fre(iuciitly in India. Wlien tliclanga is 
in agitation, all the beholders p>ray to it, tlie ceremony thus corresponding to tlu^ raising 
of the Hostia, or supposed sacrifi(ie of the victim.^ The Boodliists aJso keep up a 
similar wavinfx in the pullinc; of the serpentine strcianiers on tlicir temple pol(‘s, whicli may 
only be done by young virgins and lads; the sacred IJenza or (ojose, and ] lialln 
portion of the pole is thus made to l)ow and quiver, when all the people fall on tlu’ii 
knees and worship. I give here a sketch of these poles and ornaments, taken liy hh’ 
above a dozen years ago, as they then existed around tlie base of the great Shooe DagoiKj 
Pagoda of Rangoon. A corner of the base of this great and most holy shrine is seiai 
adjoining the figures of the demons, who sit hen* to warn oft sceptics, the great enemies of 
priests. Wisdom and complacency also sit there, urging good men to follow their ways, 
and to try and pass quietly and trancjuilly through life. There are tables for offerings 
before the figures, and indeed all about the platform of the great temple, which plateau 
^ Life of Const., I. 30. Eccles. Hist. Eu^eb., Ill. 20. 
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the British Government have now made into a fortified citadel, and to a great extent 
cleared. Those tables are for voluntary offerings towards the support of the temple, its 
priests and schools, which last are, or were, very extensive and very excellent; for 
Boodha, likci Confiuaus, was a warm supportcir of (‘ditcation such as is not known to 
Western prophets, iioi* until a century or so, to Christian churcJies, except in the way 
of teaching matters (^onneeded with tluar own interests. ''Wisdom and learning” with 
(‘hurches, signified only that which proved their own faith and doctrines to be correct 
—all else was but folly and ignoraiuic, nay worse, wickedness. The various buildings 
se(ui in this illustration are covered with leaf-gold from base to summit. There are open 
sl)(‘ds about for prayer and shelter, in some of which are sacred bells, the requisite of 
every fidlli, and the syml)olism of which I ha,V(‘ (‘Isewherc tried to make clear. All 
Hoodhist countries ha.ve shewn us much Drakonic sculpturing and pictures, and I se(‘ 
li(‘re also the S(ap(ait at his old ways ; it is he who moves these " llcnzas,” who moved 
Brahma,, the creator. Idie 1 lenza wtis sent to him for tliis purpose by Vishnoo, and is there¬ 
fore his Incarnation, though Boodhists will dissent. The word Dragon has come down to 
our own day in many ways, and I sus2)ect (‘ven iji the cor]‘n])ted word Drwjoman or 
S})okcsman, for th(‘, Drako was the sjH‘(*iaJ Speakvv, the Word, and the Oracle; so 
Taigem Dim "to ex})lain,” pj-an Turguunan "a translator,” and our Indian Tarjama. 
“ a translation, ’ staaii to have originally sprung from Draka oi* Trako. To ophiolatry 
wc also owe the nam(‘- ol the bod3"-guards of our sovereign-—Dragoons ; a word 
Avhi(*h, though (toniing to us from Gaul, was Ijorrowtal from Imperial Home, whose 
(‘hoicest troops w(‘r(‘. thos(' fighting uiuha* the Dragon’s standard carried by select mcn- -- 
Dvaconarn ; the standard was (juite an uainrcll' —a hord Jldo scr[)cnt on a pole. 
Vrom the V(uy (‘arli(‘st ])re-histori<t times all tlu*, peojdeof tlie Homan Campania were 
Litdns, as we va)uld say in India, hnd Pifanaf(V or Opliifcv liei'e ; and their earliest 
kings had on their standard this g(‘nuin('. figur(‘ of a Ser])(‘nt. 

Tin; II(‘l)rew who carried (he same God calk'd him also IDD Peten, so that this term 
AV(^. may sa}- ruled from Italy to India,. Ilesychius says tluat the' Greeks called their 
infantry brigade's Pitanatai. Even in the days of Marcus Aurelius every 

<a.)liort of tlu^ Homan army had the actual image of a sei’pent on a standard, and there- 
for(i every k'gion had ten sc'rpents. And tlu'sc als(.) were real and not pictures, 
])a,int(*d, vorked, or woven into cloth; and wc may therefoni be sure that neither 
would tli(‘' Jcdiovah ” nor " the Lord my Bannei* ” b(^ a Hag or picture, but areal 
lH)le or standard, bearing the symbol of the tribes, that is a cluh, baton, or pillar, for 
they had not risen above our second faith until they got their serpent-pole, and, 
therefore, u]) to that time would have a genuine baton, or Lingam. It would be 
easy to give abundant instances of serpent or dragon standards as still existing. 
Our own kings, the Danes, Livonians, and Normans had all along fought under, and 
worsliip])ed such standards. We liear of Skythians in desolating hordes sweeping 
from frozen to torrid zones, and back and forward tlirough every land, and 
always under their sacred dragon insignia ; their cradle, we may say, was a serpent— 
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the great loved river, OBI, which was held through untold ages by hardy fathers and 
irrepressible children, rejoicing in the name of Ostiakes, and worshipping real serpents 
and serpent images. 

As aU peoples have been more or less led and nurtured under Pythic standards, so 
liave they, their demi-gods, kings, and chiefs, called themselves after serpent names. 
In our own island, not only does Draig in the old languages mean dragon, but “ a Jiery 
serpent and The Supkeme God ; ” the capitals and italics are not mine, but those of the 
pious and orthodox clergyman, J. Bathurst Deane, in his volume on Serpent Worship. 
Though the R6man power seems to have oviatliro-wn all ancient English standards, yet 
the dragon remaincid the rallying sign and war-cry of the Welsh and Anglo-Saxons for 
long centuries ; and in 1195, Richard Coeur-de-Lion bore the dragon-standard as the 
representative of northern Christianity‘ when warring with the iconochistic 
Mahomed, who similarly sinned, but on the female side, with fair Astartc, the j)retty 
Pythoness ; he 1)ore her emblem, the crescent Luna, as do all the armies of Islam 
to this hour. A hundred years aihir our Richard, tlic dragon-standard of England 
under Henry III. became a terror in the land ; that king proclaimed that when unfurled 
against his enemies, it meant “no quarter,” giving out then as his motto, “the dragon 
Icriows not how to .spare.” The “standard was planted in the front of the king’s 
pavilion, to the right of the other ensigns, and was h'pt uifurled day and night.” 

Three hundred years after this, or in 1500, wo lind the wise and good king, 
Henry Vll., he who united the rival houses of York and Lancaster, introducing tin; 
dragon into the. royal arms of England, whore it romaiiuid till the union with Scotland, 
when the nondescript animal, with one horn in hnnt—a sort (.)f travesty on Siva and 
Jove, who had a central eye in the forehead, took Draco’s placo.'^ The same higb and 
lioavenly reason is given for the introduction of the dragon into the iinjxrial arms of 
Britain, as we have in the case of tlie (ross of Constantino. The heir-apjjaront of th(', 
British tlnono beheld a “ fiery meteor, in the form of a dragon, illumine the heavens 
with portentous glare,” which “ astrologers unanimously expounded ” as meaning that 
he who saw this would one day rule, which ho did on the death of his lirother Aurelixts, 
when he at once fabricated two dragons in gold, one of which he placed in AVinchestcr 
Cathedral, and the other he carried before him as the standard of England. Our heir- 
apparent is, it has been said, still bound to use this standard or insignia, when trans¬ 
acting official formalities in connection with his “ Kymri.”'’ Nor wcu-e the Christian 
churches here free from their old sin of inconsistency : they did in Rome as Romans 
did. Du Fresne, quoted by the reverend writer of Serpent Worship, says that “ in the 
ecclesiastical processions of the Church of Rome an effigy of a dragon is wont to be 
carried,” with holy and everlasting fire in his mouth. “ On Palm [Sunday there are 

^ Serpent Worship, p, 256. The Bible of 1579 has a scaly Dragon on dexterside of the Royal Arms. 

^ I suspect the horn is the Serpent—drawn straight—as he would appear in a front elevation. 

® Serpent Worship, Deane, 268-70, quoting authorities. The Winged red Dragon represents Wales. 

I. s • 
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two processions in which the stiuidard and the dragon precede. Holy water and a censer 
without fire, a cross and dragon on a pole, are home in procession. One of the hoys 
carries a lighted candle in a lantern that fire may be at hand in case the light which 
is in the dragon’s mouth should be extinguished.” Truly does the Eev. J. B. Deane 

add : “ The whole ceremony may be con¬ 
sidered as a lively representation of an 
ophite procession as it advanced through 
the sinuous paralleleiths of Karnak ” (p. 
288). So that no wonder the illiterate- 
races were deceived into thinking that 
there was no harm in calling themselves 
Cliristians, for all their dear old faiths 
Fig. 66 .-CII 1 EJ. owECTi ™ rAi.M-i.Av rKocFsnioNs, itoMie. jjgpg—arks, polos, and fire in an 

ark. My readers will sec from this illustration of tlic above description, that nothing 
is awanting in the Sivaitc procession ; there is a Phallic pole and Phallic cross, two 
cists or female emblems, one of 'icaler and one of fire, and then the male within tin; 
ark vessel. We Europeans are very apt to read the details of sue!) matters without 
ever realising the significance which my Sivaitc friends would readily apprehend; and 1 
require, therefore, to be lavish in illustration, though at a cost T should have wished to 
restrain. Note, that one of the feminine ernlJems here is Fii'c, though the. Church 
prffoably dare not now put the god in his place; another is Salacia or Water, that 
is Fire-Water. All seems uncommoidy like the .bnvish Phallic Faith of the days of 
Moses—the Fiery Serpent on the Phallus—the pot of manna, the feminine casket of 
incense which the “ Jav Nisni ” dclighfod in, tin; Tau or holy symbol with which 
he had peculiiU'ly, marked all his males, and th(‘, .symbol of himself as the ever¬ 
burning fire in the ark of his own choice. 

It is difficult to guess the land and age to which we should assign the origin of 
Serpent-Standards or “Banners.” These Avaved triumphantly over the whole world 
of man, from the remobist pre-hi.storic times to the dark ages of Christianity, and 
only then, in our own little continent, did they begin to fall into disuse. Ethiopia or 
the Phcnician tribes of most ancient Arabia (even in the widest sense in which Mr 
Baldwin' would ask us to accord the swa.y of this peojde), all the eastern and 
western empires, Skythians and Bactriaiis of every hue and kind, most ancient 
Teutons, Saci, and Saxons, the most primitive and most modern of the hordes of 
China and aU insular peoples in every comer of the earth—the Nomads of the Ural and 
Central Asian steppes, and wandering tribes of Jews and other Arabs of Arabian 
deserts—all and each boldly claimed and proudly bore aloft their Basileu.s as a king 
and god, or demi-god, and meekly bowed before him as the symbol of health and 
generative power. I shall by-and-bye .shew that this Greek term BasHeus is no empty 

' Baldwin’s Pre-historic Nations. 
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one in regard to him, who in all these lands was a king, and whose figure on banner, 
shield, helmet, or forehead, denoted royalty or the bluest of “ him blood Blue was his 
colour, and perhaps we owe to Phallic royalty this very term of purity in lineage; for 
Siva’s name was Neel-Kanta, or the blue-throated one, as well as Esh-Wara, the Lord 
of Love and King of the Gods; for in Esh, we have Es, Hessus, or Esus, near relatives 
of Ash and Ashur, Eshar and Ish-tar, where, Ur, may \>i^ Light and Ar, the Sun. 

The Emperor Aurelian mentions capturing from Zenobia the Persici Dracones,^ 
who were allies of the Persians of those days ; and Eusebius says that Persians “ all 
worshipped First principles under tlie form of Serpents, having dedicated to them 
t-eraplcs in which they performed sacrifices, and held festivals and orgies, esteeming 
tliiun THE GREATEST OF GODS and the governors of the universe.’’^ The “first principles" 
were typified by two uitreared Serpents on eacJi sidti of an egg, as in my Fig. 34, and 
Plate IV., 3 and 9, whicli became afterwards sjh ritualised into “good and evil striving 
for mastery” over the world—which spuitualisation, liowever, seems rather too 
advanced for the primitive artists. It is more likely that the symlxdism in figure 34 
was the very natui-al one of the male and fimiale guarding their joint result, and that 
any “ contention ” over the egg is no more than that we so commonly see in nature of 
the mother’s anxiety for her young, and doubt on her part as to the male’s doings in 
regard to them ; for males are not always to be trusted in rearing their offspring. 

Mithras is often seen with a human body, a lion’s head, and round him a large 
coiled snake, and with such inscription as “ Deo Invicto Mithir, secuvdimts dat his 
usual sign is a youthful countenance with “ Tnvictus" written below ; he is Azon, or 
the god Zon with the zone or Ixdt; and from his winged forms, no doubt, the Hebrew 
Ke{!r Malachi got his idea of “ the Sun of Righteousness.” The Grcok.s, although calling 
llu! Serpent Daimon or Demon, yet for the sake of brevity in writing, says Seldon, 
they made the hieroglyphic I give on page 228, Fig. 99, VI. 2, and of which VI. 3-4, and 
Vlll.l, are but valiants, thereby shewing that they considered tlie. Scu-jx-nt as the active 
power of the Sun, the male in that ring through wliieh man is usntdly seen appearing. 
Curiously enough, as the reverend writer of Serpent Worship —who reminds me of 
some of the above—says, this is almost exactly the plan of the A bury remains; and 
if Britons will still persist in cutting out huge men and animals on the turf of their 
hill-sides, there is nothing strange that in ancient days they should have indelibly, as 
they thought, marked out wuth•sacred upright stones, which no ancient jicoples would 
on any consideration remove, this sricrcd Solo-Serpent-sign of Aavxwv. The Serpent coil, 
in most old Asyrio-Kaldiac and Persian figures, runs througli the circle, as in the two 
figures, 99 IV. 3-4, in the first of whicii we sec our heir-apparent’s symbol or its origin. 
Wings or feathers denote, as elsewhere shown, vnilc power and ubiquity ; also swiftness. 

In the days of universal Serpent-worship, Ops, who is also Rhea, was by Greeks 
called Op-Is, and by the Egyptians Apis —always a very Ophitish name, and one 
* Deam, 47, quoting Vojnacus Hist. Aug. Script., 218. * Praep. Evang. I. 43. 
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conferred on many gods, as well as goddesses. Even Ool-Kan, “ the Lord of Fire ” 
(Vulcan) was, says Cicero, called Ops, and the offspring of Ops and Terra ; Diana and 
Vesta shared this proud name with Ehca, Cybele, and Juno. As, from a literary 
point of view he was “Passion,’’ emblematically the Serpent really represented nearly 
every god and goddess; and in nearly every land, from the sacred cone of Japan in 
the East, to the oceanic base of the Andes in the West, he was the king of hills as 
well as king of men. In the eyes of the. ancients, his sacred figure made every object 
on whicli it was traced, whether a temple, wall, pillar, or rade stone, at once most 
holy; and the starry sphere, as well as earthly ball, seemed full of him; he was all 
wisdom, and opened the eyes of the blind as well as the dark gates of futurity; nay, he 
inspii'od men to unfold the darkness of the past, and to reveal the cosmogony which 
the gods had veiled; he healed the sick, comforted the afilicted, gave joy and offspring 
to those who longed for such, and prosperity and power to nations. These may rise 
and fall, nay, all be submerged in a universal cataclysm, and buried under the waters 
of the ocean for many months; yet he—Pytho—rises to shine out again as powerfully 
as ever in the so-called new world. He was more powerful than Jehovah, or Jhavl), 
or Jahvc-Elohim, for he it was who at once spoilt, say Jews and Cliristians, all the “very 
good ” that was said to liavc been created and who th(;refore forced Jehovali to wipe 
out his great creation after he had done his best to improve it for over two thousand 
years. The new creation, at once and universally, again acknowledged Pytlio’s sway, 
and has, and ever must hold empire, unbounded and invulnerable, against all assaults, 
save those directed by scientific and rational ineutal culture. 

All ])crsons, especially ascetics and those who for private reasons eschewed 
carnal desires, shunned tire Serpent, calling it Woman, and a burning fire, whose very 
touch, all were to beware of, so that we find our god female as well as male. In tln^ 
Greek mythic talc of creation. Pandora was woman, on whom the gods had lavished 
all the treasures of their beneficence, mental, moral, and personal, and whom -love 
sent to corrupt ma.n—the new creation of Prometheus, so that Pandora is here the 
Seipent. But so was Zeus, as well as the Sun, Fire, and Water, for all thcise terns and 
attributes are applied to him at times by the Greeks and the Asyriaus. Tire Serpent, 
or Fire, was tlie first god of the Trinity of Nineveh—great Hea-Hiya or Hoa—without 
whom there could be n<j creatiem or life, and whose godhead embraced also the female 
element water. Hea, as the Serpent, was the “ Euler of the Abyss,” the nin chavach, 
cleft or cave, and “ King of the Eivers,” * as well as the Eve of the Jewish Genesis. 

“ The, enmitg” between this Eve and the Serpent (Nakash) is not comprehended 
by Christians ; for, as Dr Donaldson and other Hebraists have pointed out, the transla¬ 
tion here is incoiTcct, or at (past the meaning of her—woman—“ hruising the Serpent's 
head,” and it “ hruising her Akab,” is obscured ; and necessarily so, as* it is too gross 
to put before the ordinary reading public. Dr Donaldson further assures us, as the 

* Ancient Faiths, I. 86. 
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result of very extensive learning, we may lay it down as a rule, that the, Serpent 
always has a Phallic signification —a remark very gratifying to me, as it exactly 
,‘iccords with my own experience founded simply upon close observation in Eastern 
lands, and conclusions drawn by myself, unaided by books or teachers, from thousands 
of stories and conversations with Eastern priests and peoples. Jacob, or Iakab, is a 
very important word, regarding which I beg the reader will consult Dr Inman’s 
learned work {^Ancient Faiths), especially ubout page 602 of his first volume. 
The quarrel between the mythic brothers—so important here to those who build 
on this feeble foundation the genealogy of th(;ir Christ—seems to have been merely 
what we in India so well understand, a quaiTcl between the Lingaites and Yonites, 
“the right and left hands”—the gods and Titans or Devas and Dasyas. Iakab 
apji, Yakab, or Jacob, was, we know, a ptu-sistent worshippia' of pillars, erect 
stiles, nasD or sun-stones, wliicli Eebekalj was also; and 110 more dewoted followers of 
Lingam-worship exist in India than women. Jacob * is a female name, and hence the 
cliange to Israel—a male name, that the people might be shewn not to be descended 
from a woman. 

Of course all my readers—except Revelationists wdio have not been accustomed 
1,0 exercise independent tliouglit and investigation on writings they hold to bo 
“ revealed " —are aware, that tlie Hebrew tales of Yakob and Esau are myths, although 
we may freely acknowledge them to be most valuable myths, which teem with history 
of a kind, if we can only divide the wheat from the chaff. So also in the. story of 
the creation in Genesis, we ha ve a very valuable niytli, tliough a purely Pliallic tale, 
such as my Indian brethren, and perhaps they only, can thoroughly compreliend. 
And here I would pause for a moment to state distinctly, that I am not one who 
would in any way seek to detract from the great value of myths ; for besides their 
own intrinsic worth, these stories also exhibit to us many phases of ancient life and 
thought. I would never venture, therefore, to contemn them, far less to call them 
forgeries and false. Mythus I consider Imt history which w^e have not yet been abhi 
to read ; and especially would 1 beg my readers never to niisundcsrstaud me when I 
discard as untrue or unhistorical any tale, biblical or other, as implj ing that it is false 
and unworthy of consideration ; on the contrary, I hold that wc cannot too earnestly 
and patiently ponder over every ancient tah^, legend, or myth, which all have some 
foundation and instructive lesson. 

Mr Pococke states truly, that “ the great mythi of antiquity are not feelings 
embodied to relieve the mind ; still less arc they concrete images, fictions, and in¬ 
ventions. Whenever an important mythos h:as existed, an important fact has been its 
basis. Great principles do not arise from idealities ; a national myth cannot be gene¬ 
rated without a national cause, and a national cause implies agency not invention; 

^ Bee Origin of Legends about Abram, Isaac, and Jacob; by A. Bernstein, an important paper of 
Mr Thomas Scott’s Series. 
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but a theory based upon the evidence of feding is as mythological as a myth itself.” ‘ 
Orote says on this subject, that “ the curtain which he, writing purely as an historian, 
depicts, is all the picture he has to show, but nevertheless the true picture is there, if 
we but contrive to lift the curtain.” Zeuscs and los, Europas and Hellcns, Titans, 
Toths, and gods, are all history in process of incubation: we must unravel the skein 
and see the real actors, their acts, principles, and faiths. 

This being so, it is necessary to proceed very cautiously if not suspiciously with 
all mythi, and especially to Avatch over changes, however slight, in the names of gods, 
tem])Ies, mountains, and rivers, as these usually denote changes of ideas if not of 
faiths. Tliis has been entirely lost sight of by Christians till quite lately, and nowhere 
is this (;arc more necessary than in dealing with Hebrew writings, and especially with 
sucli roots or words as El, Ja, Elohe, Yahvc, YacAaAm, Adonai, Shadai; and AR, AD, 
AL, Oil, AB, ABA, or Abaddon, he Avhom the Christo-Jewish writer of Rev. ix. 11 and 
XX., mentions as the th(!n hated, though long loved Apollyon ; Abaddon, thus spoken 
of, marks a change from Python to a purer Solar worsliij), at least on the part of the 
writer. Clemejit of Alexandria tells us, that the great symbol of Bacchic orgies “ i.s 
the consecrated serpent,” and that Avheu the Bacchanals have butchered their victims 
and feasted, like the .lews, on raw desh,^ they crown themselves with snakes, and rush 
about shrieking “ Eve, Eva, Tlevia, Ilavvale —the femah; serpent.” Hevia is equiva¬ 
lent to Zoo, life, from Greek “ to live;” thus what is called “ the fall,” ascril)ed to Eva, 
or Hevia the female, and Adam the male, becomes in reality the acts connected witli 
germination, conception, and j)roduction, and the destimction of virginity—regarding 
which the Jews had very unhalloAved ideas. Everything sexual was held by the pious 
as irreligious, and indulgence Avas “listening to the voice of the charmer.” Adam “fell” 
from listening to Eve, and she from the serpent tempting her—details which merely 
assure us, that we have procreative acts signified in all stories regarding Hawa (in 
Hindostani, Wind, Lust, Air — Juno), and Chavah or Eve, or as the Arabs called it 
Hayyat, life or “ creation.” “ Eating forbidden fruit Avas simply a figurative mode of 
exju’cssiug the performance of the act necessary for the peq)etuation of the human 
race, an act which in its origin Avas thought to be the source of all evil.”^ In the 
myth of Pandora, the gods aav I'cpresented as enraged at the creative act of Prome¬ 
theus ; and so even yet, as in all past times, a large and influential class of religionists 
have preached against the legitimate and healthy acts of marital intercourse, as tending 
to loAver and defile the spiritual nature of both man and woman. In all such 
ideas it Avould seem as if the Zoroastrians had been the leaders, at least in Western 
Asia. 

The Aryan Avriters of the Zoroastrian faith undoubtedly held that the procreative 

' India in Greece. ^ “ Anti-Nicene Library,’’ iv. p. 27. 

" Ex. xxxii., which de.scribes a veritable Saturnfilia ; also Anc. Faiths, I., 56.5. 

* “ Anthropological Journal,” July 1870, p. 102. Haw^ is also Eve in Hindostani. 
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act, was a “faU,” or grievous if not mortal sin. The Bound-de-hcsch says {9 th Yakna 
V. 27), that Meschi A, and Meschi Ane, that is A and Ane, were seduced by Ahriman 
in the form of a serpent, although the wise writers possibly only mejint that A or Ar, 
the Sun, caused warmth which produced fertility, and did not mean their allegory to 
he crystallized into a hard and fast story, as the illiterate dwellers in Syria did, and 
after them Europe. All Asiatics looked on Sun and Serpent as at times almost inter¬ 
changeable terms, but it remained for Jews and Christians to show the Sun, or Jhavh, 
iis the worst Deity of the two, the bestower of curses and of death, and of a blessing- - 
labour, thoixgh he gave it also to us as a curse. The Serjient remained in the memory 
and affections of most early people as wisdom, life, goodness, and the source of know¬ 
ledge and science, under various names such as Totli, Hermes, Themis, the Kneph or 
Sophia of Egyptians and G nostics, and Set, Shet, or Shem of the Jcws. Even the Mexi can 
tells us that he, the Serpent, is the Sun, Tonahdl-Koatl, vdio ever accompanied their 
“first woman”—the woman “of our flesh their “primitive mother they said was 
Kilma-Kohiiatl, which signifies a serpent.”' So that the serpent here was represented 
as both Adam and Adama; and their Eden, as in the, J("wi,sh story, was “ a garden of 
love” or “ pleasure.” Truly, writes Mr Stanishiiid Wake, a director of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of London, “the fundamental hisis of Christiaiutij is more 'pureli/ 
Phallic than that of any other religion 'now existing, and 'its emotional nature . . . 
shows hoio intimately it 'was related to the older faiths uliich had a Phallic basis.” * 
The italics are mine. 

Quite in keeping with the Jewish idea of man and woman becoming deba,sed on 
“ knowing ” each other, or “ their nakedness,” is that haljit—still prevalent in many 
lands—of self-mutilation “for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” (Matt. xix. 12); a doctrine 
which Christianity has probably carried to a more injuiious extent than any other 
faith. Asiatics have rather yielded to the vice as a provision for life, cfjuivalent to 
a caste or profession, or because they were in youth dedicated to a goddess as the Dca 
Syria, or Phrygian Kubele, than for conscience or religion’s sake. Fathers of the 
Church, as Origen, Valentine, and a host of followers, st't the fell (ixample which in time 
emasculated and enervated the power of the great eastern and rvcst('rn enipkcs, until 
the once invincible legions of Eome were no longer a terror to any nation—a matter 
which I will hereafter consider when speaking of the degrading asceticism introduced 
by Christianity. Thousands more than we can number, women as well as men it 
appears, and fervid Christians, still follow out this frenzy! In tin; Kussian Skoptsi 
sect (from Skopet to castrate), we are told that many hundreds thus annually 
butcher themselves, and all for that wretched text which not one of the poor soula,'nor 
indeed anyone else, knows who wrote or when. These Christian fanatics teach that 


' “ Serpent Symbol in America,” by E. G. Squicr, M.A., n.s quoted in “ Anthropological Journal.” 
July 1870. 


* “ Anthropological Journal,” July 1870, p. 226. 
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the millennium will he when all are mutilated I ”—a doctrine somewhat similar to that 
of the ascetic Sivaite, who stands on a leg or an arm, or in one position till he dies, and 
preaches that heaven or Meroo will he attained by all, when every bodily feeling is thus 
destroyed. It aj)pears that notwithstanding the severity of the initiatory ceremony, 
and the rigour with which the Russian Government tries to put down the Skoptsi, yet 
scores of comforts are “ added daily to the faith,” an astonishing fact in the records of 
religions. Such a sect, as we may suppose, despise parents, whom they t^ven call 
fornicators, as well as the saints of the Christian calendar and the civil power; they 
have initiatory ceremonies to teach this, say Drs Kopernicky and De.iiiiis writing on 
them.^ The Skoptsi Sacrifice^^ is made at secret nocturnal meetings, amidst songs 
and great dancing, which is often carried on till they drop from exhaustion. Th(3 
act is called the sign and seal of God, which marks they say, the TiOrd’s people,” as 
in Rev. vi. The emperor, Peter the Tliird, as a eunuch, and a sort of mythical “ queen 
of heaven ” called Akoulina, arc worshipped by this sect, and by the Slialoputs, a 
variant of them. We may, pcahaps, look upon these poor people as (exhibiting that re¬ 
bellion which, at times, springs up in our hearts when we find any acts or worship carrmd 
to excess. As surely as we have siuni an almndant (U'op of Atheism spring up to check 
the superstitions of the dark ages, oi*, indeed, of our own (and even Atlna’s^i has many 
good aspects, and is probably a proof of the love of the race for a purc^r faith) ; so in 
the Skoptsi, and Ascetic^s of Egypt, Asyria, India, Gri'ccc, and, no doubt, Mexico, do 
we but sec that revulsion of heeling fimn a too voluptuous worsliip of Khem, Vool, 
Siva, Prihpus, or the Mexi(ian generator, Triazoltcnti. That which is good in itself, and 
which the Polynesians called tludr ‘‘ great sacrificx^. ”—the sight of whicli horrified even 
the sailoj’s of Cook—is like all the emotional part of our nature, correct in itself, but 
most dangerous in excess and ever prone to take the bit in its moutli and run away 
with poor weak man and woman, plunging th(m into every folly and extravagance. 
Yet listen to wliat Mr Wake says, “ the Phallic is the ondy foiindaiioa on which an 
emotional religio^i can he hasedf which is, I fcar, a stern but humbling truth. It 
is Phallic faith which taught us to love and honour our father and mother, to revere the 
rising orbs of dny, and the seasons with their varied properties and fruits, and to 
enhance, as a fete or even sacrament, every social feature of our lives, as birth, 
puberty, marriage, concej)tion, &c. ; it glories in all manly manifestations of ‘‘ the great 
father,'' and every womanly office of "‘the great mother," and it is undoubtedly the 
foundation of every past and present faith. 

It was Ahriman or Satan, said Zoroastrians ages before Jews, who introduced the 
serpent to make man fall, which he did in the lovely garden of Ahura-Mazda, where 
the poisonous monster was known as Angromainyus—“father of lies,” deceit, and 
every evil passion. Ahriman, says Lajard, was an old serpent, with two feet, 
a species of reptile we often see in Egyptian paintings, especially in the region of 
^ “ Anthrop. Bocy's. Joum.,” July 1870, p. exxvi. 
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Sheol, or what our ordinary Egyptologists call “scenes of the dead and judgment 
see my chapter on Egypt. The snake Bai (very like Hai or Hea of Asyria) was one 
who guarded the portals of the dead, for the serpent is “ all the ^rcle of Eternity ” 
in opening as well as closing life. He is also the Kuac/i or “ creating-breath ” of 
Genesis, and Siva the king of serpents and father of the winds. 

The serpent or satan, in liis own person, may be held to represent the “ male and 
female,” br sword and sheath (zachar and nekebah) of Genesis, under passion’s rale. 
The word Pithon, “ the inflated On,” is compounded of nns Pathah and O 71 
he who expandsj “ cleaves a.sunder,” “ decides,” &c. In the two Sanskrit 
words “ Ananda,” tlie god of desire, and “ Ananta ” the serpent witli tail 
in mouth representing eternity, and in Mary’s emblem “the vesica piscis,”^ 
we see the full force of the reptile-emblem. It is by Ananta or Sesba 
that Vishnoo created all thing.s. His vehicle was tlu; thousand-headed 
serpent resting upon the waters of life or generation, which will be fully riK. 6«. 

, . , . , VI«niN AND CHILD 

ex 2 )lamed m my chapter on Hindoo h aiths. »< 

Ananta, the serpent is said to do the necessary, tliough menial work of crea¬ 
tion, from over-zealous performauen of which, he caused or created wickedness, incurr¬ 
ing Vishnoo’s anger. Some poems even represent him as an enemy to Vishnoo or true 
religion, wliic^h must only be understood in the same sensis as the Deii>hic quarrels 
of Apollo anti the Python. No Vishnooitc procession or great ceremony is complete 
without the serjient, just as no great shrine of the Solar “ God of Eeligiou and Truth” 
is perfect whiidi is not abundantly adorned with the Naga. At one of Vishnoo’s 
holiest shrines in Southern India—the temjde of Trijraty in Tanjore—on the first day 
of the jmwession Vishnoo comes forth,on a great gilt Tree, on the third he is 
borne aloft resting on a gilt serpent; on the fourth he ajq)ears resplendent as the Sun, 
and, doubtless, significant of Fire also ; and on the fifth he is seen going to visit 
Maiya, or the abode of mirrors, illusion, and bM’tility. When he returns in state In*, is 
seen again resting on the golden serpe^tt, and we know how serpents ove-rshadow him 
m the greatest drama of creation. 

Krishna, the eighth Avatar of Vishnoo, is a man devoured by the serpent who is 
there as a demon. Vishnoo in kindness, however, restores him as his incarnation, to 
life, and enables him (Krishna) to overcome the serjtent. “EPanity” is rcjirescnted 
as dancing uj)on this seiqtent’s “ tongue of fire,” which reminds us of the Pentecostal 
narrative. I shew him as Eternity in Fig. 12, and wdth tongue of fire in Fig. 55, 
as lately, if not still carried in some Roman Catholic jirocessions. 

The story of Krishna’s war with the great Naga runs briefly thus:—^When a 
fair youth, called Basoo-deva-, he was playing with a ball on the banks of the holy 
Jamna at Bachban, near Basai, which, like all rivers, is represented as a fruitful 
woman. Some say that, to refresh himself, he plunged into a deep pool; but others that 

' See Inman’s Anc. Faiths, I. 70, and II. 497. “ The Vesica signifies a bladder, or purse. 

I. T 
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his ball fell into the sacred stream then infested by the Nagac—called here Kaliya 
or “ black one ’’—who, afraid of the eagle, the great god’s vehicle, had fled from 
the regions aasigped him by Vishnoo, and troubled and even rendered poison¬ 
ous the holy river. The youth’s ball, and his plunge into the troubled water to 
recover it, awoke the Naga who enveloped him in his coils, and seized him with his 
poisonous fangs. We ai-e then told that his foster parents Nanda and Jasooda, and 
his brother Balii'am, found him in the cods still and motionless, but smiling and in no 
pain; and it is said the Naga’s attack poisoned Basoo-deva’s blood, rendering him what 
he was then, and for ever after represented and called, Krishna, or the Black One. In 
this fight w(3 may perhaps consider parabled, with other 'matter, the Aryan wtur with 
the dark Naga Dynasties of the aborigines. Krishna, says the talc, jumped and danced 
on the head of the snake, and would have killed him ; but on the representation of his 
(the Naga’s) wives, who i-epresentcd their lost condition if deprived of their lord, he 
merely put him under subjection, making him leave the sacnid river, and go to the 
Island of Rawana, where he assured him that the eagle of Vislinoo would no longer 
molest him. Of (;oursc my r(*a.ders will see the parable which lains through all this, 
as well, I believe, as glimi)ses at the early history and faiths of au(;ient India. The 
story runs on to say, somewhat j)aral]el to that of Genesis, that God set his mark 
upon this Cain, so that no one might molest him. Though punished, the serpent of 
Eden as well as tliat of Hindoo story w'as let go free; surely a good God should 
have destroyed the demon. 

In Numb('rs xxi. 6, we find that the Lord sent ficuy serpents or seraphim 
((iorresponding to scoi'pious in Dent. viii. l.'j), which, with the assurance in Isaiah vi. 
that “ to Thee cherubim and sc)-aphim continually do cry,” informs us that these 
creatures livt'd in close companionship with the Jewish Jhavh, just as the ser 2 )ent 
did with Jujjiter, Amon, and Osiris, and still do(!s with Siva. 

I know it is (piite unnecessary to t;ike so much pains to establish in the eyes of 
well-read men, a distinct, universal, and long-(‘uduring Serpent faith ; but I have met 
vdth such ignorance and unbelief on the ])art of many who profess to have looked 
into such matters, that I write this chapter to heap proof upon proof. 

Europe seems to have satisfied itself that ophiolatry was a sort of rude Pagiinisra 
which probably sprang u]) in the days of those—to all ordinary readers—most incom¬ 
prehensible people, known as Koothites or Kyklops, &c.; who also dealt in cists or 
boxes, which ignorant, sceptical men i)resumed to call “ arfo,” as if such boxes hail 
some connection with that ineflable divine mystery and poetic abstraction “ the Ark 
of (or for) the Testimony ”—a l>ox, wdiich with the Jews was used for keeping two stones, 
an “Eduth” or Testimony (jvhich I shall shew to be a lingam), a baton or rod, and 
sundry other articles usf^d by Diviners, but which with most peoples was commonly 
used as a crib or coop for their sacred serpents. 1 will therefore here try to clear 
up this idea of ancient peoples, and es])ecially Jews, speaking clearly, though I fear 
very unpleasantly, in the opinion of many who call us “ blind leaders of the blind.” 
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None of us can use another’s eyes, but let us see that we .all dihgently use our own. My 
readers will now no doubt grant, at least in regard to all arks, except their own 
Mosaic one, that speaking broadly, arks, shells, buccinae, trumpets,icornucopias, eggs, 
sistrums, and such-like, all signify the feminine principle or fecundatrix generally ; 
and in particular, such deities as Isis of Egypt, the Multimammia, or Diana of Ephesus, 
the Maya of the East, and Mary of the West, Rhea, Ceres, Kubele, &e. 

An ark indeed is nothing by itself, just as a woman was esteemed incomplete or 
nought without her husband; and important and venerated as the ark was in all 
ancient faiths, it was chiefly so as “ tlie dwelling-place of a god ”—the place of creation 
or generation—mundane and mortal anciently, but spiritual and immortal said the 
peoples of these days—the Archaic Sakti, ‘'Grove” or female energy, though always 
merely so even then, in a sort of spiritual sense, such as Parvati is to Siva, and Lakshmi 
to Vishnoo. Creation there was indeed, but not brought about or manifested in any 
mundane way; nevertheless the ark without the god, and the god without the ark was 
imperfect in all respects, as a city rvithout a king, or a church without a bishop. 

When correcting the above — written sevei'al years ago — for the press, I 
observed, in confirmation of it, that the Rome correspondent of the London Times, 
of 8th April 1875, says the Roman Catholic Church still keeps up this idea in fact and 
in deed. As the ancient Temple or Dagoba was the womb or feminine j)riiiciple of 
the god Siva or Bod and others, so the new Cardinal Archbishop Manning “was after 
his elevation,” says the Times, “ conducted to his church,” which is here entitled in its 
relation to him, “bride” or “spouse,” he calling it “Sponsa Mka ! ” The Cardinal 
is called “the bridegroom,” and tlu'. actual building (the shiine of St Gregory) his 
Spouse, and not “ the Spiritual Cfliurch, which is called Christ.” The Times corre¬ 
spondent mites thus of this “ Sacerdos Magnvs,” as he is b'raied, going to mecit “his 
sjmisc the Church.” He stood I'cvereutly at the door, “ when holy rvati'r was presented 
to him, and clouds of incense sjiroad around him, to symbolize that in as much as 
h<fy)'e the bridegroom enters the bride chamber, he washes and is j)erfumed, so the 
Cardinal, having been espoused with the putting on of a ring to the Cdiurch of his 
Title, holy water and incense arc offered to him, . . . when the choir burst forth 
with the antiphon— Ecce Sacerdos Magnus.” Wc are thus assured, as far as this is 
possible, that the Phallic idea, and a Pludlic faith lies at the ba.sc of th is creed; and 
we are reminded of Apis of the Nile entering his palace for his “ works of sacrifice and 
mercy ’’—terms applied to the duties of “ the grciit generator,” or Great Creator. The 
ancients all taught that their great one, Manoo, man, or Nob, nj, was in the great ark 
which floats “in the midst of the waters,” and that the whole was “a mystery,” 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated, or “ unregenerate mind.” 

He who is lord of the Christian a,rk, is the Lord of aU nations, which the Great 
Sacerdos, or Pope, claims to be. He is, or was till very lately, a temporal as well as 
spiritual head of kings and nations, so no wonder that the holder of the “ rod,” baton. 
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or “banner,” who occupies tlic i>lacc also of Moses to lead his flocks through “this 
wilderness,” u always examined as to his Phallic completeness before being confirmed 
in the Pontificate* This, we read in the Life of Leo X., by Roscoe, is required in the 
case of Popes just as the La ws of Moses required that all who came to worship their 
very Phallic Jahveh should first prove their completeness as men. From this we may 
conclude that eunuchs or incompetent men were “ children of the Devil,” or at least 
not of this phallic god—a fact which the writer of Matthew xix. 12, and the Fathers, 
Origen and Valentine, and a host of other Saints who acted on this text, must have 
overlooked. Wm. lloscoe, the historian, thus writes: “On the llth of August 1492, 
after Roderigo (P>orgia,) had assumed the name of Alexander VI., and made his 
entrance as Supreme Pontiff into the Church of St Peter.” After the procession and 
pageants had all been gone through, Alexander w'as taken aside to undergo “ the final 
test of his qualifications, which in liis particuhir instance might have been dispensed 
with.” The historian, of course, alludes to his numerous progeny, which, like those of 
“ the holy j)eople ”—the types of the Christian (diurch, were, as we know, occasionally 
due to incestuous excesses. Koscoe gives a foot-note to explain matters more succinctly 
and authoritatively, to which 1 add a few' words.^ 

A man or a living ser})ent in an ark wnis called its “life,” zoe or hoe, “joy” and 
“peace” and “repose”—that on which we can rely. One of the Targums calls the 
serpent which tempted Adam —it d<jes not speak of Eve being tempted, the Hai or 
lluia, so that we gc^t the idea of the man in the ark, or chief of an ark, being a manoo, 
mens, or menes, the mnr of Phcnicians and Miinnwa of the Creek ; also Xoiis, 
mind, and wisdom, and hence, no doid)t, Su- Wm. Jones arrived at the conclusion that 
“Noah was the Indian Menu” allied to the Minos of Crete, the wise sou of 
lAO and 10, as Noah was of Jahvadi. Eralostlicnes tells us that “Mines the 
Theha'n lie,” that is. Mimes of the Ark, means “ by interpretation Dio-nius,” who 
in this very feminine kingdom “ w'as succeeded, by Hermagenes ” or him begotten 
by Hermes,* that is, Maha-Deva, king of serpents. Noli is indc'ed “ the leader ” or 
“preceder,” as Higgins r(^asonably supposes. Moses makes him the Husband of Ge or 
Terra (Gen. ix. 20, nonKn tr’S, Isli haadamah), which makes him Saturn. Where 
the moon was masculine, Noh seems to have been connected with this very snaky 
luminary, but it is usually said to be his ark ; and, curiously enough, “ Osiris entered 
into the moon, and impregnated her on the 17th of the month Athyr, the day on 
which ilw Jews say that Noah entered the ark.^ 

Let us now consider the object, and probable origin of the article which the Hebrews 
had inside their ark. They had no Sei-pent in it, though they had two stones and Moses 


’ “ Note 5.—Pinalcmonte, e.sscndo fomite le solite solennit^ in Sancta Sanctorum e dotnesticanoeiite 
toccatogli i testicola, e data la bonedizione, ritornb al palagio. Corio, Storio di Milano VII., 980.” It 
is said we will find tbe origin of this custom in Skeplicrd's Life of Poggio Bracciolini, 149. Toccatogli 
appears to signify “ the Toucher,” “ Tip Staff," or Baton (Dav. and Petronj’s Italian Die.) 

“ Anacal., I., 235. ® Do., p. 526. 
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rod, which was at one time a Serpent. They carried about with this ark, the real and honA 
jide form of a Serpent on a pole,^ which is a highly Phallic object, and which in India 
signifies Serpent and Lingam. The first God—Elohim, who preceded the God Jliavh 
or Yac/iveh of Phenicia, and whom the Greeks properly called lAn (iao), was clearly 
the Eduth who was sometimes put into, and sometimes on the top‘ of his ark—the 
latter, of course, being the proper place when the jieople halted, as I shew in Fig. 
76, page 194 where I put it between the pot of manna and the sprig of almond 
tree. This Eduth, we see from the Bible narration, was not made by the hands of 
artificers, like aU arks and temples. Only after a long and very careful study of this 
and all similar faiths, have I arrived at my conclusion as to the Eduth of Ex. xvi. 34 ; 
and so important is it, and so perplexing, perhaps, to those who have long looked upon 
the Jews and their faith as something highly monotheistic, and surpassingly better 
than the faiths of all other people, that I must he]-e try and make clear the grounds on 
which I have come to this conclusion, for it is one which can scarcely be heard of by 
Christians without horror—viz., that the Jews had a Phallus or Phallic symbol in their 
“ Ark of the Testimony,” or ark of the Eduth, nny, a word which I hold, tries to veil 
the real object. 

This view^ is, I confess, not well supported by Hebraists or by the learned ; indeed, 

1 do not know that it has ever presented itself to any one but that Father in this occult 
research—Dr Inman—whom 1 am sorry to say 1 have never met; and he has not given 
any one much encouragement la^re, though he has thrown out many .clues towards the 
solution of the problem in his article Ark, Vol. I. of Ancient Faiths. 

It is not likely that any Hebraists, cs])ccially of orthodox habits of mind, could 
here assist us, for the whole subject is quite foreign to those who have never studied 
this class of Oriental faiths, especially out of Europe. The Hebraist, like the judgci on 
the bench, must follow his records, and not make words or laws, but inteiqiret these; 
so we must here look to men wdio practically know Sivaik faiths, and cannot be 
deceived by a blind in a word or words, but can gather u]) tla; meaning by analysing 
the old ideas, and who know by abundant expericucc that priests often veil, in language 
which defies philological research, what afterwards turns out to be degrading idciis 
of their god. It is here quite clear to us that if this Eduth was a lingam or “ grove,” 
it would be very obnoxious ; and I have already stated in my Introductory Chapter, 
pages 14 and 15, that the most orthodox Christians have acknowledged, that the tribes 
Were ashamed of their personal God in the third century b.c., when all then- writings 
and oral sayings began to be collected. 

In the translations of that period, we are assured that they softened down the 
strong expressions where human paiis were ascribed to God ; ^ so we may be quite 
certain that in tliis word eduth nny, or gehduth, we have an emasculated or mutilated 
word such as good Hebraists teU us we have in the word translated as “ emerods ” in 
* As it existed to Hezekiah’s days, I conclude it always accompanied the Ark. ^ Art. Sept., S. Bible Diet. 
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l Sam V. 9 ; see page 52, before. Scholars say, that all they can make out of the 
Hebrew Avord emerods, is the signification of a “ protuberance ; ” and hence, owing to 
the addition in the text of “ secret parts,” they say emerods may be “ bubos,” wldch 
is, I suspect, only half the meaning, for we know the penalty which is said to have 
followed in the case of all other peoples who looked into arks or neglected their Phallic 
deity. There is, then, a length in Sivaik lore at which it says to philology, and even 
to the most learned analysts of its language, through mere hooTc learning, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther; ” and I believe pure Hebraists have reached that stage 
in the investigation of this word eduth. The ark, I must repeat, was built for it, 
not it for the ark, see Exodus xxv. 16, and elsewhere. Of course it came direct from 
(Jod, as do all Palla-Diums and Lingams; which is the universal fiction of priests, just 
as in the case of books, and moral and other laws, &c., with which they wish to indoc¬ 
trinate us. This riddle of the eduth, or “ geduth,” which had an altar and ofierings long 
ere an ark or “ testimony ” (law or covenant) existed, can then be approached by paths 
apart from philology; and well it is so, else we would oft remain dark indeed, 
especially in India, were we to await—in Sivaik lore, the investigations of even this 
j»owerful aim of flesh ; and this 1 luwe had abundant experience of in studying as 1 
have done, and in some original tongues, the occult nomenclature, rites, and customs 
of Lingam-worship. My poverty in Hebrew has been somewhat compensated for by 
having a tolerable smattering of sev<nal Oriental languages, in which I learned how 
dense is that veil which modern as well as anciejit priests throw around their gods and 
rites—a veil intended not only to defy all philological approach to tlicfr mysteries, but 
to hide these from ninety-nine hundredths of their followers, as well as from their 
scholarly co-religionists. No one can read of religious matters in even ordinary Tamil 
or Telogoo, not to say in the hlgh-Jioiv?i and orthodox writings of Eastern priests and 
mystics, without meeting tlie inipeu(!tral)lc curtain witli which they so easily hide all 
from the vulgar gaze. To do this is pious; so let us approach the subject of the 
Eduth on gi-ounds whicih I think are, much moixi sure than even those of philology. 

All Africa, Arabia, Syria, and Phcnicia—indeed all Asia, aye, all the world— 
bowed to stones, as these volumes will, 1 think, abundantly shew, if others more able 
have not already done so; and why should not poor Jews bow to stones ? Why 
should not these poor quarriers and brickmakers of Lower Egypt and Idumea, who 
had at this time been expelled from Egypt, as the most reliable writers assure us, 
for dirt and diseases connected with uncleanliness ? They anointed them, and 
rejoiced in calling their deliverers, such as Cyrus, and the gfeat and long-expected 
one “ the Mjcssiah,” which is a name of Maha-deva as the specially and continually 
“ Anointed One.” They were slaves, and the lowest of the low, in that land which 
tolerates more filthiness than most. Of course the gods or idols of such a race, if any at 
all, would bo of a still lower type than those deities which are stiU common to similar 
labourers in Asia; that is, gods represented by round or conical stones (female or male 
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symbols), stuck up on a little altar of mud under any tree or shade near to their works; it 
would be decorated by the women with rags from their coloured garments, and smeared 
with any oils or pigments which they could get hold of, red or yellow being preferred. 
We know that such humble Sivaik altars abounded and were adored from time imme¬ 
morial all over Africa; as indeed they are still. Christian converts stated, as cited in 
page 106, that they worshipped such up to their conversion.* 

It is in vain to ask for light on this subject from Jews or even European-Jewish 
students; they, like Christians, are, I have found, for the most part quite ignorant 
of the ancient symbols and gods of their faith; the first idea of the ark and its 
mysteries has as completely passed away from the Jews of Britain, and even of Asia 
Minor, as have the Serpent and Solar faiths, which were once those of our ancestors, 
faded from our ken. We must go to the so-called general history of the facts, or 
acts of a faith, and study what other pfsoples did to know what J{;ws did, what was 
then and now going on under the same circumstances on similar altars; doing this, 
and taking for the present their own statements, as facts, and the occurrences in their 
order of time, what do we find ? 

Exodus xii. ;i7,38—A “mixed multitude” of Jews, Egyptians, and hybrids, number¬ 
ing, they shew, some 3,000,000, left Egypt by Rameses a,nd Succoth in the month of 
Abib, or the vernal equinox, “Eosti-e.” xiii. 18-21—Their god Elohim led them a 
round-about way from fear of the Philistines frightening them back again,* and guided 
them by smoke in tlie day time, and by fire at night. Ex. xvi.—The tribes had in one 
and a-half month reached the wilderness of Sin, between Elim and Sinai. Their gods 
Elohim and Jhavh, or “ Jhavh their Elohim,” have all along liecn spoken of l>y them, 
though this is, I think, an interjiolation ; but no alUtr, tent, tabernacle, or ark is* 
spoken of in this chapter, nor up to this date in the Bible do we know of the tr ibes 
having such, when we suddenly hear (vei*se 33) Moses say to Aaron, “ Take a I’OT OF 
manna and lay it up before the Jhavh ; ” and vei-se 34, “ As the Jhavh commanded 
Moses, so Aaron laid it up before the Testimony,” or Eduth ! What, then, was 
this Eduth which stands for Jhavh? for no.“law” or “ testimony,” nor even fixed 
place in which to lay such, then existed! Clearly this was thdr Bcth-el or “Rock,” 
which we find in so many instances is the princijial god of the Old Testament; 
see some details of this in page 103. Exodus xvii.—In this cluqiter we come to 
the FIRST altar of THE TRIBES, and it was evidently not built in the manner which 
their deity liked, for he aftenvards gives out from Sinai, which they do not reach till 
the xix. chapter, or after three months’ marching, the way in which his altars 
are to be erected (xx. 24-26) viz., of mud, or unhewn stone without a step, in case 

1 Arnobius, of the 4thcentury, A.c., wrote thus, secAr. Ad. Gentes, traiw, by Bryce and Campbell, 

T. & T. Clark, Edin.;— “ I worshipped images produced from the furnace, gods made on anvils and by 
hanuners, the bones of elephants, paintings, wreathe on aged trees: whenever I espied an anointed 
stone, or one bedaubed with olive oil, as if some person resided in it, I worshipped it, I addressed my¬ 
self to it, and begged blessings from a senseless stock.” * “ 600,000 fighting-men ” need not have feared. 
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the god sees “their nakedHoss,” shewing us that this deity was a smallish lingam 
emblem, which, if a person stood beside, or on a level with, dressed only in the long loose 
robes of Arabians, and not much of these in the summer season, he would probably 
expose “ his nakedness ” to the god. Illustrations follow shewing the kind of altar and 
deity, and the probable order of advancement of such Phallic architecture. 

It is not seen from the 15th verse of Exodus xvii. what kind of altar this 
“ Jaliveh-Nissi ” had, but in .all probability it wtis a hastily-thrown-together karn of 
stones with the Nissi or standard stuck in the centre, a still common enough deity 
among all rude Eastern people, and especially so from Cape Koomari to the table-lands 
of high Asia. Hooker, in his Ilimalagan Journals, shews us these among the 
glacier torrents of the Upper Himalaya, and every picture of Tibetan and Tatarian rites 
and cult gives these equally clearly. It is one we may meet with two or three times 
in any morning’s march among most of the hill aborigines of India, and so also, say 
travellers, all over Central Asia, Mongolia, China, and Japan. I may quote, in 
confinnation of this assertion, the following from a pa])er read before the Eoyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society in Feljruary 1874 l)y Dr Bushel, physician to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Legation, Pekin,^ ui which we have the result of a most interesting itinerary he made 
outside the Great AVall of fliiiia in September and'October 1874. On visiting, he 
writes, the lake of “ Ichinor, some thrcie miles in circumference,” he came upon 
“ Tengiu Obo, one of the most sacred hills at which the Mongols worship.” It was 
only “ a smooth grassy elevation raised a few hundred feet above the general level of the 
plateau,” butslo])ing u]) from tlui south edge of the lake, a situation Phallicalhj comet. 
The Doctor continues—“ It is crowned hg a hern of stones heaped vj) abound a 
CENTRAL POLE, and huiig about with strips of silk and cotton—a relic of ancient nature 
worship,” of which I give many an examph', notably so from the Arabian deserts, 
but Avhich is equally^ applicable to this Mongolian one. In one illustration, the god is 
a tree, because trees are generally to be found suitably situated ; but where they are 
not so found, then Phallic-worshippers mtu'cly place tlui stem of a tree, or, which is 
the same thing, a pole, rod, or stiindard, us (•mphasizing the part of the treC which they 
mf)re especially desire to symlxdise. It appears that this Mongolian kam and pole 
had an ark like the Sinaitic one ; not the grand and impossible ark which is described to 
us by some after inter])olator of the 25th and following chapters of Exodus, but a mere 
box or “ ark of wood,” which Dout. x. 1 says Moses was to make, as it were, on the 
spur of the moment, in order to carry more carefully the two new stones which the 
Deity said he would re-engrave for him. Dr Bushell writes: “ On one side of the 
kairn a wretched wooden box was placed enclosing a porcelain image of JBoodha,” 
and one no doubt as symbolic of the great prophet as the obelisk is of the creator 
Osiris or Jove, and the Etlutli or rod was of Yahveh or Yachveh. “It was odd to 
observe,” says the Doctor, “ oixr priests’ looks of unutterable horror when one of U3 
^ See Jour. Eoyal Geo. 80 c., Vol. XLIV. for 1874, pp. 78, 79. 
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unwittingly offended, by climbing to the top of the kam to get a better view of the 
country; he afterwards made not a few propitiatory kotows.” It would, no doubt, 
have fared much worse with him who ventuijed to climb on to that " Jahveh-Nissi ” 
upon the slopes of holy Sinai, than it did with Kora and his company, or poor Uzzah 
who tried to steady the toppling-over “ark of the testimony.” 

We would like very much to know the meaning of the Mongolian name of Tengri- 
Obo. The latter part is very serpent-like, and occurs among a race of determined 
Serpent or Dragon-worshippers. Dr BusheU says, at page 84, that “ Obo is a kairn 
covered with ragged streamers of silk and cotton tied to sticks,” so that it may signify 
“ a Serpetit-shrine,” Tengri may be related to Tenar, Tenaris, the thundering Jove 
of Kelts and Eomans, &c., or, more likely, he is the great founder of Japan, “ Tensio- 
Dai-Sin, or Tensio the god of light whose temple was called Naikoo,” ^ which I take 
it is in Sanskrit Naga, and in various idioms Nak, Nakoo, Nagoo, &c. Tensio 
has a cavern near his temple, where he is at times hid, “when no sun or stars 
appear.” He is the “ fount of day,” his priests are called Kanusi, and they occa¬ 
sionally exhibit Tensio as a great deity sitting on a cow, which may mcake him Osiris 
and Siva; anyhow, in Tensio we hme the Sun, for “ Japan is the kingdom of 
Chamis, whom we hold to be the same as SciN, the origin of all things ” —the words 
of a Japanese emperor to the Portugese viceroy in 1585.* The result is thus the same 
in Mongolia, Japan, and Ireland, viz., that the erect object, whether wood or stone, is the 
Sun-stone, the Akro-polis, or Jahveh-nissi, or god, the pole of fertility, which connects 
the Sun and Phallus. The Polus or Nissi on an altar, mount, or karn of stones etc., 
is a polis on an Akro, or Akro-polis, which in time came to mean a place or city 
around which tribes congregated and built. We must take our stand here, even should 
students of modem Greek object to toX/? being mXo;, Latin polus, a pole, for all 
Eastern travel shows us that the shrine of a god, who at first is always the obelisk, or 
“standard,” or “creating one,” is the centre of all old cities—just as fine old trees 
became sacred centres, this from Mature to Vienna ! 

In this case the wandering Edumeans had, by means they believed of their Phallic 
god, gained victory over the great Am-el, Ilam-el, or Sun-worshipping tribes, under 
the shadow of Dio Nissi’s Mount Sinai, and this by holding up the wonder-working 
“ rod of God ” or Elohim (Exod. xvii. 9), for he was a deity of Thyrsi, Kaducei, and 
such emblems, and would be appropriately called the Jahveh-nissi, or “ Lord of the 
standard.” The victory was obtained not by the skill, numbers, or bravery of Israel, 
hut only by Moses standing erect, or sitting on a stone on the top of a hill, holding up 
this baton with both hands; which he did, till so tired that Aaron and Ilur put him 
down on a stone and “ stayed up his hands ” till sun down. One is thus led to con¬ 
nect the scene with solo-phallic lore, and with men who used to stand on the Phallic 

^ Holweirs Myth, Dic,^ 108. ^ Do., 109, and Bryant, iii. p. 553. 
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pillars of Syria, see fig. 16 of Dr Inman’s plate v., voL ii., and this other which 
he gives us at page 491 of the same volume, exemplifying the Phallic pillar, 
on an altar, or 4 mount of sacrifice, but which may mean 
something more; I give many figures of the Phallic Thyrsus 
and Serpents. The two supports of the man Moses on 
this occasion arc suggestive. Hur nn, says Inman, is the 
moon as a male god, and was a deity in Babylon and 
Phenicia (i. 96, 596) ; whilst Aaron pinx, or Ahur nnx, 
is held to be the air, later Aer, and Greek Ouranos, pro¬ 
bably light or brightness and heat, with the root hk, or, aur, or Ur. Hebraists tell 
us that riK is “ one of -power ” or strength, who extends, is firm like a tree or mast, 
etc. (sec Inman, i. 277). Aer was one of the second A 83 Tian triad in conjunction 
with the sun and moon (p. 176), and the sky, or air, whether tonans or pluvius, 

is the connection between god and his children—between the sun and his earthly 
ark; and this link between Jhavh and his people Israel, was here the high priest 
A-aron. If the A at the commencement is held to be y^rosthetic, and the two last 
letters merely formative, as we have many instances of {I-esh-wdra and Far-vati are 
in point), then we have ITur, as an Omphi or mouthpiece of the deity, precisely similar 
to Hemes, who had a blossoming club, which gave life and dealt forth death; who 
originated worship and sacrifices, and taught eloquence—all points, in which Aaron 
excelled, see Ex. iv. 14-16 and onwards, and Dr Inman under Art. Aaron. It is 
mere trifling with Israel’s God to tdl us, that we ovcr-reach ourselves in likening a 
man on a hill top with a rod, and two men supporting him, to a Phallic triad, for 
these here are clearly no mere men, and this no mere rod. The figure, and then the 
group, swayed warring thousands and determined victory, which neither skill nor 
numbers had any effect over; so it is our duty to try and see what God is here, 
and how he manifests himself. Immediately after the victory, the god is brought 
down from the hill, and we may conclude that “ his rod ”—Nissi, or a pole emblema¬ 
tical of “ the rod of Elohim,” which had given the tribes the victory, was erected on 
this altar, which thus takes the place of the erect man Moses seen on the right hand 
of the figure. This Nissi, which I take to be merely an enlarged edition of the Eod, 
as the outer columns of temples, or the obelisks of Egypt were of the rods of the 
priests of Egypt, was then their god of victory, and the Jews say they had only one 
god, which none dare make light of, nor would wish to do so, for he gave victory on the 
very easiest of terns ; he had but to be erected, to discomfit Israel’s foes “ from gene¬ 
ration to generation ;” his rod budded as did that of Bacchus, see Figs 5 and 9, PI. V., 
tuftied into a serpent, cle^t asunder rocks and seas, and was therefore in all 
resects a veritable Soter kosmou, so that no wonder the tribes kept the God’s 
symbpl carefully shut up in their “ holy of holies.” 

These two figures seem to embrace the same, or a very close similarity of 
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ideas; t^fe man Moses on the mount, is a veritable Beth-el, or oracle of the 
god, and so is this Phallus on the altar which is reduplicated here by a man upon 



Fiff. C8—WOllSHIP OF BACCHUS. 

it again, who holds a budding rod with serpent streamers. Kegardiug this last, Dr 
Inman writes thus,—“ In this we notice the peculiar shape of the altar, the triple 
pillar arising from it, the ass’s head and the fictile offerings,^ the lad ofi'(}ring a pine 
cone surrounded by leaves, and carrying on his head a basket, in which two phalli 
are distinctly to be recognized. The deity to whom the sacrifice is offered is Bacchus, 
as figured by the people of Lampsacus. On his shoulder he bears a thyrsus, a wand 
or Virga, terminating in a pine-cone, and having two ribbons dangling from it; . . . 
the thyrsus represents the Linga, and the pine cone its appendages” (pp. 491-5, vol. 
ii. Anc. Faiths). Dr Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities tells us, that this “ thyrsus of 
Bacchus is called a spear enveloped in vine leaves, whose point was thought to excite 
to madness ’, . . . very frequently a white fillet was tied to the pole just below the 
head.” The vine leaves, conically arranged, often take the place of the pine cone, all 
having the same meaning. This figure 58, is copy of an ancient gem depicted by 
Maffei (Gemme Antiche figurati, tome iii. pi. 40). The piUar is divided by fillets 
precisely hke that of the supreme Polynesian god Terao, of which I give a drawing 
further on, and I cannot help thinking that the twining scroll, running about the 
altar, is the serpent, which, if so, makes the picture as complete and perfect an 
illustration of the worship of generative power as any 1 have come across. 

In reg^d to the supporters—Aaron and Hur, of Fig. 57, and the whole group, I 
need only say that I have seen many similar, from furthest West in Mexico to the furthest 
^ See Faber’s Pag. Idol. III. 130 as to the head of the Ass, and offerings. 
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«ast. It is, I think, a sample of one of those strange features of early religiols such as 
visitors to our Indian collections in museums must have often seen, where a group of 
devotees or fanatics form themselves into the shape of a god and his vehicle, as Vishnoo 
riding the Eagle ; the Sun-god, his chariot and horses; Kama, her love-bird, &c. The 
great figure is often built up on a basement of four men or women, who form the 
legs; and by extending their arms, support other upright figures, or else reclining men 
or women, who agam carry others, and so build up the body, head, &c.^ In this case 
we have the clear /act, that in the eyes of all Israel, the three men on this mount over 
the field of battle, engaged in supporting “ the Eod of God,” actually represented 
Eloliim or Jahveh Elohim himself, and well indeed did they call him a “ God of Battles.” 
He was a veritable JupiterVictor, bound by covenant to give them victory over all their 
enemies; and a generator who was “ to increase them from generation to generation ; ” 
and one especially required therefore at this time. The feud with the Amaleks had 
become one of extermination, and the leader had assigned as the reason for raising an altar 
to Jehovah, or rather Jahveh-nissi, that “a hand, the standard of Jah will have war 


with Amalek from generation to generation” (verse 16); so that the god of greatest gene¬ 
rative capacity was he whom such a people joyfully looked to for victory, and Siva is the 
god of the hand. Figs. 57 and 76 give this Almighty rod, and its equivalent emblem— 
the Eduth, before which stood the pot of manna as the true god-idea of the tribes at this 
period of their history, and it seems absurd to credit them with any higher one. It was his 
holy hill, Nisiah or Sinai, that they were warring to approach to, for he, Siva, is “ a moun¬ 
tain god,” and on its slopes did they ixs it were become men, and receive his Testimony 
or two Stones, and an Ark, his Sakti, for she was also the “mountain goddess,” great 
Parnasi or Parvati. Here it was then that the second altar of the tribes was erected, 



but not for some time after the first altar to Jhaveh Nissi in Rephidim or Sinai, had been 
reached, and for an unknown period been their residence ; here we learn from xxiv. 4, 

that they erected their second altar, 
whicli was a gilual or stone circle, evi- 
dcntly like the stone circles or klachans 
I' f — ^ " “of Keltic lands—a group of twelve mono¬ 
liths under the great Phallic, and I believe. 
Fig. » 9 .—LOCH 8TKNNFS AND uAr.ii.u-, ouKKKY. triple conc of Sinai. Scc Col. Forbes 

Leslie’s “Early Races,” for many similar altars, and this one, Fig, 65, which I give 
as the cone and stone circle of Loch Stennes and Ilarray, Orkney; the reader 
will find it fuller in that writer’s frontispiece to vol ii., E. R. 

In speaking of the first and second altars of the tribes which it is customary to 
consider as here erected in the last decade of the fifteenth century B.C., but which 
modem orthodoxy grants as more probably in the thirteenth century B.C., I have not 
counted the altars of the patriarchs (1900 B.C.), said to have been dead more than 
’ Two very good samples of such a god-like group^ forming one deity^ may be seen in the Indian Museum. 
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400 years before the Sinaitic wanderings (1490 B.c.), because during all this time the 
tribes had existed in Egypt only as poor oppressed slaves, knocked about from public work 
to public work, and we are therefore justified in assuming, that whilst in Egypt, they had 
always been in an utterly disorganised state, and perfectly illiterate—^more so than any 
band of African slaves in the West Indies and America, in the worst times of such slavery. 
This being so, these Jewish slaves could not have carried forward the ideas of their 
ancestors, nor avoided adopting the most superstitious beliefs and rites of the lowest and 
most depraved classes in Egypt, even had they cared to remember the Betyls of Jacob, 
and the little Lingam idols of Eachel. Up to the days of David these Edumeans were 
2 )oor and uncivilized beyond that of almost any tribe we now know of, save a few 
small ones here and there, who still wander about with no weapons save bows and 
lUTOWS, stones, slings, and sticks. Up to the days of Saul (1090 B.c.), “ there was no 
king in Israel, and every man did that which was right in his own eyes,” and (as the 
keen but very fair investigator of the Hebrew history, Mr T. Lumisden Strange, here 
adds), “it Wixs anarchy socially, politically, and, as the position of this sentence 
occurring in the midst of Micah’s idolatrous ways shows, al&o in religious prax^tices. 

. . . There was no safety in the highways, and travellers resorted to by-paths; the 
villages were deserted, and the people, surrounded by hostile races, unarmed.”^ For 
Deborah, the valiant proj)hctcss, twits them by asking if a spear or shield can be found 
among 40,000 in Israel ? (Jud. v. 8). One great hero had distinguished himself before 
Deborah’s day by slaughtering “ 600 Philistines,” but it was with “ an ox-goad,” and 
another killed 1000, sometime after the days of this Joan of Arc, but he also had only the 
“jawbone of an assand the mighty David had to start on hiswarwith giantswith nought 
but a sling and a stone, and was glad, says Mr Strange, to arm himself with the giant’s 
sword. Even up to the beginniijg of the tenth century B.C., “ there was no smith found 
tliroughout all the land of Israel, and the tribes had even to go doAvn to the Plnlistincs to 
sharpen every man ” his agricultural instruments ! the Philistines only permitting them 
to have “files! ” and in the day of battle none save Saul, and Jonathan, his son, had 
either sword or spear! (1 Sam, xiii. 19 to end.) It is clear that the tribe occujiied, and only 
on sufferance, the high and wilder parts of Syria, and “did stink” in the eyes of, or were 
“ held in abomination (xiii. 4)by tlie Philistine” kings and princes who ruled the country; 
they were troublesome, and made raids, but when attacked in earnest, “they hid them¬ 
selves in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, and in high places, and in juts I” (verse 6). 

The idea of such a tribe building an ark, or even tabernacle, &c,, such as is de¬ 
scribed in Exodus xxv. and onwards, in the deserts of Sinai, about 1500 B.C., is 
therefore preposterous; and we do not requfre Bishops of the Church to tell us that 
these chapters here are aU interpolations, nor yet Hebraists to explain that the Eduth 
and Jahveh-Nissi of such a tribe, is jihilologically incomprehensible. Common sense, 
if allowed to range freely over the histories of all similar peoples, assmes us in a 
^Legends of Old Testament^ HehrewSy pp. 144, 5 : Triibner, Lond., 1874. 
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manner which no hidden words or language can gainsay or impose upon, that these 
poor wanderers worshipped in the crudest and grossest manner the organs of procrea¬ 
tion, symbolised by poles, rods, arks, “ groves,” and such like. Nevertheless, let us turn 
to other parts of the Bible to see the after-signification of Nissi —the banner or standard. 
Thisword occurs twice amongst other very relevant matter in Solomon’s love song. In ii. 
34, the “ love-sick ” one says, as the apple tree amongst other trees, so is her beloved one 
among sonsthat she is in raptures sitting under his shadow, and that when he takes 
her to “a house of wine,” “ his Banmr or Nissi over her is love.” I need not repeat 
the rest, here so gross. In the 6th chapter, this “ banner ” is described as fierce in love. 
In Isaiah lix. 19, we learn that “ the Jhavh’s ” spirit is a Standard against the enemy, 
as was the Kod of Moses; and in Is. xi. 10, that a root of Jesse is to stand for an 
Ensign among the people ; so that we have here tlie Toth, obelisk, or Sun-stone, and 
that Standard or Banner, as with. Serpent, Hand, or Eagle on summit, (Fig. 53, page 
134), such as we know the Eoman legions followed and bowed down to. We know 
also that the Jews seem to have retained their Serpent and Pole more continuously 
than their ark, which is natural; as it was.of no money value nor use except for 
worship, and was an object too universally revered to be injured by any of their many 
conquerors and masters. It is reasonable to expect that the tribes had sacred poles 
and pillars, for every civilized people had these, which the wide-travelling merchant 
princes of Venice imported into Euroj)e, planting them all about and over that 
fine old Venetian shrine, appropriately dedicated to that unknown writer— Mark, but 
well-known Lion, a brave and salacious old emblematic deity whom wise Priests 
purloined from Sol’s world-wide faith. 

It has been said, and not unreasonalJy, that we arc not to assume that the 
serpent pole was a great unwieldy flag-stafT, but rather a Kaduccus, which priests held 
up as an exerciser, as later priests hold up a cross, with or without a man on it. From 
the important part which I have shown tree shoots or stems to have played in Phallic 
faiths, especially in Africa and Asia, and what we know of Phenician Venuses and 
wooden idols among many peoples, the expression of Isaiah as to “ the Root of Jesse ” 
standing for an ensign has a real significance. My plates VI. to VIII. give abundant 
examples of such '‘root” and “stump,” and tree gods. Mr J. T. Wood also, to 
whom we are so much indebted for his searching out “ Diana of the Ephesians,” spoke 
thus in a late lecture of this “ root ” deity. “ The Goddess Diana was first represented 
as a simple tree stump, and afterwards as a motherly fostering goddess of earth, 
vegetation, animals, and men, of which many figures ai’c given; all Asia Minor 
abounded with these rough and shapeless ideas of this deity, whom the Greeks called 
Artemis.” She was old whan Herakles founded Ephesus in 1250, although flourishing 
still when it was one of the Ionian confederacy, under Androcles in 1044 B.c. 
In the third century A.C., this famous temple was entirely subverted. If, then, the 
temple of Diana had only “ a simple tree stump,” we have not a shadow of excuse for 
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saying that the Jews had anything so good, especially if they desire to antedate their 
Jehovah Nissi to 1490 1 All armies used a bond fide standard to support bond fide 
images, as serpents etc., and so, no doubt, did Jews who would not be likely to under¬ 
stand woven or painted symbols, but be ambitious to carry, like all nations, a real rod 
or baton, like that of Mercury or Hermes. As in the case of all standards also, this 
would be revered and worshipped like a god by the soldiers as well as generals 
who led “ the armies of the Lord.” The Syrian and all Arab tribes were inveterate 
mountain-worshippers, as will bo made very clear as we proceed; and that Sinai, as a 
great conical, dark, frowning and, perhaps, fiery mountain should be “ The Mount 
OF Gob,” was quite agreeable to the views of all sects in the Jewish camp. So we see 
that as soon as the wanderers came near to Sinai, all understood that Elohim or 
Jahveh was there ; for it is related, as a, mere matter of course (Exod. xix. 3), that imme¬ 
diately Moses approaohed the hill, tlui Yahveh “ called unto him out of the mountain,” 
and “Moses went up unto Elohim.” Then follows one of those strange eastern tales, 
in which we are told of mighty trumpetings, the rage of the deity, and a host of 
jmerilities, suc.h as we so often read of in temple-tales in India. The people arc warned 
again and again that Jhavh or El is a violent god, constantly apt to “ break forth ” in 
ungovernable rage; that whatsover creature even touches the mountain with his hand 
shall die ; that the cloud and the fire, lightnings and thunders, and loud trumpetings, 
are his manifestations, that the people are to sanctify themselves in Phallic fashion 
by not gping near their wives, &c.; all of which, however, comes to nothing, and 
the next chapter opens, with, it is justly suspected, an interpolation of the so-called “Ten 
Commandments ” or rather “ ten words,” regarding which, see Bishop Colcnso’s 
excellent Tjccture viii., on The Pent, and Moabite Stone. 

Chapter xx. ends with the tribes being instructed not to make gods of silver or 
gold, and how to make altars; verse 22 being apparently the l)eginning of the celebrated 
“ Covenant ” or “ Law of the Lord,” which ends in the xxiii. chapter, and which 
Bishop Colenso thinks may be eleven hundred words, and as such, have been engraved 
on the four sides of two stones of about 3x2 feet; but this is not my idea of the 
stones of ancient gods. 

Thus, not till the tribes had been for some time at Sinai, did they know amjthing 
of their after altars, sacrifices on them, tents, tahernacles, arks, or laws or writings: 
so we crave to know what our Eduth of xvi. 34 was, which, when Moses built the ark 
of XXV. 16, he was to put into it,—“ that Eduth which I shall give thee,” not what you 
can obtain, or make for yourself, like an ark, altar, or temple, but a real P alla-dium, 
and evidently like all such, believed to be the gift of .Tove. 1 should here notice that 
after the tribes got their victorious rod, and worshipped Dio-nissi, and had shown their 
capacity for war, they are recognised as an independent desert tribe; and Moses is visited 
by his father-in-law, Jethro, " a priest of Midian,” who now graciously brings to him his 
'wife and two sons out of Egypt, and forthwith begins to instruct this “ man of God ” 
how to manage and judge the people of God! All this Moses strictly attends to, and 
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gets on better after his lesson. Jethro and Moses, that is Egyptians, Midianites, and 
Jews were, we sec by this story, clearly serving one God, whom both' indifferently call 
their Elohim, or Aleim and Jhavh. Jethro found no fault with '‘the Jhavh, my 
Banner” and he and Moses parted great fnends. 

All Hebraists are now agreed that the name of the Jewish God had precisely the 
same signification as that of the gods of other nations around them, notably of the 
Phenicians, viz., “He who makes life” or “generates into life.” Yachveh is more 
frequently used, says Bishop Colcnso, than Yahveh, but this is a difference due only to 
pronunciation. The favourite God of the masses was Ba-al, which signifies “ erection” 
“upward;” whilst Peor, its adjunct, has also the meaning of “open” or “spread,” so 
that Baal-Peor is nothing more or less than the simple Sri-Linga or iiwgfa-in-Argha. 
Let me repeat, then, that the idea is preposterous that these tribes were more 
monotheistic than their neighbours. Baal and the “ Grove,” or Astaxtc, were, we see, 
their dominant gods, together with Eduths, stones, arks, and ephods ; and seeing that 
this faith in such Phallic emblems,, though slightly spiritualized in the minds of their 
prophets and sages, continued down to long past the clays of Mahomed, when we know 
that they still worshipped El, or Elohim, Baal, and the Grove or Ark, and 
revered the unhewn rock or cap of Mount Moriah, which Moslems have placed 
a temple over, and all Phallic mountains like Sinai, Horeb, Nebo, Peor, and 
Hermon; that their faith was exhibited in setting up holy stones and 
circumambulating them on all great occasions; in revering, if not worshipping 
ancestors who worshipped Betyls or Matsebas, whose greatest and wisest' monarch 
erected temples to Molok and Chemosh on “sacred mounts;” that they universally 
circumcised, and considered no uneircumcised or sexually imperfect person fit to enter 
their Phallic shrine or appear before the god; who, when they had not an ark to place in 
their second temple, jdaced, like their countrymen of Meka, a stone in it when we arc 
told that their El, or II, or Al, or Jah—the common Phallic or Solo-Phallic god of all 
the peoples of these parts, minutely described to them how to erect Phallic pillars and 
sacrificial altars, and all the parapharnalia of a Sivaik temple, in “ lavers, basins, candle¬ 
sticks,” and such utensils, scents, perfumes, and unguents for the deity, also strange 
Seraphim and Cherubim figures ; looking, I repeat, at all this, and how imperfect any 
ark or Argha would b© without its Pallas, or Argha-nat, a Caput-oline without its 
Palatine, woman without man ; can we hesitate to pronounce that Eduth to have beeh 
a Lingam, w-hich Moses and Aaron both called their Elohim or Yahveh f ” We see at 
once that these words were synonymous, though it is possible that the Eduth was meant 
only as the god’s symbol; and that just as we might ask in India—pointing to a Sivaik 
shrine, “what is that ? ” and the Brahman would reply, “ Maha-Deva ” {the great god), 
so possibly it (verse 34 of xvi.) may mean “ The Eduth—^the Jhavh’s symbol,” but this 
strengthens and not weakens my argument. Look again at that which is presented to 
the Eduth—manna or bread, the only bread they have, and to the god of Beth-ldiem (the 
1 The Rev. J. Wilson’s Arch. Diet. Art. Sanctum S, 
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of Bread) here again, Siva for his emblem is always seen overwhelmed with bread 
and rice, and all the food of the season. Ijook at the occasion of the manna-offering; the 
leader gets puzzled for want of bread in the desert, as he well may with some three 
milhons, or more likely three thousand mouths to fill, and quite enough too, if we arc 
to credit the tale at all; so the manna miracle is invented from a probable substratum 
of fact. Manna, as food, is an absurdity ; but we have the well known produce of the 
desert oak or ash—Fraxinus ; see Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, marginal notes. 
An omcr of this was precious, and in lHiis quantity, at the spring season, not difficult 
to get; it was a spechdly fit tribute to be “ laid up ” before any Phallic Jah, as it was 
the pollen of tlie tree of Jove and of Life, and in this sense the tribe lived spiritually 
on such “spiritual manna” as this god supplied, or was sujrplied with. Manna, my 
readers may perhaps know, is a mild jairgative, and docs not kec'p following and fall¬ 
ing upon wandering Arabians all over the deserts, just as tlusy requin; it; on which 
accounts, of course, Biblicists are compelled to call it miracnious, and to say that it 
was “ angels’ food ” which fed the tribes; but discarding the substance as one never 
(‘iiton by either angels or these Edumcans, nor peculiar- to only six days in the wecjk, 
1 incline to think that from the juice of the flowering ash (Fraxinus) or Oriental oak, 
as a very holy tree, they manufactured for religious jjurjjosos, a small quantity, as an 
“ Omcr,” and “ laid this up before the Eduth ” as tlie most suitable offering to this 
deity. The comments of even the most orthodox nu-n lead me to this possilde solution 
of the manna myth. 

The Jhavh or Yahveh was in many other r(‘spects very complet('ly represented in 
this Eduth as a Maha-Deva; he had all his ofierings of (;akes, spices, &e,., as in Exodus 
XXX. 36, and elsewhere, quite according to present Bivaik practice, and he had also 
cruel and bloody sacrifices as Jhavh latterly, and Elohim fu-merly. Such Deities were 
represented l)y Er, Har, or a Stone, llock, or Oonical Mountain, and were not only 
generative power (J. Genitor), but wisdom. (Higgins’ Anac., i. 645.) Jupiter was 
not only “the God of the Govenant,” ox Faderis, but men swore, tluhr most solemn oaths 
upon Jupiter Lapis,having to take the Lapisin their hand,^ as the patriarch’s servant did. 

Jahvh or Jove was also »/. Feretrius, “the smitcr of his enemies,” and “the 
giver of peace but the ambassadors or .suppliants had to swear on the holy stone of 
the Temple (Tooke, 20). He was the lord or husband of Glymjuis, the “ God of the 
holy hill of Zion,” the “God of Bethlehem,” J. Fistor —“the bread-giver,” and Zeus 
of Mount Hymettus ; because the author of all life, J. Pluvius, and Dies-piter, 
or “ father of our days ”—the Divhn Pater aUpie homiuwm Rex; and Lucetius, God of 
Bight (Lux). The Augurs called him Jujtitcr Tonans, and Fulgens, and hung 
0 bell upon his statues, and we know what this means, as ancient sculptures show us 
curious objects as bell-suspenders; the Greeks juonounced him the Saviour of men 
iuicl Jupiter conservator orhis. 

^ Tooke’s Pan., 21, quoting Cicero and others. 

X 


1 . 
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The Rev. T. Wilson in his Archeological Diet, art. “ Sanctum,” tells us that “the 
Ark of the Covenant, which was the greatest ornament of the first temple, was wanting 
in the second, hut a st07ie of th'ee inches thick, it is said, supplied its place, which they 
(the Jews) further assert is stdl in being in the Mahomedan mosk, called the Temple of 
the Stone, which is erected where the Temple of Jerusalem stood.” My figures Nos. 64, 
93, pages 181 and 21 8, make this matter clear, and show that the lingam of “threeinches 
thick,” if it ever existed on the ovate mass of stone which covers the present rock and 
cave, must have been so during the reign of Llhgamites, and that these therefore were 
dominant over Yonites when the second temple was built. It of course is always admis¬ 
sible in Sivaik lore to substitute the Eduth, “covenant” or “testimony” which dwelt 
inside the ark, for the ark itself. I cannot help thinking that this lingam of “ three 
inches thick ” is the one precisely of this size, whicli has been built into the corner of 
the Al-Kaba of Mcka, regarding which sec a drawing in my chapter on Mahomedanism; 
for Moslems conquered and long held Jerusalem, and would very likely purloin this 
relic. The Rev. Mr Wilson calls tlie “ holy of holies, the most holy place and the 
oracle.” . . . The roof, contrary to the Eastern custom, was not flat, but sloping,’ anil 
covered all over with golden spikes. . . . The length of the Sanctum Sanctorum 
was twenty cubits. Its sitnation was towards the w(;st, and its entrance towards the 
east.” It was a sort of crypt such as mythology usually connects with the idea of 
Ceres, and would present some such appearance as I give in illustration No. 93, page 
218, Fig. III. Seeing, then, that the uatural rock, and a stone three inches h'oad, 
was a great treasure of this late period, is it wonderful that the poor wanderers put 
stones into their itinerating ark-box ? 

Newman, in his “Hebrew Monarchy,” rightly says that the Jews were “not 
Monotheistic in the sense of denying the existence of other gods, but that their creed 
rather degraded them to devils but it is scarcely possible thus to generalise, 
for the Jewish writers who have become celebrated amongst us were no doubt thought 
dangerous and unorthodox men by tlie mass of tlie people, just as our “ Essayists and 
Reviewers,” Stanleys and C’olensos, are held to be. The gi’eater number of men and 
women detest thought and uncertainty, and usually love churches ritualistic and 
ornate—though some think it evangelical to be Puritan and rude ; and so it was with 
Jews; they for a long time, opposed a grand temphs preferring simple Betyls, Ba-als, 
and “ Groves,” and erecting these all over their land “ on high places,” on the banks of 
all rivers, the liases of aU mountains, and in the centre of open spots, as at Gilgal or 
Jericho ; where their judges, and favourite seers circumambulated these stones or circles 
of stones, and prayed for the peojple before such emblematical god.s. The tribes had not 
many feelings in common when they came to be writers, and told us what they thought 
of each other;—as a rule they Utterly reviled each other’s gods and temples. Moriah, 
that is Mcroo or Miriam, the female element, scorned and detested Gerizim, the male 
1 On this account I show a low sloping roof to the Sanctum in my Fig 39. ^ P. 29. 
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energy; Judins called the Samaritan temples where calves or hulls were holy, in a word 
of Greek derivation, Di3Nt:f>B—TsXs^of vao's, the dung-hill-temple, and- tpvf Shikar (instead 
of Shechem), a lie. The Samaritans in return called the Temple of Jerusalem the house 
of dung Kni'pi>pn''3, and since its destruction bnaori'a, iEdcs Plagse, the house of calamity.^ 

The tribes were quite proud, perhaps are so still, of heaving carried about idol 
arks during all their so-called forty years of wandering in the desert. Amos and others 
tcU us that Moloch (Siva, Fire, or Passion), and Kiun (the star or sign of woman) 
•were inside of these. Hosea speaks in chap. iii. ver. 4, with regret that Israel is de¬ 
prived of king, sacrifice, and lingam, stone, or j)ole, or Matsehah (“Image”), and 
Ephods and Teraphim. The Kmn^ or Chinn was an emblem of Astartc or Ish-tar, 
and is no doubt the root or origin of our word queen or quean, which is in Greek yuwj ^ 
0. Sax., quail, quena; Icel., qvinna, kona,, gwen; 0. G('r., quina, and Irish, coinne. 
There are amongst us similar feminine terms not yet dead, which these words recall, 
(klves or bulls and serpents were natural manifestations of this Jewish faith, and so 
also quarrels as to whether the Lingaites or Arkites (right- or left- hand sects) should 
prevail. As I have said, numerous nations possessed arks, and prominently Hindoos, 
Egyjitians, Phcnicians, Greeks, and Tibetans, down to Eomans; and so also we have 
much made of Kods, Spears, Batons, Kaducei, a)id such Phallic emblems of the pillar, 
tree, stone, or obelisk. Dionysus, like to Moses, but in a higher sense, for ho was 
a god-man and God of an Ark, was the possessor of a wonder-wor-king Rod and very 
wond(;rful emblems or insignia. Ilis grca,t emblem, both in Thel)es and Troy, was an 
Agalma.,'AyaX/io, or image,” “statue,” “anything that delights;” it was also a 
“ shrine,” a “ res auro ornata,” and hond-Jule simulacrum of the God. The initial 
letter of these words, and of the Greek alphabet, seems also to bo here full of meaning 
as regards this god. A, or alpha, signifies a male, that is Phallus, or “fellow,” as 
A-koites, a bed-fellow; whilst A-gapo is to love or embrace; Agape is love, and^afo 
“something rare or precious,” and in medicine the milky juice of a plant; whilst gameo 
is to marry ; the husband is gametis, and the wife gamete, which, straws though they 
may be, show how the wind blows. 

We gather, further, from that excellent publication l)y Mr Thomas Scott, “ The 
Thysic'ian on the Pentateuch,” that the usual article in lu'athen arks or coffers was 
rou Aiovo-jeou “Aihotov, the pudcudum, male or female; for one or l)oth are commonly repre¬ 
sented .in these shrines, just as they arc in present Sivaik ones. This learned Physician, 
whom I have not the pleasure of knowing, and whose work I had not read till after 
mo.st of this article was written, says, “ Is not the Greek KiioTov the Hebrew Eduth 1 ” 
He also draws attention to the fact of Joshua’s “great stone ” which he “ set up as a 
ivitness under an oak,” being an actual god who “ heard all ” that was said to him 
(Josh. xxiv. 26, 27), and of Joshua’s spear taking the precise place of Moses’ Phallic 

’ “Letters on Mytliologj'.” Lon., 1748, p. 136, said to be -written by the Archdeacon of Durham. 

In Sansk. Kun signifies “ to cherish or .support,” and hence Woman or Womb. 
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rod, which of course goily spears do, as those of Siva and Bacchus. This stone is 
distinctly called a wityiess, Latin, Testis, so we see that even Jewish translators of 
their sacred scriptures, have here granted what I urge, for they call the Eduth before 
which the manna-vase was placed by the same English word testimony. The spear in. 
the hands of all gods and great mythic leaders signified the obelisk or Phallic god; 
and Josliua, in holding up his spear as at the destruction of Ai (viii. 26) and elsewhere, 
is shewn as perfectly understanding and following up the Yahveh-Nissi worship, insti¬ 
tuted by Moses after the destruction of the Amalekitcs. Both chiefs and people were 
evidently severe and relentless in human sacrifices to their Phallo-solar god, which is 
a proof that he was Siva. This is manifest in the but slightly disguised story of poor 
Achan (Josh, vii.) and all his sons and daughters, who clearly became cherem or 
“ devoted,” because of tbe first repulse of the tribes before Ai. 

From Joshua’s dying speech (xxiv. 14), it seems very clear that when the book bear¬ 
ing his name was "written, the writers, of j)robubly about the time of Manasseh—650 B.c. 
as we gather from such leai’ncd theologians as Bishop Colcnso and Dr Davidson, did 
not acknowledge all the previous gods of Israel, calling them witli but little respect 
“ those (gods) which your fathcTS served on tlic other side the river,” although the 
people arc made by those writers to say, that it is Jhavh who brought them out ol 
Egypt. If the writer did not mean tba.t his tribe had changed their god, then we may 
charitably suppose tliat they now intended to serve Jhavh spiritually, and no longer in 
his mere Ihdyl or creative .symbol. 

Most learned men, not lilinded by prec.onceived views indoctrinated into them in 
childhood, are now of opinion that Edomites, Moalhtes, and the mongrel and later 
Cana-anites and Jews, were practically one ])eople, of the Solar or Shemitic family, 
with al"ways very similar social laws and customs, and therefore the same religion 
—that is. Solar, o]- Shams,^ or Shemish faiths—after they rose above the grosser 
Phallic ones of Bel alia, and Baal-Peor and his arks. It was then they began to call 
their El or Elohim, Jhavh, Yahveh, or Yiu'hweh, and Zahiioth or Tsabaoth, and became 
pretty tolerably pure Sabeans. Long after this, however, the mass stuck to their 
Matzebahs, Steli, Asheras or “Groves,” and to Kiun or Kewan of their earlier days. 
The Star, Molok, Serpent, and Shaft, had gi-adually, but very gradually only, to giv(^ 
way to great ’lAh as the Greeks very properly called the later JHAVH. Not, however, 
till the sixth, or even fifth century b.c., did the Jews form any clear perception of the 
unity and omnipresence of Jhavh, or of his being the only God, and there being “ none 
else beside him;” for though Isaiah, and Jeremiah, tbe jwobable Deuteronomist, and one 
or tw^o others use this langiragc, yet the dates of these writings are now thro"wn back by 
the best scholars to about the time of the Captivity, or a hundred years later, of whicn 
I will speak elsewdiere. The tribes were more benefitted by contact with wiser and 
^ In Sansk. Ksliam is to endure ” or be able/’ licncc The Sun. 
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more civilised races, than by any gods they took up witli, and in this respect have been 
like us all. The clever writer of “ The Pentateuch ”' truly says, “ Tlie Keligious Idea, 
under whatever shape it has been formulated, even to the late.st and noblest Chris¬ 
tianity, has only been humane and beneficent as men have been enlightened and truly 
civilised.” As our education progresses, by trav(“J—reading out of, and beyond our own 
small grooves, and by mixing and arguing with all classes of our fellows, of all other 
nations and religions, so do we gradually see the errors in which we have been brought 
up, and far other reasons, for not bowing down to Matzcjbahs and Aslieras, than those 
which are said to have actuated these little Jewisli ti'ibe.s, as they advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion. He who will not read save in his own line of tlarnght, and will not travel, or if 
travelling, sees all only through his own national sp(!c,ta.cies, and so with a jaundiced 
eye, must remain ignca'ant ; argument and evidence are of no use with such j)crsons, 
hut.a “new man,” —the regeneration of the whole creature by education, out of himself. 

I will now advance other arguments to prove that the god of the Jewish ark was 
a- Phallus or sexual symbol, by what I termed “a bye-jiatli,” though iierhaps not very 
correctly; I mean by accepting the word “ te.stimony,” which is giv(m to us by the 
LXX. translators in the third century n.c. for tlu! Hebrew Ednth. These translators 
must have had not only great learning, but gi'cat expedience of all ancient Jewisli taitlis 
before their eyes, such as we can now only approach to, liy a close study of such faiths 
where still living—that is in Eastern Asia; also, the translators must have wdl and 
long considered this term “ testrinonif” as here a]>plic<l; so I address myself to 
unravelling the ideas which induced them to ])ut the “ testimony ” into an a,rlc when 
110 “ laws,” “ commandments,” or “ ordinances” yd existed among tla‘. wandering tribes. 
In doing this, I must crave pardon for .speaking very freely, and using language which 
ought 2»erhaps to be veiled in a foreign tongue, Imt which, after all, do(‘s iiot make 
matters more decent. I speak to men, as 1 said in my opening chapter, and we, must 
spine no one’s feelings or modesty in our ende:ivours to find out the khal cjod of 
THE Jews, the (jod op “ the Auk of the Te.stimony,” but surely not of Euuove. 

El or Yahveh, and the ark-box, was tlu^ old Egyptian idea of tin! Light, and 
Enlightener, of Osiris and Isis, Toth and Nox, tin* I’yramid iind tlie Pox ; and there 
is no doubt that from Toth oi- Th-o-th we gi-iidiudly came to Thc-otli, tlnn The-os, 
^eus, and Deus. Toth was “ all knowledge,” an obelisk of light in (‘very tiniple, in 
which was engraved all the wisdom, faith, and hop(is of the people; and hence this 
oamc to be called Hermes, “ pcrsonificxl wisdom,” hut also El or Helios, whose rays 
enlighten the dark Box—earth or ark, the womb on which El acts. ^ 

The Jewish ark carried within it for long diiih ages, two stones, which we are 
asked to believe were only put there because there was engraven on them “ all wisdom” 
concerning the social questions of our hearths and homes, for which the goddess of the 
ark—Sophia—has been ever held famous. This is too much to ask from any one. It 
bcotts-Series, “ Pentateuch in contrast with the Science and Moral Sense of our Age,” Part V., p. 412. 
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is more likely that the stones were first put there for their own sakes, just as the obelisk 
was in Egypt, as representing a distinct Phallic phase—viz., the worship of virile 
power such as we still see in India, when the devotee of Siva’s shrine reverently 
touches the testes of the Nanda or Bull, (the god’s representative, which the “ testimony ” 
was in the Jewish shrine) as he enters upon his worship. As the Jews advanced in 
knowledge, and we may add modesty, they apparently took advantage of the presence 
of the stones, as did the Egyjrtian of his obelisk, to write thereon their laws and 
learning, social and other; and told their children that this was the original purpose of 
the stones. Mayhap the tale about the destroying of the first two stones, which would 
be round, as we sec these usually are, and not adapted for writing on, was related to 
aft(“r generations as a blind. It w.is quite natural, as 1 have shewn, that the ark 
should be the abode of a virile emblem of some sort; and therefore, Imd the two stones 
not been mentioned after toe hud heard of an Ed.uth which represented Jahveh or 
Elohim, we might with great reason have coiichided that “ the Eduth ” of Exod. xvi. 34, 
was the Testis, because tlui old translators, considered “testimony' a fit word by which to 
lead us to understand what an Ed/nth, meant; but the after-mention, and so far on as th6 
end of the 31st chapter, precludes this idea I think, although 1 speak with great diffi¬ 
dence, for it is a noticeable fact, that the first two stones were the gift of Elohim —a 
regular Palla-dium obtained direct from Jove— and not made nor graved by man (see 
verse 1G), and therefoi'c precisely what a Phallic worshipper requires in the case of a 
Sri-Linga. The throwing away of these god-made stones, and breaking them in pieces, 
seems to mark a change of faith from the Lingaite to the Yonite; and so also the 
violent grinding to pieces of the calf, or rather golden cone or bull. Great importance was 
attached by all Shemites to stones as emblems of virility ; even to the present time, as 
with the Jewish patriarchs, oaths have been exacted on them, and hence no doubt arose 
the Latin term testis, meaning a 'witness. So in India no more solemn oath could be 
exacted from a Sivaite, or probably any Hindoo, than by making him swear with hand 
on the testis of the temple Nanda; nor could son or servant in the eyes of all Easterns, 
give a more enduring oatlj or pledge, than by acting as those of Abram’s and Jacobs 
did. As the leader of the tribes was furnished by the god of the tribe with two stones, 
so docs the Pope i)resent to the Inshops of the church two very symbolic loaves of 
bread, one gilt with gold (Anu ?), and the other silvered (Hea?), with the arms of 
the oflicnating prelate and the Inshop engraved on them, and two tapers. Picart at ii. 
132, gives us a drawing, shewing the kneeling rccij)ient carrying a too emblematic 
flambeau, jjnd the attendant with the two citi’on-shaped loaves. The oath which the new 
bishop takes is to be faithful to Petrus, alias the Tsur or Rock when he is then married 
to the church with a ring, and kisses his new love ; on which day, like a bridegroom, 
he takes precedence of all others. The bishop’s pastoral staff is blessed by the Petrus 
and anointed with oil; it corresponds with Moses’ rod, the Lituus of the Augurs, and 
the Kaduccus of Mercury, but it is more Phallic in form than most of these. 
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There is nothing new or strange in our finding stones in arks, caves, or caverns, 
l)Ut, on the contrary, it would be strange not to find them in such places. Most of 
the kistvaens or kams and tumuli of our islands, have yielded white stones, and 
usually in pairs; see an account of some of the last opened, 
as given by the writer of the excellent article in (rood Words 
of March 1872, where is described to us so ably the Earthen 
Serpent of Loch Nell. The same holds good of existing caves ]|fii l 
in India, where we usually find either pyramidal or ovate stones \ 
in secret niches or ledges, if not in the most prominent place of 
the cave or shrine. I give here a drawing of a not uncommon 
Eastern holy cave. In the Loch Etive karris, opened by Dr 
Angus Smith, writes Miss Gordon Cumming, “ the white stones 
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were arranged in pairs, on a ledge of roch projecting above 
the urns, a single stone being placed at each end of this double roiv; another 
single white pebble was found inside one of the urns.” .... “A considerable 
number of similar pebbles of white quartz have recently been discovered in 
various old Eritisli tombs, more espo(;ial]y in those tumuli lately examined by Mr 
Phen6 on the principal Isle of Cumbrae. Others have been found within the 
iSacred Circle on the Isle of Man ; a cii'cle which, from time immemorial, has been held 
in such reverence, that to this day the parliament of the island is there (jonvened.’' 
Thus we have in Kal-IOnia urns or arks and dark adyta, with stones just as in 
Indian shrines of this day. Further, we are told that near inverury at the village of 
Achnagoul, or “ Place of the Stranger,” there was lately “ a gi'cat oviform kairn 
opened, measuring 120 by 30 feet, and running north and south;” and, says the writer 
I)reviously quoted, “ in one of the prin(!ij)al chambei's, there was discoverral a 
conical stone of white (jnartz, which undoubtedly had some (•oniujction withtluise mys¬ 
terious rites, being identical with that discovered by Mr Phend at Letcombe (.-astle, 
Berks, while a third has been found at Maiden Castle, near Weymouth ; each in con¬ 
nection with human remains. Precisely similar pilhirs of wdiite quartz were found in 
the excavations at Nineveh, and arc now to be seen in the British Museum. In the 
neighbourhood of this great chambered tumulus were found various vnewed stones, 
bearing the ‘ cup and ring ’ mark, precisely lik(' those near Lochgilphead.” The “in¬ 
cised stones ” convey, no doubt, such meaning as the learned author of the Hindoo 
Pantheon alludes to in the case of incised ti'ees; see page G9. We observe that 
these kind of stones arc always kept in dark adyta or arks, just as serpents arc 
kept, whether in Benares, Phrygia, or Syria, and the whole world has known of such 
arib, serpents, and stones ; so we need not bo at all surprised at finding stones in the 
Jewish Ark, but on the contrary, we should expect to find them; and therefore as soon 
tis we hear of the “ark of shittim wood,” as a bond fide ark, and not a mere 
description of how an ark, &c., is to be made (such as we see in the plainly interpo- 
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lated chapters from Exodus xxv. onwards, hut rather in the simple order for a hox, 
given in Dcut. x. 1), as soon I say as we hear of such an ark, we also have the 
stones described as the articles for which it was made, or vice versa, for precedence 
would be given according to whether the writer was an Arkite or Lingaite. 

It is ])ecoming to write with diffidence, as I desire in all I have here said to be under¬ 
stood to do; but it would be equally unbecoming, nay unmanly, to refrain from putting 
these important points of the God and sacred records of Jews and Christians before my 
countrymen, as 1 believe any intelligent Brahman, acquainted with the lore of his own, 
and the Jewish people, could do. He would assuredly see all these tales concerning 
sacred stones, Eduths, and arks as I liave tried to depict them. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that a small rude trilje should at its first birth in the deserts of Arabia, be 
able to cut and grave stones—not an easy task—with many hundreds of words, not to 
say write volumes of parchment or dried leathei*, laying down on these intricate laws, 
rites, and ceremonies, which mostly concern only settled peoples living in towns and 
cities ; especially as the very writers of Exodus do not even pretend to s‘ay they did 
prepare or engrave any stones whatsoever, but on the contrary, allege that they 
never did so, l)ut that they got them in some mysterious and incomprehensible way on 
the summit of a lofty mountain—ever held sacj’ed, and inhabited by a fierce and fearful 
Deitj' or Demon. They candidly confess also, that long years after the sc(uies of Sinai, 
there was not so much as a smith in all their settled territories in the lands they had 
seized and ap])ropriated ; that they had even to seek aid from the rulers of the plains 
and imaids of this land to sharpen their few rude agricultural implements ; and though 
capable of I'aids—armed, no doubt, with ,stomps, and slings, and bludgeons, or with bows 
and arrow^s, pointed prol)ably with hard wood, bones, or natural flints ; that yet, when 
attacked, they had to “ hide themselves away in holes and caves, pits, and inaccessible 
hills; that their very deity could not ludp them, (iven when all were in full armed 
array, against a single tribe of a valley,’’ who had ''chariots of iron ; ” seeing all this, 
it is unreasonttble, I think, to suppose that such a rude untutored tribe had any capa¬ 
bility of extensively graving stone tablets, or writing long, intricate, and advanced 
laws on religious rites and cei-enionies, as well as on minute social and 2 :)olitical sub¬ 
jects; and able to build or fi’ame arks and tabernacles such as are described in the latter 
jxirts of Exodus ; nor is it to be sujjposed that they had or could comprehend any such 
S 2 )iritual, immutable, and Almighty Father as Christians desire we should understand. 
On the contrary, all the early Jewish writings—divested here and there of most evident 
interpolations of a far later jDeriod of tlndr history, when Hebrews had long served as 
slaves and labourers amongst the great peoples ajfound them, recall to our minds many 
tribes in the East who now live as they did, disorganised, brutal, and superstitious, 
and dependent for every sign or symj)tom of culture, for every graving tool or war im¬ 
plement among them, on their raids upon their neighbours, or on their goodwill and 
kindness. 
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Let us now go into some details of the word “ Testimony,” for this is perhaps not 
yet put so forcibly as it might be. I mean the word as it occurs in Exodus xvi. 34, 
before any laws or even altara were known, or Sinai, its God and thunder heard of. 

This is a most important word, both in its roots and derivations, so let us recur 
to our text and remember, that the Jewisli ark is nothing by itself, but only as “ the ark 
of the testimony ” (Ex. xxx. 2G), that is as the Ednth’s dwelling-place or abode, which 
was ever and again rendered still more holy by the fire from heaven and the voice of the 
God speaking on it, “between the cherubim,” which again represented creation, that is th(^ 
winds of heaven in the four wings 
which each cherul) had—two upper 
and two lower, and in the foui' heads 
or four seasons. These«vere, it has 
been often demonsti'atcd, the zodia¬ 
cal signs, viz., aquarius, a baeclius- 
looking head, the vernal laml»or ram, 
the solstitial l)ull; and thirtUy the 
hawk or eagle-headed one, as swift¬ 
ness, wisd(.)m, and omnipresence 
soaring over' all, and to which, there¬ 
fore, no particular' place is assigned; 
see Ezek. i. 10. This the learned 
Calmet, not undei-standing, mourns 
over [Diet, of Bible Frag. p. 123); 
hut of this moi'e hereafter. I give 
Jiei'c one drawing of these Jewish 
idols, and others will be found fui'- 
ther on. From the most elemen¬ 
tary dictionaries we gather food for 

grave reflection in regard to “the testmony."- Testum, in Latin, is an earthen ve,s.s(!l, and 
testudo is a tortoise ; that old, old idea “which sustains the world,” he who goes about 
with a covering, to and from that “ urn ” or “ ostrakou ” (tsTpar.nv'j. lie not only has a 
carapace, which the ancient world loved to mark as a sort of labyrinth leading to the holy 
mysteries, but that symbol peculiar to all male organs—the jtostiie. Gar lexicons further 
tell us that the testudo was a lyre or lute, as tliat on which Ajx)!!!) played, mixing u]), 
as usual, music and love; it is also “ an encysted tumour, resembling a tortoise in 
shape.” Testida was the voting tablet of the. Athenians, and Cicero aptly says 
m regard to invoking a testis ov witnesss, “ dii patrii ac penate.% testor, me defendere," 
thus bringing the two deities curiously into conjunction. To die testate was to dii; ii 
completed man, as intestate meant one who died not having comjdeted a good citizen’s 
duties. Tester, English, and testa, Latin, is a covering or canopy over a pulpit, tomb, 
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or other upright thing, and is now applied to the covering over a bed. The cetacean 
or whale order in zoology, is called testicond, from condSre to hide; so the bottaucal 
order of some tul)ers and orchids is called testiculate from the prominence of ovate 
members, such as 1 show in page 51 in speaking of Raehel’s mandrakes. Testudo was 
also the name given hj the Romans to the shield which protected their warriors, so that 
even here it seems to convey the idea of virility and manliness, qualities whieh can alone 
sa ve a people from extinction, and these are held to be gifts from Jove, which none can 
])roduce or acquire by their own aid. As Jhavh gave the eduth or testimony, so did 
he give the sacred palladium or first stones ; and everywhere we see him busying him¬ 
self with the social and domestic matters of his children ; the increase of their families 
and flocks, circumcision, and such-like sexual matters. He was specially a God of 
oaths and covenants, and very rcmaj-kable ones—of which a fojv words. 

Abraham told his most faithful servant to “ swear by the Lord, the God of 
heaven and earth,” by putting his hand “ sc.ctione circimcisionis mew,” according 
to the received orthodox translation of Gen. xxiv. 2; see the margin of Bagster’s Com¬ 
prehensive Bible. The same reverend writers tell us that the Israelites as soon as 
they got quit of Gideon the Ephod-ite, or Yonite, went back to this great “Lord 
of the covenant,” called in Judg. viii. 33 Baal Berith; the margin of this same 
Bilde tells us to here read “ Jupiter fwderis, or Mercury ’’—fwdus being “ a treaty ” 
or “ agreement,” whieh is the orthodox “ testimony;” and also sometliing “ ugly ” and 
“ disgusting.” Jupiter fwdi’ris was the Roman deity who presided over all treaties or 
compacts, and of course was a Lingam-god, just as Hermes and Brahma were. The 
dewish covenanter bled in and for his “ eovtmant-God,”—^the God of the “ Testimony,” 
and so the Christian is said to be sealed by the sanguis novi testamenti, for it was tlie 
testamentum circiimcisionis whic.h sealed th(! Jew to l)is Eduth-deity of Exod. xvi. 34. 

The testament, says the severely orthodox Calmet, “ is commonly taken in Scrip¬ 
ture for covenant.” Yes, very commonly, for the later writers who have given to us 
our present Bible speak of it as “ the law of God,” by which we may understand that 
ns the race got a literature, they drove out their eduth and put in their liber, though 



Fig. 02.— LIBRA OB THE .SCALK.S. 


this 1 think was so .slow a process M'ith all people, that these 
words. Liber and Libra, the watorpoise, the scales and plum¬ 
met, the zodiac or solar dwelling-place, and the licentious 
Bacchus, have aU got inexplicably mixed up, though in every 
phase very distinctly partaking of an aphrodisiacal character. I 
give here Libra and his two zodiacal signs as we find him com¬ 
monly represented, by merely copying from the new Supplement 
of »ur popular Webster’s Bngltsh Dictionary. We should notice 


that the signs of Ares or Mars correspond with Libra, and are not, I think, in character 
much different. In the root of the word lihrarium we have the meaning Themis, justice, 
the upright one, or right-doer, and Hermes ; and also, as I before said, all the roots 
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connecting lib&r with a book, Ceres’ daughter, Proserpine, was the holder of the 
“ Balance’' in the old zodiacs, and Romans called her I^)era; he, the Balance, being 
Jjbra ; so that the idea of this Season which Leo or Sol opened with his fires, was the 
conjunction of the young maid with Libra. There are more signs in the zodiac than 
“ the Balance,” which have a very different meaning frorU what is popularly supposed. 
As the pious and orthodox author of Idolomania, says, “ I would rather not explain what 
the Gemini mean,” and so he might have said of the two fish and Virgo, or mother Ceres, 
for they were identical. Egypt shewed this motluir to be as bad as her daughter, 
inasmuch as, instead of her daughter’s “ Balance,” the elderly lady carried in her hand 
the blue lotus, emblem of celestial love, which is frequently seen on the back of 
Leo, and is there addressed, as Mr Maurice tells us,— 

“ Child of the sun ! Why droops thy withering head, 

While higli in Leo flames thy radiant sire ? ’’ 

Blue is Siva’s colour, and Leo in flames is Siva, or the Lingara, as Agni, god of 
passion. To Ceres, say some, as the finst goddess of ceremonies {Cereris-monitaf), we 
owe the beginning of all religious rites. Let us rem‘cml)er, also, that Libra was not in thi^ 
old faith always separate from Virgo ; as in the case of Christianity, here one disciple 
proved false ; the Scorpion merged in Virgo, and the claws, “ bruisers,” or “ crushers ” 
became the sign of Libra (see Vnildwins Pre-Ilistomc Natio7is, p. 118, and many 
other works); and the Serpent, we may remember, is called in Gen. iii. 15, he who is to 
‘‘ bruise ” Eve on the “ Akab,’’ mistranslated heel. Higgins shews us in his Ana- 
calypsis, tliat the words liber, free (from “the solar of Egypt”), and liber, a book, 
are indissolubly connected. Bookish-men, or men of Bac, Boc, or Bacchus, were 
free from all the laws which controlled others as to j)eace or war, and this has con¬ 
tinued down to our time in what is known as “ benefit of clergy.” 

From the Sun came Apollo, who was worshipped, like lakos, with great shouts 
and merriment, for lako signifies in Greek “to make a great noise;” inasmuch as he is 
lO-Bakoth and lO-Triumphe, the god of triumph ; whoever apj)roach('d to his proces¬ 
sions or to join in his fetes, did so with such exclamations as “ Hosannas to the 
highest,” or “ Save, oh save us, thou great Sun god ! ” This the Jews thoroughly un¬ 
derstood, and hence their “ feast of trumpets,” with such shouts as above. 

Let us, then, clearly understand that the sign of “ the Scales ” was by no means 
“ the Balance,” which Europe has generally accepted; nor was it a mere book or 
liber, but something more vitally connected with the Liber-pater. If “justice” be 
meant as his sign, it is that which is meted out by the Sun of Righteousness (^/xai- 
'"’m), the fertilizer, the Toth or Pillar-god of justice—Hennes, the base of all 
learning and civilization, who was also the tree-stem on which the people always wrote 
in Europe as well as in Asia, just as the Egyptian did on his Toth or pillar. Teutorj.s 
also danced and shouted round their Boko (bocco) or holy beech, as others did round 
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tlieir Iako8. It was the hark of the beech and the birch which contained all the 
wisdom of ancient Europe; and what in modem Latin is called liher, the Skands 
and Kelts called Bed or Bee,—and the Sanskrit Aryans their Ved, or what enlightens 
them. The Irish called their letters by the names of trees. Only the youth who had 
(tome of age could have or use- this liher or liberty, and the god was therefore called the 
Lil)er-Pater of all who had just come of age, and joyous were the f^tes with which he 
welcomed his children. Latterly his Bacehtmlia l)ecame so gross, that the good sense 
of the Roman people put these down ; this happened in 186 B.C., but the Liberalia 
continued under .considerable restrictions, though not severe enough, for we find St 
Augustin describing the licentiousness of the festival, ixs in his day (400 A.c.) some¬ 
thing very bad indeed. But this seems inherent to the season of the vernal equinox, 
when animal life in all lands responds, perhaps too demonstratively to please our civili¬ 
zation and sense of what is proper. 

Wherever people were unable to engrave on stone, they scratched or cut, 
especially on their most holy trei;s, all that tliey desij-ed to express to those following 
after them, or to show oil' tlieir feelings or learning ; and this .spirit may have induced 
the Jews, as time wore on, to so engrave the stones which had at first only found a 
place in their arks, as the liull and serjient still finds a place at present in temples 
i-epresenting the energies of creation. One may often witness strange inscriptions on 
prominent or holy tree-stems, when travelling through the wilds of aboriginal or very 
rude trib(‘s, as well in Banna as in India,. 


I always expected to find that the Lilmt or Btthnce, and its accessories— 

which we an; told were kept so reverently in the 
temple of Saturn at Rome—had a Phallic mean¬ 
ing ; and this we see is the case in this beautiful 
design of “a steeli/ard” or statera, which J. Y. 
gives us in Smith’s Classical Dictionary under 
the head Trutiua, a word signifying both Libra 
and a balance or “ loedjlhing-yard.” The last 
word reminds us that before it came to 
signify a specific measure, it signified a baton 
or rod (as that of Moses or Hermes, &c.), 
FIs, (i:i.-Ti)i£ DALANOE, OK 8TATKK.V OF THE cAHToL. ftnd wus pronouncod ill Old Saxou, gerd or 
ggrd; in Dutch, gard; C. Gothic, gazd or goad —that is “a thorn stick” or 
“eulivener;” in led. it is u, gaddr, a “club,” and closely related to gardr; Gothic, 
p(mi.s-and “garden” n private place or yard around a house, accessible only to the 
family; Heb. Gan, as in ^an-Eden. From the term Trutina we can only get the idea 
of “ a great pair of weights, one good in judgment,” &c., but from its equivalent in 
Hebrew, d^ib, wc get back to the old idea of the “divider,” “tearer,” or “cutter 
asunder, that which breaks through, as lightning does the clouds ” (Fiirst); also “Making 
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firm,” and “ establishing,” which is the hidden meaning of Boaz, the left-hand pillar of 
Solomon’s temple. The, Libra then, as seen in the museum of the Capitol, conspicu¬ 
ously bears out my surmises, written long ere I saw this, viz., that the Liber-god, is 
Libra, and his real support a Tree and S&rpent. Note that the Cock or equipoise here 
is a Minerva with pyramid or the cone of fire on liead, ais we observe all Egyptian women 
have; though difficult to show in tliis small scale, slie has in her breast a babe, or gorgon 
as it is usually called, denoting passion. The spare weights here seen lying at foot suggest 
aLingam origin, and so does the astronomical hieroglyph wliich wo hav(>, in Fig. 62 for 
this Zodiacal sign; tljo horizontal surface below the Omphi-lookiug handle of 
the scale stands, 1 fancy, for water, and thercfon*. woman. The stirixait coiling round 
the tree stem—S3verthe Phallus, and esjxsciallywhen reaching away outwards, suspending 
the balance of Life and Justice, is sufficiently clear. AVe must also remember that all 
jicndulous objects have not only formed subji'ct for joke and banter amongst mankind 
in most nations, in all tim(!S, but that the pendulum, as in the bell, &c., is known as 
the Phallus, a.nd so also Tassels in architecture and otherwise.’ ' The results which 
such investigations yield are too important to skim lightly over. 

Even taking the ordinarily understood Bible term for Covenant, as Testament urn, 
Greek Diatlmke, AmCnxn, and looking only to orthodox authors like Calmet, we learn 
that in no part of the Old Testament does tin; word occur in this sense as a “ will ” or 
“ t(!stament.” But Diatheke is in Htdnvw Berith nna, and referring to Fiirst we .arc', 
told that it only metapliorically sujnijies a covenant^ <is in Gen(?sis xxi. 27, ‘‘from tlic 
custom of going between parts ’" of that which is cut for saiudficial purposes, as spoken 
of in Jeremiah xxxiv. 18. It is “ tUo sign or media^'' continues Fiirst, so th;it wo see it 
becomes in reality the symbol of the god, by which those people^,, as well as tluar deity, 
made oaths, as in Acts vii. 8, where it is said, God made a covenant ((hnlit illi Testamentum 
circum(dsionis), hence Fiirst actually says the >si(4N of tjie C'Ovenant of (Jircumcision is 
Berith, which sign is a sacrificial circle such as envelojies tlie Lingam! If we investigate 
the accessories of the covenants also, which were called licriihs, w e nee still more the full 
iorce of the symbolism, as in this very tale in Gen. xxi., which Fiirst quotes ; there 
we find every Sivaik rite, a grove, or tree, and well, a,nd offerings of sheep and oxen, 
&c. We also see how frequently all who had covenants to mak(‘, had to go to the 


^ In Higgins Anne. learn that Tally, Tolly 
(Tassel) is a common Phallic term among boys in 
the North of England, which does not seem so far 
removed from the Hebrew Al~Tuld, or Al-Talady 
and the common Greek Phales or P^ale. In 
Hebrew and Irish we have nearly the same word 
for Pudendum, HID, Phuth, and Plmddh. Is not 
the same meant in Basar or Miplei hasar of the 
Hebrew] See Job xli. 14 for the 

Bcmar^ which was ‘‘ the word made flesh,’’ was 
the same that was circumcised. These names are 
of great consequence in fathoming the cults we are 


engaged on, and we 7nust not remain Winded hy 
ignoramce through a false modesty ; let us know 
exactly what mankind have revered or worshipped, 
and let us remember that (Kunthos), gene¬ 

rally written Cynthus, is the 7nemhrum femimum. 
This was the na7ne of Latonals mountain in Deel or 
Delos, from whence Apollo came. Kunthos is 
therefore called his Isle, and this word agrees with 
similar Indian words meaning the same. Kunti is 
the mother of the Pandoos, wife of the Sun, drc.; 
Kunda is a sacred cave or well; Kooa or Kua is 
a well. 
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Covenant or Pillar-God. See the ratification of the Covenant as related in 2 Kings 
yyiii. 3, where even the righteous reformer Josiah, who, it is said, removed all Phallic, 
Sun, and Serpent images from the temple, stands by the pillar to swear to “the 
Jhavh,” who was therefore a Pillar-God or Jupiter-Lapis. 

Thus “ the Testimony ” is ^mply a sign or symbol, and so then was the Eduth. 
Moreover, it was the same symbol as that which dominated all over these Shemitic 
lands. Phenicians also called their god Elohim ; and the Bow with them was also his 
sign, as being a heavenly are, and connected with water. 

If Abraham made the sign of his God m circumcision, so did Jacob and Laban, 
in raising to him “ a heap of witness” or a stone in a or heap. This God, as the 
pious Father Calmet points out (Fragments, cxxix.), se%]jo “ makes all naked and 
open,” or “like to Agamemnon’s “Words which,” adds 

the orthodox old writer, “ are aacrifcial ones! ” N(/ e say more to prove the kind 

of deity the Jews honoured and symbolized ®t/ieir Eduth, and his pot of 
manna, and in Jahveh-Nissi ? Further on in their lAstory we find this deity delighting 
in savage butchery ; in hecatombs of cattle which bled before him, and whose blood 
and fat he was supposed to “ lick up ” daily, nay, hourly. His altirs were mere 
shambles, and he himself was constantly anointed with unguents so holy, that none 
save Aaron and his sons were to presume; to use them; nay, not even the ingredients 
of these ointments, under penalty of death (Ex. xxx. 32, to end), and this also in the 
case of his perfumes or incense, which Moses and others ever offered before him in a 
manner which is disgustingly familiar to all of us who have so constantly wit¬ 
nessed the operations in the shrines of India. The priest, the king, and the deity are all 
thus anointed in many lauds, and indeed with such words as Israelites and cognate tribes 
used, viz., “ God anoint thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Moore, in his 
Oriental Fragments (page 133 et seep), gives us some amusing notes on the coronation 
of our last King William and Queen Adelaide, quoting the facts from the London 
Times. It appears that both their majesties were anointed from “ la Sainte Ampoule" 
which vessel was in the form of an eagle with outspread wings (Jove), through whose 
mouth (Pi or Phy) the oleo santo flowed into a spoon—(query, Argha), “curiously 
ornamented.” Three swords and three wedges of gold were carried before their 
majesties, so tliat tiuly, as Moore says, “Lingams were offered by the king” to the 
gods, priests, or people ; and rings with ruby stones were selected and bestowed, and 
the king kissed the priests, and then his nobles—regarding all of which The Times 
indignantly says : “ Why this fuss with palls and ingots, spurs and swords, and oil for 
anointing (greasing) their sacred majesties, and whipping on and off of mantles 1 ” 
The reply is simple. The* old faith is in the old rite, and rulers require to be careful 
in standing upon old rules, faiths and ceremonies, else old laws might declare the 
whole illegal, and it might be difficult to get new laws passed, authorising kings and 
' coronations. On this occasion the prayers, it is said, were those used at Queen 
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Judith’s coronation in 856 a. c., and the ampulla was after the pattern of the one used 
in anointing Clovis, the first Christian King of France, regarding which Dr Middleton 
writes (Mis. Works, i. 361, quoted by Moore): “ This vial is said to have been 
brought from heaven by a dove (lOna ?) for the baptismal unction of Clovis, . . . and 
dropped into the hands of Saint Remigius, then Bishop of Rheims, about the end of 
the ffth century, where it has ever since been preserved. . . . Its descent is said to 
be confirmed by this miracle, viz., that as soon as the coronation is over, the oil in the 
vial begins to waste and vanish, but is constantly renewed of itself for the service of 
p,ach*coronation.” Mark that this oil-vase or ampulla is, like the Eduth and the first holy 
stones, and all holy books and Palladiums, received direct from Jove, and, like Apollo, 
this oil or holy water is also “ ever young,” and never failing; it is fecundative 
energy. In regard to “ the palls and whipping on and off of mantles,” which The 
Times indignantly relates, we see the remnant of a very old faith. As Moore says, 
“ the Pallium was an old and most mystical thing, an essential part of a Bishop, sent 
or given by the Pope with much ceremony and cost, both at episcopal consecration 
and translation. The Bishop could not wear the .same Pallimi at two Sees, and it 
was buried with him.” The monk’s cowl was his pall, and A Syrian kings were Pah 
or Ashers, but regarding this more will appear further on; for Ps, not to say Pals, 
are suspicious subjects, and these strange customs were not idly instituted. 

Whilst sending this to press, I obseiwed in the London Athenwum of 12 th Sept. 
1874 some notes on the labours of the Palestine Ordinance Surveyors, which speak of 
the old faiths of Syria and Moab, regarding which I wish here to make a few remarks. 
Nob is called, in the Old Testament, the city of the priests, and is constantly 
mentioned in connection with Ramoth (Er-Ram), Anatoth, Gibeon, or El-Jih. 
Isaiah says the A.syrian army will rest at Nob, and “ shake his hand against tlui 
mount of the daughter of Zion” (x. 32), showing the popular idea that the rounded 
mound of Zion was an Omphi, whilst the holy “ Nob or Neb,” a lofty white peak, was 
only holy as a Lingam. It was “ a great altar to see to” (Jo.s. xxii. 10 ), that is a 
lofty “Ed" (verse 34), or “a witness, testis or testimony,” that is, Eduth: it was a 
“ stone ’’ or “ great stone,” specially stated not to be an altar for burnt offerings or 
sacrifices. No doubt the Ed was Neb El, or the God of the conical hill, but the Hebrew 
might by 33 mean merely “a high place,” such as the “high place of Gibeon, 
where Solomon sacrificed in a tabernacle—“ still,” say the Palestine Ordinance Sur¬ 
veyors, “ existing there,” which is not in the least wonderful, as the date at which 
tribes with arks have here worshipped, is by no means so very ancient. These faiths 
only perished nationally on the rise of Islamism, and the symbolisms and customs of 
Solo-Phallic Worship, have no more departed from Western Asia than these have from 
Eastern. The explorers say that the Ed on the Peak or Neb (this is the Danish ; in 
Saxon and Dutch, Nebbe) is still an immense monument of fine masonry. The Arabs 
call the mountain ’Ayd, which is the Hebrew Ed. Can it be related to our Ed-uth ? 
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The '' Tabernacle'' was supposed to have remained in Nob and Gibea (a hill), on two 
occasions, aud tlie surveyors now tell us that a platform suitable for it adjoins the Noh 
or Ed, “ which seems to have been made for it/' All the same, we have no authority 
for saying that the Jewish tri1)es then had a tabernacle ” nor anything probably, save 
the small box of Deut. x. 1. Mount Neb or Neho was apparently Mount Peor or 
Priajms; or else these two holy cones, because so closely adjoining each other, were 
called indifferently Neb or Peou. The explorers seem to be of this opinion. Some 
jxii-sons allege tliat Nob is from OB, the scipent, orsundiill, which would also embracg the 
term Pi-or, Later intelligence from the American Exploration Society tells us that one 
of the names of Jabel Neba or Nebo, is Siaghah, whhh Proh^ssor Paine reads Pisgah; the 
cxjJorers fixing on this high peak principally because it gives most of the \dcw which 
Moses was said to have seen from it, vi;^., from Dan to Negeb/ What is of more (am- 
sequence, and likely to giv(^ a tnuu* result a.s to tlu^, ancient faith of these parts is the 
fact whi(di the (*x])lorcrs tell us, of all the', hills having abundant ci'omlechs or hoirmi. 

()n the southern ])ortion of this Nc1>o is, they write, a trinu'ated cone of small stones, 
130 feet in diameter arid 25 f(^et liigh. CVomhHdis abound, lnw(i broad, Hat stones, but 
‘‘ not a sign of hewing or picparation beyond the rough straightening of edges can be 
found about tlie stomps, nor any trace of letters/' The ruins of a large tfunple were 
found on the summits of Jabel Siaghali, “ or, as Prof(‘SSor Paine says, Beth-Poor, our 
Ob or Nol). In Heln’tnv, (.)b, Al), Aub, Oub, Oph, Op, Ej)h, Ev are all from th('. root 
3K Ab, or ms Aub, Avhi(ii signifies Injlarc, and is th(a*efore applied to the inflating and 
irritated or irritating oiu*,. In tlie LXX., says the llov. Mr Deani*, in his Worship of 
the Serpyeifit, p. 81, niN is rendered one who speaks from his belli/, which is the Greek 
notion of inflation oi* afaniillar sj>irif the italics are those of the reverend writer, 
and require no (amniKmt, being much nearer the mark than mucli else that the 
orthodox gentleman states in his neverth(‘less most excellent volunu*-. We see the 
foi’ce of the italicised words when we remember, that in the rites of Mithras as well as 
“ th(^ mysteries of Sel^azius, a serpent was thrown into the l)osom of the initiated, and 
taken out at tin; lower end of his f/armentsl' as Mr Deane relates, attaching much 
importance to the faid (}). 49) ; '' initiation^' we sliould remember, is our ‘Dauifirma- 
tion," or coming of age,” wlien the sacred serpent-tliread of the Hindoo should 
be able to reach from bosom to “thigh/' Auh is also the “familiar spirit,” 
for dealing with which a J(;w was to be put to death, according to Lev. xx. 
27 and Deut. xviii. 11 ; and as we know what an important pait of Ophiolatry 
this divining by Ser])ents was, the Serpent l)emg a “ fascinator''and “persuader, 
so we see in the condemnation by these books, which date from the sixth or 
seventh century B.C., the probable decline of our third faith among Jews at 
this period. The Rev. J. B. Deane, in writing of serpent-worship, makes this 

clearer when he assures us that the reading of the LXX. here should be, that 

^ Siaghah or Pisgah is 2300 feet high, and near it is Muskar, 2600 feet, and Neba, 2700 feet. 
Pisgah may be Phasga, Phogor, or Phegor, i.e., Priapns ; in Irish E'erragh. 
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wlioever “ is an 06,” or “ priest of Ob,” or “ consulter of the priests of Ob,” should be 
put to death (p. 84). She whom we usually call the witch of Endor, he says, was 
really “a priestess” of the old faith of the country and tribes, or of Oh; Ah or Pethen. 
Sankoniathon tells us that “ the son of Thabion was the first hierophant of Phenicia,” 
and son may stand for priest ; whilst the name may be analyzed, says Mr Deane, into 
Th = God, Ab = Serj)ent, and Ion = Sun, making the whole the scrpent-solar-god. 
In Ah we have the .46a-father, and in Ion, no doubt Jah. As we investigate the faith 
of the early Syrian tribes, whom the Jewish writings mention as in the land before 
them’,_ wc fed Sankoniathon’s remarks regarding them true; and here also the Eev. 
Mr Deane aids us, requiring us again and again to recur to the root ojf, and those 
words which gave to the Greeks "oipK. 

The learned and orthodox Gale, in his Court of the Gentiles^ identifies Kadmus 
and Hivites, and teUs us that from Bclus sprang Phenix or %v5, the father of Kadmus, 
which signifies, he says, in the Phcnician tongue, “ oriental ” (1. 38), as does Hivite a 
“ serpent, in the Syrian,” s’ln, lie agrees with Bochart, that the Hivites lived on 
Mount Hermon, and were also “called Kadmites, i.c. orientals, Gen. xv. 19.” 
Kadmus married, we know, Ilarmonia or Hermione, that is “ both were turned into 
serj)euts;” and in Josh. xi. 19, we are told the. Jews thoroughly fraternized with Hivites, 
and therefore also with their brethren the Giheonites and Shechemites, or those holders 
of the sacred Mounts of Gerizim and Ebal, the southern extremity of that very holy 
range, which culminates in the cone of high Hermon, some eighteen miles E.S.E. of 
Sidon. From. Judg. iii. 3, as well as Bochart and Gale, wc arc to conclude that all 
Hivites and Kadmonites, therefore “Canaanites” were Hermonites, and therefore 
worshippers of Serpents and holy Conical Mountains; that is, were true followers of our 
first four, and latterly of our fifth and sixth streams of faiths. 

The complete fraternisation of the Jews with Hivites, Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, 
and such true Phallic and solar worshipping races is very clear from Judges iii. and on¬ 
wards, although little divertissements are introduced, showing how the good Avriter winces 
under what he is nevertheless compelled to, acknowledge. No dagger of the assassin 
Ehud, nor voice of the songstress Deborah could charm a whole people out of all the 
ways, thoughts, and hopes of their lives, for reformations are matters of centuries; not 
to say make them disown their wives and families, for wc read that the Israelites 
married and intermarried with all the peoples “ from Mount Baal-Hermon unto the 
entering in of Hamoth ” (Ham or Amonsland), and “ served their gods,” that is be¬ 
came Ophites = Hivites = Evites = Ephites, from root Eph or Ev variant of ns Aixb, 
and evidently sincere Serpent and Mount-Avorshippers, in this pre-eminently serpent- 
loving land. We know also that they kept up their faith till Hezekiah, some 700 
years after, destroyed the god’s symbol, and abusively called it Nehushtan or “. a 
piece of brass ” (2 Kings xviii. 4), an act which evidently hastened the fall and 

' Printed by Hall, Oxon., 1669, in two parts. 
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misfortunes of the tribes, as I will further on more fully show. Very shortly after this 
the nation fell, never again to rise into a kingdom if they ever before-gained this rank. 
It seems most probable that some insults to the dominant faiths of all the great nations 
of Western Asia, by this obscure little hill tribe, may have tended to their destruction, 
for great kings, whatever they may personally think, do not like to have firebrands 
cast into their midst, which most religious questions or reformations are. 

Let us look for a moment at the important phase of Ophiolatry, “ Divination 
hy Serpents." We read that Helcnus and Cassandra by means of serpents 
■were able to see into the future; the serpent, it is said, “ cleansed the pass¬ 
ages of their senses by their tongues;” and, adds the “scholiast on Euripid, . . . 
serpents approaching licked their ears and made them so sharp of hearing that they 
alone among all men could understand the councils of the gods and became very 
excellent prophets.” ^ The narrator of the gospel tale of Christ giving sight to the 
bhnd, seems to have borrowed the process from the example of the serpents who -cured 
the blind Plutus; for Aristophanes says, they licked his eyelids and his sight became at 
once “ more than humanly acaite.” - The Paracce {sic), says Philostratus, ate serpents’ 
flesh and thus understood the languages of the brute creation; by eating the heart and 
liver “ they understood their thoughts.” It is the erect serpent-rod of Merc-.ury which 
conducts mankind to hell; Cei-es went tliithcr drawn by serpents; and the reptile’s bite 
sent Eurydike to hell. Was not Cerberus the watch-dog of that very hot place almost 
a serpent ? He had “ a dragon’s tail, and a skin studded with serpents’^heads,” says 
Apollodorus; and looking from “ the fathomless abyss up to the realms of eternal light,” 
what do we see ? Still a serpent 1 For yonder is Rhea or Ops the serpemt, deceiving 
her Lord by giving him a Stone {Betidns) to devour, called the “ Ab-ad-ir or Serpent 
Dominus Sol,” instead of his offspring: in which talc we possibly see the origin of the 
gospel-saying in regard to the Stone, the bread, and the serpent.’’ This Ahadir Stone 
was indeed a serpent and sun-stone, for it was a Lingam, and it “ asssmned a CONICAL 
figure,” * so that Saturn took to consuming liis own strength, which is the case with 
the midsummer sun, when all the crops, as in the tropics, have been by that time 
reaped; when the sun may indeed be said to consume himself on bare fields, and 
pastures, and desolate, and almost leafless forests, having nought but hard, parched 
soils, and naked rocks and stones, from off which his fierce heats have eaten away all 
verdure. 

In all lands and faiths the serpent is he who gives knowledge. In Eden as wHl as 
in the Punjab it is shown that nCiyas or Tak Shaks bring in learning ; it is a very 
doubtful matter if we can say as much for the pious prophets of mankind. Boodha and 
Confucius, as philosophers, are exceptions, and must rank before Thales, Pythagoras, 

^ Bochart, quoted by Deane, 3 36. ^ Spanheim, 212. 

’ The bishop or head of tho Christian Church of Abysinia is styled Ab-un, which is I suspect derived 
from a .serpent; it looks very like AB or OiJ-OA’the Serpent-Sun. 

* Serpent Worship, 340. 
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and other wise ones of earth; but pure pietists like Rama, Sakya, Christ, and 
Mahomed, rather brought in turmoil, bloodshed, and misery, than joy, peace, and 
learning; nor was the misery assuaged, until scared-away philosophy and science re¬ 
turned, to damp the irritable and inflammatory matter which had been aroused; and it 
seems as if all dogmas founded on superstitions, or the marvellous and incompre¬ 
hensible, and carrying strong cursings or anathemas against all who oppose them or 
introduce learning at variance with them, must have this retarding and injurious effect 
upon us. If so, it becomes our duty to repress all superstitions and “ mysteries 
assured, that when these disappear, turmoil, misery, and crime will also fly away. 

Colonel Tod writes' that the serpent of Boodha possessed all science and pure 
religion, which Krishna as an Eagle had to fly far and wide to obtain from Boodha. 
Christians say that Mahomed flung th6 world back many centuries, csp(>cially in 
Asia ; but Mahomedans rightly repel this as a slander. 

Let me here make a few remarks upon that good, because necessary feature in 
the Jews—common to us all, viz., the continual changing of their ideas of God as they 
advanced in intelligence. Jews for ages clung to the stone which they said their 
])atriarch Jacob set up, and which they removed to Jerusalem. The houses of .their 
gods were Beth-els (literally houses of El), and all over Syria, and indeed Asia Minor, 
Sivaik Shrines were known as Betuli, that is Lingams, or Maha-Dcvas. According 
to Lewis and the learned Bochait, the Plienicians Avere the first worshippers and 
anointers of Eetyls. During tliis rage for Lingam-worship, the southern tribes 
condemned Yonism, or as they called it Dove-worship, l)y tlicir kinsmen th(> 
Samaritans on Mount Gcrizim. Maimonides disliked the worsliip of Ba-al-Peor, which 
lie said (hut 1 think ignorantly) “ consisted of exhibitions of the Yoni to him,” for 1 
find that the worship was that common in the east. St Jeronu! said, “ it (Poor) was 
ju'incipally worsliipped by women”—“ Colentibiis maxime fa'ininis Baal Phegor ob 
obsceni magnitudinem quern nos priapum possumiis appcllare.” ^ 

We have lost much of the true worslii]) of tin* Jciwish tribes, from tlie various 
destructions of their records'; l)ut above all from that Aveeding out ol' gross, degrading, 
and objective features •f their early worshi]), Avliich necessitatcal tins olrscuring, if not 
blotting out, not only CA'^ery t(irm or sentence Avliich shoAved the “ image ” of a God—a 
feature forbidden in their faith, about perhaps the tim('. of David, though little 
attended to till the fifth century B.C., but also the obscuring of everything to(j anthro¬ 
pomorphic for the advanced ideas of the third century, when their “ shreds and scraps 
of leather’’-literature, began to be gathered together, and took a form which seemed to 
consolidate the people and m.ake them a nation. 

I long since came to the opinion, to which evciy student of Asiatic faiths must 
come, and which I am glad to say Bishop Colenso has now thoroughly established as 
correct, that the worship of the Jews was precisely that of the people amongst whom they 
* Bajasthan, I. 537. - Sellon’s “ Hindoo Annotations,” p. 27. 
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dwelt, and that the only God they knew of in Arabia, or until they got into Canaan, 
was El-Elohe or Elohim, after which they adopted the God Yacliveh of the 
Phenicians, calling him Yahveh, Jahvch, or Jhavh or Jhuh, which perhaps was the 
reason their Arabian brethren called them Jews. This change did not, however, 
apparently take place for many centuries after the era which we are asked to accept as 
that of the mythical Moses (1490 B.C.). It seems most probable that the tribes of II, 
that is, “ Is-Iia-El,” remained true to El and Arkite, or the more gross forms of 
Phallic faith, until the period of full contact with the great Solar-worshipping nations 
on their east, viz., the eighth century B.C., as the period treated of in 2 Kings xvii. 
There we are told that the King of Asyria sent men, no doubt priests, from the strong¬ 
holds of Sun-worship, Ham-ath, Kootha, and Sepharvaim, all words which taken in 
syllables or together signify the sun. A priCst of El or of Beth-el went up to try and 
stop the defection, but it was of no use, see verse 29th and onward, for they feared not 
the Lord, who had “ named Jacob, Is-ra-el ” or a son of El. Of course the change 
had begun long before then, but this Wfis probably the final flicker of the national 
worship of El. 

Dr Inman gives this subject much learned criticism in chapter x. of Vol I. Ancient 
Faiths, and here I mean only to point the young reader’s attention to it, for I do not 
write here for the learned, but only the ordinary orthodox public. Any cursory reader 
will observe that in Samuel’s time there wiis a very apparent change in nomenclature; 
Terminations ending in El arc less frequent, giving place to Al, Ar, .^h, Jah and 
Ja ; whilst Shams and Shemish or Esh—denoting a solar deity, then constantly appear. 
This may be shown in juxta-position thus :— 

Micha-^7 (who is like God). Araka-El (The Marshal of God). 

(Fire of God). Gabri-A7 (strength of God). 

Bethu-i^7. liehh-Sheineiih. 

Hann‘^c/. Haum-6a/, 

El-Shernesh (The Sun is El). /r-Shemesh (City of the Sun). 

AzTi-El. i;7-eazar. 

J'sA-Baal. 

Azar~taA. /o-ezar. 

Obad-m4. Abad-ia/i. 

These names have visibly gravitated towards the Greek Iah, (which the Hebrews 
preferred pronouncing, 1A0U)\ lie who was Hades in winter, Apollo and Zeus in 
early summer, Helios in the heats, and '' loved lAO or ADHONA or Adonis'' in har¬ 
vest. This subject will be found well worked up in Bishop Colenso s excellent Lecture IV. 
on the Pentateuch ; see also the nomenclature as developed in Judges ii., iii. and vi. 
All the above words if analysed, would lead to very important results which I cannot, 
however here dwell upon. ^ Most of my readers probably know that ADONIA 
usually translated ‘^Jehovah” or Lord, is the Phenician Gon OF Love, and in Hebrew 
signifies “ a pillar that is Toth or the Jewish Seth; see Leigh's Hebrew Lexicon. But 


Ram-i-El (Son of God). 
Abdi-A7 (Servant of God) 
Bcth-m/i. 

Jo-hannah. 

En-Shemish (Fountain of S.). 
Azdru»6a/. 

Baal-^a/i. 

Ab-deus (Tyrian). 
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I must not anticipate all my chapter on Judean Faiths; I only here wish to establish the 
facts of the so-called Israelites being like all the tribes and nations of ancient times, 
and indeed more than three-fourths of all on earth even at the present time, ad¬ 
dicted to the practice of Phallic or of highly sensual solar faiths. The Jews arc indeed 
one of the very last western peoples who had a temple built over an ut^wn natural 
rock or “ Parvati,” as we in India 
would call this. I give here an 
outiine sketch of the shrine over 
the holy rock, which Mr W. Simp¬ 
son, the well-known artist, has 
kindly sketched for me. I neg¬ 
lected to do this, or even consider 
the subject, when I visited Jeru¬ 
salem now many years ago, being 
unaware then of the very ancient 
faith it pourtrayed, and its extreme 
importance. 

From this sketch which shows 
all in relative proportions, it is 
difficult to realise the effect of a 
great, rough, ugly and unhewn rock, 
rising up in the very midst of a 
beautiful temple; so willmyreaders 

to innif^’inc for thcnisclvos the l?'lg-64.—THK8O-CALLBDM0SK01'‘0MAU, over the BACREMCOCK and owe, JKKU8AI.EM. 

effect of seeing such a primeval production several feet high, with a well and dark cave 
below it, in the very centre of St Peter’s or St Paul’s; or still better, exaggerate the idea, 
and suppose it a score of feet high, and they will then perhaps appreciate more clearly 
and forcibly the real faith meant to be pourtrayed, and here still asserting its intense 
endurance and obstinacy. It is of course the same faith as that which for many long 
centuries has prevailed all over the parent laud of the Syrian tribes, and which still 
sits in theMekan Shrine; but the male or right'hand phjise, the Siva is there, and the; 
Sivi here ; for the place of the ark was, say some, over the top of the sacred rock of the 
temple, now still covered by a noble dome. 

Both Jews and Mahomedans thought their own shrine the centre or “ navel ol 
the eaith; ” and for a long time Mahomed could not make up his mind which to select, 
the Argha or Akros of Hierosolyma, or “ the black stone ” of Abraham in the Al-ka- 
ba; he abhorred the idolatry of the laud of Syria however, and this with his native. 
Arabian love for the free desert of his youth, determined him to choose the latter. 
We see in this holy Jewish slmine one of the oldest features of the Phallic laith 
:—viz., that of the Cave and holy covered well, which no one may see into ; and it is 
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believed that pure water exists here, though the highest point of the hilly range. 
The mass above the well—the Yoni or womb, is of course the Umbo or the oracle 
or Pi of Am or Ham—the sun or heat; and the whole, the Omphalos of the earth.” 
Plutarch in his Is, et Osir, 42, tells us that Omphis was an Egyptian deity Euergetis 
'Evspym;, or ^Benefactress; and we know that anciently all such spots were called 
Ilar-AIOmpi, which Greeks called for brevity Al-Ompi, or Delphi was such a 

])lace, and called OmphlEl, or umbilicus of the world. Temples built on such 
spots were often called Prutaiicia or Puratlieia, and had a tumulus or high altar 
for fire rites, for Siva or the Sun is nothing separated from Agni. 

I wish my readers very clearly to understand what we have here on this Jeru¬ 
salem Omphi—Moriah, or Meroo, now surmounted by what Europeans call the Mosk of 
Omar. The proper name for this fine building is Kabet-EsSakra, usually translated 
the Dome of the Rock, but which appears to me to signify the Tomb of the rock, or cave, 
or rocky abyss; for this cave is, I think, here the principal and most revered object, 
and has no name if we take the word Ka1)et '' to signify a dome instead of a tomI> 
or cave, which its Indian analogue Kaher does. Under or below the cave floor we 
have a ^^well of spirits'' called locally Bir-Aruav, the entrance of which is shut and 
forbidden to all unbelievers. It is thus the ancient Ark or lOna. I extract the fol¬ 
lowing details from the liandbooks of 1872, given to visitors of Mr Wm. Simpson s beau¬ 
tiful paintings of ‘'Underground Jerusalem,in the Pall Mall Gallery. 

The Sacred Cave imder the Sakrah. —“ It is thouglit that this cave extended under the ropk beyond 
its present dimensions. The wall on the north sounds hollow when struck, which confirms this idea. 
There are four stations. The one at the foot of the stair is that of David. It is a Gothic niche of 
marble. The Place of Abraham is the square hole to the right. The Place of Solomon is a fragment 
of marble on the left, and that of Elias, also called St George, is the largest structure on the right. The 
Hole in the Sacred Jiock has a liykl snspeaded throngh it. The circular plate in tho floor is thejhoh^ 
leading down to the Bir AruanJ or “ Well of Spii-its,” a second cave beneath. The slanting pillar across 
the stair was put to preserve the rock (wliich was supposed to hang in the air) from falling, and causing 
accidents. This cave, according to Mr Forgusson’s theory of the topography of Jerusalem, is tho real 
Holy Sepulchre ; the splendid building above, called the Mosk of Omar, being, according to this theory, 
the church built by Constantine.” 

The Sakrah, 07' Sacred Rock. —“ The so-called Mosk of Oraar is called the Kuhhet-es-Sakrah, or 
Dome of the Bock, because it is built over this holy stone, supposed to have been tho threshing-floor o( 
Araunah the J ebusite, and hence tho traditional site of the Temple. According to some theories, the ark 
was placed on this rock ; according to others, it was the site of the great altar. The Sakrah was described 
by Sophronius, tho Patriarch of Jerusalem, to Omar, as ‘ the rock on which God spake to Jacob ; whicli 
Jacob called the Gate of Heaven ; the Israelites, the site of the Holy of Holies, which is in the middle of 
the earth, and was the holy place of Israel, and is held by them in such veneration that, wherever they 
are, they turn their faces towards it when they i)ray.* ‘ The Franks (Christians) had built an oratory 
and altar over the Sakrah itself, and filled it with images and idols; ’ these Saladin removed, and re¬ 
stored it to its original condition as a mosk. The Christians are also said to have cut off portions of 
the Sakrah, and sold them in Sicily and Constantinople for their weight in gold.’ In the present day the 
traditions respecting this wonderful rock are principally Mahomedan. Moslems believe that it is ‘ the 
centre of the tvorld, and on the Day of Resum'ection the angel Israfil will stand upon it to blow the last 
trumpet. It is also eighteen miles nearer heaven than any other place in the world : and beneath %t^ 
the source of every drop of sweet water that flows on the face of the earth, that is of all female energies. 
It is supposed to be suspemded miraculously between heaven and earth. They believe that it camefrovi 
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/teav&h Mid that it will return again on the last day. According to the story, it is the scene of the 
Prophet’s night journey from the Holy City, his footprint, whence he started, being a shrine on the 
western side. It also bears the mark of the angel Gabriel’s hand, who had to lay hold of the rock, or it 
would hav| ascended with the Prophet, and the end of all things must then have come. The traditions 

connected with the sacred rock are far too many to relate.The north end has been all cut 

down ; so has the west; and although the first impression of any one looking at it is,, that it is just 
like any rough rock on the top of a hill, a more careful inspection indicates that a tool has been used upon 
it in many places. It is about 60 by 50 feet in extent, and is surrounded by a circle of four piers 
and twelve pillars, which support the dome above. The impression produced by this rough rock, 
canopied by silk of many hues, and covered by one of the grandest of ancient temples, built of 
the finest marbles and mosaics, is difficult to describe; for it is exceptional among temples. The 
real rock, rude as it seems to the eye, is more awe-inspiring, under such circumstances, than the 
finest picture or sculpture which art. ever produced. The sacred cave is under the south-east 
corner.” 

At the north end of the rock, there is a place scooped out as if for some rite, and 
a cavity in front of it, which, it is said, was for sacrifice by those who assert that the 
rock was the altar of the temifie. Christians used this rock as an altar, and some of 
the tool marks upon it are held to have occurred during their doniinatioii. Cave and 
Fire rites are not yet extirpated from Jerusalem, nor, indeed, from any nation of 
earth. Christians still rush for sacred fire to the holy taive at the birth of Sol, and 
men and women strive, in secret nooks, to pass naked through such holy fire as will 
appear further on ; see also Inman’s Symbolism, 2d Ed. 1874, j). 112. Nor has Mount 
or Omplii-Worship (that is V'enus’ Mount, or the Mans veneris), or at least intense 
veneration almost amounting to worship, disa])])eared among Jews and Syrians. Mounts 
Moriah, Zion, and Calvary are as sacred to thousands, as Mount Mei’oo is to hundrt'ds of 
thousands. Wherever we find a dome oi- skull (Calvaria.) shaped hill (and of course a 
Lingam one also), whether in-Asia oi- Africa, we are certain to hear that it is revered if 
not actually worshipped; and not only so, but that all olijocts like this skull and cone, 
are so too; moreover, as many as possible will be made like to these, as cak(w for the 
gods, or even for use in temples, &c., on which a few words. 

The Ecv. J. Bathurst Deane tells us that “ hojiey cakes, with rai.sed lumps upon 
them like navels, were carried by noble virgins in their hands in golden ba.skcts,” and 
that such formed “ a very important part of the procession,” and rites, and ceremonies 
of Bacchus,^—that in these baskets “ were also Sesamum, sriudl jvjravmJs, 'ivool, grains 
of salt, and a SEKPWT." (Serpent Worship, p. 188 ). “The pcojfic followed” these 
maids with these occult insignia “ crowned with seipcnts, carrying them in their hands, 
brandishing them over their heads, and shouting with great vehemence iha, ivm, Euia, 
which, being roughly aspirated, says (Clemens Alexcandrinus, will denote a female serpent.” 
Some thought the words meant “Eve, Eve,” as connected with the serpent, but the 
Bev. Mr Deane says there is no doubt it simjfiy meant Ephia or Epia, or Ob, Obia, 
&c., meaning the Great Serpent Deity. The shape of the cakes was, in plan and 
section, like the priestly hats and shields, page 185, Fig. 68, 69, cand these are con- 
finued by the Roman Church in the symbolic hats of all orders below the rank of 
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Fig. 66.--Ka\'l*TIAN KINO AT WOttSllIP. 


bishop. Hats or head-dresses have also always formed a conspicuous emblem of faiths, 
from the Phallic cone on the Tibetan Lama—worshipping Boodhist though he be 
(see that strange Phallus which Hue gives us at page 92 of his 2d voL, figure further 
on) to those of Western Asia, Europe, and Africa, which I give in Figs 66 itnd 105, 
iv. 5, and elsewhere. The Rev. Mr Deane correctly says, that the cones were intended as 
representations of the miis rays, and are sometimes seen in the hands of priests kneeling 
before the sacred serpent, .... the supplicating minister of the god offers a pyramid in 
his left hand, while the right is held up in adoration; on his head is the deadly asp.” 
Now, what is this worship but the requests of this “ man of god” that he would make 
these emblems of the people fruitful, and so bless the nation with abundance of offspring, 

the only blessings early races appreciated. I give here an 
illustration from Mr Sharpe’s Egyptian Mythology, page 
61, of such an offering being made by a king or priest “ to 
the dreaded Kabiri.” Mr Sharpe considers this suppliant 
to be a King of Sais, and states that similar drawings 
abound of Thebaic Kings making these “ofierings to 
Amon-Ra,” that is to the Heated or Passionate Sun of Fer¬ 
tility. The learned gentleman is not however acquainted, 
I think, with Asiatic or Egyptian Phallic lore, for be 
calls the Phalli here “ Cones of baked clay! ” I should fancy they are just such 
Lingam-like sweet-bread as we still see in Indian Sivaik Temples. I think the 
double-headed bovine deity is Isis, or Osiris and Isis, that is. Sun and Moon in con¬ 
junction, and that the two cones represent male virility as well as the Lingam, all 
such emblems being made, if possible, with a doulde signification. They correspond to 
the two stones on coins as seen in Plates IV. 2 ; VI. 2 ; XIII. 1, and elsewhere. We 
can imagine the afflicted Philistines, Bethshemites, and Attic Greeks, who offended 
against the Arkite and Bacchite energies, making just such offerings as this royal 
Ophite is here doing. 

“ The sacred cakes of honey and flour were marked,” says the Rev. Mr Deane, 
" with the Omphalos, and were offerings made at the shrine of the Sacred Scrj)ent;” and 
we know, as a matter of correct history, that the live serpent kept in the Akropolis of 
Athens, and the serpent of Metele, were fed on these cakes (Deane 189) ; so also the 
dragon of the Hesperidcs, and the serpents in the cave of Trophonius. This 
Omphalos cake, the Rev. writer explains, “ is a boss, upon which is inscribed a spiral 
line ” similar to that which is seen on rude stones in Ireland, and whieh, as Quintus 
Gurtius says, is also found on the rude stone at the temple of Jupiter Amon in Africa; 
it is simply the prepuce in a slightly disguised form, and I say this after having seen 
hundreds of these quite undisguised. It appears that a spiral is also made to 
envelope the mystie baskets of the Bacchic orgies, “ and that such an Omphalos with 
spiral, or, in this case, I fancy, a zodiacal zone round it, was kept at Delphi (Strabo 
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and Deane), because, says Pausanias, this was the middle of the earth. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians had a similar Omphalos at Phlius in Akaia, but I fancy this was not so clearly 
a boss, so that perhaps the object was a Sri-Linga; see Bryant 11. 109, who very 
correctly* derives Omphalos from Om-plii-el, the mouth or oracle of the Sun (An. I. 
307). I suspect that the peculiar broad-brimmed hat of Italian priests, with boss in 
centre, denotes a Yonite instead of the old Phallic Worship with which the ancient 
hats of the Flamens were in accordance. Hats, Helmets, Crowns, and Tiaras were 
all highly significant objects, as will appear from various matters hereafter to be treated 
of; here I desire merely to call attention to them, and give this drawing to let my 
readers bear this feature in mind. Kings, Chiefs, and Priests do not wear such symbols 
as these without thought and meaning, and in the 
first line the symbols arc clearly nn'ant to de¬ 
note upholders of Lingaitc faitlis, and those in tlic 
otlier two columns, Solar, arid pliallo-Sohir cult. 

The spear, or Quiris (after which the. (juir'ina.] liill is 
named) with its wra,pper, was the oldc^st .symbol of 
the purest Nature-worsliippcrs. Tlje. bo.ss upon a 
shield was an (Jmphalos and a highly venenited 
part; and added much to the high value all the an¬ 
cients set upon their shields. Warriors specially re¬ 
vered and held sa,cred rites in connection with their 
shields, as sailors did in the case of their rudders ; 
indeed, both (lasses here and there still do so in 

4-1-.^-. T • 4 . 1 (.-»1 1 —the SYMKOUSM OF HATH, CItO'WNS, HELMETS, <tc. 

the Jiiafit. J iiave already given at pjyge 131, draw¬ 
ings of rudders and a shield adorned hy serpents, su(*]i as may bo aliundantly found in 
(lassical atlases and dictiemaries; and pointed out that the grea,t Ce,sar’s fir-st gift, after 
his conrpiests in Hritain, to his favourite—the Venus Cenitrix of Rome, was a shield 
embossed with Biitish pearls, a highly significant ornamcTit, which a Cesar and a Solomon 
could appreciate, the latter having made,, 
we are told, three liuncb’ed shields of gold, 
which we see from 2 Chron. ix. 16, V’cre for 
religious and not war-like purposes. Dr In¬ 
man gives these drawings of what he con¬ 
ceives, not without reason, to have been their 
shape. No. 70 was the very peculiar Argha 
and Yoni-like form of the shield of the pious 
Templars, aU of whose relics teem with 
Phallo-Solar ideas. 

The orthodox Hislop, in his “Two Babylons,” tells us that the “ bouns,” buns or 
bread offered to the gods from the most ancient times, were similar to our “hot-cross buns 

I. 2 a 
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Rcphidim, to contain the two later stones, which the leader is said to have taken up 
to “ the Jhavh ” to be engraved by him, and also probably to contain the previously 
worshipped or revered articles—viz., the Eduth, or first testimony of Exodus xvi. 34; the 
pot of manna ; rod, or Baton ; the sprig of almond tree, -and other articles of divina¬ 
tion. Bishop Colcnso makes it al^undantly clear’ that wo had no grand ark and 
paraphernalia, as alluded to in the closing cha.ptors f>f Exodus by some interpolating, 
though no doubt pious and zealous adherent of a later fiiith; all this is foreign to the 
ide<as and knowledge of the first Eloliistic writer.’’ 

The Bishop truly says, “ There is no record of the construction ” of any such 
article as Jews and Christians commonly believe in I The original story, he con¬ 
siders, is a very clear and simple one, if we try to see it as given to us. by Elohistic 
writers. Thus, when Moses required two more stones to rc'place the first heavenly 
ones, “ the Jhavh said to me, ‘ Hew thee two tables of stone like the first, and come 
up unto me into the mountain, and vmke thee an ark of wood.' ” This was probably 
to prevent a second fracture. Moses replied, “ So 1 made an ark of shittim wood.” 
Then we are unceremoniously told in Num. x. 33 that tiny took up this ark-box and 
disparted from the mount, with no doubt the Eduth and the two stones in it. At 
this time it may be infci'i'cd that neither Moses nor others know of any r(q)re8(mtative 
of the ttu'i'ilile nature-Cod of Sinai, save the two stones, the Eduth, and his 
outside representation—the “man of Cod’s” }-od, baton, or hlissi. 1 look upon it that 
the Jewish Eduth rcpre..scntcd the temple obelisk, Most's’ rod, the magic rod of Egyp¬ 
tian p]-i(>sts, and the Nissi, Bet-el, Betulus or Sta.ndai'd usually of stone, which this 
people er(*c.ted and worsliij)ped all oV(;r their lalid as soon as they settled down. 

Ada.m seems to have been the first Cod-like idea, and was naturally sym¬ 
bolised in tlie Lingam. The word still mea.ns a Linga.ni, more especially with Shemites 
and Mahoinmedans; whilst Seth or Set becaiiK^ to Jews, as their owm .special pro- 
g('nitor, their Adam or Linga, Avhich Creeks called Betuli. Noh or Noah then 
took the place of SetJi, and Abraham and Moses followed Noah. All these 
received in their lifetime inl-ense revcrcnoc!, and posthumous worship, Adam and 
Abra,ham are still spoken of as the intimate “frieaids of Cod,” a.nd oidy men¬ 
tioned by all Shemites with that reverence wdth which tdiristians allude to Christ. 
As statuary was impossible in these ages, I have said it was oidy a natural 
necessity that a lingam or column should represent a male, and a cavit}’, ark, dome, 
or oval-shaped object, a female progenitor; so that all womhip of these i)a,rents at once 
became arkite or lingaitc, and therefore exhibited itself in worship of these forms. 
Numerous old writers assurer us of the worship of Adam, Seth, Noah, and others, by 
which we must understand the worship of pilhirs or Matsebas (Bible '‘Images'"), as the 
only possible representations of these groat old fathei’s, remembering that whatever may 
have been the meaning of pillars and arks (Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sarah) in 
“Lee. on Pent, and Moabite Stone: " Lon., 1873. Chap, xviii. * P. 23G. Ex. xxiv. ; Dout 
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the minds of the first setters-up of these, the mass of the people soon came to lose 
the original idea, seeing in them only the emblems of generation and gestation. 
The Jews, say several old Avriters, adored Noah under the emblems of a man, ark and 
serpent, thus adding the necessary concomitants, heat, fire, or j>assion. There was, 
says tradition, also a curious early worship of blood —the blood of Abel, which is still 
the worship of men of the Moody and Sankey clasa The Jews continually spoke of the 
blood of righteous Abel. It took the place on many octtasions of the “ Stone of Swear¬ 
ing ”—Jhavh Foederis ; all good Sethians swore on it, just as they also did on the thigh, 
as we .see in the leavmCi Gregorie's Notes on Scripture, \yAgQ 119 et seq., quoting 
the erudite “ Master Seldcn and others.” Here also we get the prayer which Sethians 
used to “offer daily before ihr, body of Adam," which, tAS the volume is now rare, I 
will give some details concerning; Imt will my readers kindly remember in reading it 
—that which the writers forget, that the word “ Adam ” signifies lingam. It appears, 
from both the Sabid Aben Bairic and the Arabic Catena, that there existed tlie 
following “short litany, said to have l)oeu conceived by Noah;” and that these 
Sethites used to say tlicir jirayera daily in the Ark before the body of Adam, and “ in 
the name of the blood ” of Alad, so that he Avas the early Christ. This is given to us 
by tradition quite as good as any on Avhich churches rely. 

PuAYER OF Noah. 

“ 0 Lord, excellent act thou in tliy truth, and there is nothing great in comparison of thee. Look 
upon us with the eye of mercy and compassion. Deliver u.s from this deluge of watens, and set our feet 
in a largo room, lly the sorrows of Adam, thy first-made man ; by the blood of Abel ,thy lioly one ; 
by the righteousness of KEl’ll, in wliom thou art well-pleased : number us not amongst tho.se who 
have transgressed thy statutes, but take us into thy merciful care ; for thou art our Deliverer, and thine 
is the praise for all the works of thy hand for evermore. And the sons of NOAII said Amew, Lord.” 

The learned and pious Grogoric then goes on to account for the body of Adam 
being above ground in this year of tin; flood, said to have Ixuin 2348 B.c. ; for even 
allowing to him the mytliical age of 930 yciars, still he Inid by that time been dead 
7^ centuries.’ It appears, hoAvcver, that w(dl-estahlishcd traditional history affirms 
that the grciat ancestor’s “ dead body should be kept above ground, till a fullness ol 
time sliould come to commit it to the middk,' of the earth by a priest of the most high 
God.” “ Now “ the priest who was to officiate at the funeral, they say, was Melchise- 

’ According to Usher :— ^ We require to accustom ourselves to Scrip- 
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dec; and that he buried the body at Salem, which might very well be the middle of 
the habitable world” (Gregorie, p. 121). Further, Bagater’s Comprehensive Bible 
tells us, in the note to Gen. xiv. 18, that noble Jews and Samaritans held Melchisedev 
to be Shem, which Calmet elaborately supports, whilst our annotator informs us 
that “Salem was most probably Jerusalem”! Gregorie, qiioting Hebrew tradition, 
says “this body of Adam was embalmed and transmitted from fether to son by a 
reverend and religious way of conveyance, till at last it was delivered by Lamech into 
the hands of Noah, who, being well advised of tliat fasliion of the old world, whicli 
was to worship God toward a ct'.rtain phua;, and cousid«'ring with himself that tlii.s 
could not be toward the right, wliich was the east, und(!r tlu; incoTistaucy and incon¬ 
venience of a ship, pointed out the middle of the Ark for llie place of prayer.” Here, 
quoting the ancient Caten. Aral)., c. 25, Ibis. 56 b.—lie says, “ So soon a.s ever the 
day began to break, Noah stood up tow'ards the body of Adam (lingam-jiillar), and 
before the Lord—^he and his sons, Sem, Ham, and Ja])heth, and Noah prayed ; ”—so that 
here we have one of the most ])erfcct jiictures possilile of a Phallic church—the men all 
• bowing down in the centre of the Argha before the liiitfani-god— Argha-Nat —great 
Siva—the mast of the Ark-boat. Need we ask what the two stones of later days 
were, or how arranged, or what this Tebah, and its type the pis, A ron, or Ark meant'(' 
Was it not the abiding-place of the Cod, the “ bread-giver,” El, Eloho, 10, or he, the 
great Egyptian forefather Yoosef, who reposed, “being personihed,” like this Adam in 
an ark— Aron, see Heb. of Gen. 1. 26.“ The subject of lig. 28, p, 80. is this Ark idea, and 
still floats on Indian rivers. The, keeping of the Adamite lingiim, till it could be fixed 
deep into “the centre-navel of the, earth, is a thoroughly Eastein and Kivaik idea. 

The Ceglonese —Hindoos and Boodhists (see what is said under the head Merou) 
say that their Nebo or Poor, the holy mount Adam, also sinks right into the c(‘ntre of 
the earth, and so say all those, who make continual pilgrimages to, and bow before 
this great high central mountain. Ignorant pilgrims fancy it. is called after the lirst. 
Moslem or Jewish Parent—nay Jewish god, and for the most jiart worsliij) it purely as 
a lingam and call it Eiva, of which imn-e in its place. The Delphi tri 2 )lc-seipent 
column, was also buried “in the wuitre of the earth,” and the. ]Vlalia-De.va of Central 
India is said to be situated “ in the centre of the. ea,rth,” and so on. The mc'aning of 
Ge and her centre is, in all the stories, veuy j’oorly veiled. As cojinected with the 
Jewish love of Stone or E,oek-wmrship, a.nd confirmatory of what 1 ha ve a.dvaucc'd as 
to their having early taken to holy stones, and got their first two fi'oni heaven, 1 may 
mention that we have numerous traditions, as well as historical evidence ol both Stoiu* 
and Pock-reverence, if not worship, by them, dovm t.o even this c.entury. Gregorie, at 
p. 118, commenting upon Deut. xxii. 8, tells us of a. veiy holy stone, which could not 1 k‘ 
the rock or tomb over which the “ Mosk of Omar” now stands. He sjjcaks on the 
authority of the Talmud— the Geniara in Baba Metzui, saying, “ In Hierusalem there 
^ Tehah is the word used for Noah\^ Ark, and Aron for the Ark-6oa;. ^ Note iji IJagster^s Com, Bihh. 
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was a stone of the Strays; he that had lost or found anything was to repair thither; 
he tliat liad found was to stand there to produce it, he that had lost, to tell the signs 

and marks ;.the Jew is bound to restore for the satisfying of the name 

of the Lord ” (Tscr or Hamor), so that it is liere plain that we have a stone acting the 
part of Jupiter Feederis, a “righteous TiOrd,” and Presence, b(ifore which aU are 
bf)und to act truthfully aud honestly. It wiis prol)ably a remnant of a Lingam or 
Pillar, such as the good aud pious King Josiah “ stood beside ” and made his compact 
(2 Kings xxiii. 3), as I am of opinion the present fragment of the “ black stone ” in the 
wall of Al-Ka-aba of Meka is,—see my illustration under “ Arabian faiths.” 

The Jewish temple idcii to the present moment is still that of a fetish or magical 
idol which no unbeliever can understand or should be permitted to behold. Up to 
the time when the Kabbim WfU'e expelled their city, th(‘y insisted on the constant and 
miraenlous interpositions aud (wen sayings of their Jhavh. Thus “ flesh they said could 
not corrupt on his altar, and any woman smelling the offerings could not miscarry; 
rain could not put out the everlasting tire, nor the wind hinder the smoke from rising 
towards h(',aven as of old like jullar.” This is a purely 8h'aik idea; it was Siva’s 
mode of proving himself to Yishnoo. All Jerusalem is so holy (on account of “this 
rock, my Elohim,” 2 Sam. xxii. 3—Ps. xviii. 2), that “ nothing that has happened to 
it from the time of Solomon is capable of profaning it,” and so on, see Clalmet, Art. 
J(nusalem. (Ian anything be mon^ superstitious? Not Benares, nor any place or ])0ople I 
know of in the East, secmis to have a more (h'gi’arhxl idea of the Almiglity Hjririt which 
we call Cod, than tlu^ utterers and believei-s of such nonsense. No rcsjtectable Hindoo 
of ordinary cducaliou would so talk or think. 

In regard to the shape Avhich the Eduthmay have taken, 1 have shown in Fig. 
76 the ordin.'uy lingam as standing on the toj) of the ark—“ the mercy seat ” as we 

hav(^ it translap'd, which is, however, rather too 
grand a ]diras(!, and not at all so ajijnopi'iate 
as the proper translation, which signifies ‘ the 
place, of sacrifice,’ or the j)lace for making offer¬ 
ings, or ‘ the^mopdmto/yp/fmc’”- the. 
of iJie LXX., in fa.ct, the Argha. The step adjoin¬ 
ing this is where we see worshippers come and 
dej)Osit their rice, fhnvers, &c. I am half inclined 
to think, however, that the Eduth of Moses was 
feminine!, as he seemed to jereJer the Arkite 
spnbolism to that of the Bull or Aaronic Calf or 
(lone; and if so, this Egyptian ark—an ordinary 
one, such as we see in Kitto’s Pictorial Bible at 
Exodus XXV. aud in many other books—might j)bssibly be what Moses would adopt. 
Whether male or female, of course when travelling it was shut up inside the ark, 
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together with all the other articles of the cult, as the phallic rod, almond sprigs, 
two stones, &c. Nor would the Eduth on all occasions be shown to the public, for 
we read that it was usually beliiud a veil, sec Ex. xxvii. 21, and elsewhere. 

The vase in Fig. 72 represents female nature—Isis or Ishtar, which priests are here 
seen carrying, for all people to adore. Its cover is (Jsiris or Asher, the Ram of the vernal 
year; at the door sits Apis or Siva’s representative, the Nauda or Bull, or it may be 
the tiger of similar salacious signification ; on this chest we sec also all the symljols of 
creation and fertility; the head bending over the ]>askets or eorn-sheaf-l^oking objects 
.being, I believe, the Lotus, though it is customary to call them feathers, &c. Of 
course wandering Arabs—encamped, about 1500 b.c., under the shadow of Mount 
Sinai, and led by a Midianite Slick, even thougli he might be learned in some 
Egyptian matters—were not likely to have had anything so perfect as the subject of this 
illustration, not to say these wonderfully developed hhais we rein] in Exodus xxv. and 
onwards. Being, howevei', bri(;kmakcrs, and jiossibly artizans in Egypt for many years 
(not 400 or 430 but “four generations” or some 120 years), we may grant that they 
saw the imagery of the Egyptian faith, and would try to make the best Adam or 
Adama their circumstances admitted of Moses, we know, gave very special orders 
regarding a pot or vase of manna being laid up before the .Mduth (pi'obably in imita¬ 
tion of this Egyptian vas(*), so perha]is he in this way fiivonrcd both sects (the 
Lingam and Yonites) of the tribes, for a vase with bread in it is a reriUthle God of 
bread— Beth-leJie/m or Ephrata, a vase being a real “ house ”—Lady or “ Distri¬ 
buter of Bread,” thus we have our Lord the Eduth and our Lady, the Eduth—Siva 
and Sivi. 



Fig. 73.— TIIK A«K OF PJllLK WITH KNLAUGKD SYMBOL—MAN AND WOMAN 


I give here another well-known Egyptian ark, that usually called “ the Ark of 
Phile,” in which we see two figures, representing in the language of Egyptian hierogly- 
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lAics, simply Man; botli are seated in cups and surrounded by ‘‘cherubim and seraphim,” 
winged deities, representing the Sun, and therefore fertility ; the upper one has a 
lingam overhead ; the whole shrine is encircled by a band proceeding ivom two 
lotuses. Th(^ stc‘ersnian of tliis sacked boat is Passion, or the Serpent, and on stem and 
st(‘rn sits the Solar Viigin, while a phallo-serpent deity worships in front, and over 
all is exteiKhnl the beneiicent wings of “the Sun of Eighteousness,’'out of whose 
orb spring tAVo uprearcul serpents. On one side of this Ark of Phile, I have shown 
for clearness the real figure of tlie inner deity—D., as he sits in his cup or argha, the 
personation o? Siva, the Argha-Nat; it is so minute inside his ark as otherwise Kkely 
to escape notice. Mark the phallic-firc which precedes the Boat of Life. 

All these figures of men are shown as sitting with knees doubled up in a very 
peculiar position, thoroughly Asiatic, but thoroughly symbolic, and not without pre¬ 
cedent in regard to doiMe-initoiidres and banter, of vdiich this faith is most prolific. 

1 have therefore shown on the left hand of th(‘. ark, the two hieroglyphs for man and 
woman (M. and W.), which makes my surmise still more probable, the woman being 
shown as so very different from the man, tlu‘ knees down, and holding the holy cross, 
the symbol of life and tlui faitli. In some drawings the symbols spring from the 
(‘.(•litre of the figures. Now Asiatics, male and female, are not so diverse in sitting. 
In fact, women are to be seen more (‘-ommonly than men sitting in the- position h(n*e as- 
sigiKKl to man oidtj, so 1 can see no rciason, on the ground of the ordinary attitudes of the 
sexes, for this extraordinary and marked diflerencjc in tliis single respect. In the 
hieroglyphic mail also, we- are invited to see other IdiaJlic ideas—the Tmi T. ancient 
cross, and (!rux Ansai a.; thus the arms are spread out as far as is generally jrracticable, 
so that the head, vduch is (dwaijs the Sun, forms tlui yoni or circular handle-idea of the 
C. Ansata. An ark with any imagers, but especially with such as we see here and in 
the previous illustration, is a. most (*.omplete and potent symbol; it was once the com¬ 
monest in all faiths, for it is the boat by which all creation sails into life. In Egypt 
it was the Tebah nnn, the same name as this people gave to their capital, and which 
the wise LXX translators gave to Noah’s ark, a,s already noted. The widely different 
purposes of the Sinaitic ark made them (tall it an Aron [nx, which I believe may mean 
merely a Sun or Phallus-box—Ar and On tending towards this signification. Even if 
we hold to Ihirkliurst s fii’st meaning of Ar ik, the river or flood, we have a name of Siva, 
the On or Sun of the flood, or female energy, and this was Jah's box, who was the Sun 
our righteousness. All the Arabs probably called such Arks by this name, and they 
usually had articles in them very like, if not quite an 'hthoroK We read that the 
Egy[:)tians placed the truncated synjbol of the generative or productive principle im* 
mmieiit in nature ” on the jid-cover with cherubim wings, so that these arks or boxes 
—most important articles with nomads—really formed the pedestal for the Aidoion, 
or Lingam, as well as a safe place for its conveyance when on tour. All these tribes 
dealt largely in necromancy and divination of all kinds, and these chests had therefor(3 
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to carry the divining rods, wands, almond sprigs, “ stocks ” and staffs, Teraphim and 
Seraphim, Urim and Thumim,^ and Ephods, and, in short, all the paraphernalia of 
wild superstitious races, who were just emerging from the grossest fetish-worship. 

Mr Rawlinson in his 3d Vol. of “ Ancient Monarchies ” (p. 130 et seq.), shows us 
that the rods of Aaron and Moses had their exact counterpart in those of Egypt, in 
in the magic-working willow-wand of the Skyths, and in the Tamarisk rods of the 
Magi and present Tatars. Ilosea tells us of the stocks and staffs of Jhaveh’s “ holy 
people,” and Ezekiel of “ the branch ” which they put to their nose (viii* 17). Joshua 
was chosen “ according to the judgment ” of such articles as were contained in tlic 
holy cliest, and this was ciilled c-om- 
ino- “before Jehovah.” 

O 

Samuel and Saul greatly revered 
conical h ills and stone circles, and Saul 
was careful to seek his Deity near to 
stones, the conical Carmel, or gilgals. 

David M'as more partial to the Ei)hod 
or Sakti emblem, as arks and such 1 ike; 

.see 1 Sam. xxi ii. and xxx. Stone circles 
like the8(i, however, which Dr Inman 
gives from India and Ireland under 
the word Beth-gadpr or '‘Enclosed 
Temple,” or circle of stones, so fami¬ 
liar to us all over the world, were the 
undoubted holy shrines of all these 
tribes down to a very modern date. 

The severely orthodox and pious 
annotators of “Bagster’s Coinpre- 
henslee confess that tlic grand ark, tabernacle,and tent, iso magnificently descril»ed 

in various cha.})ters fi'om xxv. to end of Exodus, had an exact counterpart in the Phenician 
temples to Heraklcs, which is as we should expect; the rude highlanders would, of course, 
copy as they best could, the structures of the lowland and more advanced commercial sea¬ 
board people. Bagster’s marginal reading against Ex. xl. is that the Phenician temple to 
Hcrakles at Cadiz (Gedes) was a complete imitation of the Jewish temj)le and its ser¬ 
vices. Plan, structure, rites, and customs were all here just as the wandering Edume- 
ans had afterwards heard, and no doubt copied ; the contrary is the orthodox inversion 
of history, and overeight of the fact, that no such tabernacle or ark ol gold, &c., was 
constructed as related in Exodus, but possibly a simple ark-box as the Deuteronomist 
tells us in X. 1 to 5, and as Bishop Colenso thoroughly establishes in his lecture No. 
XVII. on “ Pentateuch and Moabite stone.” 

’ Ur or Or is liglit, and in Sanskrit Tumaa is darknos.^ but see page 29 n7ite. 

2 B 
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We must remember that besides all the Phallic lore, and divination or fortune-telling 
apparatus of the Jewish tribes, their “ holy of holies ” had also a most brutal shamble 
or altar, where cattle and sheep were daily killed and hacked to pieces, and roasted; at 

least one bullock and lamb every morning, 
and a lamb in the evening. This was 
the ordinary prescribed ration of the deity, 
together with a lighter repast to flavour the 
same, as twelve flour cakes, olive-oil, salt 
and spice. To regale his sense of smell, 
which is often particularly dwelt on as 
most pleasing to him, delighting as he did in 
burning fat and blood, there stood near by 
an “altar of incense,” which Aaron was 
ordered to burn when he dressed the lamps, 

FiK.7fl.—THE JEWISH AKK, ASHOWBKEAh, *N» INCB.'iSl!. aiul at (iVCll WllCll llC liglltcd tlieill, foV 

there it was that JclKivah was to give the childnai of Israel to know that he was their 
God through all their generations, and ev(;r dwelt in their midst—a matter which 
seems to have been ovcrlook(al fijr some thousands of years. 

In order to help my readers fully to rcidise the whok; horrid scene, I give here a 
sketch of its princijail features ; the ark and (tlnirulnm fbnns our Eduth, manna, 
almond-sprig, and poor Irleeding ox, whose flesh and fat is soon to rise “ as a sweet 
savor,” and burn and crackle on and around the bloody shamble. Without drawings 
and full details, I fear (Inistians will fail, as for many long years I did, to realise the 
barbarous scenes which this people daily gloated over. Jt requires colour and an 
artist to do “the holy place ” justice. 

Yet this p(\ople were not worse than others in the eaily times we are speaking of, 
but neither were they better. I doult not but that where this bullock lies, many “ a 
first-born ” had been dierim or devoted to tladr fi(u-cc deity; and I fear we must say 
that vsuch was not unknown down to the fourth or third century b.c., as other parts 
of this work will estiiblish. In their worship, ritcis, and paraphernalia, then, the 
Jewish people were only like their great neighltours the Phenicians, though un¬ 
doubtedly a little less advanced, partaking more of the Arabian, Hivite, and Perizite 
tribes. In those days all ])eopk;s believed in divination by cups, rods, serpents, hands, 
fire, smoke, stars, &c., also in the sanctity of particular spots, as rocks, hill-tops such as 
Hermon, Mount Zion, and Moriah or Mcroo, which two last were the Jewish Pal-a-tine 
and Caput-oline. Their early Judo-Egyptian patriarch of the shrine of ON, called the 
“ Increaser ” or “ Supplier” (loseph), who gave them bread in their extremity, is 
described as pi-ominently leading the way in divination arts. He began in his youth by 
foretelling dreams, and is described as owing all his wealth and position, and as saving the 
lives of aU his tribe, and therefore enabling their deity to Jceep his covenant with Abram, 
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solely through divination or the so-called interpretation of dreams. The cup or Egyptian 
vase—that same Ismian idea which we see on the Ark in page 190, Fig. 72, and very 
often in the sky over Christ—-the rising “ Son ” (Sun), and surrounded by the Thorny or 
Tri-sool god (page 202), was, said Joseph’s servants who pursued the brothers (Gen. xliv.), 
“My Lord’s divining cn/p!’ All Shemites divine by cups, and later legend says, 
that this cup which the ancient Persians called Jmni Jartmlieed, or the cup of Jam- 
sheed (a phallic term), was found afterwards filled with the elixir of immortality,.when 
digging to lay the foundation of Persepohs : the margin oi Bagster's Comprehensive 
BihU, from whieli I take the above, adds, that tlie Maliommedan patriarchs practist>. 
divination by cups. Most of us lia ve heard of the Pocnlum Boiii Demonis of the Bacch¬ 
analian orgies, which was contained in the Bacchic Ark or Basket, just as a similarly 
holy and highly ornamented cup is kept adjoining, or on tlie Christian altar. TheBacchic 
cup was passed round to the vodiries and called “ the cup of the good demon,” and was 
adorned on rim and cover unth seipeids and the. Baccluc head, or, as used to be 
thought. Medusa’s head, because it was encircled with serjients. This cuj) is held to 
have been dedicated to the Tria Nirnnua, one of whom was Agalho-Denwn. It was 
one of those mysteries, trv/ijSrjXov /ilya xa.1 /iu^rripm, wliicli all ancient peo])les kc])t in 
their holy of holi(!s or sacred ark, and for which, says the Pcv. J. Bathurst Deane, 
“Every nation upon earth had some holy rccepta.(de” (jx 193), and made as sym- 
holic as possible of their meaning, viz., of the dread mysteries of creation and gestation. 
Did not the wise Minerva, hide the great Eia'kthonius, fourth king of Athens, in 
an ark, and warn Kckrops never to op(‘n the box ? And wlnuc could be hav(‘ 
found a more appropriate, place for siudi a man-god ? for W(! ar(i told “his extremities 
(?) 'Were all serpents." .The Greek tales remind us of siraihir and probably much 
<)ld(;r ones, which we may safidy say c.ame from the. east; Greeks taught Komans, and 
Romans and Greeks taught Europe and later Chri.stians, and so Eurt)j)e learned to 
cling fondly to such fables, and to arkite, phallic a.nd solar mysteries. 

That there should be no mistake as to Joseph divining by .serpents, the two 
orthodox .savants, Faber and Deane, accurately consider the lite.ral meaning of the Old 
Testament words “divining" and “divination," and show us tlnit era Naeha.sh, is jauperly 
ti'anslated as bim'%, atid really signifies divination by serpents. Mr Faber adds, “ Gen. 
xliv. 15, implies the worship of Nachash," and “ therefon;,” justly says the Eev. J. B. 
Deane (p. 153), “ I argue that the serjjent was'an object of veneration in Egypt before 
the Exodus,” meaning the fifteenth century, when the, reveu-end g(aitleman imagined that 
some three millions or more of Jews came out ol Goshen. Such divination, which we 
may call Ophiomancy, was a very important matter in early days. Hebrews, Arabs, 
and Greeks, alike denoted this by a word signifying serpent, as Nachash, Alilat, and 
o/(novl^e(f6(jCi from OiCtivog snake ; this shows us that tin; Arab goddess Alilat was of Ser¬ 
pent root. We may remember the case of the serpent which climbed a tree and ate 
up the sparrows, and was turned into a stone before the confederate chiefs of Troy at 
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Aulis in Beotia under the divination of “ Calchas” (Kal-ka 1) a friest of the ophite god 
or Apollod Serpents often changed to stones, and occasionally to vases. 

We have a recorded case in Milner's Church History, of Christians turning a 
golden serpent into a vase which also seems to connect the worship of serpents, and 
vases or arks, with the far older Tree-faith. It appears from this ecclesiastical history 
(III. 113) that a Christian bishop, Benevento, found the Lombardians in 688 worshipping 
a tree on which was a golden serpent and a wild beast’s skin, which thus completely 
identified the cult with the Asiatic Maha-Deva and Hercules. The pious bishop at 
once cut down the tree and melted the serpent into a sacramental chalice, by no 
means, however, thus effacing the old faiths or ideas ; for 8erj:»cnts, cups, horns, vases, 
arks, and chalices, especially .sacrificial ones, have on eastern altars precisely the 
same religious signification ; and however angry the Lombardians may have been in 
the first instance, they had reason here for l)eing content in seeing their serpent in the 

cup under a cross, and at an eastern window. ^An ark or sacred boat or cist, is still 

maintained in the Roman Church under the name of the 
Pyx, in which they say is the body of the Saviour. Arka, 
in Sanskrit, signifies “ a ray of light,” and it is also one 

of the names of Osiris the sun-god. Argheia was the 

name of the celestial mother Juno (lOna) and of many 
great persons. Juno was the wife of Argos the builder of 
Argos, a capital of great serpent-worshippers. I give 
in Fig. 77, adjoining, the ordinary Pyx case, which it 
will bo srsen is highly emblematic, and would equally suit, 
in section, the summit of a Christian church spire, or in 
plan, the usual Ciliristian altar; see the orthodox church 
plan, further on. As a spire, it is a very good 
approach to the obelisk which is “ the ray of light,’.’ as 
this phallic cross is in mythology, and which the little 
burning torch at the summit of all obelisks (see Fig. 52, 
page 133) is held to symbolise. In the upper centre of this 
figure 1 also show the other Roman-Catholic vessel, the 
Monstrance, as this is found depicted in our popular 
Wehster’s English Dictionary. In this decidedly Phallic-looking article, is the sym¬ 
bolic “ Budy of THE Lord” kept; and by “phallic article” throughout this work, my 
readers are requested not to understand me as only speaking of a male object. 

Thus then we have even here in our own century and in the centre of all civilisa¬ 
tion, the old faiths repeated. True, the symbol of “ the Lord ” is not now a lingam, as 
in all Jewish and ancient arks, because it is now the “ Sun of Righteousness; ” neither 
Flesh, Basar nen, only Dough, though this also is, we are told, “ the Gospel ” or “ good 

^ Deane, quoting others, 228. 



Fig 77. - PYX, MONMTK.\NCK, ETC. 
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tidings ” W30 (Isa. xl. 9 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 26), “ which was made Basar” Flesh or Phedlvs, 
“ for us; ” for the sarx, or Jlesh, of John i. 14, is in the Bible, the Greek equivalent 
for the word anciently used for the Phallus ; so we very plainly see that in the times 
when the Old and New Testaments were translated, there was but a very hazy 
distinction between “ the Logos,” Phallus, Flesh, “ Gospel,” and “ Sun of Rightedns- 
ness,” or the words Basar, Zakar nat, Mcbaser, and such like.^ Strange that educated 
men cannot even now free themselves from such gross fle.shy fetishes, embracing th(‘ 
low ideas of phalluses, crosses, arks, or woml)s, &c. Looking back over only 

the last two thousand years, we see the painful fact, that we have not even in Europe, 
freed ourselves at the rate of one little fetish in three hundred years. Thus Spencer, 
in his L. Ileb. p. 145, names seven fetishes as the usual accompaniments of every ark. 
His words are, “there were laid up usually in arks, Indian Wheat Pyramids, pieces of 
dressed wool, cakes or wafers, made of oil and honey, for use in sacrili(!e (our Roman 
Catholic fetish, and studded with losses like navels), a serpent, Persian •apples, and a 
Thyrsus;” so that here wc. have seven fetishes, tlui Eduth or Phallus, manna as tln^ 
wheat Iwead, c-akes or wafers for “ Showbread;” Apples, very fit rcj)reseutatives of the 
first god-given stones (see Inman’s Ancient Faiths), and pyramids and bosses or little 
liu<mms and omphi. This result of the orthodox and learned Spencer’s investigations 
as to the use and contents of arks ought surely to e.onvincc the most bigoted, and 
also show them why altars, with l)rcad and wine, a Pyx and Monstrance, a Lord, a 
Cross, with caudles and fieurs-dc-lis, have come down to us. Mr C. AV. King in his 
History of (hiostieisni, tells us that in Egypt’s most sticrt'd ark—that of Isis, '‘'was 
carried the distinctrva marks oj loth sexes, the Linyani and I oni of the niode’i'ii 
Hindoos,” whilst Spencer shows us that the lingam was that of the Sun, saying (T)e 
Leg. Hcb. 45): “ In this mystic ark was only deposited the privy memben- of Bacchus,” 
for looking on which quite as severe punishment Avas awarded, as tliat which ))elel 
Ham for gazing on his patriarchal “stock ” (Gen. ix. 22); but I am digressing from 
the modern Christian AiL, the Catholic Monstrance, or Protestant Altar. 

’I’hcsc carry metaphorically “ the body and blood of the Lord, and arc; undoubted 
remnants of the gross superstitions of far back ages ; Ark, Altar, and Pyx arc of e.ours(! 
the same in the eyes of the pious searcher out of the roots ol faiths. Ihc .synil)o]ism is 


^ From ParJehurst and F'iirst we learn that "1^3 
Pasar is that which spreada itself out^ swells outy as 
Fleshy iScz.y is carnaly utters sounds^ gives good (that 
is intelligence), and hence is used for tlie Phallus 
and gospel, but this last rather as the sing. masc. 
part. mebaser, as in 2 Sam. xviii. 26, and in 
the form mebasercth, in Isa. xl. 9, where it 

signifies a messenger of good tidings ; we arc justi¬ 
fied therefore in saying that the new Logos has 
taken the place of the old god who was cir¬ 
cumcised, and is the secret parts,' as very clearly 


appears from the word Basar Ixnng used in Gen, 
xvii. 11; Exodus xxviii. 42; Ezek. xvi. 26, 
xxiii. 20. “ The fleshy object ” might he that of 

men, hoasts, birds, fishes, or re])til(‘s (Barklmrst), 
and the New Testament translators considered 
therefore that tlic Grei;k. equivalent to be used for 
iri in JoJm i. 14 was oap^. The word Zakar 
^3? then, is that used for a male object, lite¬ 
rally "'sword,' "'pin,' or ""piercerf see Gen. i. 
27, but Zakar has also the idea of Bun and Fire 
(^Ancient b'uths, i; 303). 
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indeed boldly, yet quite safely, I mean safe from discovery, set before Europe, for not 
one European in ten thousand understands it, and I include almost every one of the 
innocent leaders of the worship. Of course Hindoos of ordinary education would very 
S()(m see througli it all. 

The Jaml here is of course the Lord of Hosts, or “ Sun of Eighteousness,” and 
liere as usual the .‘symbolism is reduplicated.. He is, we observe, in the TOni, or this 
Yoni-shaped Mon.strance, Init he is also the Sun or “ Wafer,” or Cross in Luna, here 
shown in civscent form beneath. Unmistakeable fleurs-de-lis complete the side gar¬ 
niture of this very quaint shrine, whilst over all is a Linga-in-Yoni. Below the Pyx 
j show tlu' Hindoo idea of the same, Siva being here also the Solar orb ovet the Delta 
of la'fe. d’lie fisli or mitre ideas are shown on each side of the monstrance, and the ordi¬ 
nary (Gothic and very lOni like window which usually adorns such shrines, is given on 
the right of the Pyx. The “cornucopia” or “horse, of plenty,” also so common, with 
the sacred trifoil leaf, Rose and Thistle, an^ here given as very much in keeping and 
abounding in most of the ecclesiastical sculpturings and arcliitecture of these islands. 

All such Pyx and llostie-carryiiaj vessels, then, are Arhs; and arks and boats 
were synonymous tcsrins in Phallic lore. Lucia.n describes a procession of Isis in wLich 
tlie chief Priests carry a brilliant boat-sha]»e,d lamp of gold “ from an aperture in the 
middle. ” of which a groat flame ristss ; another “ bore a palm tree ;” another “ carried 
a golden vess(‘l like a Mamma, from which he poured milk on the ground,” a very speak¬ 
ing symbol, and always denoting Arkite and Cere.s-worship. Notice also the la/nip with 
flame jiassing thnnajh it, for we shall see that lamps are still important in Roman 
Catholic j)roc(!SsioTis. “ Another,” says Lucian “ carried a fdiest containing the secret 
utensils of this stupendous mystery;” yet elsewhere lie adds that “the insignia of the 
Mighty Cod wawe exposisl to full view,” which corresponds to wdiat Aristophanes 
writes “C Xanthias, you must hold tlie Pliallus erect bi'liind the basket (Ark) betarer, 
and I following will sing the Phallic hymn” (Inman’s Ancient Faiths 1. 288) ; so that 
jii'obably Imcian’s ai’k with centre fire-pillar, as re])resenting boat and mast, must be 
here considered as exhibiting all the ni'cessary insignia. It is explained by those try¬ 
ing to account for such an indecent faith that this symbol was exhibited by “ a grateful 
peo])le,” because it replaced liy a model what had been lo.st of their great god, for Isis 
re.(X)V(.‘red all .save one part of her lord ; more regarding this will appear further on. 

The Jews had similar processions and exhibitions as Amos regrets (v. 26) in the 
matter of Molok and Kiun, which last signifies simply the Saktiof a god. The accom- 
jtaniuumts of the Jewish ark, whether the real one of Deut. x. 1, or fanciful one of 
Ihxodus, were even more symbolic than the ves.scls and paraphernalia of the Catholic altar 
wlii(h takes its place. Arljs and altars re.(pnre lamps, caudles, and huge candlesticks, 
poles, and l)anners; and in times of old, serpents; and both must be “ever in the presence 
of their Lord,” which the east window repi’esents, as we do not now see him face to faca* 
as the ancient Stonehenge worshipper did. No priest of ark or altar would have ever 
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presumed to put tlie ark or altar away from the Lord’s presence ”—the orient window, 
any more than he would presume to separate husband and wife ; and so inseparable art- 
these—-the ark and her Lord, that as the faith advanced in literature, and to a somewhat 
purer phase, we find that the presence of the ark is held to be the presence of tin- 
Lord himself, and its oracle may be trusted to be his, just as we often accept the wife or 
her sayings for those of her husband. Ncv(-rtheless, we observe in several lOuik shriin-s 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, as that of J uno at Emesa and elsewhere, that none presumed tt» 
sit on Sol’s throne ; it is ecer vacant, none daring even to put !iu imago in that almighty 
one’s vacant chair, be it one of his female energi(‘8 or ofliimself as great Serapis or Siva, 
for Sar-A'pis, or Soorya (Sun) and Apis—the ridca- of tlie Lull, is a true name for him. 

The pious and orthodox but honest Kitto tells us, tliough regretfully of course, in his 
Pictorial Bible, (1. 240) that biblical scholars started with pain when the “ eminently 
‘ learned Spencer, in his great work De Lcgihvs irehraornm” followed by many others, 
.showed that the poor wandering Edumcans bad only badly copied the. great faitlis 
around them. Kitto says justly that Christians “ apja-ar to be utterly unconscious ef 
the new sources of evidence whi(-,h have been o]»en(-d within the j)reseut cc-.ntury, and 
by which the state of the que,stion as to the religion, rites and ark, &c., of the ,](^ws 
and those of their neighbours, have been entirely altered from o)ie of argunwnt to one. if 
fact ; ” so that it is now clear^ “ beyond all further disjaiU;, that very important simihu- 
ities do exist, and which can be denied hy no one, withont betraying great ignorance oj 
plain niatters of fact.” This is pretty well for a very orthodox D.D. of the English 
Church to admit, and highly orthodox churchmen to publish, but it is honest so far as 
it goes, which is not of course nearly far enough; still it is a gn-at st(q) for churchnn-nto 
face ^ facts,” and if they woidd only do this towai-ds all faiths, and leave the 7'csidts in 
the hands of God, we should soon agree with each otlier. 

With reference to those (juaint little figiu'es of man 
and woman in my illustration, No. 73, p. I'Jl, 1 wish to 
draw attention to what I consider is their reajqa-arancc 
in the rays of the Egyj)tian Sun—a very natural place 
for them, as well as for Cnices Ansatoe, especially during 
the time of Linga and Yoni-worship, which we have in 
this Fig. 78 from Mr Samuel Sharpe’s very excellent 
book on Egyptian Mythology. Here the Sun, upht-ld 
by serpents on each side, is shedding hand-like rays 
which appear to me the ark deity of my Fig. 73 re¬ 
versed; and here we have man and Avomau engaged 
in worshipping the procreative symbols, or as we 

f^ay in India “ at Lingapooja ”— the Supreme Sacrifice of creation, in the 
immediate and active presence of the Sun, for the serpent and hand denote thc 

^ Kitto’s Pic. Bible, I., xxv. 
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activity of Siva’s nature, which the Lotuses crowd upwards to receive. The sacred 
vase (woman) is here also being presented to the Lingam and to the holder of the Crux 
Ansata. TLe ray of the Sun is the Darter, Enlivener; Spiritualiser, or Life-Giver and 
so are hands, as wcdl as all goads, thorns, or horns, whether those of Isis, Dionysus, or 
Moses. Iloras as “ the vault of heaven ” is often seen stretching forth his hands to 

quicken all life, and the ends of Isis’ horns were also often 
shaped with hands if her energies were meant to be con- 
sidennl in activity. In this other illustration from Mr 
Sharpe’s volume we see, 1 believe, a king worshipping 
Isis or the Yoni, as the sealed and embattled tower, with orbs 
of eternal vision over it, and the Sun shedding forth his 
hand-like rays from which Cruces Ansatce are issuing to 
fly over the ark and its worshi[)per; man, is here 
asking to be blessed with all the good that he desires— no 
doubt progeny. Mr Sharpe holds this to be a King Adon- 
Ra,-Bakau worshipping the Sun, but it is as clearly Yoiti- 
Avorship, as the last figure is Lingam; the woman being 
there the vase-holder, the figure al)ouuds with lotuses 
presemted to a manly quiescent j»erHon, whom Mr Sharpe 
takes to b<.i a Theljan king worshipping Amon-Ra.. He evidently sits before his symbol 
—the Lingam, on the tall palm-like stem, to receive the adoration of women, as Krislmu 
Maha Rajas still do at the shrines of the eastern Apollo. 

It of course, took time, probably a vast jieriod of time, for the grand aiks of Egy}»t 
and Solomon to develope from the little “chest, ’’ or Aron, which wanderers liketlaase of 
Sinai constructed for their gods and divining tools, and how much longer to gi’ow into 
little dark adyda, and tlieii buildings worthy of the name- of temples; for 1 conceive 
there is no doubt, that as from the Nomad’s hut wo have risen to palatial domi¬ 
ciles, so ecclesiastically, from the, grov(! we rose to arks or itinerating sanctuaries, then 
to fixed abodes or natural caverns, and so on, by little and little, till our gorgeous 
cathedrals arc the outcome of the cultivated religious idea. The Greek borrowed his 
faith and learning, if not his very blood, from his great predecessors of whom we yet 
know so little—the Phcnicians; and we first hear of Greeks bowing down in the pre¬ 
sence- of sacred groves, and then claiming reverence for their 'sacred stories, regarding 
the Beotian boat or Argos, and afterwards busying themselves about arks and 
Argonats, with which the people’s whole early history is so intimately mixed up ; 
Beotia means “ the country of the Boat.” Arkites have in all nations contributed 
a very important part to ^he world’s history, and amongst them Jews may indeed 
be proud to appear, not only in ancient days, but at present, and to class their 
faith with the modified Arkite ones which Europe has for the most part adopted. 
Her “ Queen of heaven,” and mother of her god, is the “ Immaculate sailing Venus, 
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or Kubele—“ Maria de Navicella,” she of yon crescent-slfaped boat of Venus, whom 
we may see in the British Museum as hung, and very properly so, on The Tree of Life”^ 
or “ Life-giving Tree,” a common position for Bells, and metaphorically for Venuses. 

I must then ask my readers to dismiss altogether from their minds the later idea 
that Egyptian, Jewish or Greek arks or boats were for hooks, codes of laws, or 
“Testimonies,” as we now understand this last word, and to see in Arks only sanc¬ 
tuaries for quite natural elements, or the elements required for that faith whicli 
we now veil under the cognomen of “Nature-Wo'rshvp.” As Jews advtinced 
in knowledge and enlightenment, they of course saw that tlie idea of their early 
Eduth or Gehduth (so pronounced if the Oin is Gliain), was a very crude and 
lowering one, which falsified tlie mune tliey later sought to acquire, of having 
all along been good monotheists ; and so a real “ Testimony,” or Law of their Jhavh 
was no doubt placed in their ark, but not, I think, prior to tlie days of Josiah, when 
Helkiah (whose son was probaldy the Dcuteronomist Jeremiah) suddenly pronounced 
they “ had found a book.” Tlierc is certainly nf)t a sliadow of proof that such a 
“testimony” was known until the tri])es were tolerably settled in ('anaan, as Bishop 
Bolenso makes indul»itably clear, and as 1 shall enlaigci on under J ewish faiths. 11 is very 
imlikely, also, that David would have danced naked before any literary j»roduction, 
l)ut it has always been the custom at certain solar periods to do this bcTorg the Linga- 
in-Yoni, or an ark with a “ Jahveh Nissi,” Dionysus, oj- Osiris in it. 1 here give such 
an ark, well known as the shrine of Amon or Osiris, in w'hieJi the Adama, Mast, or 
Deity, is shown more presentable than I suspect the original authorises. It is often 



Fig. 80.—THE I 8 MIAN CAK OK SHRI.NE OK AMoN. 


called the Ismian Qir, or Omplie, and the Ark of the Sun, Passion, or f\‘rtilit)r. At 
ii-ll great solar phases or fetes, this ark boat itinerated tlie towns and villages of Egypt, 
when iove and matrimony were more especially the themes ol tlu^ jieople. It was always 
carried on the shoulders of Nudes/ and to touch it, not to say look into it, would not 
only have caused some awful affliction to the offender, as in the casti of the Emerods, 

^ See details note p. 9. Idolomania ^The symbol in rear is the Gians, see Figs. 87, 88 following. 
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and the offending Bctlishei?ijtes (1 Sam. vi.), but been undoubtedly visited with death, 
as in the case of Uzziah (2 Sam. vi.). 

We have tlie same Arkite ideas in tlie cradles of all gods. Moses, in his basket 

floating on the waters (Salacia) is such an idea, and so 
is this lovely Aphrodite in her shell, with Love 
or (lu])id—the only privileged individual—peering into 
it. This is the ancient and original, though disowned, 
Maria de Navicella, in the holy navs, and a very femi¬ 
nine and salacious idea it is, which has been repeated 
again and again in all the religions of man. In Christi¬ 
anity we generally have it as a male idea, as in Fig. 82, 
wluu-e Horns lies in a cradle, (emidem of the Yoiii) and is 
called th(' “Ilostir Saintc,” or Jems the. Sun of Right- 
eousvess. Notice that he springs from the Cross or Tree of Life, and holds, to his breast, 
anothe.r cross on a solar disc, as does Minerva the Gorgon figure of the Cliild or Passion, 

which denotes cti'rnity or continuity, and as the Chinese 
Queen of Heaven holds the Lingani (see fig. 38, p. 110), 
which is too gro.ss, however, for Europe, though the 
meaning is the same in both causes, and e(iually clear to 
the. initiated. If the Cliiuctsc; Maya, or Mary, rests 
n]»on a veritable tern]>estuous sea of passion, so does 
llortis Cross, and Minerva’s Gorgon—fit uanu! for our 
oft-disonka-ed minds and breasts, the seat of those 
natural emotions, which the mind or soul has such 
trouble in controlling. The Virgin mother seems here 
at no 2 >ains to resti'aiu hers ; for see, she j)resents to the 
risijig llorus or Phallic Cross-in- Yoni, just as we daily 
se(* Indian maids a.ud mothei's do, her whole heart— Aiv. 
ay Alt, that burning seat of heat and love in the estima¬ 
tion of all faiths and 2>eo])les; and mark that she has 
carefully entwined around it the thorny irritator, ac¬ 
knowledging in it a symbol of divinity, and rejoicing in the bleeding heart as 
symlxd of her love-God, Avho pierces and thrills her Avith Auiricd .emotions: in all 
nations, but esjAecially in Southern Europe and India, have women treasured such 
symbols and devices as thorns, hearts, fascium, &c. In India, the Ankoos, or goad and 
guiik'r of the elephant, is om; of many favorites: it is a spear-headed shaft, with a 
e.ipok or ci-ozier si)riuging^ from the base of the. si)ear. Gen. Cunningham, in his 
Archeological Surrey Report of India for 1873-74, tells us that “ the Ankoos is the 
favorite ornament ” ^ on the elaborate sculptures of even the Boodhist ladies, at the 
' See Proc ; As : Soc. Beng: May 1874. Bharahut is nine miles S.E. of Satna Railway Station. 
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latest discovered shrine—ilAara/mt; that it “ is placed at inlervals in the long necUae.es 
of the ladies." Lingams, Ankooses, and such like, arc to be found on the arms or necks of 
most gently brought-up Hindoo children, and we sec it on the state-collar of the Asyriaii 
kings. The Ankoos, like the Serpent, .sometimes denotes a Basileus, as well as the faith 
of the wearer, just as does the priapic cap or helmet of Mars, and Mitre of Dionysus and 
ancient Bishops. We must not here overlook the Queen of Heaven in the Sky, from 
whence our baby-boy really sprang, though through an earthly maid. She is here the Cuj) 
or Chalice pouring down riclu's on her child, as Ceres often does upon the thirsty 
cjirth. At times she is the (JJadice d d'lnevtti'nie, ajid like the heart, surrounded 
by her Lord—the king or crown of thorns; but the Aureole of refulgent light pro¬ 
ceeding from Apollo’s cradle is here dimming all around it, and the, fdup and its own 
nimbus is sinking into mere lunar glory, of wliich it is tlie almost univmsally accepted 
symbol. It is surpassingly strange that the designers of tliis Ixiautiful ]»icture, of which 
my woodcut merely pretends to give the promiinuit outlines, were in all probability 
entirely ignorant of the old, old truths which arc hens pourtrayed ; for the picture, even 
as we may pick it up in any Boman Catholic book-sho}), is one of great b(*auty, and 
when worked up in color with artistic skill—as it has been a, thousand times, and 
will no doubt e.ver continue to be—is artisticall)', mythologically, and as many of 
our brethren w'ould add, religiously grand. It is an idea tin*. Chur(;hes an*, never 
tired of elaborating, and ]>robabIy never will bcc But a word more rcga,rding Indy or 
saeramcjital cups, chalices, bowls, or vases, and from the learned and orthodox Christian 
writer of Idoloniania rather than myself. At pages 3.9, 40 he says ; “Whatever h:is 
lh(i projierty of rec.eiving, containing, and pi-oducing (the adhara .saJeti, or literally the 
Mouth-pemer of the Sanskrit) is syndjolical throughout vVsia (ay(! tin*, world) of the. 

Icmale nature.hence cuj)s, (dialices, vases, helmets, and hollow things in general, 

are found with interpreting d(.‘.vices, upon coins. In the Doorgapooju (w'orshij) of the 
earth-goddess), the sacred chalice is marked with triangles, and a cu}) or vase is held 
in the hand of the Trimoorti or three-fa<'.ed, but one. Cod—the Hijidoo Tiijiity. Winn 
the prie.st of Mithra convertcal the Ilaam into the material substance of the invisible 
God (that is, consecrated ‘the elements’), he held the consecratcal chalice hi his hand, 
andas.sured the people that whoeviw should cat of it, would receive new lif(!, beiaiusi^ 

he would then be eating the god of life. Mueh the same takes jilaee in the 

Hindoo rite of Agni—God of Fire, in his form of JIrani oi- Tjord of Life,. In this case 
the Sonia is the subject of the priestly conjuiation,” so that Prote,si,ants must appreciati^ 
at its due worth the mysterious enp, whic.h 1 fear they fancy may be ang cup, and their 
bread be amj bread. The Eomish Church knows better, and its southei-ri and eastern 
leaders probably better also, the baselessness of that liction which fancies tlie bread is 
merely to typify that supper which the poor Gallilcans are thought to have partaken 
of for the last time, ere the Sanhedrim pronounced their doom. At page 19G we have 
seen that the Monstrance, in which the holy bread is kept is a solar cfrcle of white in 
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the crescent moon ; and here I give a larger view of the same, as generally presented to 
“ the faithful.” There is no mistaking the solar origin of this myth, for here is clearly 
Horus springing from his grassy bed, in the vernal year, surrounded with “ ten thousand 

angels,” and therefore he was held up to the anxious 
and wistful eyes of his children, whose very life depends 
upon his now dominant sway ; so the Roman CathoUc 
juiest raises it aloft before the Mystic Cross, and against 
the soft, rich, light of that orient window, and proclaims 
it “L’ Hostie do Noel—the emblem of eternal life,” 
Avhen down .sink the adoring multitude on their knees, 
and tinkle go the little bells to add to the adoration, 
and scare away all evil from the hallowed symbol. 
Refore this superstition we have long seen, and will long 
continue to see some of the greatest power of reason and 
intell(!ct sink down bumljled,incapable, and abashed; but 
do not lot IIS on this account follow the multitude, nor 
those men, though of varied genius and great powers, 
wliom wo occasionally, nay often, find in all faiths 
meekly kneeling with hierophants aiid their docile 
herds. 

There is no appearance in these fetes of TJ IJosiie, of any forgetfulness or disrespect 
of Sol. Although a Ji'wisli ebild—the real and Eternal Father is the ostensibh! 
worship, yet we see the Sun in every corner of the fretted roofs and pictured Wiills, 
and we notice that only on Sol’s holy days this symlx)!—the Solar wafer—“ the bread 
of life” is raised aloft towards “the Bread-Girer,” and worshipped by multitudes crying, 
“ Give us this day our daily br(‘,ad.” Those who know well the rites and ceremonies of 
the present and ancient Chtholic Churches, wdll be better able than 1 to point out how 
near these come to the ancient ones which she now ignores throughout Europe and Asia. 

The Church name for the wafer shows exactly how and why the idea oi Redemption 
and Atonement arose, for a Iloatia is the Vietima or hpim, the smoke of whose burning 
gave such pleasure to all ancient gods.^ We are told that the Jewish Jhavli delighted in 
t he smell of burning fat and l)]ood ; lait I must not anticipate my chapter on Solar faiths, 
and 1 tinst my readers will forgive this digression, seeing how difficult it is to keep 
apart the firet five potent roots of the faiths of man; especially is it difficult to 
avoid bringing in Sun or Serpent as the energetic agents of what would otherwise be 
passionless cand emotionless nature. 

As most closely connected, though not identical with Arks, Cradles, the Pyx and 
Monstrance, I must here add a few words to make the “ Door of Life ” into these 
Sanctuaries—viz., the lOni or Yoni—quite clear. The cradle with the baby-boy, the 
’ Greel^ and Roman Antiquities, art. Sacrijicium. 
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lozenge-shaped window with its tinted lights^ in which the Virgin and Child stand, is 
to be seen pictured as an object of the intensest adoration in every Catholic Church, 
and Gallery throughout the world, and not seldom in the sacred place of all 
Faiths. The Earth, as Ge or Terra, as Egyptian Cy mhium and Sanskrit Boomi, is the 
great primitive Yoni or Argha, into which the Sun shines, and so fertilises; in it is the 
“Lord-Linga” his emblem, and hence, whether “in Yoni” or not, called the Sun-stone. 
Many a day have I stood at early dawn at the door of my tent pitched in a sacred grove, 
and gazed at the little groups of females stcidthily emerging from the adjoining half- 
sleeping village, each with a little garland or bunch of sweet flowers, and perhaps costly 
oil, wending their way to that temple in the grove or garden of the God and Goddess 
of creation, and when none were thought to see, accompanying their earnest prayer for 
Fooli-Palam (child-fruit) with a respectful abrasion of a certain part of their person 
on Linga-pe, and a little application of the drippings which arc ever trickling from 
the orifice of the Argha, 

The Sanskrit word Yoni is rendered in Greek ed^urroi and nvxk which curiously 
(‘nough jo-e masculine nouns; whilst the Ijatin words Virga and Mentula, signifying 
tliePhallus,are feminine. It is note-worthy that Ffr^oalso means a '‘scourge’’ or “whip” 
which urges to duty, and many Phallic deities are therefore shown with whips. 

1 here give the well-known gem discovei’cd by Layard amidst the ruins of Nineveh, 
which is held to be Harpokrates—a form of Dionysus—sitting on a Lotus, 
adoring the too mundane organ of creation. This same “ silent god ” is 
really Bacchus, in no inactive capacity, and C'uj)id often sits thus 
witli finger on or before the mouth, when most bent on wickedness. 

The Yoni is everyiiiliere the sign of health, and the diiver away of all Fig. S4.—-WOKSIIIP 
evil, as the Churclies of Spain and Ireland still de])ict this object. At 
Servatos in Spain, “ a rude image of a woman shamelessly exhibiting herself stands 
over one side of a door., with an equally conspicuous man on tlie other, and the saint; 

has been found in Mexico, Peru, and North America.Baubo curi;d the 

intense grief of Ceres by exposing herself in a strange fashion to the distressed god¬ 
dess see p. 66. of Inman’s Symbolism, quoting Arnobius O/k Git., from which I 
quote the above, almost word for word. The exhibition was a Yoni denuded as is 
customary in this faith, the sight of which consoled Ceres, and enabled her to take 
food. Arabia and Africa still commonly put the emblems of mares and cows, 
over their doors as charms, and in France as late as the 16th century such 
Yonis were used. Europe now contents herself with horse-shoes, and the Burmese 
Boodhists with a lozenge, which, by a strfinge hallucination or oversight, the 
British Government in annexing Barma selected as the form of their official seal; 
and hence all British mandates and state papers now go, and have done so for nearly a 
quarter of a century, as well to foreign Potentates as to our own subjects, under this 
free and easy “ health-giving charm.” As I have used it myself in Government offices 
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in Barma for many years, 1 can testify to the fact of our Boodhist oflScials thoroughly 
understanding it, having observed many a smile and jocose remark passing as tlui 
young office-hands daily stamped the various documents with “the charm,” before pass¬ 
ing them out in the evening. 

Siva is in India called the holder or owner of ih^Bhaga, which is one of the names of 
the Yowi or Bag; lienee he is Bhagha-van, or Bhagha-vari, and his consort is Bhaga-vani, 
or shortly, Bliavani. In the Mahoinedan “Dahistan,” a Pemian work of the 17th century,' 

a man, who understood well the lore of those very prac¬ 
tical Phallic-womhippers—the Saktis, says that the high 
altars of the Mosks, are Bhagas or Yonis (he might have 
said the same of Christian altars), and the minarets 
Lingas—here too, he might have added, corresponding 
to our altar candles. This observant Sakti here accounts 
for what has often puzzled me in Synagogues, Mosks, and 
Masjeeds (phiccsof ] irayer),viz., the oricular btdge, ahvayn 
given to the hack w(dl, just opposite the raised pulpit. 

Nor is Boodhism free! from phallic forms and ideas. Jn 
this figure 85 , which Dr. Inman gives us^ from tho Jour. 
It. As. Soeg., xviii. 394 , taken from the monastery of Go- 
pach in Nepal, we sec a Boodhiswata in the same charmed 
sginhol, the mare’s shoe, or it may be a cow’s or donkey’s, 
all or any being sufficiimt to ward off' the evil eye, as well 
in the further Himalayas as in our own “Green Isle.” 
This figure^ 87 , also from Layard and Inman, is a com¬ 
panion one to Layard’s gem from Nimweh, my No. 84 , in which 
we see the Linga and Yoni on the same altar with the reduplica¬ 
tion of a Yoni and palm-tree, and the Sun and Moon above. The 
barred Sistrum explains to us the origin and 
meaning of “ the ladder to heaven ” which 
so long puzzled us all, and which is made 
doubly clear in this figure 86‘, from the same 
author, to wdiom we are all so much indebted. 

Over this “ ladder ” is a seven-rayed star, 

(niblem of virile, power, and a very peculiar 
hand at the jmu^tion of the two. 

Any generating part of either sex is often, as I have before 
urged^ used to signify cdl the parts, and even both sexes ; and so 
'’' wrArTAiNil.any characteristic part, especially of a symbolic animal, often 
stands for the whole Arbi7; and I think Dr Inman may be right in what he states at page 
* Translated by D. Shea for Or. Trans. Fund., 3 vols., Allan & Co., London. - Symbolism, p. 78. 
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100 of his volume onSymhohmi,&fi to the figures—somewliat like squares witliin squar(‘s, 
into which the Tortoise’s shell is divided, often standing in hieroglyph for the whole Tor¬ 
toise-idea ; and in the same way a ])ortion of a cuily fleece of a Ram, standing for the 
whole of that rampagious animal, on which, says Pausauias, “ Venus is as often seen 
Htixnding, as on a Tortoise.” We are now commonly told that “the Golden 
Fleece” - was held to be a euphemism for that which over-shadowed the “Grove,” 
and for that in which the “ Tree ” was buried—-the Lanugo ; and so Mr. New¬ 
ton in the Appendix assures us tha.t the glans of the Plnillus stands for the W'hoie, 
and its shape—so diflerent from that of the column—is the reason of our constantly 
having the cone, triangle or pyi-amid as the representation of Priapus. The cinioiis squares 
on the back of the Tortoise may be tlie cause why labyrinths have been so common 
about holy places, and why we still see in the East at doors of temples and houses 
such quaint-looking labyrinthic figures. They [K)ssi])]y had to do with the coils of the 
Serpent; surely tlniy were not meant to pourtray those social tanglements which sexual 
matters usually evolve. We see the ’Lutoisc over a closed ark covered with rectangh's 
on the glans of that wondrous phallus which Mr. Newton so clearly exjdains to us at 
]iage 125 of Dr. Inmann Si/m hoh'ttrit, and 
also very cogent reasons for calling a. 

jihallus a “ Sun-Pillar or stone ; ” for ; 

here it is crowned with Suns, whilst all 

round the glans are Arks wit h solar-like i 

surnraits, Soi'})ents, an excitetl (!ock, &c,. 

1 give here Dr. Inman’s drawing of the 

glans of another Phallus, on 'which we 

also observe that Suns suri'ound the 

apex, whilst “ laeneath (says Mr New'- 

ton) is the horse-shoc-like head-dress of 

l.sis, and two altars marked with tln^ 

tortoise-emblem in front. Over both 

rises the erect serpent, and U])on one, 

the arrow-h(‘ade.d cunifonn cijxher or ' ; 

dart, both male symbols.” The Phallus 

which apjjcars in the British Museum - ..—- 

^ Fig. 8S.—(.LAN.S OK HI AS I'll.VM IN —Burr .Mu-. 

<>I)positc to this, is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the study of the subject, and will well repiy scrutiny. Its “ (-olumn of Life ” is 
formed in all its length—two and a. half feet—by a majestic man arriu'd with a bow and 
two arrows, whose dress is elaborately studded with Youis and Asyrian Trees of Lih^..” 

A prominent St. Andrew’s Cross is sliown over his cliest, into the centre of which point 
two Phalli in conjunction with two ovals. Kampaiit winged lions are seen adoring 
another Sri-Liiiga on his phallic head-dress, and his triangular arrow-heads are clearly 
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more in keeping with tliat of a Krishna or Solomon than a Toxophilite. The arrows, 
which are in pairs, remind us that all Temple pillars used to be so too, as also stones 
inside arks (like that of Israel), caves or niches; and that the ancients held that one 
side of us produced male, and the other female, and inasmuch as one sex could be of no 
use in nature, so neither was one column or stone considered a perfected structure. 

In “ Montfaugon,” ^ w^e have a very true idea of a Phallus, and, from 
the best of all authorities, “dit temipe, de Minerve d’Athene,” It is an obeliscal 
column with the glans very distinct, from which, instead of the usual flame, issues a 
(ihild, which all Egyptologists well know wtus a common symbolism in Egypt. 
On the very rounded head, a half-nude female rests her hand and blandly smiles; 
whilst another, in a dancing attitude, stands on the other side. In the same volume, 
plate cxx., we also get a rather uncommon Phallus, which was the arms or symbol 
of the Greek town of Prusa or Brusa, situated on the north side of Mount Olympus, 
and which may be Kieros of Solar proclivities. It is a nude female with dishevelled 
hair and raised arms, standing l)y the side of a conical mountain, Which embraces her 
whole figure: at her foot croucluis “ a marine monster,” and the whole may, as 
Montfauyon suspects, Ixs Andromeda, but none the less Siva and Parvati. 

It has been commonly supposed that Phallic faiths are young in Europe in com¬ 
parison with Asia, but w'e have; lately found, in a bone cave near Venice, a Phallus of 
baked clay, together with a bone needle under a bed of Stalagmite ten feet thick 
and we have yet to find out whether this is 5000 or 50,000 years old. 

The Israclitish Yoni was of stone or wood, and that which Gideon cut down was so 
large, that it is said he was able to ofi'er a bullock as a. burnt sacrifice from the wood 
of it I can recall to mind somewhat similar huge and highly sexual wooden figures 
often standing by themselves in groves and sometimes desert places in India, which 1 
regret to say I have negligently neither sketched, nor inquired into the history of. We 
may observe from the Vulgate and LXX. translations of 2 Chron. xv. 15, 16 and Jud. 
iii. 7, that Asherah, Astarte, and Astaroth arc indifferently used as equivalents for the 
“ Grove.” They all seei^^ to be feminine Ba-als; Oth is tin; plural affix, so that 
mB>K, Asherah or Ashtaroth in the plural, become Asherahath and Ashtoroth ; ah 
or h being the feminine affix as in Ish or Esh, man, and Isha a woman. Asher, the 
male, becomes Ashera/i, the female organ. 'J’he Asherah was, as a rule, kept close to 
Baal, and in real groves or on “ high places; ” but in later days, Manasseh erected one 
in the temple of Jahveh, 2 King's xxi. 7, The “ Grove ” was as popular as Baal, 
having four hundred priests, who all ate at tin*, table of Queen Jezebel, daughter of 
A'i/t-Ba-al, King of Sidon. The Asherim are held to be female emblems of Baal, or 
numerous emblems of Ash^r, ne'K, whom the Phcnicians called Osir, nOK, or Husband, 
Lord, Osiris, or Phallus. He was “the prosperous,” “firm,” and “happy one,” over 
whom the Pompeians •wrote : “ Ilic habitat felicitas.” Mr Newton is of opinion that 

^ Tom. III., Part 1, plate i. 

’ Inman's Anc.Pagan and Mod. Christ. Symbolism, 2d Ed. 1874, p. 115. Appen. by Mr Newton. 
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these Asharim, or male symbols, are conventionally represented in the numerous 
budding branches which gods and great men are seen to carry, as in Figures 5 and 9 of 
my plate IV. In Fig. 5, we have a Bacchus, from Hislop’s “ Babylon,” drinking out of a 
vase, with a head ornament of crosses, and a dress of three fleur-de-lis-looking dots; and 
in Fig. 9 we have a priest or chief of Nineveh carrying, besides his Arbor Vitae, the 
spotted antelope, which very probably signifies Diana—at all events woman. These 
branches or Asherim of “the Tree of Life,” are commonly “figured on the houses of 
newly-married eouples among the Jews in Morocco ” (Symbolism, p. 3); so we scl* 
whei^ the New Testament writers probably borrowed their ideas of the “ Tree of 
Life —“ the vine and branches,” which was, they said, the new Logos. 

The ancient Jews had small I^ares and Penates, or Yonis and Lingaras, just as all 
the world had, and as Hindoos, and millions not Hindoos still have. We have two 
instances of such in the “idols ” of Bebecca and the (|ueen-mother Maacliali (1 Kings 
XV. 13), although these “idols” are not called iLsherim and Asherahotlis ; that of the 
Queen is called a Miphletzeth, nv^BD, or in the language of the Vulgate, a “Simu¬ 
lacrum Pria^n.” It is impossible not to see the worldly wi.sdom and l(^arning of that 
great c.hurch which refused, and still piuctically refuses to give this invalualde book-- 
the Jewish-Christian Bible to the p('oplo. Protestants in tlner ignorance “ lushed 
in where angels feared to tread,” and the result is already very clear." Before this cen¬ 
tury is over the.se writings will be pulled ’to jmsces, and churches and their figments 
scattered much further and wider. It is scarce two hundred yeai's since persons, not 
clerical, began to study the New Testament in the Greek, and scarce a generation since 
independent minds have really set to work to nnister the Hebrew, and travel therein 

out of the old orthodox paths of clerical tranislators. Another generation or two_v'itli 

all the additional floods of light which have burst ujton this one, and matur(‘d, 
dissected, and worked up with the sound dat;i which now comi's to us from tablets, 
rocks, and monuments, which our fathers could not read and never dreamt of—and we 
shall have such a revolution in faiths, and we must hojie this time such a wusc and 
peaceful revolution, as the world has never yet witnessed. All churches and nations can 
scarcely hope for a perfectly peaceful change; but where tfie ])aths of (^ducatiou have, 
not been blocked up by an interested priesthood, and the masses been allowed to learn 
and think for themselves, we may hope that when the ripening of the upjxir middle 
classes takes place, the higher, u])per, and lower strata will have been .sufficiently 
grounded in ordinary learning to follow their teachers wdth understanding, and to sec; 
that physical restraint cannot curb the mind. 

I have not yet said all that is necessary on Jewi.sh Phallo-Solar cult, for 1 
would wish to trace this up to the palmy days when Jews are held to have had a very 
grand and wonderful temple, sacred rites, and a pure fiiith ; so my readers must here 
bear with me a little longer. As we aU know a great deal about Jews, or think we 
do, what I say of them will be better understood, though I fear less appreciated and 

I- 2 n 
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myself better abused (this matters little if we speak the truth and expose error), than 
if I waded through similar details of other tribes or nations, though greater mentally 
and religiously beyond all comparison than the Jewish tiibos ever were or could 
become. Though Jews very early, often, and for many centuries lost their ark, it 
does not appear they then lost their Serpent and Pole, or Standard, Eod, Banner, or 
Nisd, nor possibly the Vase of Manna or Bread; at. least their traditions constantly speak 
of the miraculous powers of the Manna and of Moses’ Rod, which I fancy took the place 
of the Adam or Seth, before which Noh and his family prayed in their Argos, and 
which is, no doubt, connected with all the “Matsoobas,” “Pilhxrs,” and “Great 
Stones ” of Jacob, Joshua, Adonijah, and even the pious Josiah. None of these idols 
and no prophets or teachers supplanted Baal, Baalim, Molok, Kiun, or the Grove, nay, 
nor the Ej)hod, for destroying which the valiant Gideon so nearly sacrificed his life ; 
and but for his father Joash, he would have undoubtedly suffered, with all his friends, 
“the wrath of the whole people.” Let us look at tins revolution and attempted re¬ 
formation somewhat successfully made by Gideon. 

This was a clear attem])t by the Yonites to upset the worship of Baal or the Suu- 
Stone—an assault by the /^yit-hand on the J7V//i?-hand sects. Gideon was an Ephod- 
worshipper, and the later writer of the events—not liking Gideon’s Ephod which was 
made of the ornaments of Israelites and Midianites (Jud. viii. 22, 27), and hung up 
in his sacred town or place, Ophrah—says'that it was “a snare unto Gideon,” for all 
Israel went “ a whoring after it; ” which of course Gidconites would not agree to. 
Gideon himself was a poor farmer thrashing out wheat, who, the writer says, saw “ thi' 
Lord” (Jud. vi. 14) sitting “under an oak in Ophrah,” for whom he at once prepar'd 
some soup, kid. and cakes ; Imt as it would not exactly do to tell all the world that 
Jhavh ate these (the person is indifferently called “ Lord” and “angel of the Lord,” 
though chuirly believed to be thesame^ God who gave* the triljes victory), the everlasting 
“ Rock," Eire, and ubi(|uitous Rod is introduced, which demolishes the meat and soup, 
when the charmed farmer builds :in altar on the top of the rock and calls it Jahveh 
Shalom, or his “ Lord (rod of Peace,’’ a name of Siva. This God then directs him to 
forthwith demolish the antagonistic altar and Grove of Baal, which he clandestinely 
jiccomplishes at night. He then likewise beats down the " Fire-Totver’’ (viii. 17)— 
of Penuel or Penicl, which we shall see further on is the tower of Phan. After this, 
Gideon’s faith is said to prevail for the time-honoured number of forty years; but “us 
soon as Gideon was dead, the children of Israel turned again and went a whoring 
after Ba-alim, and made liaal-Berith tluiir God,” which the margin too delicately 
describes (v. 33) as “Jupiter Foederis, or Mercury,” who “presides over Covenants,” 
that is “ The Lord of the Testimony,” or Maha Deva. Now, what was this Ephod- 
God of Gideon, but the highly feminine symbolism which Churches, but especially the 
Romish, still adopt. This Ephod had in great prominence two golden Shields, 
or breasts with jewelled centres, and a breast-plate with twelve stones or ova of divers 
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colors, Bucli avS still adorn most altars, and which here marked the parentage of the 
trites, who all worshipped the Stone or Rock, Tsur. This breast-plate was called 
Shiryon or Sirion, a name also applied to Mount Hermon (Deut. iii. 9), which must 
have, therefore, been looked upon by these Arkites as an Omphe, 
though by most Syrians as a phallus; or perhaps the idea is the same 
as that of the Stole in which the CalVary or Calvaria is the head 
—Hermes or Sun, and the whole mass the sexual and probably 
dual energies. Dr Inman gives us this as the female stole or 
nun’s dress, remarking upon the strangeness of her who is called 
a fish (imn) having a dress like a imvis (Anc. Faiths, L, 165). 

The Ephod of the High Priest was finished off with a sacred zone 
(virgin belt ?) whi(di the writer of Ex. xxxix. always calls a 
curious girdled The robe had a hole in the (centre for the head, 
and all round the hem real bells of pure gold, alternating with 
pomegr^inates, the bells being given to tinkle like the Sistrums 
of Isis and of most churches, and so to denote the movements of 
the Man of God.” 

The Ephod had all the thaumaturgic powers of the Rod 
of Moses, and enabled the Priest W(‘ariug it to speak witli 
(Jod (1 Sam. XXX. 7, 8). We see that it is a fcmal(‘ vi^stment from 
Samuel wearing it when a (diild (1 Sam. ii. 18), and by David putting it on when going 
before the Ark—a female deity (2 Sam. vi., 14). It was an accompaniment to all 
“ houses ” of Elohiin, as when Micali “ had a house of God, (he) made an Ephod 
and Teraphim ” (Jud. xvii. 5), which are usually held to be Penates or Lingams; and if 
so, Micali worshipped both oj-gans. Thus then we see that the warring of the Right 
and Left-hand factions among Jews or Syrians went on from the very earliest times, 
just as is still the case all over the world. In India, Sivaites, Vishnooites, and 
sc^cts within these, still quarrel, and if Government did not interferes, would often kill 
one another; and so it is witli Christolaters and Mairiolaters and secits within tliest‘, a-s it 
was with ‘‘gods and Titans.” The dwellers on Mounts Moriah and Zion, Ebal, and 
Gerizim, were never at peace, and we can trace their continual warrings in the 7th and 
8th centuries to the philosophic sects claiming Boodha and Confucius. It was clearly 
this great eastern wave of thought which roused two such leaders that stiiTcd, a 
generation or two later, the little Jewish folds in their Syrian wilds. Thus 
a war arose against ephods, serpents, and idolatry of most kinds in the reign 
of Hezekiah, or about 700 B.o. He is said to have been a good man, and to 
have done all that was right in the sight of the Lord according to all that his father 
David had done” (2 Kings xviii.). Before him there had been many good men, yet 
the brazen serpent that Moses had made was still a God in that land, aye, in the 
temple itself, and had been most carefully preserved according to Usher, over 800 
years of grievous wars and troubles. It was then (720 B.c.), we are told adored and 
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worshipped togetlier with statues or figures, evidently phallic, and with Asheroths or 
“ the Groves ” of earlier and later days. These symbols, we are told, Hezekiah broke 
and destroyed, but no purifications of one or two temples and certainly not the de¬ 
struction of symbols, can cliange the faith of a whole people, until the mind is educated 
out of these. Hezekiah’a icouoclasm lasted only twenty-eight years, and then his son, 
Manasseh, King of Juda, went ba(;k to the old worship in 6 . 98 . “ He did that which 

was evil in the sight of tlie Lord, after the abominations of the heathen, he built up 
again the high ])laees which Hezekiah, his fiither, had destroyed ” (2 Kings xxi). He 
reared up altars for Baal, the phallic sun-god, and made a “grove ” or asherah, as did 
Allah, King of Israel, and “worshipped all the host of heaven.” Nay, he built these 
altars, and “ set up the grove ” even in Solomon’s holy temple, the two court-yards of 
which he consecrated to Tsabeanism, or the worship of the host of heaven. He wor¬ 
shipped fire, and “ made his son pass through the fire ” ordeal, yet he maintained his 
kingdom in peace, according to the writer of “ Kings,” during a long reign of fifty- 
fivii years, and the hosts of Senakcrib, King of Asyria, whom the weajr Hezekiah 
had bought off (the narrative says the Lord destroyed 185,000 soldiers miraculously 
in one night I) ncvc'.r returned in his day ; he slept with Ids fathers, and was buried 
in his own garden, his sou Amon succeeding him in 643 b.o. The later writer 
of Chronicles, although always anxious to paint highly, probably says truly that 
Manasseh was for a. tiim; in Asyrian captivity, but on this point the writer of “ Kings ” 
is silent. King Anion and his people were likewise sun, fire, and phallic-worshippers. 
The unknown, yet said to be. inspired historian tells us that he (Amon) walked in all 
the ways that his father walked, and served the idols that his fiither served, and wor¬ 
shipped them (2 Kings xxi). He forsook the woi-shij) of the Jhavh, and only reigned 
two or three years wlum he was assasfsinated by his servants, 641 B.C., according to the 
dat(is given by Andibishop Usher in th(! margin of our Bibles. Amon’s son, Josiah, 
seems to have continued the same worship up to tlu^ year 624 B.C., or for seventeen 
years, when, owing to the rise of a noted Idgh pnest, Hilkiah, the persecutions of the 
old faith bega.n : for the ripples of the. Eastern wave had now reached Asia Minor. 

It was not, however, on acc-ount of Mauassch’s faith that King Amon was assassi¬ 
nated, and that the g(.)od King Azariah was smitten with leprosy and lived and died 
in a cell; imr yet that Manas.seh had a long and peaceful reign. God does not so 
work out his purposes, though there are those who would still try and persuade us to 
this ellect; for .Josiah succeeded his father when a child of eight years old, and no 
change took place* in tin; worship of the people, or in the gods and altars of Solomon’s 
“ holy t(!m[>le ” till 624 B.c., by which time the old faiths of sun, fire, and Phallic 
worship had fiourished for sicventy-four years (698 to 624 B.c.), or during the whole 
lifetime of the tlnni living race. No doubt Moses may be called the principal founder 
of this Faith, for he dearly clierishcd his fire-ark with its overshadowing serpent 
wings, and its box of charms and witchcraft properties, although he much disliked 
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“ Egypt’s Golden Calf, or rather Golden Com. We may say genercdly that these 
tribes preferred the worship of the feihale energies, or of the Grove *or mm (Ex. 
xxxiv. 13), just as the Italian, Spaniard, and Gaul, and among ourselves, the Irish do. 
The latter, until the other day, ex¬ 
hibited this Asherah over some of 
the porches of their churches, too . 
grossly to be here shown. I give 
this very complete illustration of 
Grove-worshi|) from the sculpture-s 
in the British Museum. Here 
we sec the Priest pointing with 
“ phallic hand,” in form as tin* 

Pope still adopts, to the Asherah 
situated under “ the great God who passes througli the circle,” and carries the how and 
arrow. A^ objects are here; the four gods or Arba-Al whereof see details 

which Dr Inman veils in Latin, “ Ane. Faiths,” L, 89. 

This was indeed such a worship as Solomon would love, and accordingly we have 
full details, in 1 Kings xi. and 2 Kings xxiii. and els(!where, of his “ Mount of Oorru])- 
tion,” where w'as Chemosh, Milkom, Sun a.nd Fire and the worship of all the geiuirative 
energies of nature. Is it to be wondered at, that with such a “God of the circumcision.” 
and one so devoted to all the procreative energies of “ his holy, people Israel,” who 
accepted none but those*, who satisfied the sexual purposes of cri'ation, that this jieojilc 
should prefer Solomon and similar kings, and dislike their one or two “ Prophets” or 
seers who condemned such a faith ? No one can study their' history, liberated from ihe 
hliiid which our Christian up-bringing and associations cast over us, without sei'ingthat 
Je.ws were probably the; grossest worshippers among .all those Oplii-Phallo-Solar devotees 
who then covered eVery land and .sea, frann the sources of the Nile .and Euphrates to 
all over the Mediterranean coasts and isles. These impure faiths seem to have Ixh'u 
very strictly maintained by Jews up to Hezekiah’s days, and liy none, more so than 
by dissolute Solomon and his cruel, lascivious, bandit-father, the brazen-fa,e.ed adultei'cr 
and murderer, who broke liis freely volunteered oath, and sae.rihced six innocent sons 
of his king “ to his Jhavh.” Jewish tribes W(*rc swejit out of Syria long before these 
old faiths. Let us skim lightly over some of the details from Solomon to the dis¬ 
persion and slavery. This king devoted his energies and some little wealth, .as I have 
said, to reaiing Phallic or Solo-Phallic and Fire shrines over all the high places around 
him, and espeeially in front of Jerusalem, and on .and around the Mount of Olives. 
His favourite deities were Ashers and Ash.aroths, but chiedy woman, as Asherah or 
Ishtar—that Phallic eye of p. 72. He was ever true to Kama or Eros, and to Chemosh 
the glowing burning god of love, whom Aryans called Tsoorya, and after whom pro¬ 
bably all Syria was called, though said to be from Tyre which worshipped Tsoorya. 
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The Kama aijd Fire Gods whom Solomon adored were those of the Hindoo Sakti 
(pronounced Shrakti) sect, viz. “Cupid or the attractive power,” which draws the 
votary to “the the female embodiment, ox Agni-mandalam, the place of fire.” 

Solomon’s “ Holy Sjneit ” was that also of the Saktis, viz. “ Koolna, or spirit of 
•enjoyment,” and his whole “song ” is iis nearly as possible like that of some of the 
Hindoo Tantras. “ A<pii-mandalam” is a euphemism for the muliehre 'pudendum; 
s(^c details in Anthro. Soc. Jour, 1865-66, vol. ii. 269. The fuel of the Sakti’s fire, says 
this gross faitli, “ is collision, because fire is produced by friction, and the Lord-Linga 
is the great high priest,” and not only David and Solomon, but other Jewish kings 
\\'(n‘e their own liigh priests. 

In Milkoin, no doubt, Solomon worshipped a dual and androgyne»god whom the 
seers called, though in far later and wiser days, “ the abomination of the children of 
Anion.” The temples of this androgyne god were principally on the sacred Mount, and 
no doubt if we could get at some of the architectural details, we should find that, 
though architecture is called “ frozen music,” it was with this very liceutipus people 
no frozen mythology. The builders of the shrines of the Tyrian Hercules were those 
whom this prince got in Hiram and his staff; and, seeing Phallic and Sun-gods 
taislu-ined on all the mounts of “the holy city,” Hiram would not forget, in construct¬ 
ing Solomon’s temple, all the idolatrous forms of his own and Egyptian lands, of which 
the best and purest ideas would bo those connected with Solar-worship, as he may have 
seen this on the Sun-temples of Tentyra, viz, the winged globe with serpents, the 
early Pythian-Apollo idea, and such like. 

It is clear from 1 Kings vi. 82, 35, and vii. 13 21 and (Jsewhere, that many of 
Hiram’s ornamentations wei'c highly emblematic, and we may be quite sure that none of 
these were permitted on the shrine, without grave thought as to their full signification 
and symbolic character. On each side of the entrance, under the great phallic spire, 
which below foinied the portico, see fig. 93, p. 218, were placed two handsome 
phallib ctdurans over fifty fiict high, capped with Isis’ and Paravati’s emblems, lotuses 
(‘iicircled with pomegi'anates—the fruit shown to be specially worshipped at Damascus. 
11 was a representation of the Queen of Heaven and of tlie gravid uterus, and the 
smbol of a happy and fruitful wedded life : with Hebrews the JR.immon “ personified 
Natura Naturans, or the fertilising principle of nature it was “ the blooming Venus 
Ursina,” and in Iledad-Rimmon and many another town, the Sun was shown as its 
accompaniment, because the Sun was its fertiliser. On the robes of the Jewish high 
jtriest it was everywhere prominent, and was there united with bells, that very speaking 
oracle of every shrine, as well of ancient Mylita as of modern Mary. In all Mary’s 
and many Protestant shrines it was and is a conspicuous and important ornament, 
and in mythic story the pomegranate persuaded Persephone “ the seed-vessel ” 
to rejoin her husband Pluto in the realms below, an allusion doubtless to its 
significant symbolism—the gravid uterus, which was also the name of mother- 
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Terra; for classic story says that the vSiii, Rhoia, or pomegranate was the express 
emblem of the Earth under her different appellations of Demeter, Kubele, Ceres, 
Rhea, &c.” (Clas. Manual 203, Iliad ix. 585,); but Rhea is Ops, and “ Ops, Opis, 
Opus and Opici were all terms related to,” if not actually meaning the sacred serpent 
(Bryant v. 308). The Agathoiiemon which Egypt shows us as crowned with a Lotus, 
just as Siva stands at Som-ndt, crowned with Luna the crescent moon. Now this 
Agatho-demon was, says the same learned investigator, “ called Noe; ” but Deukalion, 
that is Deva Kali, “ was called Opus, by which is meant Deucalion Serpens,” ^ so that 
here we see the whole signification is either mothei' Eve as the Yoni, the Serpent, or 
we see an androgyne god, embracing Kala and Kali, or Noe and Terra ; but this sub¬ 
ject has unduly enticed us away from Solomon’s .shrine. 

The Phallic columns were, it is written, profusely bedecked with “ pomegranates 
and lilies ” or lotuses, and other emblem,s, and hung about with wreaths of chains 
which always denote serpents. Thus we are not surprised to learn that these columns 
were called, that on the right Jakin or “ he that shall establish^’ and that on the lei't 
Boaz, or “in it is strength.’’ Such poles and hangings with similar ornation abound 
beside most Eastern shrines, and the Venetian merchants, following their Asiatic cul¬ 
ture, placed somewhat similar columns on and around their beautiful St Mark. 

A glance through the illustrations of even these volumes will, 1 think, convinc.' 
my readers that the architects of Solomon, and the artisans of Tyre only did but 
follow, although no doubt at a great di.stance, the cult and architecture of the richer 
and superior shrines of the nations about them. We must however bear in mind lierc 
that we have not .a single historical record, on papyrus, leather, or taldet, of cither 
Solomon or his temple ; none of the great travellers of antiquity say a syllable regard¬ 
ing either, and Herodotus who specially travelled over all these c.ountries on j)Uipos(‘ 
to study the cult of the peoples, never gives us a hint even as to the existences of J(“ws. 
their religion or temples. From Lucian and others w(! know that Syria,n teinjtles, and 
notably, that to the great Dea Syria, had two huge Phallic columns in the vestibule, so 
that Jakin and Boaz in Solomon’s shrine were 
strictly in keeping. The constant recurrence of two 
stones, whenever stones are required, marks a 
strange but consistent idiosyncrasy of all Phallic- 
worshipping races. 

Beside these pillars in Solomon’s portico, 
there were also placed here the sun god Belus, 
and his chariots, and with him, at the entrance, 
the symbolic “ Great Sea,” that holy .symbol 
of Samoodra, which all nations- womhip from the shores of Japan and Bombay 
to the banks of the Neva; and tho.se on Samoodra's shores, in propria persond. 

’ Homer, (Liddell and Scott) uses Drakon a,nAOpJm indifferently; see further, Inman's Symbolism, xxxviii. 
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This Molten Sea, Fig. 90, was, we are assured, most correctly constructed. As 
it represented woman, so all the females of Jerusalem brought forth their most 
representative emblem— the Mirror —which as Maya the Sanskrit Aryan calls Illusion, 
a word I believe really meaning that by which man may reproduce or reflect himself. 
Anyhow, the mirror is a most suitable and universal emblem of Maya over all Asia; in 
this. Fig. 91,1 show it in the form it is constantly found in the palaces and temples of the 
Nile. The head ornament or burden of the woman is here a Cone, similar to that which 
Egyptian women are usually shown with; for if Siva carries Luna, and the Agathodemon a 

lotus, then woman must so lionour the Cone; and I believe the 
first occasion on which tliey likewise came fi^eely forward and 
poured their golden trinkets into Aaron’s lap, was for the 
construction of such a golden Cone, and not a Calf as the 
LXX. translators tell us. As the Jewesses of the desert well 
knew their own religion and the object of their affections, so 
1 think did those of Jerusalem know the cult they were en¬ 
riching, and the sexual proclivities of their king and his very 
Sivaik shrine. They knew well that the large “ howl ” for 
which they were giving those ornam('nt.s—so precious to a 
Avoman’s heart.—was no mere bowl for water; just as, I believe, 
their ancient mothers kncAv that it was no mere calf that 
Aaron made, and before which they bowed down. The word 
^3V, used in Exodus xxxii. as “ Calf,” signifies, we are told 
by Farklmrst, something ‘'Round'’ or “Orbicular,” as « 
“roxend, ornament;” even a “roxtnd rimj” “ear” or “ corn-xmin,” &e. He particu¬ 
larly warns us that, jus traieslated “ Calf,” we ai’c merely to consider this “Fm- 
blematlc,” and because such, “both to believers and unbelievers and heathen, xvas 
a representative of Fire.” “The golden calves of Aaron and Jeroboam were,” 

continues this very orthodox Hebraist,” “set up as secondary representatives of 
the First Person (as we speak) of the ever blessed Trinity, whose primary em¬ 
blem was Fire . Both Aaron and Jeroboam meant their respective Calves 

FOR Emblems of Jehovah '..... and each called his respective calf Aleim,” who 
is tlw Lord and God of the Old Testament; so that the conclusion arrived at is, 
that Fire and Apis or Aphis were true emblems of Jehovah, In fact, we may say 
that this Jah was Fire and Apis; and we need not dispute, therefore, as to whether 
“ the gold car-rings” of the Aaronie tribes were made into a “Calf,” or, as I think, inU> 
an “ orbicular” object, or “mass,” “embryo” or “foetus;” or into a cone which is 
usually called “ the breakex through,” a true meaning of ^ay (Ftlrst), and a very proper 
emblem for Jedi, whose name, says the same great Hebraist, signifies “ The Increaser.” 
Mr Parkhurst was probably not aware that the Hindoo called this scat of “ Fire,” the 
Agni-Mandalam ! 
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I will now enter into the details of the construction of Solomon's and the second 
temple, which, as a young engineer, I, a great many years ago, tried to construct from 
the bible, together with such other traditional writings as have come down to us. The 
results were startling, and to my then sealed eyes, awakening. Like all edifices mort* 
or less connected with Tashean or Sun-Worshij), the aspect of Solomon's temple 
was strictly correct in regard to His Solar Majesty. The recent researclies Iti 
P alestine show (see an EdiiL Rciiew of 1873) that “the sunrise-line through 
temple and altar, and through the central western gate of the mountain, and the grea t 
(^ast gate of the sanctuary, liisects tlie enclosure of the Haram north and south ; while 
the meridian line, determining the fiice of the platform, bisects tlui southern wall of the 
sanctuary."^ Yet this writer, though mentioning also that “ the orientation of this 
t(‘mple" caused it to l)e thus j)lace(l oblicpiely to the oth(‘r necc'ssary enclosure walls, 
also that “ (Ireek and t/Oclo-Syrian temples were so Iniilt as of prime n(‘cessity to 
face the rising Sun-God, that all Palmyras gorgeous tein])les woire similarly placed, 
and that even Stonehenge has a great stone which, seen from the centre of the (*irci(% 
declares the point of sunrise in the fertile summer solstice ; yet, in spite of all these 
proofs of the faith of these ancient worshii)pers, this writc^r, like many others, s(.‘(‘s 
nothing in Solomon’s Pagan Teanjde, but the pure and spiritual worship of Jehovah 
whi(*.h this century is almost alone in gras])ing. Sti*a.ngc, iiuhn^d, are the vi(dssitud(‘s 
of faiths. Titus (Jesar levelled the ‘‘ Holy Temph* ” of Jehovah in the year 70 a.c. - - 
tlie second of the Emperor A'espasian ; and Hadrian dixnv a, ploughslumi over tli(‘ con- 
seciuted ground, as a sign of j)erp(^tual interdiction (see Gil)l)on, Ill. 161). A few y(‘ars 
more saw a temple to Venus on the spot whei'c it is su})[)os(‘d the death and rt‘surrec- 
tion of Christ took place; and there this lattcu' stood for nearly thi‘ee hundr(‘d y(‘,ars, 
iiutil the zeal of (/Oiistantine 2 >ul]ed it down, and reared in its st(‘ad a (dnistian shriius 
to which mankind made 2 )ilgrimag(‘.s a.s to the former. Half a century later and what 
do we see?—The wise and ])liiloso])hic cmtaTor »)ulian issuing orders for the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Jewish tem})]c, to comderact the laniuoieries whieJi disijrneed the Chrlsttan 
shrine, and which had filled Jerustdem with every s^iecies of debauchery aiid vice. 

“What avails it,” says Newman, in his Hebrew Monarehu (pag(^ 131) “tliat 
Solomon warned young men against foreign harlotry, when the royal preacJier hinis(‘]f 
established far more hateful and disgusting impurities,” and Christians a 2 ) 2 )arently still 
followed that fell example. We see from various sources (1 Kbigs xiv. 24 ; xv. 
12-13; xxii. 46 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7, and elsewhere) how rain])ant here w(‘re the worst 
Ibatures of Phallic Faith. Sohmioiis favourite, Qiuaui Maa(dia, “made a Phallus 


^ See Drawings over leaf. 

I. Ground Plan of Temple. 

II. A Block Plan, in which the east and 
west line is shown dotted. 

HI. A Longitudinal Section, giving the Great 
Tower and One Pillar, with Serpent 
hangings, and the Sanctuary with the 


Lingain-Stone of the second temple in 
lieu of the lost Ark. 

IV. A Transverse Section of Tower and Phalli. 
V. A Landticcq^e View as the Temple would 
appear on Mount Moriah when first con¬ 
structed, without its after surroundings. 
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(English, idol) for Ashera, ’ and her grand-children—no doubt like her—reigned over 
Juda for about twenty years after Rehoboam, when one of them, Asa, is represented, 
})robably by a too tolerant j)riestly scribe, as putting away his grand-mother, although 
“lie removed not the high places;” and the fact is now clear to us that Solomon’s faith, 
and the practices in Syrian Temples continued until education and civilisation drove 
tliem away, about tlie fourth century A.c. 

We read in Gibbon (Vol. III., page 81) that Constantine found throughout Syria 

“ every form of prostitution ” in full force iu 
Venus’ temples, or others devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of tlic female energies. The emperor at 
least did good in 8U])pressing this, though he 
fre(|uently converted tlic worshippers into 
“ (diristian flocks ” by holding open tiieir jaws 
and forcing “ tlie body of Christ ” down their 
throats—a more merciful mode than was pur¬ 
sued l)y kings, queens, and pri(;sts who followed 
him, during ten long centuries. 

Solomon’s Tcm])le appears to be a veiy poor 
imitation of the gi'and Egyj^tian temple near 
Edfou, 20 miles soiitli of Thebes, at Apollin- 
opolis, prol»a.bly to the great Apollo ; see tlie 
drawings given by Gwelt in his Itiiici/clopcedia, o/’ 
Architecture. Tliis Edfou temple was 450 feet 
long, and J 40 l»road, r)r upwards of 14 times tlie 
siz('. of the llel)r(*w shriiua 'raking the “ Sacred 
Cubit” of Sir Isaac New’ton, which is 24754 
inches, and omitting decimals, and placing the 
chainIjcrs inside, as usual tlirougliout the East, we 
find that Solomon’s Temple proper would only 
occu]>y one of tlu^ halls of the Egyptian temple, 
that it was a. very humble and rude structure, 
and not at all in keeping with its great phallic 
portico. 'I'lie temple was only 120 feet long, 40 
broad, and fiO high, in two stories; while the jiorch was a large tower, 40 feet long, 20 
broad, and 240 high ! It may have been gilt like the Boodhist temjdes in Barma. The 
“ Holy of Holies ” was cut off with “ golden chains ” from the rest of the inner temple, 
and was 40 feet long ; slifouded and bedecked with two hooded Serpents, called 
Cherubim, and with chains and garlands—Serpent symbols. The carvings on the 
Widls were what we should expect, viz : symbolic palm trees, open flowers, and cheru¬ 
bim, &c. I cannot disenver what the portico tower was built of, but as an engineer, 

I should have been very chary of building a “ porch ” rising, as it did, to 240 feet iu 








Fig. 9-1 .—Solomon’s temple. 
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leifrht, from a base of only 40 x 20. The writer of Kings wisely does -not venture, 
caa a statement of the height; but that of Chronicles is here explicit, though he avoids 
any statement of the breadth of the base ! According to the Arabic, Syrian, and 
Alexandrian Bible, the Porch should be only 20 cubits high ; but let us stand to the 
orthodox bible. The facts as related lead me to sup[)ose that the temple was very 
like the hundreds we everywhere se(i in the East, except perhaps that its walls wer(' a 
little higher than usual, and the phallic spire out of proportion. I give in tliis Fig. 9d, 
the whole structure, drawn strictly to scale at 2 feet to the cubit. The ark-box, or 

^gjjiple_^like an ark, with its phallic tower, is quit(^ in accoi-danee rvith all I have befon* 

asserted, as to every part, and tlie whole of a Sivaik shrine being like its holiest parts. 
The Jewish porch, 240 feet long, 40 broad, and 20 high, is but the obelisk whicdi the 
Egyjttian placed beside his twnple ; the Boodhist ])illars wliicli stood all around their 
liobas ; the pillars of Hercules, whic.li stood near the Phenician temple; and the spire 
which stands beside the Christian Church. The little ark, J 20 iect long, (>0 broad, and 
40 high, stands under the shadow of the great sjiire, and lieside the real little ark 
within, we have the idea repi'ated by the presence of .I akin a nd Poaz. Even Isaiah 
says tliat Egypt shall in lier extremity again return to tli(>, Pillar, and Altar, or Ark- 
God ; that five of her cities will he seized by the s]H!akers of “ tlw, lovguogc of Canaan., 
and “swear to the Lord of Ho.sts” (the Run-Yahveh), and ynit “<tii altar to tlicJliark 
in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the horilrr thrrcoj to the Jhavh 
(xix. 18-19); so that we see here, agjiin the ark and it.i jullar ; tor an akar was an ark 
vdtli a “ merey seat,” or place of lire and sacrifice', and an ark was ^volnan, and “ tlu! 
girat sacrifice'” was the conjunction of the male and female - Sun and Alooir Amongsl- 
old peoples the coiic-eption and liberation of new life was “the great sacrifice, which it is 
still called among many Phallic-worslii]»]»ei's to the present houi. ^ 

To try and make clear to my readei-s the alms wliich guided th(‘ leuilders of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple, I give here a small bird’s-eye, view of Mount Moriah--its circumamiuent. 
walls and cliffs, clivestcal of all accessories in the way of tlu- buildings, pru-stly an.l 
other, which thronged its pre,<ancts t^ven before Soh»niou is suiq.osed to liavi- finished 
it, showing merely the Sacred trees. Palms, Olives, and Cypresses, which were, and still 
are there so sacred. It is, we sei;, but the ark-box and tall stem, such as 1 yiian < 01 ns 
show us, as the Tree-stem, or an upright man with feminine eml>]eni adjoining, sc* 
Figs. 1, 3, and 11, plate IV. A careful study of the ligurcs and details, which we, find 
principally in Kings and Chronicles, aidi-d by tradition, not altogether refusing even 
orthodox bible dictionaries, and allowdng only to myself that amount of icenec w lu 1 
the engineer and architect must have from his unprofessional and im xact c u nt, 
f have found pretty ready to my hand matter enabling me to fiame, a spiaji^ation, 

and to execute drawings as follows :■— j. 1 • 1 

No. I. is a Groaml Plan of Temple. This has a total length of 120 feet, of which 

the Sanctirm is 40 feet, and beyond this, but separate, is the Spire and Porch, 20 by 40 
feet. The Molten Sea (2 Chron. iv. 10) and a staircase, appear to be on each side at 
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entrance, whilst in the Porch is placed Jakin and Boaz, the Chariot of the Sun, &c. 
I am unable to comprehend the details of windows, and doors, upper and lower storeys 
Mild partitions, owing to the imperfect, and often contradictory terms given in Kings 
and Chronicles; hut in the leading figures no architect c.an make a mistake. Such 
temjiles are especially eompion amongst the Phallic-worshippers of Southern India. A 
lofty (‘iitranee-poreh usually adorns thv front; on entering we find Phallic poles, with 
altars for sacrifice, &e.; and in th(» innermost recess the sanctuary or oracle of the Cultus. 

No. II. is a Block Plan of Site, showing that the shrine is to be placed true east 
and west, so that the Ark or Altar may sec the morning sun of the Midsummer Solstice 
i‘is(‘ ov(‘r Mount Olivet, with a ray which bisects the inner and outer walls of the 
enclosure, whi(th I take to be trapezoidal in form, owing to the course of the clifisthat 
bound the summit eastwardly. 

No. 111. is a Lo7ig{t(fdimfl Sectio)) of Temple, This gives details of Spire and 
position of the Phalli, Jakin and P)oaz, and determines their height as something 
betw(Hm 50 and (>() fi^et, also the elevation, &c., of the Sanctum and Orade. The 
Ark having Ix^en early lost, I place a plain Atalni-Deva or Stone, which tln^ Keverend 
T. Wilson t(dls us was all that existed in the second Temple.^ 

No. TV. is a Fro)it Section ofl^orch ,—This sliows its apjx^a,ranee from tlui fi’ont with 
the ndativ(^ ladglits of temph* in two stories; Imt the chronichTS are here very defective'; 
one making the Saindum ].)ortion lowiu* than the rest by 10 find or so. 

As to the scale, it has be(n common to assume the cubit as from 22 to 23 inches, but 
aft(T mu(*h consideration which 1 was once comjxdled to give to this in a lengthened con- 
t roversy—whiidi the lat(‘ Sir flani(\s Simpson (ngaged in at the ltoya.1 Society of Edin¬ 
burgh—as to the measurt‘s uscxl by the ancient Egy 2 )tians, and which, as regarded arith¬ 
metical details, I had to conduct.; th(‘ cubit of Sir IsaacNewton was tht‘ one most generally 
a[)])roved, and I hav(? therefore taken 2 fixd as Solomon’s (mbit. Of course, what(‘vcr size 
is taken, the proport ions her(‘ shown will be the same, unless the bible text is coriai]>t. 

Tn chapp'rs xvi. to xxii. of 2 Kings, we have an attempt, and no bad one, to 
d(‘scribe the grandest (h^velojuncnts of Phallo-Solar Faiths ; and from the general 
history of these tribes might gadlier substance for as complete and impressive a 
description of (hdails as we could get in Egy|)t or Asia Minor. At the entrance 
of Solomon’s tem2)le, we are told, stood the mighty Baal, represonted by chariots 
with horses yoked; Avdjilst ever around him, and in the courts sacred then to all 
Heav(m’s other orbs, were his Priests, called Chemorim, burning incense to the Sun, 
Moon, and twelve Zodiac Constellations. There also sat the temple-women weaving 
‘'hangings,” which symbolised serjxmts, for the “grove” or Asherah, and who had dedi¬ 
cated their lives as well as iiodies to the sacred fanes ; and, alas ! there also sat the most 
debasW of men, who had likewise for the gods consecrated their bodies to defilement. 
At thX gate of this “holy city of*David and Solomon,” where lived Joshua the 
(K)veni^’, were the “ high places ” to phallic-worship, as Hindostan so well knows 

^ See his Archeological Bicty., art. Sanctum, 
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these, at the entering in of all her cities. Though Jeremiah was scourging with 
an^ry wail and prophetic curses, and though Isaiah had long done the same and prayed 
to his people to spiritualise their faith, yet no phallic, solar or fire-rite was here 
omitted. In ‘‘ the valley “ of the sons of Hinnom,’" the drums of Tophim were ever 
sounding, to drown from the ears of loving but fanatical parents the wails and shrieks 
of their offspring, consigned by ruthless and bloody priests into the red hot stomach 
of the great brass god Molek; or else clasj)(‘d by his horrid arms to his burning frame, 
in which blazed a fire as fierce as that which Christians are tauglit to believe cxiste, by 
a loving Father s command, through all eternity for us in Hell. 

Yet these great old Faiths, not carried as by these smaller tribes of the earth into the 
barbarities of Hinnom, were not the dwarfed conceptions of rude people, but marked the 
as(tendancy of mighty nations, and the bold, gi*and thoughts of strong men, manly and 
full of fire and vigour. We can read this very clearly in the great empire of th(' A Syrians 
and Egyptians, in the Olympic ages of Greece, and down to their conquest by the 
Romans; also in the brave, I'obust rule of Rome, wlu'thcr Imperial or Republican, as 
well as in the softer, more fitful, but not effeminate' kingdoms of the' Aryan coiupicrors 
of the far East. These were faitlis which men fought for and dieel te) propagate, and ]e)ved 
as deaily as devout Cliristian Evangedicals anel the IMahommcelan zealots of e)ur own days 
do theirs. Fe)r <iOuntle>ss age^s elid men anel wemiem em this account make swift te) shed 
ble)e)d,” and freedy permit their own to be spilt like', water. Ne'a.rly all Je'wish history shows, 
that Egypt and the countries to her north and east never distui*l)e'.d lu'r, unless she was 
trying to upset these edelFaiths. Hezekiah,king of Judah, be'gan l)urning altars and groves 
ill 72G B.C., when there came up against him in 71^^ B.c., or as soon as the h( 3 i‘( 3 sy seemed 
to have takem root, Senakerib king of Asyria, whom he hael twice to l)uy e)ff It took, 
says 2 Chroniedes xxx. 10, a long time to gejt the ]>ee)])lc liack to a- semi-sjiiritual faith 
ill Jehovah, and in the*ir revereel ancestors ; for we ivael here that the' people ‘dauglieel 
to senrn Hezekiahs writings and fulminatieins, “anel moedvcd’^ at his messengers. 

Again, in 610 B.c., we reeael that Jeisiah, the “ geiod king,” had re'vived the reforma¬ 
tion e)f his great-grand-fatheu* Hezekiah, whiedi Manasseh and Amon Ids father and granel- 
father, had dropped for 74 ye'.ars; when, as soon as tin* “ holy te^iiqile'^ was jirepared, 
up comes Ne:iko, king of Egypt (2 Cliron. xxxv. 20), Josiali was killed, and the good 
Jeremiah appears as one of his mouraers. Jemsalem after tliis receiveel her kings from, 
and paid tribute to Egypt, worshipjiing its orthoeleix gods till Syria Avas re'taken by 
Babylon in 599 B.c. In 588 B.c. was complefed tlie' e*.aptivity of tlie'se* little tribe's when 
a change of Eastern Empire gave them a resjiite ; for on Cyrus finding liimseff strong in 
536 B.C., he granted them permission to return to tlieii* country, and Neliemiah 100 years 
filter succeeded in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem ; so that the people were once more 
at liberty to select their own faiths. But w^e must remembcir that this and other captivities 
changed any originally pure Jewish blood which they previously claimed, and show us 
the stern fiict that the tribes w^ere votaries of almost pure Sun, fire, and phallic fiiiths, 
according to their oivn recoi^ds up to at least 440 B.c.; and that the only purer aspiration 
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they showed up to this date, was a tendency to worship their ancestors or “ Peers" and 
to indulge occasionally in some spiritual songs and prayers to Jehovah, Adonis, and Aleim. 
Let this suffice for the present as to the faiths prevalent on the hills and in the valleys 
of Syria aud Phenicia, uj) to the brighter days of the brave Maccabees. 

The French have hitherto always been foremost in Europe in understanding the 

early foiths of the world. A small volume by various writers—^printed by Nichols _ 

Lend-, 1785, called “A Comparative View of the Ancient Monuments of India” —thus 
boldly ojMUis its preface.:—“Those who have penetrated into the abstrusenesses {sic) of 
Indian mythology, find that in these temples was practised a worship similar to that 
practised l»y all the scvciral nations of the world, in their earliest as well as their most 
(mlighteued periods. It was paid to the Phallus by the Asiatics, to Priapus by the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, to B:uil-Peor l)y the Canaanites and idolatrous Jews. 
The figure is seen on the, fascia which runs round tlic circus of Nismes, and over tlu^ 

portal of the Cathedral of Toulouse, and .scve.ra.1 churches of Bordeaux. 

M. D’Ancarville has written two larg(^ quarto volumes to jnove it (Phallic-Worship) 
to be, the most ancient idea of the deity.” So one hundred years ago we see these old 
writci-s calling male and femal(^, the bull and cow. Liber aud Libra. Bacclnis is 
pointed out as the; “ initre-bearer," aud in his proc(^ssiolis he is sliowu as “the carrier of 
a Bason and a Bell," the Womb and Sri-liuga,. lie carries a veil as nbjht, and a 
serpent, aud “ sword as the euliveucT.” These French writers seem mostly a,greed that 
Bacchus was Brahma, whose Indian visit, Bailly says, took place iji ;?60.5 n.c., when it 
is thought “ Brahma, or Bacchus l>ecam(( mythological.” His death aud deification, 
the French savants fix at .35.')3 b.c., calliug him “ l)arnia-d('v6 Chiven, or Mahodys,” 
meaning “The Gracious On<! ” or “ Primai of Peace,” i.e., Siva or Maha-deva. In Ele- 
phanta th(!y describe to us a distinct sjx'.ciineu of the ludian Ardha-Nara, though U(.»t 
so clearly dejiicted as that in my platan XIV., taken fi-om “Anc. Faiths,” vol. 11. The, 
Elephanti-audrogpu^, says M. D’Ancarville, holds a sliield aud something like; a sheaf of 
corn in the two left hands, and a S(;r 2 )ent and cle 2 )haut trunk lilce Gaueslia in the upper 
right; the deity “re.Hts his hands on a Pria2)U.s,” re])resented by a bull, and leans 
mostly on the lower right arm. Tlicse eiirly exjdorers had also discovered in 
ludian shrines the symbolism of “great seas," like tliat which Solomon made. 
Au( 2 ue,til do Perron mentioned them one hundred and twenty years ago, and also found 
fault with the Popish Poj'tuguese, for a.dapting many of t])e Indian holy jilaces in 
caves, rocks, temples, sculptures, pictures and all, to the religion of the Virgin 
and her Son. Montfau^on also was fidly alive to the .symbolism of shields, Indian 
and Asiatic, for in Tom. IV., 1., jil. xxii., he exhibits a very fi;minine one, such as 
Solomon would have delighted in, calling it “un bouclier extraordinaire d 'plusieurs 
bosses qui rcsemhlent a des mamclles." 

In most ancient languages, j>robably in all, the name for the serpent also signifies 
Irife, and the roots of these words generally also signify the male and female organs, 
aud sometimes these conjoined. In low French the words for Phallus and Life have 
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the sanie sound, though, as is sometimes the case, the spelling and gender differ; 
but this is not of material importance, as Jove, Jehovah, Sun, and Moon have 
all l)€cn male and female by turns. In Hebrew, Baal is masculine, but in the Greek 
translation he is feminine both in the Old and New Testament, It would seem 
that the Kaduceus of Mercury—that Rod of life, is due to the fact of the ancients 
liaving observed that scirpents conjoin in this double circular but erect form, as in 
Eskulapius’rod. Mr Newton records his belief of this at p. 117 of his Appendix 
to Dr Inman’s Symbolism. It appears, as stated by Dr. C. E. Balfour, in Fergusson’s Iree 
and Serpent-Worship, that when at Almiednagar in 1841, he saw two living snakes 
drop into his garden off the thatch of his bungalow in a perfectly clear inoon- 
light night:—“ They were (he s«ays) cobras, and stood erect as in the form of the 
Eakulapian rod, and no one could have seen them without at once recognising tliat 
they were in congress.” It is a most fortunate thing, say Easterns, to see this, and if 
a cloth be then thrown over tliem, it becomes a form of Lakshmi, and of the highest 
procreative energy. 

Ill time we shall probably come at the origin of many other anckmt hieroglyphs, 
forms, rites, and customs. The mysteries of Eleusis have long puzzled all, yet they 
too, arc now pretty well known to the initiated. The serpent, we have learned, can 
always take Maha-Dcva’s or Siva’s place, es])(*cially in an Ark; and a serpent in 
an ark, as already dwelt upon, is a perfect object of worsliip, which neither is separ¬ 
ately, excejit on the well known ixdigkms axiom that ‘'a part represents the whole.” 


This coin, from Mr Sharpe’s Egyptian Mythology, is Indd to reveal 
the long insoluble secret of Eleusis. Here we have the ark or 
('ist which th(^ virgins used to carry, at certain solar phas(‘,s, 
to and from the Temple of Ceres, and on which, not to say into 
which, none dare to look ; it was a more dajigerous fetish even 
than that Jewish ark proved to poor tJzzah. The garland of hearts 
(w fig leaves a,round this niaidcmly burden—itself an omplie—is ex¬ 



pressive enough. It is, however, very easy to lose the clue of this occailt liiith, and 


learning and cultivation, instead of help>mg us, do, until our minds are most 


thoroughly awakened and taught, often drive us still further from the meaning 
of its signs and lites. Thus, the philosophies of the later Gn^-eks followed by the 


stoicism of Rome, arid intense piety and spirituality of the schools of the great 
Marcus Aurelius, followed by that of the good, earnest, and cultivated m(ui of the 
Christian communities enshrouded nearly the whole ol Phallic lore in a gloom which 


scientific research is only now beginning to dissipate. 

A sister coin to my Fig. 94 will be seen in Smith’s Class. Diet.,” at p. 75 J, as 
belonging to Tralles in Ionia, where on the reverse side the serpent is seen entering 
the cist, and on the obverse two serpents in a state of passion surrounding the cist; 
the male is shown as with a beard, and a bunch of com tied up in fleur-de-lis 


fashion. It would make this work too costly, else it would be easy to illustrate it to 
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any extent in support of my arguments. I may, however, here give a few specimens 
as samples of the faith of the isles and coasts of the Mediterranean, such as numis¬ 
matists will at once recognise. 

In coin No. i. we have clearly the worship of the Yoni, whose guardian is shown 

above as the mystic iao. At the base we 
observe that the flower has budded, and a 
rampagious lion guards the way. No. ii. 
is the so-called “ Medusa’s head,” a symbol 
of disordered Passion, her hair entwined 
with snakes. No. in. is a Phallus or Janus, 
as very often formed from two or three 
manly heads. No. IV. is the whole Arhil— 
the “Trinity in unity,” and fruit the result. 
No. V. is the same in another form; foi- 
lun-e the Palm-tree is man, and the Concha. 
Veneris, woman, standing on either side of 
tin; mundaiu^ egg, around which is coiled 
the serpent as Passion. No. vi. is a very curious old coin ; wo require to have read a 
great deal regarding mystic hands, <;orn-slieaves, flaming torches, &c., &e., before \V(! 
can fully appreciate it. It also represents all organs, and signifies Tlie Bread-Giver. 
The testes are here seen precisely as in many old stones, of whicli -we see some in Plates 

IV., VI., and VII. ; mark especially that of Kerloaz, 
Plate IX., 11, for tlie same racers who produced 
this stone, give us, say Montfau^on and the Rev. 
Mr Maurice in his Indian Anti(inities, this Gatdic 
iSerpeni Godders —my Fig i)6. 

Wccoidd scarcely anywhere get a figure, whicli 
gives us more conqiletely the idea of the serpent and 
woman than this ; 1 have not seen it suipassed by 
any Asiatic drawing or sculpture. It reminds us of 
the .severe symbolism of the Hindoo sacred thread : 
the .serpents embrace the thighs, cross at the parts, 
and kiss the bosoms. The picture is made a little 
more decent than the Rev. Mr Maurice gives it in 
the prominent frontispiece to his fifth volume. I 
cannot get any information as to the age and exact 
locale of this Serpent-Goddess, but no doubt Gauls 
constructed it long before the days of Clovis, and worsliipped it more or less for 
several centuries after the time of Charlemagne ; for we shall see by-and-byc, that 
even in spite of the long domination of Christianity, and the considerable enlighten¬ 
ment of the people of Europe and her isles, which, until very lately, proved highly 
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iconoclastic in regard to the monuments and memories of her more ancient faiths, 
we have still discovered abundant evidence, of all her people having, from the most 
distant ages, been sincerely devoted to Phallic and Pytho-Solar Faiths; that is, to all 
the first five streams of my Chart. 

From the veritable organs depicted as they best could, ancient peoples gradually 
rose to Statuary, and their steps in Art’are still very patent to us. First come huge, 
ungainly lumps of clay or wood; then these in stone—the men very upright, the 
females very rotund—both with great sexual development. The Greek often gives us 
only a head on a column, with the sexual sign on the latter to shew us who is meant ; 
the Egyptian and others, as they got decent, left us such as this—a man, no'doubt a king 
from the horns or rays, with arms lopped off, and who as such would be 
considered a procreative Trinity. Mr C. W. King states that this cross' 

“was discovered cut upon the stones of the Adytum of the Serapeum,” 
and is “the Egyptian Tan, that ancient symbol of the generative power, and 
therefore transferred into the Bacchic Mysteries. Such a cross is found 
on the wall of a house in Pompeii, in juxtaposition with the Phallus,” 
and as both symliols embody the same idea, figures like this arc called 
Hermetos, a word which in Kaldi actually means the lioodcd snake—a 
symbol of the Phallus. The vmrds Ib^rmon and Herm-ione arc, it is 
- asserted, derived from Herm and Yoni, the actual names of the organs. 

A naked man on a wheel of four .spokes, or a Phallus in the quadrangular tetrakt of 
Pythagoras, which was a wheel within a circle, was a very holy subject in ancient 
days. “ Ixion rests upon his wheel,” says Pope, and Pindar calls it “ a winged 
wheel,” which Indian mythology explains. Pindar says that Venus brought down her 
bird fastened to a wheel of four spokes from Olympus, and such a wheel was one of the 
symbols requisite at the Suovetaixrilia. It was “ the Wheel and Cross of Salvation.” 
Sec a pamphlet by Investigator Ahhorrensl where a number of strong facts are 
thrown together by some learned and pious Christian, who is very indignant at all the 
crosses, croziers, and phallic insignia of his faitli, calling their use the “ restoring of 
Phallo-proslcunesis.” Montfaufon shews us the Phallus fastened to the Cross Wheel, 
so that I fancy Venus’ so-called bird, also to be seen upon the wheel as well as phallus, 
is a mere euphemism for the real article, svich as is customary in nurseries. All this 
shews us why Hermi were invariably placed at cross-roads, why we liave the Priapic and 
cruciform Osiris, the crucifoim Venus of Nineveh, and doubtless why Christ was also said 
to have suffered on a cross, when we know that it was a tree, pale, or stauros, and not a 
cross. His sacrifice on a pale would, in archaic times, have constituted a sacrifice to Siva 
or the Phallus. A word as to Venus’ Urd. ‘Pindar uses here the name “ iunx, that is 
iungs, which, divested of its grammatical signs, is iugg, and the root is ing. It is therefore 
etymologically the same word as our w>or^-tail, the Anglo-Saxon wo^-tmgl; German, 
iacZi,-steltze; and Low Dutch, gwi^-staert;” and continues Idolomania, as if we did not 

* Gnoslicg and their Eemaina, p. 2 U. * “ Idolomania,” Lon. 185 8, pub. E. Wilson, Eoyal Exchange. 
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all know who this bird of agitation or restlessness (from (jugito or vibro) was, we are 
told that “the derivation is from the Sanskrit Yoni, ahd belongs to conjectural 
etymology, suggested by the ancient use of the wag-tail in love-potions and incanta¬ 
tions ” (p, 33). My readers will find in Coleman’s Hindoo Mythology a drawing of 
this wag-tail, or bird of Venus, understood to bo Venus herself, sitting on the summit 
of her Meroo or Olympus. The great Orientalist does not enlighten us with any remarks 
upon this well-known mythic story, as it is clearly one not suited for the general public. 
He merely lets us understand that such a Linga-in-Yoni, with a merry little bird, is 
a common article in temples as an ornament for box covers, &c. 
This I can certify to, having seen several such ornamented 
Lingams: the bird is here half cockatoo, half wag-tail. I have 
no doubt but that this is the Oriental idea of the grosser Egyptian 
one, where we see a child, very coarsely portrayed, signifying the 
continuity of nature. The Romans called the wag-tail Fratilla, 
from Frutis, one of the names of Venus, and Fruti, the Fruitful 
One. It was also Motacilla, from which we have in Christianity the “Holy Virgin 
of Moticelli.” Fruti is a prolific word: thus in Gothic we have Bruth, a new- 
married woman, and in Anglo-Saxon Bryd, a maid, our bride. In the Greek we have 
Plovt6 as a woman’s name, from Floutos, wealth ; Plutus being the god of wealth and 
husband of Di-ana-Trivia or triformis, sometimes called the Priapic Rose: so in 
Sanskrit we have Vrit, “ to bestow gifts,” and Bhdga, the such, or bag of gifts or of 
abundance; she is “ the mountainous one ” as Blidga-vatil or Par-vatl, or "'Lady of the 
Sack,” whom the ancient Florentines called "Madonna del Sacco,” now changed into 
Dea Immacolata, and occasionally called simply St Bride or Bridgetta. In some 
Hindoo works Bhdga and Yoni are intcrchangealde, probably from the writers not 
understanding .the anatomy of woman. As regards the holy mother Moticelli, .we 
have in her the root of matter, or that which produces. Mot is mother in Phenician, 
and Mouth in Egyptian is a name of Isis, the “ mother of God,” and yet a virgin. 
Mat, mot, met, and mut, arc roots of mat-ya —in Sanskrit the invisible element mat¬ 
eria, which wc in English render matter, and of which the Greek poet Linus says: 

^^Hulen aishkron doteiran luipanton'^ 

“ Matter is the giver of all shameful things.” ^ 

The Torso-like crosses. Fig. 97, were abundantly found on coins, especially at the 
demolition of Serapis, and in a simpler form among the ruins of Nineveh. They turned 
up in great numbers at the general destmetion of so-called “ Pagan ” buildings, by thht 
shocking heathen, Theodosius. Mr R. Payne Knight and Mr King are very clear on 
this point, and these crosses are of more importance than may at first sight appear, fer 
all the Christian Antiquaries of those early days agreed that “ they signified future 
life,” precisely what the Christian says of his cross. 

Porphyry alluding to crosses asked in 280 A.c. “ why theologists give passions to 

1 The English word Pagoda is said to come from BMga-vaii. * “ Idolomania,” p. 34. 
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the gods, erect Phalli and use shameful language” (Epist. ad. Aneb.), to which the 
Christian lamblichus in 336 replies, “because Phalli and crosses are signs of a produc¬ 
tive energy, and provocative to a continuation of the world^ ” (De Mysteriis. I. ii.). It 
was the good emperor Julian who prohibited all indecencies. In his note, p. 2, 
“ Idolomania” says: “In this opinion lamblichus is sustained in coins of Egina and other 
places, on which the phallus is represented within a quadrangular Tetrakt of 
Pythagoras; from the intersecting point or centre of which,proceeds another beam, at 
an angle of 45° in the manner of a ladder; this well explains the meaning of a ladder,” 
such as that my readers will observe on the Amcrgau Maypole, page; 84, and in femi¬ 
nine form at p. 206, Fig. 86. 

Ladders appear to have been used in connection both with ancient stauri and crosses, 
and were possibly for the first part of the ascent of such Phalli, although I suspect the 
words “ascent of.the Phallus,” which we so often hear of, had also another meaning, 
as Passion or something rampant. “ Phallobates ” is used by Lucian (Dea Syr. 29) to 
express the action of Cruci ascendere, possibly merely “to go up or upon a phallus ” as 
priests had to ascend Phalli. At Hierojwdis one had to go up and remain for seven days on 
the top of a phallus, and there pray for the welfare of Syria. The “ raised up priests ” 
(could the Gospel writer have alluded to this, or merely prayer, in saying that (dirist must 
be raised up?) were called Engutlieoi or “ men near to God.” Simeon Stylites whom the 
Roman Church has canonised, Wius such a “ Simeon on the pillar,” and he appeared on 
the Kalendar of Arras, 826. Many attempts were made up to the 12th century to restore 
this pillar-worshij), and the indignant author of “Idolomaina,” from Vhom 1 quote, says 
that our High-Church people arc still trying “to lostore PJialh-proskunem, or the ado¬ 
ration of the cross and its correlative rites ” (p. 26). Architecture early adopted 
pillars with men, lions, elephants, bulls, eagles, &c., on their summits; either alone and 
upright, or crouching and supporting roofs, entablatures, &c.; these miglit signify the 
same thing ; viz., passion or fertility, as the support of the house or universe of God, 
.and of this world and all that p)ertains thereto. Such pillars divide and support the 
houses also of the Sun in the ancient Zodia(;;s, and cun be seen on many old sculpturings 
and on coins. “Idolomania” says: “On a silver tri-drachm of the Isle of Lesbos in 
M. D’Ennery’s cabinet .... is a man embracing a woman, ami on the revcirse the 
phallus or cross in relief within the tetrakt or sqtuire of Pythagoras,” which sliows us 
clearly what “holy ceremony” or “sacrifice” these symbols signified. Tlie unity of the 
sexe;} is symbolised in Hindooisra by two equilateral triangles, which are said to re¬ 
present the ineffable and self-existent one, the Swayamhhoova from whom emanate all 
the gods and goddesses of earth, past, present, and to come. 

It was from seeing the prevalence of this cruciform phallic-worship, that the emperor 
Theodosius, between 378 and 395, issued a dcicree prohibiting the sign of the cross 
being sculptured or painted on the pavements of churches. Tertullian the African had, 

* Idolomania, or The Legalised Cross not the Instrument of Crucljixion, by “Investigator Abhorrens” is a 
very useful tract, wliich I recommend my readers to peruse. 
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about 200 A.a, complained that the devil customarily made a sign on the foreheads ef 
the worshippers of the-Persian god Mithra, who was at this time one of the deities of 
the Komans. He accused Christians of adoring the cross, and before him Justin Martyr 
said that Christians made the sign of the Greek Khi, X or x (tliat which may be seen 
on the large Phalli in the British Museum mentioned at page 207) on all occasions 
and upon all sorts of things, to denote the first power of God {Apol. II. i). In those 
days the Khi was written .like the Algebraic plus +, as we see it on the Sigeian stone 
of 500 B.C., given to us by the Rev. Dr Bosworth; and it was this Kiasmos that is seen 
common to all lands and from the most ancient days, as in the s 3 nnbol for Venus situ¬ 
ated below her circle, but also in that of all other planets and many constellations. 
I give here in Fig. 99 the planetary symbols, and many of the sacred sectarian and 
other hieroglyphs to which ancient men have attached much significance. Several of 
the emblems have been already dwelt upon, and the others I will hereafter refer to. 
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Fig. OD.—rLANICTAKY AND 8KCTAK1AN HVMBOI.8. 


The term cross was never applied to the Cross of Christ, till about the 2d century 
or days of Justin Martyr, 110 A.c., who however always used the term Stauros. It 
is believed that owing to some early French version of the gos 2 )els using Croix, and 
hence Crucifix, for Stauros, our English translators used Crux as applicable to any¬ 
thing in the shape of the Greek d- or X— Kiasm; but a very ancient meaning of crux, 
common I believe before the Christian era, was sorrow, grief, repentance, and the 
Romans never understood by Crux a straight line or a beam with a transverse upon il. 
Suidas tells us that the Stauros was a straight piece of wood fixed in the ground, and 
signifies stability and strength, terms always applicable to Maha-Deva. The Roman 
I^urca was like a Y or Upsilon r, which is the Druidic phallic-tree, and this is what 
Scaliger thinks Christ was crucified upon, as Jews never used crosses for punishments. 
Had this however been the case, the gospel-writers would, it is thought, have called 
such dikranon or phov7he, and not Stauros. But it matters little; both are highly 
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phallic, more especially with a dead man hung, thereon, for this was then a true sacrifice 
to Maha-Deva. A kauros was used for fastening down men, who were to be flayed or 
disembowelled, whilst the Crux up to 65 A.C., was only known as an instrument of 
torture to thrust through the body of one on the stauros. [Idol., Note p. 5). 

The pious and much shocked writer of “ Idolomania ” justly adds on this subject of 
Phallic faiths and emblems, that “ he who would avert the destruction of purity in 
morals and holiness in religion, must not be prudish in language ” (p. 13); but still he 
gives us some good matter, though behind a shield. If the Greeks had many hundreds of 
years B.C. “their Hermetes and Termini" to mark their fields and boundaries, roads and 
sacred places; so, he says had Asia, which claimed the dying saviour of Man on a cross, such 
“a religious symbol thousands of years it is probable before the crucifixion on Calvary.” 

The Egyptian “emUems of life," or phalli, used to be very abundant* in the 
British Museum; they had once evidently been used as redigious ornaments, and were in 
the form of a cross of four phalli meeting in a centre, which centre, if a circle, was vari¬ 
ously called “thc|fb..a of life,” the sun, &c. Constantine, to please the Christians, 
abolished staurosi^^ stake-punishment, and Theodosius prohibited the carving of 
the symbol where it would be exposed to profanation (Hume, H. E. App., I. 8); which 
shows us all knew that Christ was put upon the genuine and simi)le symbol, and not 
on the Crux which is the Phallus complex. The question hiis this interest, that it proves 
Christians have no claim to the very phallic symbol which some have sought to 
monopolise as altogether their own. 

The sculptures of ancient Bamian—that door between lofty clifis whence our high 
“ Asian Fathers ” are believed to have passed down into Asyria, Iran, Egypt, and Greece 
—have a huge erect man and woman on their vertical faces, whilst on their summit 
and adjoining eminences we see single Lingam-pillars and upright stones, as in the case 
of the upright Amon, Jupiter-Stator, Apollo, or Siva. All ancient processions carried 
somewhat indifierently a male figure, or some solar sign, and in almost all the rites of 
old faiths we see the serpent or Pythic Apollo. We have seen him in my Plate IV. 10, 
winding round the Skandinavian “ Yule," Seul, Sun-log or lingam —prominent at 
Christmas, a time which much requires the enlivening God, and who is accordingly 
then hailed with such epithets as Invictus Sol; whilst the 25th of December is called 
“Natalis Invicti Solis,” for the serpent then lashes him into vigor, as Vislmoo’s 7/ansa 
roused the wearied Brahma. 

The Irish took early and more kindly than the British to serpents and crosses, but 
they at once and for many centuries continued to entwine the serpent-god around the 
cross. On and about all ancierit Irish crosses, relics, and sculptures the serj)ent is most 
conspicuous, which is curious when we are as.sured that there is not, or was not till lately, 
a serpent on the island. Had the people under these circumstances been only looking 
about for a serpentine form, one would imagine that, like some French districts, 
they would have symbolised the eel; and their not doing so assures us that their 
ophiolatry was a distinct faith brought from abroad. It is also evident that the horror 
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with which some Irishmen as well as Scotchmen regard Eel-eating, has its root in serpent 
worship, just as Europe cannot be persuaded to eat the Hippos-symbol of a later faith, 
by which Indian story tells us a creation arose. One radical objection to the eel would 
be that it had not the power of expanding itself and standing up erect, which the 
sacred serpent has. 

Serpent and Fish extremities have been given to many gods, goddesses, and great 
men and women, to denote the properties of these creatures, or their Kingly or Queenly 
origin ; and this quite apart from those mermaidish ideas which may have arisen from 
the ancients believing that man has a much closer connection with the lower creation than 
even Darwinists would grant, or from great men coming to a land by the sea. I give 

here such a figure, obtained from a very extra¬ 
ordinary source—the lofty gates of the Maho- 
medan king’s garden at Lucknow. Those 
who know this faith will be amazed to see 
such come from the palace of so virulent and 
iconoclastic a race, and especially so where rul¬ 
ing over idolatrous Indians (as the conquerors 
called the Hindoos), and where Islamis long 
considered it their special mission to elface 
and destroy not only “every graven image, 
but every painting or sculpture of man or 
beast.” There is also less excuse for breaking 
the commandment here than in any place on 
earth, for the crescent was ruling in the most 
holy land of Ayoodya (Oud), where Vish- 
noo’s finest incarnations first appeared and 
longest tarried, and here, if anywhere, Mos¬ 
lems should have been circumspect; but the 
knee which still ever bends in monthlyadora- 
tion and prayer before Isis’Virgin Moon, need 
not scruidc to do the same to this—one of her 
most archaic symbols. The artist of the Luck¬ 
now figures, no doubt a Hindoo, has, it may be said, been allowed too much of his own 
“ heathen ” way, and taken such liberties with the Isldmi fish as to thoroughly betray its 
Aryan root and significance beyond what the Mahomedau lord could, or doubtless would 
have permitted, had he not been too callous, or ignorant, or both; for not only have we here 
a fish, but, oh, horror! a woman’s bust, and that vile reptile’s tail—symbol of a faith which 
Moslems have freely shed their blood to efiace, on a hundred battle-fields, and for hundreds 
of years. So persistent, however, arc these old faiths, that they stand not only asserted on 
these palaces of “this people of the book,” but the fish is even here thcEoyal seal and signet 
of the kingdom of Oud! thus evincing its imperishability. The idea is clearly ophitish, 
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as well as piscine, and well the Mahomedan knows that in a hundred favorite talcs 
iia young crescent moon is a serpent; so that Islami, though this twining fish-Queen 
here be, we really see in her only a continuation of that old old faith, which 40 centu¬ 
ries ago flourished on the Ganges, Euphrates, and the Nile. Dr Inman shows us 
the fish in the frontispiece of his Anc. Faiths, as on the head of Isis, of which I here 
give a side view, from page 68 of his volume on Pagan and Christian Sgmholism. 
This Mahomedan Fish-Queen may he called the female Dagon, he of piscine extremities 
who was a king, and is probably seen in this other figure, supported by two fish gods, 
which I also get from Dr Inman’s .<4net. Fait/isII. 398, and he from a Cornelian cylinder of 

the Ousley collection. The central god-man in Fig. 102 is clearly 
Oanes or Bel, worshipped or attended by two gods of Fecundity, 
on whom the Creator or great Sun-god, also with fish-like 




Fig. 101.-- ISIS AND BAUV. 


tail, is clearly iiitended to be gazing down benignly. This 
picture reminds us of the scene enacted on the summit of the 
hill of Rephidim, which I have likened to Sun and Moon upholding the jiroereative 
energies of Jhavh—symbolised by a Rod or Standard, and afterwards worshipped below 
the hill as a Nissi” on an Altar or Ark. The Greeks incorporate Jah or Ylio and 
Cannes in the sacred name John, or loannes. 

Some countries preferred pourtraying this fish-idea under the form of a lovely 
woman, supported or befriended by Dolphins ; but this recpiired a good deal 
more labour and art, than merely giving one figure with fish extremities; 
thia last also enabled the cognate or homogeneous idea of the woman and 
Serpent to be depicted in a facile manner, by meredy twisting about the long 
snake-like extremities, as in the Lucknow fish. Egypt showed her good 
goddesses,says Mr S. Sharpe, in this ophite form, Fig. 103, Avliere we see 
one represented by the Royal Asp with circular, and therefore solar head— 
which here forms her bust; v^hilst two Cones or Columns—which it has 
always been customary to call feathers, crown her Royal head. 

The Serpent may be generally seen encircling the neck of him with the three eyes 
and the crescent on his forehead—the symbolic trident in one hand, and the hour glass 
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in the other, great Siva, when “ he is a very austere god, and wholly mystical and 
spiritual,” says H. H. Wilson. No revelries or midnight orgies must disgrace his 
shrines such as pliallic-worship presented at times in Egypt, Asia Minor and Southern 
Europe, or as still obtains among Vishnooites and worshippers of nature’s female 
energies. The scr]>ent is a constant accompaniment to the rites of worship known as that 
of the Lares and Penates, as we see graphically depicted in this drawing, which I find 
in Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, page 123. He takes it from a painting of 

a kitchen in Pompeii, exhibiting 
what he calls, “the worship of 
the Lares, under whose care and 
protection provisions and cook¬ 
ing utensils were placed.” Of 
course all matters connected with 
food are intimately connected 
with religion in the East, and 
in this very comprehensive plate 
we see the worship not only of 
Lingam and Yoni, Penates and 
Lares, but of Fire; the latter 
being uppermost and combined 

Fig. 10*1.—1*AINT1N(J ICXimilTINd rnAI,r.O-.SI,ni FNT ANl> KTUK WOK.SIIIP AT rOMPttll . , n • 1 T* 

with the rhalms in the Lingam- 
shaped fire-altar, where persons arc seen standing around, watcliing and tending 
the sacred fire. In the lower storey, the Lingam appears as it usually does in every 
holy Sivaite temple; in this instance excited by two huge snakes. The head of the Linga 
is a fir cone or head of Indian corn, with a leaf pn each side. This picture is an instance 
of what I have already stafed; viz., that the most sacred Lingam is always far away down 
below the ground-level or tcanple-base, to which the Priests will seldom allow the un¬ 
believer’ access, sec Fig. 4, page 39. That tlie Pompeian drawing also represents the 
worship of tlic female energy v'e see from the lower altar-figure, where Isis’ symbol— 
the cow s head—appears on the bell-shaped vessel, here no altar; the pine cone within 
the vessel, and two leaves on each side form a comjdetc Lmga-in-Yo 7 n, 'but too gross, 
and therefore hid away from ordinary gaze. A word as to Bells, for these are as neces¬ 
sary in Siva’s temj)le8 as in (diristian cfiurches. 

No Lingam-worship can be conducted without the bell, and the bell idea is as 
forcibly portrayed in this Pompeian household-shrine as in the early Irish bells; in 
union the Lingaiir and bell give forth life and sound, as Siva’s priests have 
confessed to me. Bell-ornamentation is very conspicuous on sacred buildings, 
wdiere it is usually said to represent the mammoe, and denote fertility; it 
is always connected with the Phallus, and very commonly hung upon Phalli, as 
is that of St Fillans in Scotland, and as we observe in the case of many bronzes 
and pictures, obtained from Pompeii and Herculaneum, and old Homan buildings. 
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I allude to those well known ones seen on the Koman ruins of Nismes, too gross 
to depict. In the Art Journal of February 1873, a writer—unacquainted with 
phallic lore—tells us that the ordinary ornamentations of holy Bolls, is the cross iu 
various curious forms, fleurs-de-lis, pomegranates, lions rampant, eagles, and dragons ; 
that the usual crosses are Tor’s hammer, and sifch as I show in Fig. 20, page 65, 
the Pattee, the triple cross, and common Hindoo Tylfot, all seen on page 228. He tells 
us that this last word is composed of two words, Su and Aste, signifying “ Well it is,” 
or Amen, which therefore corresponds to the Hindoo AUM., the inefi’able Creator; 
he says the Fleur-de-lis when in a circle, as in this Fig. 105,—a common form 
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FipJ. 106.-—SACHET) HIEITOGLYPHS—MALE AKD FEMALE EMBLEMS. 


for Church windows, signi¬ 
fies “ The Trinity in 
Eternity,” which greatly 
amused some of my Sivaite 
friends, when I explained 
to them this roundabout 
mode of expiessing the 
irrcat Arhil. I found Hin- 
<loos quite cognisant of an 
old form of bell, which left 
the top of the dome open, 

N, 

bells in temples and in 


and also of the meaning 

in temples and in 
ecclesiastical c'lrchitecturc, 
and of all the various other 
symbols in this Fig 105, 
which I shall have occasion hereafter to refer to. 

In this other highly graphic picture. No. 106, of Isis and Horus fringed with bells, 
forming the lOni figure, which Inman gives in Anc. Faiths, I. 

53, -ft’e sec the great appropriateness of the -bell as a symbol. 

The gem is from a copper vase found at Cairo, and shows us Isis 
as the nursing mother, forming together writh h(‘r boy a “ Column 
of Life,” inside what we may call “the Asyrian Tree or Door 
of Life ” or the Jewish “ Grove.” The bell-flowers around them 
ivre held to be “ the Ciborimn or Egyjhian bean, and to repre¬ 
sent both a bell and a teat; ” whilstthe matured bean was thought 
very like the male organ. No Egyjrtian priest would look 
upon the legume. We know how much Aaron and Jews 
valued bells, see Exodus xxviii. 34, and Isaiah refers to 
virgins wearing bells at the base of their garments (iii. 16-18) 
as also does the Koran. Dr Inman explains very satisfactorily why mariying a virgin 
L 2 G 
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was “bearing away the bell;” she was a “fountain sealed” (Canticles iv. 12), “a 
closed garden,” the virgo intacta, not at all the Shidah mss'. Lady or Spouse, whom 
we have in this .figure ; for, says Inman, ntJ* shaddai is a “field,” “my mother” or 
“ female El-shadm “ the all powerful onebut Shad is the breast or pap, and 
shadah mB', that which pours out; so we see clearly that Abraham’s God—E l-Shadah 
was simply the male Sheddee, or Jupiter Pluvius ; and that the Ephesians correctly 
represented the same idea in their Shadah or Di-Ana, which I here give from the same 

clear-sighted author, who also calls her the Ishtar of 
Mesopotamia and the Bhavani of India. Her em¬ 
battled crown and doorway denote universal mother¬ 
hood ; her open hands and outspread arms supporting 
salacious lions, the bounties she is willing to grant to 
all; whilst winged figures, kissing-birds, serpents, and 
roses, complete a picture which was well fitted to make 
the ancient world exy out: “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” 

The early Christian sect of Ophites evidently desired 
to harmonise Christianity and the old mythologies, for 
we find them also calling the Serpent the Agatho-demon, 
“ the Love-God ” or demon of love. In Egypt it sym¬ 
bolised A'nepk, in Greece Apollo; and, through Kekrops, 
was the father of the ancient races of Attica, and the 
symbol sacred to Athena—the virgin-goddess and 
“ Prote.ctress of the state.” 

Some tales of Apollo represent him as killing the 
mighty Python, but this is only when the narrators 
are alluding to the scorpion as Tyj)hon, just as the 
mythology of India represents their Apollo (Krishna) 
killing the great snake in the Yamoona. Bryant tells us 
correctly that Apollo and the Python were the same, and 
that the hill where both were worshipped as one god was 
called Tor-ophis, or shortly Tripos — the Sun-Serpent 
or serpent-hill. The etymology of the word shows 
in what light the Serpent or Sun-God was regarded 
Ops IS power and dominion; Opulens is wealthy; Opus is work; Optics is from Optomai 
“ I s(?e,” hence the S«rpent is Power, Wisdom, Light, and therefore a fit type of crea¬ 
tion and generative power. . The Priestesses of the Delphic Tripos especially sang their 
god’s praise on the seventh or Sol’s day, and thus united the two faiths. 

If the ancient Roman called the entrance to his dwelling-place Vestihulum, so has 
the Christian adopted what architects call Vesica as the favourite window for the house 
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of his God. Properly this form of opening is only applicable to the Deity or Virgin 
liary, and is as seen in my Fig. 105. rii-2, or in the more lOnish form as on page 145. 
The Indian, Egyptian, and Asyrian prefer the Lotus-bell, as well when in flower 
as in seed, closed, and in section, and showing the seed vessels; this for all sacred 
architecture. The Asyrians pourtrayed the same on their jewellery and pottery, and 
the Egyptians on their mummy-paper. India and Egypt seem in their symbolism to 
have seized on precisely the same ideas; thus in both countries we have all the wcll- 
Icnown hieroglyphs which I give in Figs. 99 and 105, and to all of these distinct 
names and ideas seem to have been attached. Thus, turning to Fig. 105, we may say 
generally, that in col. 1 we have female or dual attributes as water and fire; in col. 2, 
male, or male and female in conjunction; and in cols. 4 and 5, most of the ordinary 
conjunctions which Egypt called “ creative energy ” —the three in one. In time tlie 
chief and most significant of these seem to have been thrown together into this well- 
known and highly analytical figure of perfected creation, which 
gives the idea of man, his origin and qualities. It will be found in 
many works, but I give this from the last edition of Symbolism where 
it is said to be “ very common on ancient Hindoo monuments in 
China.” I have often seen it in India. Elsewhere we are told that 

A —is the EARTH or foundation on which all build. 

Wa — Water, as in an egg, or as condensed fire and ether. 

Ra — Fire, or the elements in motion. 

Ka — Air, or wind-Juno or lOni; a condensed element. 

Cha, Ether, or Heaven, the cosmical Former. 

As it was difficult to show the All-pervading Film', Egypt for this purpose 
surrounded her figures with a powder of stars, which on India’s garments, we are told, 
were Yonis. So this figure gradually developed, becoming in time a very concrete 
man, standing on two legs instead of on a box-like base—the crescent^ dfr stretched 
out as his arms, and the refulgent flame as his head. Greek and Eoman lore tell us 
that man’s head represents Apollo or the sun, some maintain as being round, but clearly 
because it is Fire or the light which lightens all, and raises us above our otherwise merely 
animal state. From such symbolism no doubt came al 2 )habets, so that in the ancient 
hieroglyphs we actually see the roots of written language; which very difficult, complex, 
and learned subject this is not the place to dwell upon. Yet I must ask the general 
reader’s attention to some well-known facts as to the meanings which all letters had ; 
or perhaps I should say, the sensuous objects, or signs we call letters; represented in the 
eyes of those who from the hieroglyphic passed into the hieratic and thence to the 
enchorial stage; for these symbols—our letters—strongly mark or point to the leading 
rehgious symbols and ideas which prevailed among their learned ones, who were, of 
eourse, always hierarchs. If we take up an ancient Canaanitic alphabet, we find that a 
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distinct and mostly sensuous meaning is attached to every letter, and that, in the most 
ancient forms of these, this rule is still more fully and clearly dominant, thus : 


A. Aleph, is tho Bull, symbol of generation. 

B. Beth, is tho House, or Home. 

0. Gimmel, is a Yoke. 

D. Daleth, is the Door of Life—Woman. 

E. He, is a Window. 

L. Lamed, is a Stimulus, generally female. 


M. Mem, is Water as in ripples. 

H. Nun, is a Fish, and Woman. 

O. Gin is the Eye, and Sun. 

P. Phe is the Mouth, Oracle or Male. 

Q. or K. Koph, is the Ear. 

T. Tau is the Mark^ and Future Life. 


The ancient Hebrew Aleph was apparently a shaft or pole with serpent, and 
rather more pronouncedly so than the present «; the Tau or T was a slopiiig Tor’s 
hammer, like that seen in my Fig. 19, page C5. This was called in the Canaanitic 
language by the phallic name of “ the mark,” that is the mark of sex—in Hindostani, 
the Nishdn, a common word for the pudendum of any creature. The first and last 
letters of alphabets arc the priestly favourites, and next to these the following are very 
important; B, D, I, K, M, 0, P, T, and U, or V. Our European priests still adorn 
tlieir churches and altars—the arks of old, with flags displaying in prominent red figures 
(red is the holy phallic colourj such symbols as the cirede with cross, or the Greek R— 
the shepherd’s crozier. At marriages and confirmations, which last conespond to the 
period of puberty, when the male assumed the Toga Virilis—a great occasion with all 
(dd peoples, the Christian priest usually susj)en(ls banners from poles or crosses, &c., 
each banner having a bright red a and 11 (Alpha and Omega) such as we saw th('. 
Ancients hang from their sacred Palm trees. Fig. 16, page 62. This picture-literature pro¬ 
claims to the initiated and learned, that now, especially at a maiTiagc, is the end of 
childhood and beginning of new life ; the ignorant of course remain ignorant still, and 
only think the whole scenes and ceremonies, vejy “pretty and impressive!” To th(' 
initiated, the Omega is “the eye,” or womb, or vesica puds, according to the occasion 
on which used ; and the conjunction of tin; Al2)ha with the Omega is therefore rather 
indecently distinct. In Europe we arc almost too far removed from the times and 
ideas which originated such marriage and “ confirmation ” signs, to judge the origin¬ 
ators, but some parts of our “ Prayer Books ” and Bilde, which we will not on 
any account yield up, are as gross as is to be found in the most ancient faiths. 

We had not vciy long ago a Royal confinnation ceremony on the occasion of our 
Queen’s eldest gi-andson coming of ag(‘, and from my notivs regarding this, taken at tho 
time from the daily newspapers, I observe that “ tho walks were decorated with alter¬ 
nate A’a and /2’s, and the double triangle (see Fig. 105, Tl. 5), the emblem it was stated, ol 
the Trinity ; and this figure was repeated, worked in Ivy and Oak, around the altar 
and its elaborately illumined niche.” Now clearly “the Trinity” hero was the Solo- 
Phallic one, for Oaks and*Ivy, and male and female signs, arc all his, and could not 
be imputed to tho later “Aba Father,” Paraklete or Logos. The church has here clearly 
forgotten herself, and stepped down from the of John i. 14, to its ancient equivalent 
the Basar of Gen. xvii. 11; even the colour, green everywhere, assures us that the 
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creating God of ancient days is here symbolised. In the Oak and Ivy we recognise 
Tor and Friga, or Osiris and Kan-Osiris —the tree of Osiris, and all the energies of 
fertility, and observe that they are scattered abundantly on and about the altar, or ark 
—her symboL The meaning was clearly that which the Greek held when he spoke of 
Herm-athena, or Mercury and Minerva ki conjunction, representing the perfection of 
heaven and earth. A youth was here separating himself from the cliains of childhood 
and joining the ranks of the Z/fher-Patcr—and it was impossible not to see in his fete 
• and the Tree and Banner-symbolism, and Serpent-like garlands scattered everywhere, 
a mild imitation of the Liberalia ideas of ancient Rome ; we wanted only the “ love¬ 
sick ones ” with their Thyrsus, dishevelled hair, spears, and serpents. 

We may remember that the assumption of the Toga Virilis had to take place 
when Virgo had attained her prime, and Sol was rising into Spring power, and 
(fonjoining with Luna. Then the bonds of liberty were; relaxed, and a saturnalia 
proclaimed j for with “ the Scales ” had come desires that nature asked freedom in the 
tLxercise of. I am not aware if the churches of Europe also observe such solar periods 
for their Confirmation ceremonies, but undcu- the head of Bulla and 7oga Virilis 
we find noteworthy details of Roman c.ustoms, and similar ceremonies prevail in 
the East. 

The Bulla, in general a muc.h more primitive article than our classical dictionary 
writers seem to imagine, and not hung from the neck, but at the foot of the abdomen, 
might, at the spring-solstice fetes, under due regulations, and with 
many significant and not very occult rites, be laid aside, as also 
the PraetexM, and be then formally presented and consecrated to 
the Lares, or female energy, as that from whence man and woman 
came forth to life. I here give the usual form of an Eastern Bulla; 
it is a heart, that is the Ait, or Ain, or seat or “fount of pa,ssion,” 

.as the Egyptians called it. Smith’s Dictionaiy shows one having 
the band adorned with fleurs-de-lis, wdiich I should think very 
juobable; but I have never ventured to s(r closely .scrutinise them, oidy seeing them 
when worn on the parts by children. Stonge that Europe should now worship this form 
of heart, yet a Bulla signified “a bubble floating upon water,” and hence is the emblem 
of fertility and Salacia. Bacchus embraces the signification of w:it('r as the medium of life 
nnd spirit, and Bacchus or liber is very much connected witli this matter. With the 
llreeks he was not only Ahlcos or lakkos (our Jack in the box), but was the Sun-God 
Aka, a Bull; and A, their finst letter, rcprcisentcd him, as well as Oin and Oinos, wine, 
which points suspiciously to Aidoion, the pudendum. In Latin, Bacchus was Bon, Bonus, 
and Jefos, but invoked usually as le {’U), from which we have leous Jeous, Jesus, &e. 
The ery was usually held to be Heva, or Eva, for the aspiration is unnecessary. In 
Sanskrit Iva is Viswajeni, or Prakriti, the universal mother. She has been represented 
V the astronomical hieroglyph used for Venus; for the S.anskrit I, when detached, is a 
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phallus with a ring, as we see this in the hands of Isis, there it means the PAanin, and 
the mundane egg. The Eomans mistook, it has been said, the word Emn for a woman, 
and wrote it Emn, a name of Bacchus, which, as he was the Serpent-god, is very like an 
intentional mistake. We are told a curious story about a “ Bulla ” of the days of Theo¬ 
dosius—fourth century A.C., which seems to speak of the vis inertia with which the old 
opposed the new faith. One Marcellus, a so-called Christian, bequeathed an Ahrasax 
or sacred amulet to his children, which is said to be the original of the papal seal of 
lead, called The Bull, as well as of the magical Agnus Dei with cross, see Cardinal ■ 
Baronins on Idolatry, p. 41. Marcellus directed it to be made as follows, and applied 
to the stomach in case of pains. On a jasper was to be engraved a serpent with seven 
rays, which was to be enclosed in a golden Bulla shaped like a heart, a globe, or an egg, 
and having the sexual parts engraved on it, probably as I show in the last figure. Such 
articles were often used, especially by the Gno.stics—the Kitualists of those days, else this 
Christian would not have ordered this one in his will; poi5sibly the deities he thus decreed 
posthumous honour to were his favourites in life, and to appease them he so honoured 
them in his death. I am certain that if at the present moment such a relic were 
disinterred in the East, and said to have belonged to a god, millions could be frantically 
excited, and a great “ religious revival ” take place! And although we may smile at 
the idea, the East could very well retort on the \^cst, by asking if it would not also 
be so in Europe, were such a remarkable object found, and said to have been worn by 
Jesus or Mary. Of course they at one time did wear BuUae during boyhood and girl¬ 
hood, as all decent children do, more especially in the hot season, when clothes are 
dispensed with. In regard to the alphabetic signs, the Hebrew sloping shaft and 
serpent, or the more common male symbol, the ploughshare, or “Adam” of the East 
(see Fig. 105.li,-4),and the other alphas of the Syrian dialects, I should perhaps state that 
in Egypt and many of these lands the Lingam Bovis, rather than Lingam Hominis, was 
affected by the people. The Delta a was usually the door, and some particularised it 
as “ the third stage of hfe.” Dunbar’s Greek Dictionary says that in Aristoph. Lye. 
151, it is the muliehre pmdendum-, whilst Dclphus, aea^ts, or Bclphus, iSapilf, is 
“ the womb.” Elsewhere we read that “the house of the first stage” became to the 
ancients “ the door of the third stage ; ” for Pallas’ creation was held to end with the 
ceremonies of the Om-phallos, regarding which the Talmud has a great deal of curious 
and confirmatory matter. 

Moore, in his Hindoo Pantheon and Oriental Fragments, directed our attention 
forty years ago to the great importance of aU words, nay, to every letter and symbol 
used in ancient religions. At page 299 of the latter volume, he writes: “ In thinking 
over A 102 , Divus, ©sot, Deus, Devi, &c., I suspect that a scholar might discover 
mysteries in the form of 0 and 6, as well as in the o and 'e and n, among the wild¬ 
nesses of Hindoo fable. The i is the conjunction of two cones or Linga; separatel;f, 
an emblem of Siva, the deity of death; joined, it is the hieroglyph of his consort 0, 
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the lOni. With the Greeks the i is seen singly, where a sense of death is meant to be 
indicated the initial of tfaw/’ (sic). In regard to letters and mystic signs and sculptures 
he remarks: “ We may be assured that not one Egyptian or Hindoo hieroglyphic, or 
sectarian mark ot symbol, be it ever so complicated or monstrous, was without its 
meaning 6r aUusibn, historical, mythological, or religious, in some bearing or other. 
Not even a line or a dot, simple or compound, straight or wavy, was meaningless. 
The position was also of import. . . . The meanings, if dead in Egypt, live in India” 
The learned writer then goes on to speak of the Alpha being the plow and ever the 
representative of man, as Persephone—the seed-vessel—is of her who resides annually 
several months in “ Hades.” 

The Edinhuvgh Review, of July 1873, insists upon the great mystic importance 
of all Hebrew, and I think, if I remember aright, of all ancient ali)lial)etic signs. The 
writer says that the Jewish sect of the Misrains “ ascribe a divine origin and hidden 
teaching to the form of the square Kaldi characters—a doctrine wliich points back 
to a period when the phonetic value of the hieroglyphics had not superseded all earlier 
ideographic significance. Thus the opening left between the stem of the Koph p and 
its curved part is said to intimate that the door of divine mercy was newer closed to 
the penitent ”—that is, to the good man, or him who had a right to enter in. 

If we would understand early rude men aright, we must not s])iritualiso their 
words or proverbs too much; and painful though it be to say so, I must insist that 
when rude races this spoke of “ the door,” they commonly meant the Phallic one, and 
jehallic matters also when using the terms “ tcstimony,”and what our translators call the 
“heel,” the “loin,” the “grove,” the “flesh,” which we call the llasar ■iti'3, Logos, Gospel, 
&c. Most of us are far too simple and ignorant in regard to these; points, and although 
1 fain would not have been here the instinmcnt of enlightening my fellows, yet the 
follies, false doctrines, rites, and great ecclesiastical figments which 1 have seem, as well 
in Asia and Africa, as Europe, built upon the grossest, most irrational, and impure 
language and practices, though of course in general unwittingly so, has forced me to 
come forward and add my humble protest to that of the many learned ones which may 
now be found, if men would but search and read, and not confine theii' attention to one 
little book, and their own little isle and sect. 

We cannot too narrowly, faithfully and sceptically watch words, symbols, rites, 
topography, and all else, when we study faiths or approach “Holy places,” or even ordi¬ 
nary shrines, old churches and temples ; that is, if we would not be led away by mere 
feeling, poetry, and specious appearances, or by the romance of Nature and Art. All 
priests try to veil their mysteries from the gaze of the vulgar, and especially detest 
calm and dispassionate inquiry ; as the light becomes strong, they draw down the 
blinds and dim the sanctuary; so Rome latterly hid away her Vesta—the Yoni, or 
Linga-in-Yoni, or Adytum of Agni-Mandalam —which her prie.sts, when asked, said, 
was “ Holy Fire,” Swahia, etc. It is easy to attach pleasant names to that which 
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has ever borne ancient and pleiisant memories, and so the Phallic Deities were con¬ 
tinued into cultured ages and respected by cultivated minds, which would have 
abhorred the faith had the truth been fully permitted to dawn upon them. To the 
Fire-God were given misleading names and functions ; in Spring he was Amortts, and 
disguised, tliough faintly so, as a Earn holding a Spear ; in Autumn, as the full-bearing 
Ceres, and elsewhere as Fire sitting on the great Lotus-ball. 

The Paters and Maters of Rome asked not, and were very ignorant as to the 
meaning or origin of then faith. On week days and festivals they went through their 
accustomed routine of ceremonies and adoration in connection with the Lares and Pe¬ 
nates—social and public, daily adored the family male and female figures which stood 
in the veStibulum, and did all that their pastors and masters told them, with as much 
pious care and gross ignorance as is done now all around us before the public and private, 
fetishes of Europe, be they books, crosses, altiirs, or eucharistic emblems. Nothing, 
said the priests of ancient Athens and Rome, and of ancient, nay modern London, could 
go wrong, if all persons but observed tins rites, doctrines, and fetes, etc., of their faith, anil 
so says all Europe. The Hindoo is less ignorant here than most peoples ; he knows well 
what the vcstibulum and its Deity ]-eprescnts, for if he breaks his caste-rules ho has 
to be regenerated practically by passing through a door of gold or silver, and often 
through a symbolic orifice, and visit and fee certain holy shrines. He used to pass 
through an artificial cow, and curious perforated rocks and clefts, as Coleman describes 
to us in his Hindoo Mythologij (p. 175), but civilization luis now mostly confined the 
penalty to rupees and some social ostracism. 

I have said that the human liead was looked upon in Egypt and by ancieut 
peoples as the divine part of man—the Solar orb or “ Light of the body,” that which 
passes through the orifice of the Crux-ansata, Cathojic Albe and Chasuble, and which 
this Faith marks on the summit with the sacred solar Circle, Corona, or Tonsure. 
This last is no insignificant or unimportant mark, and its investiture is the first cere¬ 
mony which denotes the entire dedication of the ncojdiyte to the service of his God and 
his Church ; it is one known to many faiths, besides that ruled by him who sits where 
Saturn’s high priest reigned. Egypt preferred the Serpent on head to the Tonsure, 
and so her devoted ones are seen with it on the forehead, where Jahveh’s “ chosen people” 
placed the phallic T -tau. The serpent on head denoted Holiness, Wisdom, and Power, as 
it docs when placed on gods and great ones of the East still; but the Hindoo and Zoroas- 
trian very early adopted a symbolic thread instead of the ophite deity, and the throw¬ 
ing of this over the head is also a very sacred rite, which consecrates the man-child 
to his God; this 1 should perhaps have earlier described, and will do so now. 

The adoption of the Poita or sacred thread, called also the Zenar and from the 
most ancient prc-historic times by these two groat Bactro-Aryan families, points to a 
period when both had the same faith, and that faith the Serpent. The Investiture is tlie 
Confirmation or second birth of the Hindoo boy ; until which he cannot, of course, be 
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married. After the worship of the heavenly stone—the Saligrama, the youth or child 
takes a branch of the Vilwa tree in his right hand, and a mystic clotli-bag in the 
left, when a Poita is formed of three fibres of the Sooroo tree (for the first coid must 
always be ■msAaoith.Q genuine livmg fibres of an orthodox tree), and this is hung to tl>e 
boy’s left shoulder; he then raises the Vilwa branch over his right shoulder, and so stands 
for some time, a complete Jig are of the old faiths in Tree and Serpent, until the Priest 
offers up various prayers and incantations to Soorya, Savitri or Sot, tlie Eternal God. 
The Sooroo-Poita is then removed as not durable enough, and the permanent thread 
is put over the neck. It also is formed of three thrcaids, each 9G cubits or 48 yards 
long, folded and twisted together until only so long that, when thrown over the left 
shoulder, it extends half-way down the right thigh, or a little less; for the object 
appears to be to unite the C'aput, Sol, or Seat of intellect with that of Passion, and so 
form a perfect man. 

Syrians, as well as all other nations, connected the Sesrpent with Fire. Thus the 
Jews had their fire altars, on which the holy fiame must be usfieerov^ ever burning and 
“never go out” (Lev. vi. 13); and they earned about a serpent on a pole as their healer. 
So also the writer of “ the Acts of the Apostles” speaks of the Ghristiau Holy Ghost 
as having Serpent-like “ cloven tongues of fire,” which the margin of orthodox Bibles 
v(>ry properly connects with Isaiah’s Seraiihim, vi. G. It was these “ wavy tongues of 
fire” which struck life and animation into that young faith, and converted its run¬ 
away disciples into fanatical followers (I am sujiposiiig that they arc historical persons), 
just as Holy Ghosts or fiery Serpents have done in all creeds. 

Both Python and Pythoness were severe Deities, I'eijuiiiiig enormous, costly and 
cruel sacrifices, which however neither men nor women have ever shrunk from : 
crowds in every land and in all times have waded through blood, and tried to excel 
each other in giving all that each held most precious to their Deities, but especially to Sol 
find Siva. If the pious Origen, the priests of Kubeh', and tens of thousands of others 
in the western world have made themselves eunuchs, aye;, and far worse, “ for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake” (Matt, xix.), so have; millions in the East dedicated health 
and wealth, and yielded to every degi adation of soul and miml and body for years and 
years ; and finally cast themselves, like the Edomites, from the to])s of lofty rocks. 
Lucian writes that crowds did this at the festivals of the Syrian goddess Hca,* near 
the Euphrates, first singing, dancing, and rejoicing, and then before the final leap 
crowning themselves with garlands. Mothers used then to put their children “ into 
sacks at home ” and fling them from the giddy heights of the temple, whilst others 
beat and vociferated at them all the way to the precipice, and finally drove them 
over these deadly cliffs. These were days of strong faith and unbounded belief in 
miracles and sacred writings, and therefore show us clearly what “strong faith” leads to. 

Phenicia sacrificed her fairest children when war, pestilence, or famine urged her ; 

* No doubt Haiya or Hiya, a male and female god, and tliird in the Trinity of Asyrian gods. 

I. 2 H 
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and especially so to Saturn—the European Siva. In Byblos, Love or Adonis required 
the immolation of boys, just as Siva and Doorga demanded before the British ruled in 
India. The founding of a colony or city required a vast hecatomb of children, which, as 
population is the life of a land, was simply an offering of faith to the god of production ; 
and so Abram, who longed for posterity, showed his faith in proposing to sacrifice his 
first son. The Carthaginians were celebrated for their fire-offerings. Hamilcar sacri¬ 
ficed human beings from dawn to sunset at the siege of Syracuse, and when king 
Agathocles a])peared before their city to besiege it, 200 boys of the best families wore 
offered to the flames. There Kronus stood like the Jewish Molok with extended red 
hot hands, on which when the victims were laid, they rolled into the fire-belly of the 
God. Darius Hydaspes, and after him the Greeks and Homans, in vain tried to stop 
these sacrifices, which continued until the consulate of Tiberius. Mahomedanism 
stopped human sacrifice to the Sacred Stone of the Al-Kaba, it being at one time com¬ 
mon for black-vested priests to offer every seventh day a youth, virgin, or suckling, who 
were said to be married to the god by fire. Omar, in conquering Egypt, stopped 
human sacrifices to the Nile ; Lykurgus put a stop to the sacrifice of men to Artemis; 
and Kekrops put this partially down in Attica. Themistocles sacrificed three Persian 
prisoners to Dionysus before going to battle. In Sicily and Rhodes, a brazen bull 
consumed the victims in his red-hot body. At Cesar’s triumph. Mars had two human 
victims ; and Octavius sacrificed 300 to 400 for his victory over Antony. Sextus 
Pompeius—first century b.c. —cast men into the sea as offerings to Neptune. Eusebius 
complained, in the fourth century A.c., that a man was sacrificed annually to Jupiter 
Latiaris. The Druids of Central Europe and Britain, in Cesar’s time, sacrificed slaves 
and criminals, smearing with the blood their statues and sacred trees ; and the Jews, 
for long centuries, used steadily to give up their first-born* to their fierce and “jealous 
Jahveh.” The Germans, says Tacitus, offered to Woden—their phallic Mercury and 
chief god—sacrifices of prisoners. The Lithuanians bought and offered men “ without 
blemish ” to their Ser^jcnt gods ; and Skandinavians broke the backs of their human 
victims over their sacrificial stones or Lingams. The Swedish King On immolated 
nine sons to prolong his own life ; but the Swedes sacrificed two kings to get good 
harvests ! A Gothic mother offered up her son to Odin for a successful brew of beer, 
by which she desired to win the heart of her husband, King Alfrekr. 

All the ancient races of America, North and South, offered up human victims 
to their Sun-gods, showing how close the connection between Siva and the Sun was, 
even after Solar-worship became comparatively pure. The sacrifices of the Azteks to 
their Sun-god Tohil are described as something awful. The Rev. S. Baring Gould, from 
whom I glean most of tU above, says that “ at the dedication of a single Mexican 
temple 70,000 men were slaughtered,” and that yearly 4000 to 5000 victims were 
immolated between 1486 and 1521, making a pile of 136,000 skulls where the present 
* See, for ample proof of this, Colenso “ On the Pentateuch and Moab Stone.” 
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Mexican Cathedral stands. Sometimes 20,000, he says, were butchered in a day t 
—which we must doubt, seeing how long it would take to do this, and to arrange, 
not to say dispose of the bodies in amj way. 

This same author says that “ the idea involved in communion with God is the 
reception of something from Him,” and that this used to assume, in ancient days, the 
gross form of sexual intercourse. . Thus, on the summit of Belus’ temple was a 
chamber, with only a bed and table; and a Theban temple, says Herodotus, had the 
same, and to this bed every night went the proudest lady of the land; so also at 
Patara in Lukia. Strabo says the noldest ladies went to the tombs of the concubines 
of Jupiter Amon. In our days Mr Prince bestowed the favours ol' the god before all 
Ids community in an English Agapemone; and Cook’s sailors say that this was also 
one of the saxirijicial ceremonies whie.h they were called upon to witness. The gods 
could also be found by what was called incubation. Women seeking them were 
locked into the temples, lay down and slept, and were visited by dreams. It was 
not uncommon apparently for men and women to make use of these customs to 
obtain children or illicit intercourse. I have frequently heard of the guiltiness of both 
husbands and wives at similar religious rites and fetes, where juiests have an op¬ 
portunity of seeing frail, and offspring-loving ones alone. Josephus tells us (Aiit. 
XVIIL, iii., 4) that Decius Mundus passed himself off as the god Anubis in a temple 
of Isis, and so had intercourse with a nolile matron, Paulina, who imagined she thus 
received the embraces of the god ; and althougli Paulina may have been deceived, yet 
my Eastern experience of many church or temple riti.'s assures me that the priests are 
not alone to blame for arranging ceremonies where childless women, with imbecile or no 
husbands, can get opportunities which do not exist for them at home. 1 have seen 
the touters, or beaters-up for a pilgrimage to Juganat and Hilrdwai-, enter quied villages 
and be all very warmly received by buxom girls, childless wives, and disconsolate 
widows, especially at times when their male relatives were in the fiedds; and 1 am 
certain that pilgrimages are no more to be got up miraculously, or from what we call 
purely spiritual and religious motives, than arc European churches and so-called lie- 
rivals.' Juganat has a regular staff who beat uj) Northern India, just as gangs acting 
for Moody and Sankey beat up Liverpool and London. I think that priests and 
women understand each other better than men in regard to all the emotional parts of 
faiths, as Revivals, sacraments and such like. 

The Rev. S. Baring Gould informs us, that after the gro.sscr ideas of human 
sacrifice, and of sexual or such divine bodily blessings or favours, the religious world 
passed into another phase, viz., that of “ eating and drinking consecrated food and 
wine,” or other fluids, sometimes blood, or a mixture of which Wood formed an ingre¬ 
dient, as in the shocking Sivo-Sakti rite.s. This pious clergyman actually says that 
the “eating of the body and blood of Christ” is the last development of these grosser 
forms; and that the ancient priest also taught that whosoever shall in faith eat and 
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<irink tins consecrated meat and drink, shall become partakers of the Divine nature. 
Any one who wishes to see how Christians got many of the ideas and ceremonies of 
their Eucharist, and wliy Paul said you cannot be the partakers of the Lord’s tables, 
and of the tables of devils, should read this very Christian author at page 405, and 
thereabouts.^ I will hereafter show their Mithraie origin. 

Severe and horrible, however, as sac.rificc becomes in several Phallic phases of faith, 
we must yet remember that wo arc indebted to Phallic faith and Phallic lore for nearly 
all that adorns ancient works of art and all that enriches poetry and classic literature. 
It first worshipped the beauties, jaiculiarities, and grotesque forms of nature, in all 
animal and bird life, and was the first to appreciate what is loveliest on earth and grand 
in heaven. In regard to animals, we see many which continued to be esteemed by Chris¬ 
tians for several (icnturics after Christ; if Diana or Phebe was set aside as a name, not so 
her Antelope, nor the Dove, Iona, and Fish. These all abound upon the Christian tombs; 
the “Ever-Virgin” sheltered and loved all animals, and with the weakness of her sex 
preferred the society of hunters, of whom Phebus was chief. It has been said that the 
Antelope was liked by early (liristians, because Pliny, the naturalist, wrote that it 
“ had powers to draw forth serpents out of their holes by its breath, and then 
trampled them to death.” 1 fear we must relegate this story much further back, and 
to Phallic lore, as the Antelope is a peculiarly violent and nauseous animal when in 
heat. We probably better see the Virgin-Diana idea in that old old Asyiian sculpture, 
which 1 give as figure 9 in my Plate V., Avhere the great king of the “ Tree of Life” 
carries his little virgin about with him, and the spots denote woman. The maid of 
Rome was the Artemis of Greece and tlie Pubastes of Lower Egypt; but before them 
all she was the great Dia-Ana, or godd(*ss Ana or Anat, of which I will speak much 
in treating of Asyrian and Kaldian Faiths. We shall not be far wrong in closely 
connecting this goddess with the Queen of Heaven—Maya, to whom “ the bird of the 
tombs and night ” belonged. The owl was also sacred, we know, to Athena or Minerva, 
or as creation to her as Pallas-Athene, which I consider means Pallas and Athene, or 
a Sri-linga, that is all organs, or Perfected Nature. 

Christians were very partial to the fish, but, indeed, may be said to have carried 
on freely, all the ancient ideas, as which faith has not after its 
4 first attempt at purification ? On Christian tombs especially 
l^do fish abound, commonly crossed as in this figure 110, 
i j which reminds us that crossed serpents denote their act of 
/ intercourse, and in this symbolism the fish would be very 
/ natural and usual, because denoting new life in death. Dorceto, 
thh half-fish and half-woman of the temple of the Dea Syria at 

Fig. no—FISH AND WOMAN IDBA. jj.. T • ^ n • ^ 

ABTRIAN8 AND CHRISTIANS. Mira, was, sajs Luciaii, the perfection oi woman ; she was the 
mystic Oanes, Athor, and Venus, whom Egyptians have handed down to us embalmed. 

* “ Origin of Religious Beliefs,” by the Rev. S. Baring Gould. 
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So the fathers of the Church have called theii- flocks Pisciculi, and their high-priest a 
Fisherman; and have given to aU cardinals and bishops the fish-head of Dagon, whose 
very phallic “ Full-dress ” I here give. This fine old symbolic God 
of Babylon, Asyria, and Phcnicia here boldly holds up his mystic 
rod which Yahveh entrusted Moses with, and below is the irrepres¬ 
sible bag. The mitre on the priest’s bead is equivalent in Hindoo 
mythology to Siva holding the crescent, for the fish’s mouth is the 
Os-Yoni, as the rod or baton is the Linga. Sennkerib’s great deity, 

Nishrok, is always seen with this mystic bag in one baud and a cone 
in the other, the cone being, no doubt, a modej of that great Lingam 
which was erected in the Plain of Dura (Dan. iii. 1), whose height 
was 90 feet, and breadth 9 fe(it. Nishrok wjis a winged man, with a 
vulture’s head, so that here again we have Siva as at Somuat, in Wi'stern India, carry¬ 
ing the crescent on his head; for the vulture, says Mr Sharpe* in bis “ Egyptian 
Mythology ” (page 32), is “ ilfo or Th-mo," the great mother of the 
Horae, Astrea or Dike, and of the Moe.rae said Greeks. Hen; she, is 
Th-mei, Justice or Truth, and in after times. Great Themis, daughter 
of Uranus and Gc; and she accompaui(!s Ouro, the Sacred Asp, 
and King of the Gods. From these two ideas and deiticis, tin* Jews 
undoubtedly borrowed their Grim or Ourim and Thummim or 
Th’-mim, as this learned Eyptologist assur(*s us. He thinks that the Vulture and 
Eoyal Asp as thus seen together in these curiously chequ(‘red cups or boats, which 
remind us of Indra’s lOnish dress, are, oidy a variety of Horns 
Ri and Themei, which he also shows us here in the same page; 
engaged in prayer before the Lingam or Obelisk ■within a.n ark or 
temple. Horus, he tells us, is he with the Solar Orb on bead, 
and Themei, the figure with “feather” and Crux Ansata. 1 cannot 
say that I think Mr Sharpe is here right however, for the attitude 
and the feather arc, so far as I know, generally masculine, although the Crux Ansata 
in this position is often feminine. The worship is clearly Sivaik. 

I wish here to impress on my readers the, fact—and I will do so in the words of 
one who is evidently a person of considerable erudition—that laiiigs, feathers, and such 
like articles attached to the animal creation, are highly phallic ac(;m'(/ric.s’,. denoting 
power, ubiquity in creation, and such like. The writer (jf Idolomania, at page 41 of 
his pamphlet states : “ The winged serpent is but a rcj)ctitiou of the phallus and yoni 
without the circle. The winged bulls of Nineveh in whose ruins the cross has been 
found, the winged Ormazd of Persia, and winged animals in general, together with the 
numismatic thunderbolt with wings, and winged gods, are all symbolical of the male 
sakti or energy;” and so also winged Cupids, Mercuries, and most winged gods. Idolo- 
mania, I think, would have been more correct if he had merely said symbolical of procre- 
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ative energies male and female, for the womb is always vringed; see the Concha Veneris 
in the hands of Siva and Sivi, page 129, where the imaginative Hindoo seems to have 
anticipated anatomy by discovering what some describe as the “butterfly wings” of the 
womb. But to return to Pisci-olatry. 

The fish is universally worshipped in all lands as the most fecundative of all 
creatures; and where most valued, the superstitious have ofiered it in sacrifice to then- 
gods refusing to eat or injure it. Many a time have I travelled through a poor and 
l)arren country where it was all mankind could do to live, and seen rivers and lakes 
teeming with fine fish which I dared not touch, or only so by stealth iis night came on, 
much to the annoyance of my followers and myself, and the detriment of the people; 
for so do priests lay upon us burdens grievous to be borne in the name of their gods, 
making the poor cry out “is religion a blessing?” We find Phenicians, Kelts, and 
Syrians specially mentioned as holding the fish in the greatest reverence, and at 
difl'erent periods of their history not eating it. The hill tribes towards the sources of • 
the Indus have the same ideas. The Phenicians picture Dagon and Dorketo, the gods of 
Gaza, and As-Kal-on, as Fish-gods, or perhaijs we should say a fish-god and goddess, for 
we know they were also Astartian Deities. Kuthera and Kupros {Cyprus), as shrines of 
Aphrodite, \ded in the worship of this fruitful Kul)e]e, and Syria held her great northern 
shrine of Hierapolis most holy to Vcnius as the Fish-goddess ; Cadiz, Ko-des, or Gadir- 
Gades, had Herakles on one. side of her coins and a fish or Lunette on the other; wliilst 
Syracuse, or rather St)ora-koos, and Soosa alik(! held tlieir finny multitudes sacred to 
Fertility. In these days we can imagine what a. privation and curse these faiths here 
were to the poor, and indeed to humanity. The fish was sacred to Christ, and is com¬ 
mon on Cliri.stian Catacombs, yet so confused wcj-e men regarding faiths, that Dean 
Stanley tells us he then found not only the fish, but Pan and Orpheus, with epitaphs 
to the gods of the grave. (E. Paces 11. 429). The reader should note how Ko and 
Soorya —solar terms, occur in the above names ; the roots Ko, Go, Ga, Do, Da, De, 
point to the same source. 

In my Plate V., Fig. 4, I have given the Boodhist piscine mode of representing the 
Sanskrit-Aryan idea of Ananta or Eternity, wlierc the serpent, seep. 49, appears with 
tail in mouth. The two fish are curved upwards, apparently kissing, or at least holding 
up their heads to the Phallic symbols. The same idea of eter-nity or perpetuity of species, 
is probably meant by the kissing of the Tortoise and fish-looking Lizard behind the 
right heel (note this strange and constantly recurring word), of the large statue of Mer¬ 
cury or Hermes (the Lingam-god) given by Montfau^on as Plate XXXVL of the supple¬ 
ment to his Antiquities ; where the tortoise is seen stretching forth his head out of his 
posthe, towards the large and curiously shaped head of a creature whose serpentine tail we 
see in rear. In my Plates IV. and V. will be seen European and Western coins of men 
riding dolphins under trees and on arks, which are more indecent than Easterns would 
permit in their public records. The Western Sun-god is seldom so coarsely pourtrayed 
as the Eastern, thus the latter shows a man passing through an oval in the form 
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of a phallic cross, and pointing with a “phallic hand” see Plate IV., Fig. 2, and 

elsewhere. 

The Dolphin as a most peculiarly sacred fish, was called Philanthropist by 
the Ancients, and said to delight i» music. It saved the great bard Arion when he 
threw himself into the Mediterranean on his way to Corinth, which event is said to have 
liappened in the seventh century b.c., or about the time the story of Jonah arose. The 
Greeks placed the Dolphins in their zodiac. Burckhardt says in his travels in Nubia 
(p. 470) that no one is permitted to throw a lance at, or injure a dolphin in the Ked Sea; 
and the same rule is (Enforced among most of the. Greek islands. As we closely study 
the illustrations of sacred fish,*and the language used in regard to them and their ways, 
we gradually begin to see the coarseness of the symbolism, and why aU this extraordi¬ 
nary pisci-cult. This mermaid, Fig. 115, from Galway in Ireland, for which I am in¬ 
debted to Mr Marc.us Keane, exhibits what 
one would fancy the water Iku-c might have, 
been allowed to cover; but, instead of this, 
great and even unnatural promiucucc is given 
to the organ within the water; which assures 
us that it, and not her liber or book, is what 
pisci-cult mostly relates to ; and this is con¬ 
firmed as we study Kaldian and Asyriau rig. uc.-mtBMiw, clostoet. 
pisci-olatry, where we find the woman merges into a kind of seal, and 
is held up to us belly foremost, like this Irish mermaid. I give this in 
the figure on page 244, where it will be observed that we have a woman’s head but 
arms d la tor.w, as in the cjise of our Greek and Scrapium Tati, page 225, Fig. 97. 

The Indian idea does not seem to have (onbraced this feature of the sexual parts, at 
least so far as I have yet been able to observe, but to be merely connected with the 
known great fertility of the fish, and its dwelling in 
water—^the source of all fertility. India, however, early 
notices its vaginal form, and shows us therefore man 
and animals issuing from its mouth. This is well ex¬ 
emplified in my large figure of Vishnoo’s Mdch or 
fish-Avatdr, and in this modified small Fig. 114 of the 
same, which Mr Marcus Keane gives me. The evident 
idea here is, that all creation issues from a fishy sheath, to 
the astonishment and adoration of the somewhat watcry- 
looking world; and as it issues, becomes gradually armed, 
with “ the weapons necessary towards the continuance of all animal life.” 

Mr Keane further gives us this very remarkable sculpture. Fig. 116, from the cross 
of Kells, County Meath, Ireland, which is clearly the worship of the fish and phallus 
combined; or of a fish, as a phallus, a not uncommon idea. Taken in connection with the 
Iberian mermaid. Fig. 115, there is no mistaking what this upright fishwas intended for. 



Fig. 116 .— PISCO-l'IIALUC WORSHIP, 
COUNTY MKATU, IKBLANH. 
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Neptune, the male Sea-god of Kome, was identical with Poseidon of Greece, and his 
temple and festivals were in the Campus Martins. Poseidon was a brother of Jupiter and 
Pluto, and a ifiightf representative god-man of the waters, and of what the Sea symbolised; 
his was the teeming womb of fertility, and therefore woman. His hosts are dolphins 
and innumerable sea-nymphs and monsters. His chariots are yoked with horses, which 
he is said to have created and taught m('n to manage. His symbol is the phallic tri¬ 
dent, or rather the Tri-sool, or “ giver of life ” of Siva, which can cleave rocks, produce 
water, and shake Heaven and Earth. The Neplithus of Egypt was the goddess of the 
coasts of the Eed Sea and the wife of the wicked Serpent deity Typhon. The Dolphin 
;is a highly emblematic fish often stands for Neptune diimself, although it probably 
first rose in importance from a mere punning on the words Delphis SeXf/'s, a Dolphin, 
and hiK!plji Delphus, the womb, and occ.asionally the Pudenda as already shown. Del- 
phax l'%K<pa%, was also a young pig which was occasionally offered to Juno ; Delphi was 
goddess Earth’s symbolic chasm, and Delphinius was her Apollo, and from Dolphin 
springs the name Delphin or Dauphin, the eldest son of the King of France. 

The male Palm or Cedar is show'ii rather indecently in Figs. 5 and 8 of my Plat(5 
IV. as springing from a dolphin and man ; in one case in the water, and the other in 
an ark or altar. In Fig. 4, Plate V., Neptune or Hiva stands in god-like form, with his 
symbolic Tri-sool in hand, thrust down upontlu! world, and in the other hand, a young 
dolphin ; one foot rests upon the Ark-l)oat of life. Elsewhere we sec a man standing 
on a dolphin find playing with fertility as a woman and child ; or he leans upon a rock 
which denotes the male deity- EL wlio is TSUIl; but I must j)ass on, and will here ask 
attention to some gleanings from Phallo-Siupent sculpturings among existing and very 
civilized races with whom I found it an ever aeJive and prosperous faith. 

Most persons who could iifford it have customarily marked their faith as indelibly iis 
[)ossil)le. on any great works erected l)y them, and on their tombs. On the tomb of Epa- 
minondas was a seipcnt (Bryant , 11. 465), to denote that he was an Ophite or Theban; 
and in a circh' oryoni on the “Adamantine .shield ” of the Theban Hcrakles, were,-says 
Hesiod, two dragons suspended with high uplifted luiads. My Indian sketch-book can 
give many similar pictures. 1 take this one copied from a small sarcophagus-looking 
building on the artificial weir and embankment of the msignificent reservoir of Kan- 
krouli in the Odepore state of Rfijpootana. It is one of a very common description, and 
probably denotes the faith find death of a soldier who fell near here; or who had something 
to do witli the construction of this large and important public work. In many ca&es 
such figures signify more than this ; the man on the horse being the Sun, and the lance 
the phallus, with which the ancient Roman crossed the standard of their legions; whilst 
the two great dilated cobrhs denoted the continuity of fertile force. This is especially 
th^, case if we find these emblems about doors to Sivaik shrines, and on temple walls, 
and\ similar places. I copied this one from amidst a profusion of phallo-serpent objects, 
and plosc to one of the holiest shrines in India, where dwells one of those saintly 
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(josciins of Krishna ^the Indian Apollo, known popularly by tlie name of a Maha- 
Jiaja. His filthy town, palace, and temple lies just below the weir, surrounded by 
richly irrigated lands, and is well known far and wide. None may invade his little 
empire. That soil is as holy and moye revered by far than the spot still left to the old 
Priest (young to this Gosain s race) on Tiber^s l)ank8 ; and respected as much by his 
king in Odepore, as by the paramount Biitish pow(‘r. 



From a huge block, adjacent to this warrior figun*, whirii fornis also part of tlie 
enormous masonry works of this Royal Reservoir, I got also tlie triple serpent, Fig. 118,]). 
^51. All are cobras with upreared hoods, of which the c(niti*e one is expandt^d and with 
five heads,—always a god-like canopy. Thc]|sidc Serpcnits remind us of the God support¬ 
ing Maha-deva and Argha, Fig. 42, p. 123. Not fiir off, and on an adjacent earth fast rock, 
on one of the island-like cliffs, wliich here lend su])p()rt to, and ])rol)ab]y gave the idea 
of damming up the gently-sloping plain, we have an al)undance of sculpturcis, sucJi as 
these given in Fig. No. 120, corroborating in the strongest manner the pliallic fiiith of the 
land. Here we sec the full formed features; tlie lleur-de-lis as Europe calls it, on tin* 
right, is supporting Isis—the cup or crescent-moon, or Parvati; and in case there should 
fio any mistake as to the meaning, the Triune (Jod is also given on the right hand 
1 . 2 I 
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comer. I suspect these shields are lOnish, as well as the upreared fiery corona of 
Serpent heads. These sculptures were on a very old part of the dam of the Keservoir; 
1 mean may have been of any age prior to this century, for we are here talking of quite 
new Sivaik workmanship ; I should say they were not probably more than 200 years 
old at the very outside. On the most modem part of the fine marble weir, where it 
is of noble proportions in both height and width—a regiment could without much diffi- 
(!ulty encamp on it, I found a beautiful white marble figure of Maya, the Fecundatrix, 
as Fertility, wliich however I neglected to sketch, because so common to the Indian eye. 
It was here evidently ready for erection and dedication as a central object, and clearly so 
because the lake formed a centre of fertility, botli natural and religious, in a very barren 
land. Vermillion and gold-leaf, judiciously applied, brought out the proportions of the 
figure in fine relief, which‘somewhat made up for the want of touches which the Greek 
knew so well to apply. This Fig. 119 is only that of the ordinary Maya on Tiger; the one 
1 allude to had four arms, holding all the usual creative symbols ; as the lotus, disk, 
sword, and serpent, and was seated on the tiger, emblem of salaciousness,' and crowned 
with Serj)ents, as in the most ancient sculptures of India, such as we see on and about 
Amravati, and all sucli sculptures are young, in comparison with the Serpent idea. 

I have not here in any way particularly selected this Hindoo marble and ordinary 
masonry work, or its oraamentations. It is a finc^piccc of useful engineering, and is well 
known all over Rajpootana. I merely mention it as furnishing very fair samples of 
the active, existing faith of the people, which we may ordinarily sketch almost every¬ 
where, in marching over India. 1 will now cui-sorily notice the leading features of 
various sculpturings to be found on the ornamental marble portions of the newest parts 
of the weir; but I must skip over some too obscene for description, though possibly 
not meant to be so, nor more so than the descriptions of Jupiter in quest of some god¬ 
dess, his obtaining ber pf'i-son, metamorphosed as a horse; Danae’s shower of gold ; the. 
Rape of the Sabini's, &c. Many parts of the indelicate sculpturings are due no doubt to 
the artist’s own weaknesses. Along the running mouldings of the coniices, the most 
prominent objects here are Geese—Brahma's vehicle, or, as the Boodhist calls him, the 
Ilenza {Hans or Hansa), in which form Vishnoo appeared to Brahma to remind him of 
his creative duties, for the god had “ rested ” as creating gods may not do. Tigers 
were less abundant than usual, but one, fully sculptured, stood in front of the usual 
little Lingam shrine, partly excavated out of the solid rock of the hill-sids, on which 
one end of the massive weir rested ; of course the tiger-faced “ Maha-Deva”—-a conical 
stone buried in the dark crypt. Tigers were also to be seen on the various Kiosk sort 
of sculptures built out into the lake, down to which five flights of marbl^ steps and 
platforms conducted one.* Mixed up with a due proportion of elephants, gods, or 
heroes, riding crocodiles, there were also men, and women with bodies of birds from the 
waist downwards. Vishnoo, but oftener Siva, was there surrounded by angels, and 
women and children sat under trees, besides winged lions, with men’s heads. The Sun 
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was to be seen in a chariot drawn by horses, and there were winged figures in an ark- 
boat, having the sacred Henza-head on its prow, whilst in another ark-boat sat repre- 
8(mtative man and woman, whom Christians might call Noah and his wife ; but as the 
man had occasionally three heads with the trident symbol, or a cist or box, I fear we 
must confess to the ArgJm-Nat in his Argha or Ark. To return to ancient days. 

The Ser})ent is inexplicably mixed up with crosses, crosiers, augurs’ rods, or “ the 
crook’d Lituus,” which had its origin in the older crooks we find on the Nile (where 
it .springs from the hat of many gods, kings, and priests), the Euphrates, and the 
'Pigris. 

The Lituus or Crosier is l)ut a variant of the, Kod of Moses, which he borrowed 



Fig. I'Jl. - T.TTII/Jt, ('KOHIKllS, AND 
INDIAN ANUKUUM. 


from Egy])t iaTi priests, and of the sceptre, staff, or baton of gods or great men; and in 
one of its very oldest forms with the double circular bend, as in 
1. and V. of this Fig. 121, where a clear circle is formed, we see 
the Phallic triune symbolised. No. i. here is the most ancient 
Etruscan Lituus {Smitlis Greek and Roman Antiquities), whilst 
No. iiT. is th(‘ordinary Roman one, and No. v. that of early Christi¬ 
anity: but tljc Lituus Avas also framed into a sacerdotal trumpet 
(/'gpar/x'yii/ mX'riyya) njid SO employed by Romulus wlien he pro¬ 
claimed the title of liis (jity, and continued to be used as tlui 
trump(‘t for cavalry—the Drakones or Serpent-bearers (Dragoons), 
in contradistinction to the Tnha of the Infantry. Now Siva, Python, Jove, and-all 
male and female Oracles were'. th(‘ instruiiKmts through which the Divine powca* 
was proclaimed to nieai, and hence the lituus V(‘ry naturally was formed into a 
trumpet, and especially so by the Phallic-worshi]>per of//mr-A:/c.s—the mythic patriarch, 
Romulus. India (amsidered Ankus or An(j-koos, Fig. 121, ti., with the/Sbo/ or javc- 
line head, one large* crook and one small one, its equivalent symliol, which Hindoo and 
even Boodhist W()m(‘n, as already shown, wore as a lingain ; but India has also crooks 
and crosi(*rs, for without a crosier no Tibetan Lama would attempt to perform any im¬ 
portant office, say Hue and oth(*rs. Hislo]), in his Two Bahjjlons, gives us proof positive 
as to the connection between the Mitre of Roman Episcopal Prelates and the Augurian 
Lituus, saying that one of the Po})es of the middle ages is described as '^Mitrd lituoqiie 
decorusT He also dcTives the augurs lituus or crosier from those great phallic-wor¬ 
shippers, the Etruscans, who he thinks, got it from the Asyrians. A very improper, 
(Hiclesiastical looking procession, said to be only of about the times of the Protestant 
Refonnation (and if so, showing how sadly this was wanted) may be seen in the secret 
(‘liamber of the British Museum : it is the procession of a very gross phallu», not unlike 
the skeleton form of the (?rosier-trumpet No. iv. above. 

In forming such prominent and important articles, of course some sort of 
decency was always observed, except at extraordinary festivities, connected with 
great Solar periods of fertility; when great grossness in form was always thought 
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admissible, and thus we are assured that we are not mistaken as to the symbolism 
which the milder forms portrayed. Plutarch writes that Osiris had a crosier 
with an eye above; and Hurd tells us that the hooked stick or form was a great 
fetish with Africans, and hung over, their doors, and we know already what sort of 
feminine objects were there ; no doubt this hook 
was their sexual complement. Most Japanese 
Gods have a regular “ Sheplierd’s crook ” in their 
hands, and, of course, wherever the God is repn’- 
sented as a “ Shepherd of his sheep,” h(>. will be 
irsually given the shepherd’s staff’—that wherewith 
he (‘.atclies up into his arms the young and feeble, 
and guides the leaders; and as all faiths (iver and 
again blend with one anothei', so we may ex})eet 
to see the serpent forming the curve and the 
Phallus, or a phallic emblem, the staff, just as may 
be observed in this celebrated Grosier of Cashel, 
which I here give, Fig. 122. It was found in a 
Sarcophagus called the “ Font of the Ca.shel 
Temple ”—a coffin showing elaborate serpent 
s(;u]pturings, and believed to be “ the coffin of 
the great Corniak.” The Serpent is here; 
springing out of a sheath, which wc can eoufi- 
deiitly call tin; vagina, as w'c sec a ffsli on it 
looking downwards as \vc now hold the staff’, 
with oj)en mouth and yoiii spots. The entrance 
of the iSheath, Cave or Ckiveru, is also formed 
like a Polyps or Anemone, which is a wcdl- 
known favourite with the votari(s of lOnism, 
and not seldom alluded to in tln^ poetry of 
Sivaism. Note also that the end of the Sheath 
is adorned, like most arghas, with a wreathing Kig. 122 . m... «oeiiiR or . A.n*. ..mprst Ewitnor.'* moH 
Serpent denoting Passion; whilst humanity stands 

upon its coiled head, and on that of a biting dragon who clings to, or seizes the Staff 
of the hero. 

The old Crosses of Ireland arc also usually living with Serj^ents. Mr Marcus 
Keane says that “ no figure is more conspicuous on Irish sculpture, or more fre¬ 
quently met with than the Serpent”^ yet no living Serpents arc to be found 
in Ireland! though “ there is scarcely a cross or handsome piece of Irish 
ornamental work which has not got its serpent or dragon.” From him 

* Towers and Temples of Anc. Ireland. Dublin, Hodgson, p. 156-8. 
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I get this Kilkenny Cross, where we see serpents wreathing everywhere, and 
eating up each other in the cross, the centre of which is the Sun, as emblematical 



of fertility. If we had the old original top we 
should no doubt find it was a lingam, or the 
favourite female “ charm,” instead of, as here, evi¬ 
dently altered by Christianity, when it succeeded 
the older faiths, into a covered recess for a Madona 
and Ch^d. 

Col. Forbes Leslie in his Early Races of Scot¬ 
land gives the same, or greater prominence to the 
Serpent in that Island. We sec the deity all over his 
Scotch sculpturings, and he writes that, “ in what¬ 
ever quarter of the globe portraiture, sculpture, 
history or tradition has preserved to us a know¬ 
ledge of the ancient rites of heathen nations (! ?), 
the Serpent seldom, if ever, fails to appear as an 
object connected with religion.” (11. 409) Indians, 
when in sickness and trouble, still use the holy rep¬ 
tile as Israelites are said to have done in the desert. 
Babylonians placed “ two exceeding great serpents, 
formed of silver,” on the summit of that famous 
tower of Bal)el. (Dio. Sic. II. 9.) The Citadel of 
Athens was founded on, and defended by a great 
Serpent (Herodotus, Vlll. 41) ; and the Athenians 
called their king by the name of Basileus, of which 
more elsewhere. With Egyptians as well as Hin¬ 
doos, aye, and with ascetic Boodhists, the hooded 
canopy must cover the Gods, or what is holy; and 
tlie Tyj)hou Snake of the Nile, and the Eahoo of 
Ceylon, must attack Osiris, Soorya or Mithra; 
whose enemy the Irans said was Ashi, and, Cingalese 
AM. His Excellency Brugsch Bey, in his address 
regarding the Jewish Exodus at the Oriental Con¬ 
gress of 1874, said that “the Serpent of Brass, called 


liK iM. Bi!i.PKKr(:«o,s(,KKiLi.AMEKv,n,>. KiLKOKY. Ecrek, or the pollshcd, was regarded as the living 


symbol of God,” that is, of Maha-Deva, or the Lingam-Jhavh: it was “the living or life- 
giving God, which the town of Pithom in Egypt worshipped.” Belzoni’s Theban tomb 
shows us that the Serj)ent was there propitiated with human sacrifices, and the British 


Museum abundantly proves that he wasworshipped with most obscene rites in almost every 
corner of the world. Virgil pictures to us Eneas making offering “to the holy thing” as it 
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glided from the tumulua of Ankises, a characteristic which seems to have always greatly 
added to its sanctity; I mean that of gliding through clefts or crevices, for then often it 
“casts off its slough,” which was always held by our forefathers as a very precious relic ; 
“if wound round a woman in labour it would insure her speedy delivery,” says Col. 
Forbes Leslie in his Early Races. Serpent eggs were also very important gems in these 
islands ; they were called Glaine-nan-Drvidhe, or Druid glass, and the pious Saint 
Columba sent one to Brud^s, king of the Piets. Any water poured on these eggs 
“ had wonderful life-giving fwwers,” that is 2>roduced life. I show two probable imita¬ 
tions of them called beads in Plate, No. TX. 

In Boodha’s Isle, Ceylon, no one will kill a Cohra di Caj)ello, and temples to these 
are still numerous, for islands are his favourite abodes. “The island of Nainativoe, 
near the coast of Ceylon, has a small t(nnple saci-cd to Naga-Tambiran, the Serpent 
God,” where numbers of Cobras are daily fed by Pandarams {Early Races, II. 411). 
Eahoo, already mentioned, is the Ceylon Boodhist planet, called tlie “Serpent and 
Fish,” of which Upham gives us this drawing. He is both male 
and female, and therefore immoital; and is “ one of the houses in 
which the Sun dwells;” that is, a sign of the Zodiac. Upham makes 
him more like a camel-leopard than a serpent, but not having 
any original before me, I copy him. Wc have an abundant 
literature telling us of Baboo; he is the holder of fertility or the fish in 
one hand, and apparently of a young snake in the other, which tiikes 
the place of one of his breasts; or else he has only one very promi¬ 
nent breast. A dog as passion rests pi-ecisely wOiere the tortoise 
and serpent arc seen kissing, in Moutfau^on’s great Hermes, and — 
at that suspicious place whicdi the Serpent is “ to bruise ” the apj? TION, liAllOO. HK.IUKNT ANJ> KISII. 
Ahdh, euphemized a.s heel. H is dress is kilted uj) and chequered exactly as in the case of 
the Goddess Kandoo, or the Moon, another house of the Sun, of which more in its j)lace. 

Thus, then, we find the serpent everywhere, for Passion or Heat is as necessary 
as the objects on which it acts, \yhich are nothing wlien bereft of it. Tlie Lingam 
Stone is nothing if it is not the Sun-Stone or Ser 2 >ent-Stone, nor arc Moons or 
Astartes of any consequence save when influenced by this motor. Col. Forl)es Leslie 
sees Nagas in the ascending Nodes, in Elephants, and other astronomical figures. Indra 
is tame, except as Naga-Indra, or shortly, Nayendra, and so is Zeus and Juno, sky and 
air. The Kelt saw a Naga in the thunderbolt, which he called Beir, and explained 
to be Tein-Adhair, or Ethereal Fire; iov Beither, ])e said, was a dragon or serpent, as 
well as Lightning {Early Races, IL, 415). But let us now look at him in his moun¬ 
tain home near the southern extremities of Europe, to which, as the seat of one of 
the greatest of Pythic oracles, we must devote some special attention. 

As usual we must carefully study the tapography of the Shrine, for it is 
always this, and not signs or miracles, from or by the gods, which frst attract wise 
priests. Fitting, scenic effect is necessary towards the success of every drama we 
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intend to place before the public;, more especially if we wish to inspire an enduring 
reverence, awe and worship, with tragic interludes. This stupendous, dark, and 
frowning mountain, with its strange, weird, rocky cleft and holy water, was enough to 
establish any shrine ; but when, as here, the spring in the gaping cleft was not. only 
thermal but sulphureous, then, indeed, wjxs it “ nature’s own door,” the “ holy of 
holi(;s; ” which the Greek esteemed this Pythic fount. It had, however, many other 
symbolic and awe-inspiring features, as the two great Erfst and West masses, which 
hung imaginatively over it like huge bosses, cheeks, or bosoms. Asiatics, or indeed 
any careful observers of faiths and their sanctuaries in the East, can generally tell at a 
glance, from the topographical features of a hill or holy place, to which god the 
shrine belongs. 1 have never experienced any difficulty in doing this long before 1 
reached the shrine, and even in cases where I knew nothing of the cult of the temple I was 
being led to see. The fonnation of the I'ocks, a favourable; bend of the rivulet or river, 
the disposition and shape of the hills, will generally proclaim to him who studies the 
faiths of men in whose “ awful presence ” he stands. Thus I at once saw Siva or 
Apollo on approaching Deljthi, and Palas betwe(;n the Sabiue and Etruscan Mounts, 
where Tiber bends his, or rathei’ ]ier str(‘am ; for he was sac.red, no doubt, to yonder 
Albulan nymph of sulpliureous breath, who dwells in that pr(;tty retreat at Tivoli, re,- 
gardiug which mu(;h will be said in its plac-e. 

When visiting Delphi, now many y(;ars ago, I was not so conversant with my subject, 
and especially hazy in regard to Sohu’ Shrin(;s, of which we have but few living specimens 
now in the East, and none pur(;ly Holar; so that on approaching the “ resplendcait^ 
cliffs” with their caves and monastic buildings, I was at a loss as to the deity until 1 
saw the cleft and Kastaliau fount. Still there were no poles with the usual serpent 
streamers, though the cleft and wdl soon mad(; me feel whose presenc.e had been here 
supreme. The gods were, however, suffering grievously from neglect and lonelii ess; no 
bell, nor chaunt, nor even a shed, welc-omed the weary pilgrim ; no well-trod, sweet, 
shady nook was here where ho could sit and woi’ship his god, as W(! are so well 
accustomed to meet with in tin; East. 

How had the mighty falhm 1 Yet not by reason of the faith now dominant in 
Europe, but before the marshalled hosts of advancing intelligence, which the Academic 
groves of Greece, and the suburban villas of Rome so freely gave forth. Though Asia 
and Africa, nay, all earth, once owned the sway of the faith whicli had ruled here; 
yes, and in a manner which neither they nor any great nations of men ever will 
again so absolutely own; though poet and pietist for thousands of years had never 
wearied of singing and hymning the glories of the deities of the triple or, perhaps, wc 
may say quadruple faith' of Delphi—and none did this more than the peopHof tin' 
coasts of this central sea, and the sweet isles of Greece—^yct, in due time, Delphi’s 
end too had come ; and as all earth-born things must die, it too passed away as a 
’ All the five streams of Faiths were here, though the first Tree is almost undiscernable. 
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wearying dream before the advancing tide of human knowledge and exact science. 
Tennyson never wrote more truly than when he thus described the ephemeral nature of 
all “ Religion^,” although every race, nay, every earnest pietest, oft declares of his 
own; that “ it will never pass away,” no, “ not a jot or tittle I” whilst it is changing 
all around him, if he had but eyes to see and cars to hear. 

Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be: 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And thou, 0 Lord, art more than they.’* 

In vain does “the Blind Bard of Delos” and thousands of others down to our 
own day now try to bewitch us into madness whose feet are stayed on Reason, and 
whose anchor is not only “ common sense,” but keen and sceptical science ; we listen 
and oft admire, but smile when asked to join in the worship which he sincerely and 
often beautifully offers to 'his deity. Seldom did the Delos Bard do so more 
rapturously than when looking, we may imagine, from the lofty precipices of 
Parnassus over the holy dwellings of Krisa, down far away into its lovely bay, or, as 
with eyes over Delos, Samos, Lemnos, and Sacred Syrus, he ciicd with exuberance of 
pious joy: 

‘‘ With thee each rock, each headland brow 
Of lofty mountains rang, 

While Rivers in their seaward flow, 

And toppling cliffs, with waves below, 

And creeks thy praises sang.” ^ 

But we must leave the poet and the past for a time, and licre relate all the prominent 
/acts concerning this—one of the most important of the Sun and Serpent-shrines of 
earth. 

That which we now call Delphi was the oracle of the Python and then of Apollo ; 
it flourished long before the days of the Hellenes, or of the tales and mytlis, for wc 
have not yet any correct histories, of the early tribes who worship 2 )ed here. Tro- 
iflionius, the Basileus, and his brother, Aga-Meves, or “ Man of Love,” built, says 
mythictale, this shrine for King Hyreus : query liar or Sol?- but this hereafter, when 
we investigate the kingly name of Attica and the origin of the Basilica of Romans, and 
of the great modem Faith, whose priest rules from the seven hills, of whicdi the fore¬ 
most still is that of Pallas. Delphus, Delphua, Dclp)hoi, Del 2 )his, &c., have all a feminine 
signification, perhaps as connected with a, Delta, the “door of life,” womb, or the Delta, 
as the most fertile part of a land. The Delta of Egypt Avas a synonym for Isis, but 
the roots D-el or Del, D or De, Di, Diu, Dev, Div, T, Teu, Zc'u, To, So, Go, &c., have 
never yet been properly investigated by competent men ; Biyant and Faber had not 
sufficient knowledge of Phallic faith and Eastern lore, and their mistakes are, in the light 
of our present knowledge, often very quaint. D added to a word, as to Oancs—which 
^ Hymn to Apollo, xxii. 4, quoted by Pococke, I. in G. 303. “ It was adorned with Serpents 

2k ■ 
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Faber thinks is the origin of Dagon, gives this Kaldian male god a female form, and so 
in the case of Ana or Anu, as roots of Diana; but it oftener gives merely the androgyne 
form which all great Dese had. Dag, we know, has the signification of fruition; and 
hence, perhaps, a fish; whilst On, Om, or px is “ power,” as in Am-on. I suspect D-elphi 
unites all the male, female, serpent, and oracle or mouth-piece ideas. Jove, we are told, 
created Pandora to ruin his lieutenant’s manly creation; and we thus see in woman— 
the traditional tempter, the possible reason why such words as Delos, Deleastra, Dele- 
asma, &c., are all connected with “ a bait or enticement,” and probably why Deltas or 
Delta is also a “ book or tablet ” on which man may write, an analogous meaning to 
the woman’s mirror-symbol, in which man may mirror himself. 

Although I have personally most carefully inspected the Pythian shrine, I will 
here try to describe it in the words of others rather than my own. 

At the foot of Mount Parnassus is situated the small but populous town of Kala- 
mata, and here let us spell all names with a K, rather than with that very deceiving C, 
and it will make more clear the close connection of early Greek story and geography, 
with India and its Kala, and Kali—Siva, and Sivi or Parvati. This last lady is one 
w'hom, I have no doubt whatever, we have here found in Greece ; and I am not the 
first discoverer by a long way. Moore sus])ected her here forty years ago, and I can 
assist his idea by adding that Parvati, who also is BS.vani or Bamani, is, by Jains, called 
Parsva, the wife of Parsava-Nat, their great serjjent Tertankdr or Incarnation. The 
birth-place of Parsva was near Vernasi, the old and sacred name of Kasi or Benares ; 
so that the early eastern wanderers to the Krissaeus Sinus, which Pococke, no douht, 
correctly shows us was Krishna’s Bay (for Delphi is his, as Apollo’s shrine), would 
very naturally call their great hill, full of gaseous clefts and caverns, and of womanly 
contour, Parsva’s own Vernasi or Pernasi. 

I wish my readers would take the trouble, as geographical illustration is very 
costly, to here consult a good map of the province of Phokis, from the Bay of Krissa 
up to the holy shrine, amidst the boisterous waters of the sacred Pleistus, and over the 
great Parnassus to Opus of Lokris on the Eubean Sea. All about here is “ holy soil,” 
and especially so easterly, over by that once so important capital city, Orlcomenos 
and its fertile plains ; these rise, gently out of the far-famed Kopais Lams, fed here 
by the troubled Kephissus, which drains off all the Eastern waters of Parnassus and 
Mount Kerphis. To the searcher after faiths there is far more than mere classic 
story mixed up with all that we have read, regarding the vast basin we here see 
.spread out, and which stretching away down south and east to the great ranges of 
yonder “ Mountain of the Sun,” and the spurs which shut out the Theban plain, thus 
embraces nearly all the offee strongly pulsating heart of Beotia—the land par excellence 
of all European lands, for myth and fable. 

Parnassus shelters its most holy spot in a very warm angle, which it abruptly 
makes here by turning nearly due north and south from a direct east and west course. 
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No easterly winds can thus touch its shrine, but only warm southerly and western 
breezes, and this is here very necessary ; for the oracle is at a considerable elevation 
and embosomed amid lofty precipices, where otherwise cold biting winds would have 
swept and eddied around and made the place such a home as ordinary priests would 
not care to dwell in; but nestled as here in the warm bosom of the great 
mountain, it is exactly the kind of spot I should have expected to find it. The chain, 
on leaving Delphi, dips, and passing away down south, rises again in grandeur to 
form Mount Kerphis, and nearly land-lock the glorious bay into which so many thou¬ 
sands of pious and anxious souls have sailed, and no douht fallen on their faces before 
the great goal they saw there opening in front of them, as they rounded the prettily 
dented shores of Kerphis. The mountain chain, after Kerphis, again resumes its 
east and west course, and with another dip rises yet again into a glorious mountain, 
called Helikon after the great god of day, and then fades away into the fertile plains 
of this land of myth, feeding Kopais on its left, and the garden meads of Thespia,— 
that hrave city of the Muses, on its right, finally expending itself under the walls of 
immortal Thebse. 

Strange how many names we have on and around Parnassus beginning, as Moore 
would say, with Kal lOnic or Krishn-IOnic sounds. We have the towns of Krissa and 
Kira, Mount Kirphis and Bay of Krissa on the south ; whilst Keronia, Orkonia, and the 
“lake of the Kopais, Krishna’s sweet-hearts,” says Pococke, lie along this great moun¬ 
tain’s eastern base. Of old, says Bryant (iii. 329), Parnassus was actually called 
Ark, or Larnassus, from Laren, which he holds to be an ark, and I hold to be still 
more in regard to female symbolism. The name, he thinks, may have been Laren- 
nasos, nesos, signifying of old not only an ishind, but a hill or , promontory; in 
short a Parvati—that “ mountain goddess,” and ark of all mankind. The Akropolis of 
Thebes lying at the base of Helikon, was called Nesos, so that Par-nesos, or Lar-nesos, 
signified merely a great female hill, that is Ark-Omphe, or Caput-oline in contradis- 
tinction to Pala-tine. This assures that most names compounded with Lar, Larina, 
or Laren, had a feminine signification, the same as Thebes or Argos. In the Akropolis 
of Argos, where was the ark which Da-naus the Arkitc was held to have established, we 
know that “ the Laris or Navis hiprora was worshipped,” and watcLed over by women 
styled Danaidm, or priestesses of the Argus. Men who were great Arkites wcjn? called by 
names compounded with Argos or Ark, as Arkisius or Arkasius—possilJy Arkas-Ionas 
Bryant connects all with water, deriving Lares from the sea, as where Larinentis Aliens 
is in Hesychius called a man of the sea (p. 332). So Lariumum signifies “ fishing,” 
and Lar and Larus a sea bird, of which more hereafter, for here we must continue 
our topography of the shrine nestled in the high-sheltered bosom of that great Omphe, 
where kings and the mighty ones of earth continued for long ages to go and pray, and 
strive longingly to know the will of their God. 

Delphi has a convent and ruins situated on a rising ground, screened by high 
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cliffs to the north. The fountain of Kastalia, that is Kasi-Tal, the sacred’^ or pre¬ 
eminent Lake,” is excavated in a rock of marble and still exists, though choked up 
with weeds and thorns. Behind it were the remains of an arched passage hollowed 
out in the rock : the cleft, on the east side of which was the fountain, widens at its 
mouth, and rises to a considerable height ending in two points ; see Walpole^s TurUy, 

p. 37. I give here a general view of the natural 
features outside and around the shrine, embody¬ 
ing not so much the artist’s view of hill and 
cleft, as the ideas which seem to have seized 
the imaginative religious mind of the first 
founders and supporters of this oracle. It is 
clearly akin to that wild worship of caves and 
clefts, of which Bryant gives us a plate—the 
first of his first volume, showing how fully im¬ 
pressed this deeply read author was with the 
fiict, that man’s first worship was the cave or 
ark; nor is it yet dead : do we not see it in 
the holy “ Cave of the Rock ” at Jerusalem, the 
holy caverns of Bamian, Elephanta, Elora, and 
a thousand such shrines, nay, also in the dark Adytum of the Al-Kaba, as well as 
the richly dimmed altars and crypts of (Christian shrines ? Pausanias assures us that 
the Cavern in Pliocis was particularly sacred to Aphrodite, and that here she always 
received divine honours.” The very ‘‘ word Caverna, a ca-vern, was denominated 
originally CarOuran, Dorms Celestis vcl Damns Dei, from the supposed sanctity of 
such places” (Bryant, i. 271). Parnassus itself, this author adds, quoting numerous 
ancient writers, was rendered holy by this mighty chasm in the hill, ovro? ’xAcfj.cx.roi Iv 
T(fi T6'7r(fj, and Apollo is said to have chosen it ... . on account of the effluvia which 
from thence proceeded.” Bryant, in his Plate I., gives us ‘‘Mons Argaeus ex Numism 
Tyanorum et Cmsariensum,” very quaint looking holes indeed, and which I do not 
tliink he sees the full sigriifictance of; these I give the reader in Plate XIIL, V., VI. 
The Creeks knew the Delphic Cavern in their earliest advent, as Pytho, which 
might signify merely the mouth of a god or goddess, or come from P’ur-ain, the 
mouth of a fire fount. At this early ])eriod a very nauseous and intoxicating vapour 
us(m 1 to issue from the cleft, and sju’cad up the whole mountain gorge; but this 
has long since ceased. 

The earlier Grecian story of the Shrine seems to be connected with a fire which 
is said, in 548 B.C., to hate destroyed the very ancient temple which had been built 
by Princes “ Trophonius and Agarnedes, sons of king Erginus, who ruled over the 
Minyean Empire,” from the adjoining capital of Orkomenos. The princes and their 
names are mythical, l)ut full of religious ideas which I shall have to dwell upon here¬ 
after ; for Trophonius w^as apparently the first Basileus, a name very early given to the 
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head of a state; it was adopted as the official title of the Arkons of Athens in 1024 
B.C., by Akastus the second Arkon,^ who, however, but continued in this the title 
which used only to be applied to kings. Between 357 and 346 B.c. the Phokians 
used the rich treasures of Delphi to the great scandal of the pious world, but to the 
necessary protection of themselves against all the rest of Greece, they being merely 
the custodians of the world-wide shrine, for its treasures were not Phokian, nor 
the property of any particular province. After its destruction in 548 B.c., all states 
and even foreign kings and nations voluntarily subscribed to rebuild it, among whom 
was Amasis or Psametik II. of Egypt. 

The general features of Parnassus, taking a bird’s-eye view of it, from the front of 
the Shrine, is a huge block of mountain, slumbering behind two rising mounts— 
themselves of great height and grandeur; these falling towards the south are broken 
into a fearful chasm, which has torn down tlie base of the mountains and thus 
formed undulating and gently swelling terraces, now clothed for the most part 
with scraggy brushwood, amidst whic.h various Pietists and Shrines have found a safe 
abiding-place. The general features of Delphi have been so abundantly described by 
abler writers, as well as by good artists, that I will not enter on any details beyond 
what pertain to the Phallo-Pythic-Solar features, such as I have not anywhere seen 
adequately dwelt upon. 

Parnassus has two great cast and west summits called Tuthorea and Lukorea. 
“Immediately above Delphi the mountain foims a semi-circular range of lofty rocks at 
the foot of which the sacred town was built. These roc^ks were called Phaidriades, or 
‘the Resplendent,' from their facing the, south and thus receiving the full rays of the 
sun during the most brilliant part of the day. The sides of Parnassus arc Avell 

wooded.and its summit is eov(!re,d with snow during the greater j)art of the 

year .... It has numerous caves, glens, and romantic ravines. On Mount 

Lycorea was the Corycian Cave [Kor-ak, or Sun-Cave), from which the muses are 
sometimes called the Cory(‘-ean nymphs. Just above Delplii was the far-famed Castalian 
spring which issued from between two cliffs called the Nauplia and Hyamplia .... 
Between Parnassus proper and Mount Cirphus (Kirsus ?) ■was the valley of Pleistus 
(Pal-is-thcus ?), through which the siicrcd road ran from Delphi to Daubs and Stiris,” 
says the writer in “ Smith’s Cla.sKical Dic-tionary.” The names of th(i cliffs evidently 
signify N-omphe and H-omphe, Nin and Hca, or female and male. Nauplia was the j)ort 
of Argos, and Hyampolis was a very ancient town of this province (Phokis), founded 
by the Hyantes, whom Kadmeans drove out of Beotia, and which therefore probably 
flourished here some eighteen centuries b.c. Poeock(i tells us that the Phokians were 
our Northern Indian Bojas, and the Beotiana, our Baihootias, whose ancestors lived on 
the banks of the Behoot or Jailum ; and without committing myself to the details of 
his or Moore’s most interesting and erudite writings on the Indian origin of 
^ Philander in Smith’s Greek and Roman A 7 itiquities^ articles ‘^Basilica” and “ Archon.” 
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Greek and most Mediteminean Faiths, I may remark that the learned are slowly 
giving their assent to the necessity of seeking for the roots of these faiths in India, 
Bactria, and Iran. 

The first discoverers of Delphi are naturally enough described to be shepherds, 
who, as well as their flocks, used here to be often seized with convulsions, owing to 
the fetid gases coming out of the chasm. It was then said, as in the case of poor 
demented ones all over the world, that all who had the premonitory symptoms could 
prophesy. Even in the palmy days of the Oracle, when the exhalations had greatly 
subsided—they have now almost entirely gone—the priestesses had to be careful and 
not sit too long on or near the Tripod. Instances are related of the priestess falling 
ofir this in convulsions, and even expiring on the spot, so mephitic were the gase.s. 
The torrent into which the waters of the sacred spring flowed was called Pleistus; 
whilst towards the source or on the watersheds around we note several PhaUo-Solar 
and Indian names. Pausanias tells us, that here was a village of Kal-amce —that is, of 
Mother Kdli, in which was a temple to the Syrian goddess Kali-dia, or, as we would pro¬ 
nounce this, Kdli-Deva. The Pleistus very shortly joins the Krisa, which is then called 
Kala-mata, an Indian designation, containing the meaning of blackness and fierceness, 
or black-faced one, as Moore shows it is entitled to be called. The waters then fall 
into the beautiful gulf of Krisa, near the town of Kirha; all of which names justly 
entitle the locality to be called the Seat of Krishna, the black Apollo of India, and con¬ 
queror of the Serpent, which the Delphic Apollo was. Mr Walpole describes all the 
country as “dark and wild, broken in the extreme.” “ If the founders of oracular 
imposture,” he says, “ wished to select a spot whose wild and desolate seclusion would 
deter such an influx of visitors as might endanger a detection of its mechanism, they 
could not have chosen a happier situation. Parnassus is for the most part a savage 
moss, with scarcely any vegetation to relieve the rugged surface. The fountain of 
Kastalia, stripped of its fanciful embellislnncnts, is a small spring issuing from the chasm 
which rends the cliff’ from its base to its summit.” “ Here then,” truly adds the great 
writer of the Hindoo Pantheon, “ are all the elements of a site of Hindoo superstition 
. . . A savage rugged-surfaced moss; a conical mount like Parnassus; and above aU, a 
stream issuing, Ganges-like, from a cavernous chasm rending a cleft from base to 
summit.” It is possible that the 2al of Kastalia may be Sal, and convey the mean¬ 
ing of a salt or bitter spring; thus we have a lake, Nyne-ia?, issuing to the plains 
of India through a sulphureous cleft; so that Kastaly may then mean a very sacred 
bitter lake or fount. AU the hills around Para-nasa are sacred to the sun as Kirphis 
and Helikon (Heli-konda or Hill of the Sun), and Para-Nasa is sacred to Bacchus, says 
Lucan, quoted by Moorc-^ 

“ Mons Phoebo, Bromioquo sacer.”—Phar. v. 73. 

B)rron, writing “ from Kastri (Delphos at the foot of Parnassus)—nowcaUed Liakura,” 
says: “The little village of Kastri stands partly on the site of Delphi. Along the path 
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of the mountain from Kryso are the remains of sepulchres, hewn in and from the 
rock. A little above Kastri is a cave supposed to be the Pythian, of immense depth. 
On the other side of Kastri is a Greek monastery. Some way above is the cleft in the 
rock, with a range of caverns of difficult ascent and apparently leading to the Korycian 
cavern mentioned by Pausanias. From this part descend the fountain and the dews 
of Castalie (Kas-tali) . . . The Curtian (Kar-tian) lake, and the Ruminal fig-tree in 
the forum, having been touched by lightning, are held sacred, and the memory of the 
accident was preserved by a puteal or altar, resembling the mouth of a well, with a 
little chapel covering the cavity;” and as wells and their mouths mean woman, this 
chapel should, as Moore says, be dedicated to “Our Lady.” Anotlier traveller of the years 
1809-10, who is perfectly innocent of my subject, describes the Delphic chasm as some¬ 
thing very extraordinary.^ “ It is,” he says, “an immense cleft rending the mountain 
from the clouds to our feet,” for he was then standing near the little town of Kastri. 

Parnassus to the north is now always called Luyare, and that part of it bears the 
very Hindoo name of Trikala, which is one of Siva’s names, signifying him of the Tri- 
8US or Tri-Soola (three thorns) or Thymus. Parvati is called Tri-Kali-devi-Koomari, 
or the triple-maid. A curious fact in connection with Parnassus, and one which 
would alone make it very holy in Sanskrit-Aryan eyes, is, that the shell called shank, 
or Concha Veneris, of course very diminutive—the Entrochi, are found all over it, and 
at its greatest elevation (Dr Clarke's Travels p. 207). 

Christianity has never neglected this so-called “ Pagan shrine ” nor yet 
misunderstood it, if we may judge by the saint she has here located, for Mr 
Hobhouse found “in the rocky chasm diirped in the dews of Castaly,” but safe 
“in a rocky niche," a Christian shrine; and clo.se by “a hut called the Church of 
St John," yea verily, of lOne, she who had once reigned here supreme; “whilst on 
a green plot a few yards below the basin, in a little gi'ove of olive trees, stood the 
monastery of Panhagia or Holy Virgin,” so that here we still have, and be.side! her sacred 
fons in the cleft, men who have consecrated their manhood to the old Mother and 
Queen of Heaven, just as if she of Syria had never been heard of! Doubtlc.s3 they 
knew little of what civilized Europe calls Christianity, for 1 h.ave often spent many 
days conversing with such men, and seen little difference between them and those 
similarly placed in the far East—fervid Christians thougli Greeks ami Syrians are. 
Another traveller through Greece—Hughes—as quoted by Pocockc, says that Strabo 
rightly describes Delphi as “a vast natural theatre,” which he thinks “just even to 
the minutest details, for the city was not only built upon a fine semi-circular sweep of 
the mountiiin, but suspended as it were upon regular gradations of terraces built in 
the Kyklopean style of masonry ; ” and, adds Pococke : “ From his rock throne and his 
town, could the Indian god-hero—Krissa (Krishna)—see glittering like burnished gold 
in the setting sun, the waters of the Krishnean Bay.” Delbhai were the descendants 
^ J. C, Hobhoufeje’s “Journey Through Albania,” <fec., 2 vols, Lon., 2d ed., p. 24G"7. 
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of Arjoona, the third Pandava prince, “ whose martial bands, under the name of 
Vaijayan (Aigaian) .... settled on, and gave a name to the Egean Sea; on whose 
north was the gulf of Therma (Dherma) . . . another name for Arjoona . . . Delbhi 
or Arjoona was the bosom friend of Krishna,” says Pococke (1. in G. 291) ; but I must 
pass on and speak somewhat in detail of the very important Naga-Poota, or Boodha, of 
the Serpent race, .which guarded the rocky cleft and dwelt in the fountain; and whose 
principal part was the golden-headed Tri-soola or Fleur-de-lis, around whose shaft 
wound three serpents. 

A triple serpent column, say all writers, was set up in the Kas-talian or holy 
spring, and a seat was there for the Pontifex Maxima ; for a woman had to sit here, 
else the god spoke not. Now because some coins, sai^rificial tripods, and many writings 
speak of these, and of “ the Tripod of Delphi,” on or from which the priestess gave the 
responses of the Deity; it has been concluded by European writers that these were one 
and the same, and hence they show, as Mr Jas. Yates does in his article on Tripos in 
Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, an elaborate tripod with a basin, having 
circular supports over it to carry a seat, on which it was supposed the priestess sat. 
This ’may very probably liave been part of tlie furniture of the Delphic temple, as 
temples require and usually contain many similar rude taldes for the flowers and gifts 
of visitors, but a three-legged table is not my idea at all of the Pyihic Tripod. AU 
who know Indian Sivaik shrines will remember the common little rude tables which 
stand about in them; and no doubt these became in Delj)lu’8 later days more elaborate, 
and carried a sacrificial bowl or cup like our Churcli fonts; but these three-legged 
articles have no connection in my mind with tlie tripod of the god. He himself is a 
tripod, but he is also that on which we have seen the bird sitting; and his emblematic 
tripod is known as his Tri-Soola, a most potent and important article. 

It is the trefoil-lingam with which ho strikes the yielding “ earth-cow,” and 
which brings water from the rock ; it may or may not have serpents twisted on or 
about it, like Mercury’s Kaduceus, or the rod of Eskulapius. The whole tri-lingam in 
the Hippodrome of Constantinople is foiined of seipents; and the column is, as I here 
show in Fig. 126, situated in a put. I give in Fig 127 an actual landscape of the Hippo¬ 
drome as drawn by myself many years ago when at Constantinople; but here in Fig. 126, 
I wish to present my readers with the three religious ideas of the spot. Thus on the left 
we sec the symbol of a pure phallic faith—that which preceded the Serpent; while on 
its right we see neither Serpent nor Phallic ideas forgotten in the Temple of this later 
“People of the Book;” for in the ever-recurring domes, or globular forms of mosks, we 
have the Omphe and Solar ideas; and in the minarets which correspond to the Jewish, 
Boodhist, and Christian Candles, we have the still repeated idea of the Obelisk; in 
all, we have Ophis or Python, and Apollo, the Sun, Serpent, and Sun-stone, whether 
called Maha-Deva or Parvati, of which Omphe more hereafter. The Tripods of Apollo 
and Bacchus, and that consecrated to the muses, were certainly not “ tables ” if 1 
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have in any way studied solar, phallic, and serpent cults aright, in the temples of the 
East, and the literature of Europe. Nor did Hercules, when fabled as having raped 
Apollo’s Tripod, steal or rape a table; but rather are we to understand that he stole Pas¬ 
sion from the Sun, or ran away with solar nymj)hs or the passive energies of creation. 


9 



Fig. 120.— SE<”nON OF 8TMUOI.S OF MOST MODERN ANI> MOST ANOIF.NT KAITIIM. A9 SEEN AT CONHTANTINOri.T:. 


Id the story of the Rape we are told tliat Apollo recov(*ro(l his tripod—tlint is the 
Sun regained his power, Avheri he is pictured as a bright and joyous son of Song, with liis 
lyre and Serpents—love and passion—ushering in the vcu-nal year, and this %s exactly 
the Ter-ambtis or Egyptian omphe idea. The base of the Tripod was, we arc told, 
emblematical of the God ; and as th(‘ Tripod was the Pytho-phallic cone or conical 
column, so we may 1)e quite sure that the base was the Aigha or Yoni. 

Pausanias tells us there was a more ancient tripod than th(^ one Herodotus de¬ 
scribes, but adds that it was earned off by the Tyrinthian Hercules, and restored by the 
son of Amphitryon, so mayhap this was it. ^ The word Am-phi-tryon bespeaks the 
triple sun-god. It is imjirobable that the golden portion of the tripod carried off by 
thePhokians was ever restored. The tripod was called the image of truth,^ by which 1 
would understand Light, or Ur, as the Urian Jove, which is true of the sun-column; but 
it might be also Themis and the Mirror, or Maya. To show how close was the intimacy 
between the Serpentine columns or Serpents and ‘'emblematical bases/^ Priestesses, 
Arghas, Vases, &c., we have a story related by the learned Montfaueon, that there was 
another Serpentine column, supposed to have belonged to Delphi, in which three brazen 
legs support a Vasc^ and round one of the legs is coiled a serjient; and Bulenger tells 
us that live serpents were kept in the adytum. I believe that we sec the idea of the 
Priestess sitting on the tripod in that vase over the Maha-Dcva, in Fig. 40, page 121, 
for woman is the vase ; and in Delphi, where the oracle spoke with power and far-seeing 
wisdom, doubtless a throne was erected over the emblem of Life and Salvation, of which 
^ Paus. X. 830—Herod, ix. 81. ^ Moiitfau(j;on II. 86. 
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our rural Maha-Deva was and is tlic original. See also the vase-worship of Egypt in 
the Ark of Phile, which I give at page 190. 

The Serpent-column—so felicitously placed in this oval pit—seems to be the highly 
Sivo-tri-pythic column, which we observe in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, as the tri¬ 
pod seen by Spon and Wheeler in 1675, and which they said was 14 to 15 feet high. I 
think they have mistaken or manufactured the third head; for when 1 visited the Hippo¬ 
drome or at Meidan of Constantinople in 1857,1 did not see it, but my attention in those 
days was not so minute as since. I believe the heads were only perfect up to near the 
end of the seventh century A.c. One head is said to be carefully preserved in a Chris¬ 
tian shrine, “ the armoury of the Church of St Jerome.” A writer in the Dark Blue 
of, I think, 1872, says that Dc Quincey carefully describes the column, calling it “the 
greatest talisman of Constantinople, having its original in the Mosaic serpent which 
healed the diseased if merely looked at.” “ This consecrated talisman,” he says truly, “ was 
venerated alike by Christian, Pagan, and Mahomedan;” and, writes the Rev. Mr Deane, 



Fig. 127.— THK AT-MKIDAN OR HIPPOOEOME, CONflTANTINOFLE—SKETCH BT THE AUTHOR IN 1867. 

“ so superstitious are even the present Turks concerning it that they say : ‘Although, 
in consequence of the lower jaw of this brazen serpent having been struck off some 
serpents do come into the eity, yet they do no harm to any one.’” (Annals Tur. 213). 
De Quincey says that the column was struck on the head by the last great iconoclast 
race, in the person of Mahomed II., on 29th May 1453, when he conquered Constanti¬ 
nople, then the glorious bulwark of Eastern Christianity. Even he, however, the mighty 
conqueror in his hour of triumph, feared attempting to crush the symbol of a mighty 
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and wide-spread faith, and only “scotched the snake.”—“The fanatical Sultan riding 
to his stirrups in blood, the conqueror of the last of the Csesars—who had glorified his 
station, and sealed his destiny by martyrdom—advanced to the column round which 
the triple serpent soared spirally upwards, wielding that iron mace, his sole weapon 
and well-known sign in battle, struck it on the head, and shattered one head only; 
crush it and destroy it he did not.” His people called it a symbol prefiguring the for¬ 
tunes of Mahomedanism, saying that his good genius wisely prompted him not to 
entirely crush the serpent. This seqwnt-column was, it is said, the work of Greeks, 
chiefly Lacedemonians, after their victory over Mardonius at Plataia, and is said to have 
been made out of the spoils of the Persian army obtained on that golden-lettered day 
of two great victories—the 22d of September 479 b.c. “For centuries,” says a 
Reviewer in The Darlc Blue, “ it stood close to the altar of the Delphic oracle, and was 
surmounted by a golden tripod.” 

From my drawing of the broken eolumn and its present locale in Constantinople, 
it will bo seen that the constructors of the Hippodrome have in a very extraordinary 
manner, and I believe quite ignorantly, placed the serpent-column exactly in the same 
position and with tlie same accessories, as the most learned votaries of phallo-serpcnt 
faith would have demanded; for mark that it is .still in “the Aby.ss,” oval pit or Yoni; 
and, alongside of the “Column of Desire,” or the obcli.sk ; and close to the Moslem Mosk 
and its candlestick columns, as if dcfsigned to expose also the roots of that faith, or, at 
least its architecture. Verily here stand represented Osiris and Isis, Apollo, Typhon, 
Ceres, Sun, and Fire; as well as every emotional, and also some of those spiritual ideas 
which can be abundantly gleaned from the various i;tteran(;es of this once so celebrated 
oracle. Several authors, apparently following Herodotus IX. 81, say that this Serpent- 
Lingam, evidently Tauri aut Arci sed non hominis, carried a golden bowl, that is, was 
the Somnat Siva., with the crescent over the trij)od, a not uncommon form of Tri-Sool 
to this day. But let us return to the spot ■whence the triple serpent came; for we have 
only described its surroundings, and not tried sufficiently to read the meaning of the 
old priests and their followers. 

The site of the Python was the Navel or Omphalos of Gc or Terra,; and we 
see it is also the reverse of this, “ the cavea of a groat theatre, shut in, hut cleft 
in the centre; from whence poured the Avaters of the Kastalian spring,” that is 
watera from a Holy or Heated source—a fountain and spring, it was said, of im¬ 
mortal life; and one, too, which has given joy and consolation to thousands, aye 
millions, for some 1200 years.” The founders, we are told, were Lukoreans ; that 
is, followers of ApoUo, or Maha-Dcva, and so we recognise our Sanskrit-Aryan 
friends, whom my chart shows, when Delphi ro,se to prominence, as spreading away 
west, full of such learning and poetry. “ In the centre of the temple was a small 
opening in the ground, from which, from time to time, an intoxicating vapour arose ; 
over this chasm stood the Priestess, called Pythia, whenever the oracle was to be con¬ 
sulted. The words which she uttered after exhaling'the vapour, were believed to contain 
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revelations from Apollo,” or Pytho of earlier times. I see then, in this great mountain 

and its ‘Abyss’ and thermal font, our old Queen Par- 
nasi, or Varuasi, or Parvati. She is that great passive, 
sullen-looking mass hid away in the clouds, but who 
descends to earth in the two lower, full-crested Montes 
(see sketch on page 260), below which comes that huge 
Omphalos, ending in what has ever been called “ the 
Phaidtiades, or Resplendent ones,” in the secrets of 
wliich lay tin; sacred cleft of the Sun—the Korykian 
(Jave. Is not this also the idea which the races 
of Greece have perpetuated in marble, as in this of 
Ceres, which I take from Montfaujon’s supplement 
to his Arduptities, page 76 ? Here she fertilises the 
(jarth, herself fertilised by the Sun; Love as young 
Horus or Apollo carries a laurel branch by her side, whilst below is the inscription ; 
“ Cereiii, Matei MAXIM.-E, Feugieer/E, Quintius Gemallus. V. S. L. M.” 

Juno appears in a very similar marble, pictured by Montfaugon at page 64, sitting 
onaEock, possibly the or “ Jehovah of the Jews and Phenicians, with a bow 
ami tipped with flowers, and the peacock at her foot, brooding over the creation thus 
symbolized. She is called “Juno de Bresse” and holds aloft in her right hand a human 
heart, the A it, or Aiii, or seat of Passion, as typifying that which she reigns over ; she 
presses her bosoms with the, other hand, and pours forth nourishnuint on all. Now, in 
these leading Mothers of Creation, 1 feel assured we see some of the ideas conceived and 
worshipped by the Greahs in this mountain and cleft. I believe they saw Chores, the 
great Pythoness, as well as the Sun in that “ Uesplendent One,” who was undoubted!)’ 
the chief part of the wairshiji at this Kastali font— A in-omplii, or Nympheum. She is 
the Parnasi, or Varuasi in that Fons, Well, and Eescrvoh, as well as a Sci'pent facing 
great Sol, whose beaming soutlKsru rays at this particular spot the fertile and imagina¬ 
tive genius of the people thought from this source of bliss, permeated, and impregnated 
all their country. I must here try to make this clear, although it would take a volume 
to distinctly show all the phases of Moontain-worsli q^, of which this is a part. 

Orpheus and his disciples went yearly, we are told, to offer sacrifice on a high 
mountain. All Persians worshipped on the top of high hiUs ; whdst “ some nations 
instead of an image worshipped the hill as a deity;” see Bryant 1. 293, quoting in the 
original Maximus Tyrius Dissert., VIIL 79. “ So worshipped all the people of Cappa¬ 

docia and Pontus. Mithradates, when at w;ur with the Komans, chose one of the highest 
mountains in his dominioiis, upon the top of which he reared an immense pile equal in 
.size to the summit on which it stood; and no sacrifices, perhaps, ever equalled in 
magnificence that which was there offered. . . . The pile was raised by his vassal 
princes, and the offerings, besides those customary, were wine, honey, oil, and eveiy 
species of aromatics. The fire was-pcrceived at a distance of nearly IjOOO stadia.” 
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In like manner Virgil makes his hero choose a similar situation for the Temple which 
he erected to Venus, and for the grove which he dedicated to the Manes of his 
father. India, China, and Japan do the same to this day. A great height 
was chosen because silent and lonely, and well adapted to lift the mind, like the 
body, above the affairs of the lower world; but the chief excellence, says Bryant 
(p. 295), “ for which they (moimtain-omi)hi), were frequented, Avas the Omphe, 
interpreted 6iia, xXjiWk, vox divina; being e,stecmed a particular revelation from heaven.” 
After investigating thus correctly, Bryant ]o.s6s himself, for he adds : “ I know not foi' 
what reason Hermmus in Plutarcli (Isis et Osiris II. 3G8) call('d this Oinpliis by the name 
of an Egyptian deity, and interprets it uUeyirr,; Euugetes—the Benefactoe, as in Luke 
xxii. 25.” It has long been clear to me that the god worshipped on the tops of hills, 
was The Lord God our Benefactor ; but principally here 1 think “ tlu; Bctwfactrens;” 
as the omphis was usually the large round top, as it w(a-e, of the plac(i—the womb or 
navel. The word omphe “was sometimes expressed without the aspirate,” viz., Om-pe, 
also Am-be, and “the oracle was styled Am-bon” (Hesycli. quoted by Bryant). “It 

(the ompe) was the oracle of llam.the Sun, or Osiris; and likewise revered as 

the clued Deity by Kaldians and most nations in the East. Me was Ham and Cham, 
and his oracles were styled both omphi and ompi, . . . and the mountains where they 
were delivered, were called Ilar-Al-Onipi; . . . by Greeks "oxu/^cro; Olympus, and the 
mountain opo; "oxu/im;;” the Oros liere being the, equivalent of the ilel»rew liar m. 
Bryant says that “ the most ccleljratcsl Ompi of e,arly histoiic times was Delphi, Avhieh 
was called the Omphi-El or Oracle of the Sun. Tin* Moon was Olympias ; Lyhia was 
Olympia.” The Earth itself, though covered with Ompi, was called Olympia by Plu¬ 
tarch, who speaks of “rije Trig ’ox^acr/a; hpov hi Thcseus 27; by which is nnaiiit temple of the, 
prophetic Earth” (Bryant I. 297). But the Greek looked, like all Easterns, upon Ompi 
as being the Omphalos or Umbilicus—the navel of tin; Earth—that Avhich linkdd 
the old and new life ; the beginning of that life created by Pallas or Siva, which had 
till then lain hid in the womb. Delphi, and the hills of Maha-Dcva all over the East, 
were navels or omphali. Sophocles called Delphi, /iiei/ifiaXa, Fij'; /lavrOa (O.lh 580); and so 
spoke all early writers. “Livy called it the Umbilicus orhis terrariim;” but Strabo 
spoke less strongly, and Varro dcadined to cndoi-so the statement altogether, showing 
us that man was progressing. At the temple of JupitcrHm-0//, one whose antiquity “Avas 
esteemed of the very highest, there was an Omphalos; and that dcuty Avas worshipped 
under the form of a navel ” (Bryant 1. 804). The supposed preceptor of Jupiter Avas 
called Olympus (Diodorus III. 20G), and no doubt his Avet nurse was Olympia. “ An 
oracle was given to Pelias (of Avhose significant name more hereafter), in Thessaly. 
Whence did it proceed ? ” asks Bryant; and he ansAvers—as if lu', meant more than he 
says, which I do not think he does, “ from the well-wooded Omphalos of his Mother 
Earth', ... in other words, from the stately grove of Hestia, where stood an oracular 
temple 1” Now Hestia is the Agni Mandalam of Sanskrit Saktis; the female place of 
fire, which indeed the pious and modest Bryant acknowledges, when he confesses “ an 
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was Omph-El (Om-pi-El) the oracle of God, the seat of divine influence.” The 
result then of the whole is, that we are told by the best modem as well as by nearly 
every ancient writer, that the Egyptian, Kaldian, and 
Greek “Omphe,” or Om-pe, signified a Mahadeva and 
Parvati, or the manifestation, seat, abode ; and if 
female, the ark of a God, and therefore, the feminine 
organ or womb; if male, the oracle of the Eucrgetes, 
as of Jupiter, the Creator; and behold what our British 
Museum authorities define to us as the signification of 
this picture, which I take from a vase in the Greek col¬ 
lection : “The Anointing of the Omphe 1” This is the 
oldest, and not yet by any means the dead “Messiah,” 
or “Anointed One” of the nations. It is wonuin, not 
man, who is here with lyre, vase, and patera—her pro- _. 

11 • • 1 r 1 *1 Pig. 1‘-'9.~0KKEK OMPilT-WORSHIP. 

per symbols, pouring on wine and pcriumed oils, as from vase in bkitlsh museum. 

did Mithradates on his lofty hill top, which was but this Omphe-idea exaggerated. 

The statue of Memnon at Thebes, says Bryant, was called Patora—probably the 
name of the place. The “ jiriests of the Ompi of Amon were called Petipharsc in Egyp¬ 
tian, but by Greeks Patera, from tlieir carrying silver Pjiterae ’ ” wlierewith to anoint 
the God; and this name was continued at Delphi: as .in Egyptian, liowever, Pator or 
Petor seems to have been the name either for “ the place of the oracle,” or for the inter¬ 
preter of the words of the Deity, and to be so used in Gen. xli. 8-13. It appears to me 
that the derivation of this word is rather to be found in Pator, Padre and Father, in 
accordance with that strong tendency man has ever shown to call his Priest—Father, 
leader and guide. So the Patera or vase-idea, seems to have been .a mistake as to the 
origin of the word, and a very natural one, when thePctipharce came to he 'priestesses. This 
does not milifirte against the idea of Peter heing also a rock; for the Bock, according to 
the Jewish writers, was claimed as the God-Father of that people. The Rabbim called 
Joseph Pator, because he interpreted oraphi or oracular dreams ; and to “ go to your 
father for counsel” used to be to “go to the Maha-Dcva, Rock or Father-God.” So the 
place of the famous oracle of Apollo in Lukia was called Patara, as that in Akaia was 
Patra; and hence, adds Bryant justly, do we see in this the reason why Pethor or Peter 
was the place where Bala-am, the son of Bcor, resided, (Num. xxii. 5). Petra of Arabia 
was always a most celebrated j)lace for the worship of Ahlat (Ar-a-Rat), and is still known 
as llath-Al-dat; Rath, Rat, or Rad being God,^ and Alilat the most popular of Arabian 
deities, as Petra was of rocky hills, with Edomites, Moabites, Amonites, Ethiopians, 
Jews, and Syrians, all of ■\Wiom at one time or another fervently worshipped, on and 
around this extraordinary mountain rock of the desert. Petra was the Maha-Deva ol 
Arabia—Phallic at fii’st, and then Solo-phaUic. Bryant gives us at I. 312, a plate 

' Sansk. Pat, to be powerful; Pati, a lord, a master, a husband ; Patrin, a mountain, an arrow. 

Siinsk.— Jtati, the Goddess of Love, Pudendum. 
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showing the ark boats which fonnod the principal objects of the processions of this 
worship of the Petipharce, the first of which is that seen in Fig. 80, p. 201; and adds 
that the god of this ark was variously styled Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi; and 
he might have added the Aleph or A of all nations, for A standing by itself represented 
Bacchus, because it was the Phallus. All these word.s, adds this learned old writer, 
come from El and Orus, but he does not see that this justly commits the Jews and 
himself to the worship of a phallic God in Elohim I 'Die fact is that the Ompi, when 
male, is the or ^ on its side as in the oldest Syriac language; that is, the plough¬ 
share (see my Fig. 105, li.-4., p. 233), which stirs up Sita of India and Persephone of 
Greece, the yielding seed vessels, of Mother Terra. When Ompi are female, then we have 
ovicular ones as in i.-2 or iv.-l of this figure, or the globe of Venus on the masculine 
cross, X.-2, a variant of the Crux Ansata Fig. 99, page 228. The two sexes in conjunc¬ 
tion are therefore, >0> IOj or |AO=thc dual, androgyne, and greatest of Gods. 

The Greeks were most partial to the name Anphi, as in Amphiaraus, “ Amphi- 
iocus, the God of light ” (Plutarch), and therefore Uranian Jove, Amjhion, the 
Oracle of Apollo, and “ Amphictuons, who were the prophetic personages attending at 
the temple of Delphi.” One of the names of Minerva was Amphira, “ a compound,” 
says Bryant, “ of Amphi-Ur, signifying divine wisdom,” the name of tlie oracle of Orus 
in Delos. Virgil calls the prophetic Sibyl Amphrysia vales (TEen. iv. 368) ; and in 
Phoks we find that the Ompi is connected with both Dionysus—the Sun and Serpent 
deity—and the actual mystic reptile, for Pausanias says that Amphiklea (Om-pi Kala?) 
of Pliokis, which owned Dionysus as its guardian deity, was also called Ophitea. (x. 884, 
sec Bryant I. 316). The very ancient hymns and praises sung to Ham, or Am—the 
Sun, by the IIomcridjB and lamidse (worshippers of I-Am), were called after him Ad, 
Athyr, and Amphi ; which the Greeks expressed in Dithyrambos and Thriambos, La¬ 
tinised into Trmmphus. Ham, or tlie Sun, was in very eiudy Greek days called lamus, 
his priests lamidce, and his oracles lam^Aii and Iambi, i.e., I-Ompi. The Egyptians 
called Ham Tithrambo; and Diodorus says that “ one of the titles given to Dionysus 
was Thriambus” (v. 213), which we see clearly is Tor-Ambus, the tower, or pillar-oracle 
of Ham, alias the Sun-Stone or Maha-Deva. He was called “ the Shepherd Terambus, 
rich in flocks and a great musician ; and was known as a bird (that is, flier or swift 
mover), called Cirambes or Cirambi, the oracular (sic) of the Sun” (Hoi. on Bryant, 422), 
for Kir, or Kor speaks through an Am-bc. The lamidse, or priests of lamus (Gaelic 
Hamesh, English James) served him before an altar where fire burned everlastingly, for 
he was ’ASamroi or the immortal one. The Greeks called Ham—Hermes, and his proces¬ 
sions were accompanied by great shouting of P’ omphi, and hence the words'7ro/i'^)),Pompa, 
iind our pomp; but Pompeise continued for ages to mean simply oracles or symbols 
of the Phallo-Sun deity as the Fertiliser, whose emblem was the simple Pillar as the so- 
called “Pompey’s Pillar,” which has nothing to do with the great Triumvir, but very 
much with the I-Am-Thriambos. The shafts of these pillars, says Bryant (I. 325), arc 
mostly a superstructure of a later date than the bases. All pillars were sacred to the 
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phallic Hercules, that is, they were Phalli. “ The Pillars of Hercules ” were, says 
Strabo, at th(i noted passage of the Mediterranean; “ one in Iberia called Kalpe (Kali 
or Kal-pi, mouth of Kal or Kali) now called Gihel-Tar or Gibraltar, and the other 
Ahjla or Ah-El—Parens Sol Ca-Alpe, writes Bryant (1. 328), “signifies the house 
or cavern of the oracular god, for it was built near a cave ” on the hill of Gibraltar. 
Merc “ mounds of earth sacred to the sun, were called Col-on; and hence KoXcu^)) 
(Colona) was any sacred hill or foreland ” and pillar on it ; the pillars continued to be 
called columns, whether sacred or not. 

The rudest and most ungainly-looking rock or stump, was sufficient to denote a 
Hercules or Pallas ; and a lump, a Ceres, or Juno ; so Hercules at Hyettus in Beotia 
was, says Pausanias, a mere rude stone, and “ Tcrtullian gives a like description of 
Ceres and Pallas; '‘Pallas Attica et Ceres Phri/gia—ejuce sine effigie rudiphoallo, et 
iuformi specie prostant ” (Bryant I. 337); see my plates. Nos. IX. and X., for many 
such. The Vine, as sacred to Bacchus and Dionysus, was called Ampel or '’hwrtXog, 
because the Sun and the two gods were called Baalim, ignorantly so, says Bryant, 
whieli I doubt. He agi'ecs that “Anipelus and Omphalus were originally the sjime 
term, and that Ampclus at My-Kale (Maya-Kali ?) in lOnia, was so denominated from 
its being a sacred place and abounding with waters.” (Bryant I. 344.) Sacred foun¬ 
tain—or Ain-Omphe —the Greek contracted to or Nympha; and more especially 

were all hot springs nymphs, as Pindar says 'Su/jopav Xcurpa (Olymp. Ode. 12). 

“ Tlietes was styled Nympha. merely because she was supposed to be water.” Anotlar 
name for hot sjnings 'wan Ain-Ades, or “Fonts of the Sun,” which the Greeks (con¬ 
tracted to Na/aas;, Naiudes. In Bal)ylonia fire or bituminous founts or wells were 
called Ain-Aptha, and by Greeks Naptha —the matter coming from the font bdng 
Apthas, Apha, Aphtha, Pthas or Thas, Ptha, Tha —Fire; so we get Apha-Astus, the 
god of fire, or Ileph-Astus. In the same wa.y we arrive at the fact that the Kor- 
ykian nymphs were sun-nymphs. Now the place where dwelt the Numpha, that is 
Ain-Omphe, was called the iiDiJ-fim — Nipnphmem, which I will show in the “Palace 
of the Cesars,” with its dominant phallic god, in the, next chapter. Kn 'passant, our 
firm Lunatic, say some writers, comes from the tennfil/-0'm^>/i(f, shortened to Lympha, 
and not Luna; because mad persons, and those on the Ompi, were thought to be able to 
prophesy and divine, and hence called Lgmphati ; but enough, we have wandered 
perhaps too far. 

Delphi was the most sacred Omphe, Grape, Nympha, Naias, or Phallic oracle 
m the western world for at least 1500 years, and few great undertakings of any 
kind—imblic or private—wore begun without consulting it. A few words as to the 
benefits which this Avondi\)us shrine—the organ of one of the greatest faiths of man— 
may be held to have conferred upon the human race; for we may not contemn it 
more than any other. It has now sunk to rise no nn re, and we look upon it as a 
strange superstition ; but shall we not also do this of present, aye, and of future faiths 
which must yet arise, although all ma.y be better than those which preceded them ? 
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The more intelligent and patriotic Delphians or Greeks did confer, by means 
this superstition, many blessings upon mankind, and especially often stayed the violent 
and blood-red hand of war; and therefore humanity owes a debt of gratitude to Delphi lor 
having seized upon our weakness for the miraculous in “Eevelations and lying wonders,” 
to do us good. Of the moral and salutary eire<;t of the Delphic Oracle, Mr Long, in his ex¬ 
cellent article in Smith’s Greek and Roman Antdjiiities. says ; “ During its best period 
it gave its answers and advice to everyone, who came with a ])ure heart aiid had no evil 
designs; if he had committed a crime tlie answer was rel'used till he; had atoned for it,, 
and he who consulted the god for bad pur|)oae.s, was sure t(i accelerate his own ruin. 
No religious institution in all anticpiity ol)tained such a paramount influence, not only 
in Greece, but in all countries around the IMcditerrauean, in all matters of importance, 
wliethcr relating to religion or politic.s, to private or to jtublic life, as tin; oracle of 
Dclplii ; when consulted on a subject of a religious nature, the answer was invariably 
of a kind calculated to protect and preserve rrdigious institutions—nay, to command 
new ones to be established, .so that it was the preserver <(iid promoter of reli(jioii 
throughout the ancient world.” This is true and good testimony l)y an orthodox Gliris- 
tian writer to the religious sj)irlt which has moved man (‘ven amiil dark and loathsome 
objects, and which will yet lift liim higher and higher. 1 have shown that Christianity 
never neglected ancient shrines, and that she placed in this D(‘l])hic cliasiu her iCiia and 
Celibates, when the iau and all his retinues left, pursued by tlu* light of literature and 
science, which is now driving this later new lOna and his stories into myth-latid also. 

Let me try to mak(‘ (‘,lear in as few words as possible the fact, that Christia,nity was 
no more able to efface ophiolatry from its ranks than werti tin* many faiths prccedifig and 
following it. It never tihul v<*iy bal’d or continuously to do so, and could not, if it 
had; for all the ground on which the mystic-loving faith trod was alive with myths, 
miracles, and serpents. Ignorant Christians said ophiolatry invaded them from Persia, 
“brought in liy weak and erring brethren;” but the men of Delphi, and those who had 
built up the Greek and Roman em])ires, w<‘re ojihiolatei’s and no weak imm, but rather 
giants to those who first dandled, and tlnui ado])ted the new child; and we are not to 
suppose that their children wer(‘ weak and erring bnilhren either. Me may rather 
ascribe the introduction of ophiolatry into the Cliristian seels, as the movenunt ol a very 
considerable and intellectual body, which rose into great imjiortane.e. in tin* second and 
third centuries, and which became prominent as a branch of the, Nicolaitansand Gnostics. 
Ihese affirmed (and truly, though they saw it not) that from the beginning, God, 
that is the Cmhor, had in ophite form manifested himselt to tin; world, that “ he himsell 
was of Draconic form,” and was that Serpent of Paradise which had on that occasion 
imparted wisdom and knowledge, to oiu- first parents (v\cre thry far wrong?); so these, 
Phristians kept serpents in baskets, cliests, or arks; and their eucharistic service consisted 
in opening an ark and enticing the Serpent to come out by bits of bread ; which having 

done and folded himself about the bread, then he was a veritable BetlrEl, and Beth- 

1. . 2 m 
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lehem, and “ the sacrifice vas complete ; ” the pious might then kiss the Serpent, and the 
service was concluded by singing hymns to Almighty God ^ and praying for aceeptance 
in and through the Serj)ent. Such was but the continuation of services which had been 
very old when these began. The Egyptian Gnostics struck a coin representing OB 
or the holy Basilisk with rays darting from his head in a grand glory ; and round the 
outside, Cnuphis as Jesus Christ, or the new solar deity (Jablonski, quoted by Deane, 
]). ]3l). Bacichanals well understood the consecrated cup and hymns to the Agatho- 
, demon, and D('mosthenes severely suflered for his eloquent denunciations against 
Rskincs, for being th(^ btiarer of such Serpent and Bacchic mysteries.^ Delphi strictly 
kept its Sabbaths, or seventh days, by similar hymns and mysteries to Python.* 

Manes, the great Persian Christian of the thii’d century, revivified the persecuted 
('hristian ophiolatcrs, and taught that Christ was an incarnation of the great serpent 
which glided over the cradh; of the Virgin Mary when she was asleep at the age of a 
>car and a half W/eexe not left in iIk' slight('st doubt that a very large body of early 
Christians exj^J-Z'd for some eWturies in Asia, Ali-ica, and Europe, who merely believed 
in Christ it'is a solar incarnation,similar to several who had for many (smturios continued 
jto spring from the Ganges, Westirn Asia, or the Nile. The Egyptian Christian sects, 
I'ealled g inerally by the wide teem Gnostics, or “ the wise ones,” said that the Almighty 
Ahvasax ax Abraxas, wh.ifch .signifies, .says Mr Shai’j)e, in Egyptian, “hurt trie 
not.” Its great value consisted in the fiict that this word in Greek letters makes 365, 

Soli^ annual revolutionary time, so that Aht'axas or the earhj 
Christian (fod, was Sol. The Persian Gnostics here copied their Asiatic. 
I M '^o-religion/sts who honored the word Mithras or Meithras for the same 

reason. The Christians symbolised their God on amulets and gems 
A (as tins hue; from Sharpe’s Erjypt shows) bearing the above names, or 

I AC, t{,JlK)vab, Sahaoth, Adotia.i, &c., and put along with him a Ser- 
Fie i,w_sFiu™ pent/‘either by himself, or tormina,ting in the legs of a god,” “with 
AKAniiAXAs. cock’s head ; the Leonine Scapent with a circle of rays was commonly 

engi'aved upon them.; also a Scr])ent biting his own tail ” (Deane, 

132). The Bov. J. B. Deane adds further at ]>. 1.57 : “Nor did the worship of the 
Serpent in Egyqit, any more than in Phenicia, fly before the face of advancing Chris¬ 
tianity, to return no more;” he might have added, “nor before the greater icono¬ 
clastic faith of Jslannsm ; ” for we learn that Bishop Pococke, when on the Nile at 
Itaigm, was taken by the highly “religious sheik of the famous Serpent Heredy,” 
(adl(‘,d after this pietist, to his serpent grotto, which was really “ a mosk with a dome 
over it built against the side of a rock, like a sheik’s burial place.” In the rock was a 
cleft from which this holy reptile ever and again comes, and wanders about the Turkish 
tomb, held to be that of one Heredy; the Serpent is, they now say, Heredy’s soul but, 

' EpijJianius, lib. I., tom 3, p. 208. A stmnger at the Christian sacrament might see in its bits of 
bread a similar idea—the enticing of the Spirit. 

“ Demos: de Corona,” 7‘J. 


^ Piudar, Bryant’s Anal. II., 147. 
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there are two other clefts and one or two Serpents, though the old Serpent has, the 
Shek told the Bishop, been there ever since the days of Mahomed. The custodians denied 
that sacrifice was made to it, but the Bishop writes that he “saw much blood and entrails 
of beasts lately killed before the door,” and the Shek confessed that they “brought sheep, 
lambs, and money, to buy oil for the lamps;” he said the serjjent can “ cure the diseases 
of all who go te it; that “when a number of women go there once a-year, he passes 
hy and looks at them, and twines about the neck of the most hcautiful;” the itali<^s 
are the Bishops, and sliow tliat our old god has not lo’st the weaknesses of his 
younger days. “ Some Christians really believe that it (the Serpent) works miracles”' 
says the Bishop of his fellow Cliriatians, and .says Mr Deane, “ the annual visit of the 
women is similar to the customs observed in Epirus and at Lanuvium,” except that the 
Bishop does not, if so, tell us of the necessity for the absence there of all garments. 
Serpcnt-woi-ship of the old severe kind di(;d out of southern Europe, Egypt, and Western 
Asia, about that period which led to the iconoclastic, uprising, culminating in 
Mahomedanism ; Imt for long after that we Iiad a kind of Serpent-worship, whicli still 
oven flickers among the inveterate, ophite-loving peoples, Christians though they have 
long been in name, on the banks of the Baltic, and in and about Boland. Let us now 
consider an important matter held, but crroneonsly so, to pertain to on)y the gros.ser 
Phallic fiiiths, viz., the prevalence of libidinous sculjitunis on temples to the gods, aye 
and to good gods, and even to the Almighty himself, and where worshipped by 
uially pious men, and this among all sects, CluLstians not excepted.^ 

All faiths have more or less shown to us their love of, or j>erha,ps I should say tlndr 
toleration of the indecent in sculptiu-es, paintings, and mouldings, as W(‘ll as in songs 
or hymns, prose and poetry. India and the East, as working comnioidy in imperish¬ 
able stone, lias perhaps handl'd down to us most of what we must designate as indecent. 
This has long puzzled pious Indians, and, where occuiTiug on their temples oi' other holy 
places, has lieen variously but unsatisfactorily explained to us as phwa'd there in ful- 
tilment of vows, or as punishments for sins of a sexual nature committiHl by those who 
executed or paid for them. My own opinion is that they are sinqtly connecbal with 
the old idea of the union of the sexes being a real and godly “ sacrifice,” that which the; 
Creator himself first mystically performed and sanctioned in all his children. Baboo 
Ragendralala Mitra, in his late excellent and lem-ncd work on the Autiynities of Orissa, 
speaks of the indecent sculptures of the Orissa temples, in a way which leads me to 
suppose he also sees a mystical sacrificiid idea in the abundance of these there. He is 
one of the most learned of our now stron" Hindoo Bhalanx, and writes thus :— 

“A vitiated taste aided by general prevalence of immorality might at first sight appear to be the 
^ost likely one ; but 1 cannot believe tliat libidinousness, however de])raved, would ever think of select¬ 
ing fanes dedicated to the worship of God, as the most appropriate for its manifestation ; for it is worthy 
remark that they occur almost exclusively on temples and their attached porche.s, and never on 
enclosing walls, gateways, and other non-reiigious structures. ‘ Our ideas of propriety,’ according to 

^ Pococke, “Dcfec. of .East,” vol. J.; Deane, p. 159. ^ See illustrations. King’s Gnoniics. 
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Voltaire, ‘ lead us to suppose that a ceremony ’ (like the worship of Priapus), ‘ which appears to us so 
infamous, could only be invented by licentiousness ; but it is impossible to believe that depravity of man¬ 
ners would ever have led among any people to the establishment of religious ceremonies. It is probable, 
on the contrary, that this custom was first introduced in times of simplicity,—that the first thought was 
to honor the deity in the symbol of life which it has given us ; such a ceremony may have excited 
licentiousness among youths, and have appeared ridiculous to men of education in more refined, more 
corrupt, and more enlightfuied times,’ but it never has its origin in such feelings. Besides, vicious pro- 
jjcnsities have, in India, been everywhere and at all times most emphatically denounced, and there is no 
creed known in this country which does not condemn it as hateful. It is out of the question, therefore, 
to suppose that a geiu‘i*al piievalence of vice would of itself, without the authority of priests and 
scriptur(‘s, suilice to lead to the defilement of holy temples.” 

This author confirms what 1 liad written rc'/Yaxding Sivaik lore long before I saw 
his work on Orissa, viz., that India did not receive it with her far north Aryan immi¬ 
grants. lie says:— 

“ Kxception might also be taken to Sivaism })eiiig r(‘ckonod as a Hindoo form of worship, the opinion 
among European Orientalists being in favour of its non-Aryan or Tamulian origin. The question is of 
great importance in connection with the history of the structures which form the subject of this 

. 

“ The pro and contra of tlie question may be argued with cujual force. On the one hand appar- 
(uitly, the most incontrovertible arguments might be culled fi'om the Hindu Sastras, to prove the non- 
Aryan origin of Sivaism, ofttni from works which arc avowially intended to glorify and promote that 
form of worslii]).. While on the other, equally strong reasons might be adduced to show tliat it formed 
a part and parcel of the Ural i mini cal oi’ders fi-om a very remote period in the history of man, and was 
one of tlui (iarliesi objects of liuman faith even in the most ancient seats of civilization. 

“ The arguments in favour of tlie non-Aiyan theory may be enumerattid under the following eight 
heads :— 

1/?^. Yedic denunciation of ])hallie worship. 

27«/. Demuneiations in the Smritis. 

Zrd. Nuima-ical inferiority. 

Unholy character of tlio offerings to Siva. 
bfh, Ih’oliibition to build temples of Siva within the limits of towns and villages. 

(atji, Aiiti-Vedic cliaractcir of Siva’s chief worshippers. 

1th, The shaj»c of Siva. 

^th. The disreputable character of Siva.” 

He .sees tlie suiiie god in “ Hoodra. the destro}'er,” in “Roodra the male princijile 
of Nature,” and in tlie later name of Siva, and shows that this faith was dominant alike 
among Shemitic aiid Turanian, and, he might have added, Aryan races. He says :— 

“ In the cults of the ancient F]gy])tijnis, Assyrians, and Babylonians, it was all pervading, and it 
seems to have passed from some one of them to Euro[>c, and found a footing among the early Alyan 
raetks of that continent. The myth of Rudra got currency among them some little time after, and its 
trace still exists in the names of various places, such as Rhoden, Rhodenacher, Rodenburg, Rodentheri, 
Rotten burg, Rottenfel, Rhode, RoJte, and Ratliburg, in Germany ; Rutland, Ruthwel, and Ruthin in 
England ; Rot, Rotholet, and Rotnoe in Norway. The colossus of Rhodes was probably no other than 
a gigantic figure of that Riulra;” 

which, how'cver, assumes Vhat I cannot grant, that Phallic cult sprang from Eoodra. 
1 hold that it is coih'al with sexual desires in every land, and that owing to the early 
civilisation of India we only have here cognisance of it earliei' than we have in other 
centres of prc-historic races. The learned Baboo is very sound in what he says as to 
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Ama or “ Uma the great mother of tlie universe ” being incarnate in the Queens or 
Wives of all gods, whether Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Isis, Juno or Venus, and in our later 
Mary. He says 

“ The mother of God of the Mariolaters is no other than she. The eight divine mothers of the 
Tantrus are invariably represented each with a cliild in her lap, and are the exact counterparts of the 

‘ Virgin and Child ’ of European art.’^.“In Indian philosophical works, the concrete mother 

Uma passes into the abstract Mdyd or delusion, i.c., the mystery by which the Great Sihrit evolves the 
universe from within himself. The usual cliaracter assigned to tliat S])irit being a negation of all human 
faculties, wants, and feelings, the mediation of Maya became necessary to extricate the philosophers from 
the cocoon which they had woven around themselves. This Maya then is the power which disturbs the 
calm repose of the Godhead, and excites him into action, and is, therefore, his energy or power (Sakti), 
or his consort FraJeniiy or plastic nature. TJie Vedanta approves the tern\ Maya as it suits best its 
non-dualistic dogma. The materialistic 8ankhya ]>refers Pi*akriti, or plastic nature, as most consonant 
with its mode of exposition of the mystery of creation ; and Sakti finds the greatest ])romincnce in the 
Tantras as in accord with a purely anthropomorphic tlieoiy. The Furanas adopted these terms at 
option according to their particular leaning, some giving prominence to Maya, some to Prakriti, and 
■some to Sakti. They all, however, accej)t the three wfmls as synonymous. Thus, IJma is the same 
wdth Maya, Sakti and Prakriti of the Hindus, and with ‘10, Isis, Astarte, Lshtar, Mylitta, Sara, Maia, 
Mary, Meriiim, Juno, Venus, Diana, Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera, Phea, Cybele, Ceres, Eve, Frea, 
Frigga,’ &c., of other nations, everywhere r(^presenting the female principle in creation. Slie is equal 
to the Godhead, because creation cannot be accomplished without her, and she is greater than God, 
because she sets liim into action. ‘ Sakti gives stnmgth to Siva; without her he could not stir a straw. 
She is, therefore, tlie cause of Siva.’ Again, ‘ of the two objects which are eternal the greater is Sakti.’ 
Mysticism revelled in these ideas, and developed them into a varii'ty of forms. By herself Uma is a 
maiden or mother ; united with the Godhead, she produces the androgynous figure of Ardha-Narisvara, 
the left half of a female joined along the mesiaii line to the right half of a male figure.^ Now, lludra 
having been identified with the male principle, she necessarily becomes his wife, and as a symbol of the 
former is the Lingam, that of the latter is Yoni, which appears in art, as the crescent, the star, ‘the 
circle, the oval, the triangle, the door, the ark, the ship, tlie fish, the charm, the cave,’ various fruits, 
trees, and a liost of other forms alike among the Hindus, the Egyptians and the mystics of Europe. 
The union of these symbols with those of th(‘ male principle produces the innuincrahle cabalistic 
syinhols, talismans, amulets, and mystical diagrams, which Lave deluded mankind for ages, and still 
occupy so ])rominent a place in the liistory of religion. The Lingam and the Yoni united is tlie form 
in which Siva a}>})cars most fre([aently in India, and is best known in our temples. It should be 
noticed, howeveu’, that in the more ancient t(uii})l(?s, the ‘ upright ’ or the cn^hlem of the male principle 
is alone met with. In the great tcmiple of Benares, it occurs to the entire exclusion of the modern 
symbol of the Lingam and the Yoni united in one.’' 

1 will have occasion to speak of this separate devotion to emblems, when 1 
sketch early Arabian faiths. The learned liahoo, oiui of the ('ounidl of oiu* Asiatic 
iSoeiety in Bengal, here anticipates almost exactly what I see 1 wrote some hall-dozcn 
years ago, before I saw my way from want of time to publish ; and so it is with very 
much more that will lie found in these volumes. If men, however, get the truth 
put clearly before them, let us be content; for very much wliicli 1 wrote several years 
iigo has, I sec, been both written and publislied within the last year or two ; and though 
we cease to be original, it is highly satisfactory to know, that we must be correct, 
when such various minds arrive at the same conclusions from entirely diflferent sources, 
and often when living in opposite hemispheres. 

^ I give this as Fig. 1 in my Plate XIY. 
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I must now say something regarding our ancient British shrines, although at the 
certain risk of incurring severe criticism. Nevertheless it seems a duty here to give 
my views for what they may be worth, and as I first approached the study with a very 
poor knowledge of the fierce wars which Em-opean writers have here waged, so, as being 
I)erhaps in this respect unbiassed, and with my own mind filled with facts culled amid 
Eastern faiths, my opinions may be worth contributing; anyhow, I will try that 
they may be brief, and being now very decided and clear to myself, they may well 
be so. 

I began my study of British ruins about eight years ago—during a two-year- 
furlough, attracted to it at first by my friend tlie late Sir James Simpson—President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh—at that time writing and debating much on 
these matters; and I came then to the same conclusion as I hold to-day; viz., that 
the ruins of Armorika, those of Stonehenge, Abury, and various others, known popu¬ 
larly as “ Druid circles,” arc, or originally were Phallo-Pythic-Solar shrines, or places 
where all the first five elemental faiths seen in this chart more or less flourished ; the 
first (Tree) very little, and the last (Sun) very abundantly; and if so, then we see the 
cause why European writers so pugnaciously hold out, some for Sun, some for Fire ; ont; 
that they are mere places for sacrifice or burial, or for assembly of rulers, clans, &c.; 
whilst a few outlying writers hint that the large stones are Lingams, or mere groups of 
such stones as that of Kcrloaz—the Newton stone, &c., see my Plate IX. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie, in his Ancient Paces of Scotland, has very nearly told us the whole 
truth, his long residence and travels in Asia having enabled him almost to pierce the 
cloud, though he seems at first not to have fully appreciated the ever very close con¬ 
nection between Sun, Fire, Serpent, and Liugam faiths, which 1 believe he does now. 

The European mind having once lost the old ideas of what these words meant, and 
from having still such objects as Sun, Fire, and Serpent before them, arc always 
thinking of these visible objects, which 1 might almost say a true Sivaite never 
recognises per se ; for in fire the true Phallic-worshipper secs no flame, and in the Sun 
no far-out resplendent orb as we know, standing apart, as it were, in space, and to 
which we all gravitate ; he sees simply a source of fertility, without which the Serpent 
has no power or passion, and in whose absence the animal and vegetable world must 
cease to exist. The fire here, then, is not that which the real Sivaite sees or cooks by, 
but Hot or “ Holy Fire,” or the “ Holy Spirit,” or the fire of passion, which to a 
certain small extent, and in certiiin symbolic forms and positions, he recognises in 
flame, as when raised on a tower, coming out of an obebsk, or rising in a column 
or pillar over an ark, or smouldering in the secret adytum ; for the first impresses 
him with the Arkite, thb second with the PhaUic and Arkite, and the third with 
the purely feminine idea; in all, he merely sees representative male and female 
energies which are excited and fructified by the Sun, Apollo, or the Sun-Serpent, as in 
his old coin. Fig. 131, where fertility fed by fire, feeds the sheU. In a column be it 
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wood, stone, or fire, he sees the Sun-stone, such as the Mudros of Phenicia, the Miudir of 
Ireland, and obelisk of Egypt; and in the cist, shell, or Akros, the womb, Yoni, or sun- 
box ; in the column or Palas, and its Caput-oline. In the Phallic-worshipper’s mind 
that city alone is complete which has a Palas and Athene, or a Palatine and Capito- 
line; regarding all which words much will be said hereafter. 

I give in this Plate VI. some of the ideas whicli these ancient races thus, I believe, 
embodied in stone and earth, separate and combined, in the form of animals as in this 
Alligator’or Scorpion, of the mount in Ohio, No. 11; in the tall or cruciform man of 
Wisconsin, No. 1 ; the undoubted Serpent of Iowa, No. 9, or these two Kentucky 
Omphi, Figures 8 and 10 ; matured by a cultured people into that Omphe of Egypt, 
wliich the Greek called a Fire-tower ov Fur-amid (Fig. 5), but which is after aU only a 
Maha-Deva form of tomb. In Figures 4, 7, and 12, I believe we see the remains of 
those who worshipped the Yoni, for no Sivaites would shape their graves as did the 
ancient inhabitants of Denmark in this quaint ship-fom. In the so-called “altar” from 
the great ruins of Krendi in Malta we see the “ Grove” of the Israelites, and “the 
Tree of Life of Asyria,” a leafing Palm or Thorn rising from a Phallic foundation, which 
constitutes this a most remarkable sculpture of the early Triuity-in-unity as well as 
of the “ glove,” or Agni Mandalam. In Figure 7 we have another and later idea 
in a shrine or tomb to “ the holy Trinity,” being that of Amns, near Albano, in 
Italy. This is clearly after the plan of the Sardinian “ Nur-hage ” which sounds very 
like a “ Serpent or Deity of Light,” if Nur, may be Ur, and Hag, Haig, or Nag, a 
Serpent. This tomb is attributed to those great phallic and Serpent-worshippers, the 
Etruscans, and appears to have been a common form; for Pliny and Varro describe the 
monument of LarsPorsenna near Clusium as very like this, and such buildings are usually 
ckssed under the head of Figs. 3 and 5 arc from that very 

valuable old temple on the island of Goza, adjoining Malta, where is a shrine, like to that 
of Krendi, which has already, and it is hoped may yet yield to us very valuable 


remains. These figures both rej)reseut the worship of the Phallus 
and Yoni, for Figure 3 stands beside an ark-like shrine adonuid 
with serpentine sculpturings, and Fig. 5 is the Lingam before the 
Yoni, like the diamond in Siva’s hand,holding ilxoConclia Veneris, 
in Fig. 46, p. 129 ; or in that gem of Yoni-cult from Layard’s 
“Nineveh,” my Fig. 84, p. 205. The Coins, No. 2, are called Keltic 
or Gavilic, and arc in the Rouen Museum; they were, found in 
the Adour, and are carefully described by M.. Lambcr, Societe 
dcs Antiquares de la Normandie, 1863, where they are con- 



Fig. 1 31.—TYUIAN HKKAKLKB. 
TllK COLOMN OF FIUIC, TIIK STONK«, 
AJSl) OONCUA-VttNERJS. 


ridered to be rude models of the ordinary Phenician coins such as this No. 131 of 


the Tyrian Herakles, or those of the Ambrosia Petra and similar ones which I give 


' See PI. XXI. and p. 19 of the late Mr. Wuring’s valuable volume, “ Monuments^ &c., published by- 
Mr. J. Day, Strand, to whom I am indebted for the subjects of this, and some other plates. 
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elsewhere. Tlie two stones in the cup (“Testimony” in the Ark 1) were clearly 
thought sufficient by these rude Gaulie copyists, and the addition of a Jove as 
an Oak or Hercules and symbolic sliells, evidently thought superfluous luxuries. Wo 
get this coin, my No. 131, from the French coasts, and we must not be misled 
by classical scholars, who do not uudei'stixnd phallic lore, into the absurdities I have 
read in cx])lanation of such honlt fide Phenician and Solo-phallic gems. We see here 
very distinctly what the “ two stones ” mean ; they are fed by the eternal fire of the 
Sun-god, and in turn feed “ the yielding earth CJow,” or feminine symbol; we can also 
here clearly understand what idea tlie Imgc; Jlera-Kcdd, with his baton and animal 
ll('ec(i, is iiK'ant to convey. I give in figure i.. No. xiii. a very suggestive Phenician 
coin, wliere an excited dog stands barking at the mouth of the shell, which is placed on 
its side and below the fruitful tree, in this instance ]>laeed more naturally between the 
stones; the tree is very erect, laden with fruit, and encircle,d by a serpent. A similar 
coin, fig. 10, Plate X., has a bull with crescent on, its side and hetween its horns; whilst 
in the crescent is the solar orl), just as in the case of Apis. In front of this bull is a 
Cone, carri/inci a Crescent, and similar in all re.spects, therefore, to the idea of the Siva 
of Som-nat, and the Osiris of PI. XIII. fig. 13. But t(x resume the subject of en(|uir)’, 
viz., why, if these ideas and objects formed at omx time the faiths of all men and 
nations, and do so extensively still, why, 1 urge, sln)uld W(“ not find them in tlnsse 
Islands, always so famous for the int(.msity of their religious fervour ? Would it not 
be marvellous if Abury, St(jneheng(% and such like placx^s were not Solo-phallic ? 

Our Queen ndt'S over, according to the latest c,(;nsus i-(.‘turns, some lUO millions of 
of PURE PHALLic-worshippers,' that is, abova/ thi'c*' times tlie ]) 0 ])tdati<in of these Islands: 
and if we say merely Phallo-Solar woivshippers, then 200 millions who a^orc all my 
first five streams, mixing these only a little with/hx)^ and yl/<cc.stor-worship. Thus 
the QiUicn rules over, at least, seven Solo-phallic worshippers for every one of her Chris¬ 
tian subjects. These figures show us how inconsidi'.rable is our own small stream; 
and if we add the rest of Asia and Africa, and deduct those following with tolerable 
])urity, lihooda, Clonfucius, and a host of similaily good men, as well as the adherents 
of the Prophet of Arabia, we still (am maki' pretty sure of far more than half Him 
j)o])ulation of the whole world (which, say, is 1,200 millions) as devoted to phallic 
faiths, or to my first five streams, viz., to Elemental religions, worshipping Fertility. 

The above being so, I see no difficulty in acknowledging that stone circles were 
places of Sun-worship and sacrifici', and that avenue's should lead up to them in a 
highly Drakonic form, and that all the figures should be marked out by Lingam-like 

’ Biutish Subjects. 

Asia, - - - * 171,000,000 '■* Asia, - - - - 660,000,000 

l)('])enduiit States, - - 50,000,000 Africa, ... 120,000,000 


221 , 000,000 


770 , 000,000 
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stones; that there should be an Jiltar in the midst of the inner circle for the bloody 
sacrifices which must always accompany the rites of the Creator, be he symbolised as 
Sun or Lingam ; that the high inner stone circle should be surrounded by another earthen 
one of far greater and softer dimensions, opening into an avenue or sistrum-mouth, fac¬ 
ing the Giver of all fertile energy, or Sol in his rising vernal or mid-summer grandeur 
who thus takes the place of the Sivaik symbol of fertility—the Apis as in Fig. 39, p. 
120, the Indian idea. I can quite see that the priests of this faitli did, in Europe 2,000 
years ago, what they did in Asia 2,000 years before that, viz., signify here a Linga-in- 
Argha—the stone circle, when viewed clos(‘]y being tin; Argha, with usually a central 
stone within it, and when seen from a distance, the earthen circle the Argba, and 
the stone circle the Lingam. That these things are so is to me no matter of wonder ; 
on the contrary, I should be filled with astonishment if I did not find all this symbolism, 
tliough more or less imperfect, in Europe as well as Asia, and in the shrines of all peoples 
])rior to a few centuries after our era ; indeed, I would not otherwise believe in their an- 
ticjuity, and wc know that the age of European stone-circles must be long prior to the date 
of the nominal converaion of our forefathers to Christianity. Every part, nay, line, stone, 
and dot in this faith, as indeed in many other faiths, should, to be correct, represent, as I 
have already said, every other part, and the whole ; which was what 1 observed in the 
8tonchcnge monument as soon as I saw it. If we try to forget slight details, and gene¬ 


ralize, as in this small sketch, perhaps 
its general purpose and idea will be 
dearer. Here is a veritable Linga- 
in-Yotii, with the rising Sun-God at 
the mouth,^and tumuli, etc., in the 
neighbourhood. I found the Lingam 
in this case at the entrance, though no 
writer that I have come across seems 










to have noticed it. I could not observe, 


Fig. ins.— HTONF.HKNUiK AS A l.l.VCA IN-VONI. 


what I expected to find, a lingam in the centre, so that 1 fancy the whole circle of stones 
Was looked upon as the .Lingam; otherwise the central Lingam must be one of these fallen 
stones lying near to what is called ‘‘ the Altar I think, however, tJiis sect preferred to 
show it in the Os-Yoni, as what is known as the ‘‘Pointer,’^ of which I give an en¬ 


larged drawing in chapter on Kyklops and Kelts, though deceney forbids too accurate 
a sketch. No doubt, as some archeologists write, this glorious spot for Solo-Phallic- 
worship was formerly a forest, and this older faith, embracing Grove or Tree-worship, 
gradually gave place to others. A great deal of detail will occur on these subjects in 
the chapter on Kelts, Kyklops, etc., so I beg my readers, if not accepting the above, 
t6 reserve tlieir judgment untill they read this work through. 

A few words now on the subject of the principal shrine of Armorika, which has 

been handled bv French writers—always in this cult hitherto in advance of us—much 
i. • 2 N 
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more ably than Englishmen have treated of British ruins. I shall presume that the 
facts and topography, alioays here highly important, are well known to my readers. 

At Karnak and Malnak we observe long lines of upright stones, evidently ar¬ 
ranged .systematically and with care, winding around and near to sacred and somewhat 
remarkable conical mounds, and ending in decreasing size near a very remarkably- 
shaped Bay. All ages have looked upon the arrangement of these monoliths as 
imitating the coils of the great mythological snake, and some learned writers insist 
that the word Karnak is held to be derived from Karn or Cairn, a heap of stones, that 
is a Hermes, and “ AK,” a serpent, in the same language. In Egyptian and.Asyrian, 
AK is the Sun, and also Serpent. No wonder that, with such a grand monument, 
“these Pagans,” as they were called, of the province of Armorika, did, so late as a 
few ce.nturics ago, “ incur the censure of the Church for worshipping upright stones.” 
These modesrn Armorikans did not, however, thinks a reviewer, regard the stones 
tliemsclves as possessed of divinity, but only as the sacred constituents of a grand 
emblematical structure, by which their Deity was typified, or which his worship had 
hallowed. This “ Dracontium,” as it is now commonly cidled, is lialf a mile distant 
from the village of Karnak, nine miles from Auray, in the department of Bretoiiy. 
Its width towards the tail is 200 feet, and towards the head—tlie east, 350 feet, where 
the stomps average 15 to 17 feet in height—above ground—and 30 to 40 fi'ct in 
circumference. The, tail rises out of a narrow part of a 3Inrine lake, called by the 
modern but very suijpicious name of La Trinite; and the head, running round the. 
mound near the (piaintly-shaped Bay of Quilau'on, ]iossibly Onh-r-on, there rests after 
a course of some, eight miles. At twtj. ])oints it forms a, hortfe-shoe or hell, and at 
every point it keeps in full view “a singular mound of great elcvatioTj^ which was 
onc(! evidently conical; tln^ upper part of it being artificial, and analogous to the remark¬ 
able hill of Silbury, vdach is similarly connected with the Dracontium of Avebury or 
Abuiy {])erha])S Ab-Ur). This cone has luaui consecrated by the Christians to the ArcA- 
a)igel Michael, to whom also i.s sacrcal every natural or artificial mound in Bretony;” 
showing us, if we did not know this otherwise;, that Michael is Hermes, the Lingam, 
Bun-stou(\ or strength of tin; Sun—the Mahe-Iuil or Christian Maha-Deva. We 
do not. hear much of this Michael till those caenveuted to Christianity lo.st their Baituli, 
Beth-Els, or Lingam-Gods; but lu; came to light in the Apocalypse as “the destroyer 
of the Dragon,” because tliat Dragon had forgotten he was the servant, though motor 
and spii-al adorner of the Cone, and not in these days, itsc;lf the king. In the apocryphal 
book called The Death of Moses," “Michael and Samacd” (usually called Satan) 
“ contend,” we are told, “for the body of Moses;” which “ contenders” we may classify 
with Raphael, Uriel, Atiel, etc., who represent certain emanations from the active 
principle of nature, that is, are phallic deities {Idol., note 9). It is very importmt to 
remember this, and also that every people must have a'Maha-Deva in one form or 
another. Mahomed selected Gabriel, to whom, along with Michael, Europe has shown 
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most partiality. Education and wide reading will in time clear us from our idols, whicli 
nothing else will ever do; therefore let us strive for education, varied, wide, and deep. 

The names Kar-Nah and Letnae-Naky it is thought, point to the Karn-Snakcy and 
the Maen or Stone-Snake, Hah or Ak being always a Snake or the Sun. In Morbi- 
han are, it is said, tlie ruins of an ophite temple on the He aux Moines^ or Isle of 
Monks (probably Druids, for no Cluistians would live near such a Pagan object) of 
which a lunar or campanulate area remains. The stone-avenues terminated in an 
oblong tumulus of considerable dimensions, one end of which being opened exposed 
to view a very beautiful Kist-vaen. There was an obelisk at the head of the 
tumulus, and its name is Pen-ah or liead of the Sacred Snake.”^ Colonel Forbes 
Leslie is more than borne out by this reverend writer in what he seems to hold as to 
the long-continued solo-phallic-woi‘ship of Armorika, by which, of course, I include 
Serpent-Worship. Mr Deane, after twice going over all these ruins in company with 
a veteran French explorer, tlius writes at page 434 of his most interesting volume 
i)\\ Serpent-Worship. ‘'InBretony ... if we judge from some of the present 
superstitions of the peasantry, they were never thoroughly converted ... in the 
vicinity of Karnak, which may be eall(‘d the ‘ Trakonitis of Europe : ’ the oracle of 
Belus is to be found in the parish of Bels : the Serpent, the universal emblem of 
consecration, decorates the exterior of some of tlie oldest churtdies,'’ as is common over 
southern Europe and western Asia. The sacred Mount of Fire, near the avenues of 
the Draexmtium, is a consecrated spot: tlie ancient dance of BA.-AJi, descriptive of the 
Ophite hierogram, is annually exhibited at the Carnival of Erdeven: while the 
peasant still turns his face in prayer to the Kihla of the Ophites—the Serpent’s head 
at Kerzerho —which bears accordingly the expressive name of ''the place of the Stones 
of prayer J' The tail of the Serpent is shown as ending at Kerlescanty so that Ker is 
licre evidently a sacred root. 

Torques or Lunettes, or horse-shoes of imre gold have been found in great 
numbers in Bretony; ''upwards of £1000 Avorth in 1832,” or ])crhaps we should read, 
“up to 1832.” The significance of the shrine has evidently, as in all cases, to 
do with the topograjdiy, and here, ind(‘nd, is a veay r(markal)le land and water con¬ 
figuration ; and these ancient untutored peoples w(‘re lv(*en observers of natural forms. 
The very curious shape of the land-locked bay, with its overla 2 )ping ciianlar arms and 
promontories, suggests forms of the human frame Avell known to niedic'al men : from 
the outside it lies quite concealed. The central mound overlooking the whole bay is' 
about 200 feet high, and some writers, although not versed in j^hallic lore, have sug¬ 
gested that it is "the great mundane egg of creation, hatched, it was said, by the 
divine Serpent,” whose coils embrace it in the wavy avenues of monoliths forming the 
very holy symbols given on page 228, Fig. 99, vi.-2, 3, &c. This seems probable, for the 
serpent is constantly seen twisted not only round the " egg ”—Ceres, but the Lingam ; 

^ Serpent Worship),” by the Rev. J. Bathurst Deane. 
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which latter is, I think, here represented in the cone of St Michael, standing apart 
S.E. from the Serpent-streams. This mount, overlooking all the Maenak as well as 
Kamak groups, is about a quarter of a mile from Karnak ; and I therefore think 
that in St Michael we see the Maha-Deva, in which case that on the sea-shore 
becomes “ tlie mountain-horn one ” —Parvati, who is ever wreathed in snakes. The 
lines of the shrines run nearly east and west, with a little northing; and as to size, 
they show a careful arrangement of the materials at the command of the old builders. 
The group of Maenak—perhaps the most complete of the three groups—covers a space 
of about three miles. The lines are distinct for eight miles, and have been traced 
even to twelve miles in length. This group has eleven rows forming ten avenues ; there 
is a space of half a mile between the several groups, and the lines of stones; but the 
lines of one group point in the direction of the next, and indicate a continuity of 
design. Thus, the impression the whole gives me, and which 1 feel certain it would 
to every Hindoo who knew anything of his faith and its ancient ways, is, that in tlic! 
mound foiling with snaky tresses into this laud-locked sea— Maya or Salacia, we have 
the female Omphe, and with sufficient poetic and other accessories to satisfy the head, 
heart, and imagination of the most critical of Solo-phallic-worshippers. Nor is tlie, 
reading of such matters difficult or \incertaiii. Once we know a people’s faith, and 
understand (jcnerally its mode of d(!vi!lo[)nieut, the shrines are known at a glance ; v t; 
no more hesitate as to the faith on seeing a Vislmooite, Sivaite, Boodhist, and Jain temple, 
than when we enter and observe for a little the service in an Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Unitarian, or Baptist chapel, however closely together or widely apaid tliese occur. 

“The whole department of Morbihan,” writes the Bev. Mr Deane, “maybe 
considered as the fe^'ra sancta of Bel. Pragimuits of sei’])(;ut tenqjles may be seen in 
many communes surrounding the great Dracontium of Karnak, like village churches 
about the cathedral of their diocese.” Not that 1 agree witli this writer or Dr Stukely 
as to these old shrines being “.serpent ternjdes;” indeed, 1 cannot say 1 have over seen 
or read of any shrine wliich I would call a ser}„»ent temple, unless it is that one which 
we still however, know too little about to dograati.se concerning, amidst the fore.st8 of 
the Kambodian Lake. The worship of a live reptile scarcely admits of a temple, for it 
requires food, water, .shelter, and darkness, all of which it only has in our small 
Kashmeer .shrines—mere crypts or cells in a swamp or lake, of which Fig. 37, p. 11^, 
is an outline sketch. The serpent is but a symbol of the Faiths which my Cliait 
places before, apart from, and after him ; and of this symbolism I see a good deal in 
Bretony and in Britain, but no trace of any serpent temples, nor even shrines, nor 
yet serpent-worship per se. Everywhere there are altars, circles, and Lingams; and 
wherc'ver we have tluisc;, Ve usually understand the presence of all the Phallic phases 
of faith, as Tree, Lingam, Sol, and Fire, as well as and always the Serpent 
Symbolism. 1 am, therefore, well content to accept from the hands of patient, 
learned, and critical investigators, their conclusions as to the wavy avenues repre- 
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senting serpents; the Pen-ah, or serpent head, resting on the Morbihan Island ; and 
the Pen-aJc of Abury, and the serpent-form on Loch Nell, and in America. I willingly 
accept such shrines as Abury, &c., as places also of sacrifice, and with altars for offerings, 
and even bloody sacrifices; but these offerings would here, I believe, be to the Sun as 
Nature’s Fertiliser, and rarely, if at all, to the Serpent; for the Lingam and Arga-like 
forms facing, or prominently placed in regard to the Sun, denote a phase of Faith 
which has passed beyond pure ophiolatry. Pure serpent-worshippers serpent 

OJi HAY in an ark, crypt, or secret comer of the. domicile, just as they did that whicJi 
he symbolised—the Pares and Penates; and there, indeed, they adored him per se, and 
quietly or secretly offered sacrifices, and too commonly human ones, to him; but in 
Kaniak, and such like places, we have a considerable advance beyond the days of sucdi 
a worship ; and I only expect to see the serpent he.re, because he has always appeareil 
in every stream of faith, aye, and down to the latest. None have existed altogether 
free from him; he is verily “ the prince of the power of the air ” (Eph. ii. 2), for 
without him Juno (lOni), Hera, Era, or Airei, are useless ; throvgh air alone can the 
fertiliser, Sol, act; so that the apostolic writer, doubtless, expressed far more tlian 
he was aware of. In his days the serpent was indeed the prince of the air, for he filhul 
all the air in the eyes or fancies of nearly the whole world, save the few intellectual 
ones ill and about the centres of civilisation. 

These Gallic coast-tribes long tiaded and intennarried with tlie Plienicians. We 
have abundant evidence of their worshipping Astartc and Herakles, pillars, rings, 
egg-forms, and such like; and the church has mourned over their innumerable indecent 
ceremonies with ])illars and stones which they continued even up to the present centiu}-, 
as we shall sec in our cliapter on Kelts. They were a quaint people, who clearly loved 
the orientation of their shrines, and also Pel, if not Phal, and had been pr(!(;cded by 
that wondrous race of engineers and builders who have (;overed the world with giganti(- 
public works, and who here, as in most places, were gro^atly their superiors as architects; 
we call those Kyklops and Phallic-worshippers, in contradistinction to the Ke-lts Avitli 
whom the Sun princijrally dominated. 

The building energies of the founders of Karnak and Maeuak are seen by tins fact, 
that all the immense monoliths there must have been transported from great distamn's 
over a sandy, inhospitable, and ever much-disturbed country; and in times when we 
do not seem to be justified in giving to the region any mechanical apjiliances beyomi 
wedges, rollers of wood, and ropes of roots. I am informed that no stones, or evt n 
chips of such stones as compose tlic.se monoliths, are to be found in Armorika, certainly 
Hot over the va.st undulating sandy expanse where miles and miles ol huge monoliths 
once extended; so that men deficient in that faith which can “move mountains ”—and 
not seldom does so in its Solo-Phallic developments—have ascribed the abundance of 
huge stones here to the action of moving glaciers. He would be a rash man who 
Would here presume to dogmatise; but sensual faiths can, in all quarters of the world. 
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remove mountains of stone some few scores of miles, and think nothing of it; and 
even if these stones had been carried half across Europe, this is nothing to what 
Phallo-Solar faiths have elsewhere done. It is clear that for long centuries men and 
women worshipped here, and have only lately ceased on this coast to honour and 
revere large stones as emblematical of divinity. In such monuments as these we see 
tlic very eai'liest idea of the temple; when the tree was forsaken, or not easily obtained, 
tlie column took its ])Iace ; and columns in time naturally came to be grouped together, 
probably first in serpentine, and then in circular or solar forms, as at Abury. After a 
while the monoliths came to be capi)ed by horizontals, as at Stonehenge, and finallv 
got capitals and handsome architraves, as at Palmyra. Lc'istly, spots would be grouped 
small enough to shelter tlic priests from the weather, until at last would be produced 
such tem})]es as we find tlic ruins of over all the ancient world ; but the Kyklops and 
ancient Indian races did not favour such innovations till comparatively later times. 
They clearly considered what we call the “ avenues,” or mere approaches, whether in 
wavy Draconic form, straight or circular, to he their ahrine ; just as (diristians consider 
that the outer lines of tluur (ruciform ebureh is almost equally holy with the altar; 
for the ancients speak of their “great stony Python” as “covering several acres.”' So 
that the Christian church, with its naei'! and transept (see Plan, next cluqiter), and in 
the midst of its consecrated grounds, is Imt the reduced outline which these so-called 
approacdies took in relation to the central altar, which both shrines have alike, and 
with certain strict relations to the rising “ Sun of Righteousness.” 

All who have attended great Ea.st(U’n festivuils or gatherings for saeilficc, pilgi’im- 
age, and worshi[i, will also see the use and wisdom of having “ the holy ground” or 
shrine so marked oif; for the followei's of ancient faiths come not for a two-hour ser- 
vic(!, but tor a week or so, to sacrifice, last, and feast; and to be instructed, and pray, 
and teach their little ojies to do the same. Nor was the sacrificing, as now-a-days, 
mei-c ofi'erings of rice, bread, oils, flowers, &c., but costly herds and flocks ; or, at all 
events, from every family some cattle, goats, sheaq), doves, &(;. In the days when these 
“avenues” were erected, the wor,shij)])ers came with their wives, children, tents, and 
abundant provender ; and wm know what a wonderful scamo, and over what an enor¬ 
mous space such oucampraents extend, even in tluise degenerate days, whether at 
llardwar on the Ganges, or on the plains around Poori or Jager-Nat It is necessary 
that all pilgrims or devotees should encainj) on that which is marked out as holy 
ground, just as Christians must worship in consecrated buildings, where the priests 
c.ould (July visit them. These went about, no doubt, as they do still, visiting the 
family encampments to instruct, pray wfith, and receive the offerings of the faithful, 
precisely as we see still*clone in the small chapels of great Christian shrines; but 
not every one ventures into the “ Holy of Holies.” The father of the family, and 
perhaps his eldest son w'ould ; but if poor and of humble origin, even they 
might well hesitate to go forward to the great central altar, to deliver their little 

^ Ovid, Met. i. 459, and jEneid, vi. 596, etc. 
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offerings, and make their obeisance amidst the great ones of the land. It is, of coursif, 
correct always to act thus; but in many instances the very poor never do so, unless very 
pious and of independent spirit. My enquiries amid such worshippers occasionally elicited 
the fact, that not one of a family had ever left their little encampment or its neigh¬ 
bourhood, nor got within some hundreds of yards of the central shrine, one reason 
perhaps being, lest the family should be robbed ; and in Armorika of ancient days, 
this not only of goods, but of wife or children. It seems to me very probable then 
that the ser])eutine megalitliic line.s were meant to mark out by this holy symbol, and 
in this sacred form, the extent of the “Holy-place;” and tliat each family squatted with 
its tents or leafy booths, along tlie outer line of the stones, thus leaving a free passage 
for all to the central altar of Python or Apollo. 

Ovid in Met. xi. 59, and xii. 23, speaks of Seipents changed into Stone, and of 
Apollo petrifying the Lesbian Dragon into Stone, in that so famous field of 0])hiolatry- 
Beotia ; and in Sivaik pn/’/a«cc, a Ser[)('ut petrified into Stone means the memhrwv 
erectum, which is caused in most of the animal creation by the action of Apollo. 
Higgins mentions some curiou.s punning propensities, and double meanings which the 
Kelts affected in solar names ; thus Emrys, it a|)pears, was an aneiemt Welsho-British 
name for Stouehengc, and for 3G5, and therefore for Abraxas—the Sun, as well as SOf) 
days,” and “Abury was held to have 3G5 stones.” Perhaps this was a mode of teach¬ 
ing astrology or astronomy to tlie ignorant, for, as already stated, this also denoted 
the Persian Mithra.s, Meilos, &c.. See his symbol, })age 27, ante. 

The author of Serpent Worship he.‘ips proof upon proof as to the (mormous 
SerjM'iits—miles in length and acres in area, which ancient people spoke of, but I’c- 
garding “great earthmi and stone-formed Pythons,” the curious should refer to the Pev. 
Mr Deane’s volume. Maun'tania had mighty Dragon temples, u\enues, and “fields 
of this faith, “over whose backs grass was most abundant.” 'J’axiles showed Alex¬ 
ander “a Serpent of 5 acres” in the Punjab. Strabo describes two somewhat similar 
Indian ones, and Posidonius saw one on the Plains of Macra, i]i Syria, such “ that tw'o 
persons on horseback, when tln'y rode on (q)po.site sides, could not see one another; 
each scale was as big as a shiedd, and a man could ride in at its mouth,” that is, 1 
fancy, into the Kist-vaeu—Pejiak, or mouth of the tumuli. The po.sitiou of Maeia 
under the shadows of Lebanon and llermon. or Malia-Deva, that Ilivite (Eva-ite) or 
Serpent-land, accounts for this grand Di'.ako. 

It was clearly long before the Roman invasion that the Kelts had driven the dying- 
out Kyklops into the fastnesses of Europe, which if. is thought that they did on acaanini 
of their being great Serpent-worshippers, not much given tt) Solar matters, but vi^ry 
much to Maha-Deva, and human sacrifices to him. ’J’his the very cautious author of 
“ Tree and ^erptent Worship ” .states at page 29, Avhen he describes what 1 call Aali- 
di-onic (Kali-devi-IOnic) propensiti(;s north of the Forth, such as depicting Serpents, 
Spears, and pine-headed rods, called usually “ sei*ptres ” on megalithic monuments 
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These Kali-isms we of fiidia would expect from persons adopting great Kali’s name or 
that of soft lOnia’s god: see the spear-head, which is one of the oldest Phallic forms, 
page 185 , and figures in chapter on Kyklops and Kelts. 

I give here a drawing of the celebrated Earthen serpent of Glen Feoc/ian, shown 
as just emerging from dark mossy Loch Nell, near Oban; it lies at the only spot, 



Fig. 138.— SERPENT HOUND, LOCH NELL. 


where a perfect view can be had of the triple cone of Ben KruacAan. Miss Gordon 
('umming gives us an excellent description of the Serpent in Good Words for March 
1872, which, with some notes of my own, will enable us to clearly understand this 
strange monument. Professor Blackie apostrophizes the deity in the following lines : 


Why lies this mighty serpent here, 

Let him who knoweth tell— 

With its head to the land and its huge tail near 
The shore of the fair Loch Nell 1 


And when o’er Tiber’s yellow foam 
The hot sirocco blew, 

And smote the languid sons of Rome 
With fever’s yellow hue, 


Why lies it here ?—not here alone. 
But far to East and West 
Tlie wonder-working snake is known, 
A mighty god confessed. 


Then forth from .^sculapius’ shrine 
The Pontiff’s arm revealed, 

In folded coils, the snake divine, 
And all the sick were healed. 


Where Ganga scoops his sacred bed, 

And rolls his blissful flood. 

Above Trimurti’s threefold head 
The serpent swells his hood. 

And where the procreant might of Nile, 
Impregned the seedful rood. 
Enshrined with cat and crocodile 
The holy serpent stood. 


Abd wisest Greece the virtue knew 
Of the bright and scaly twine, 

When winged snakes the chariot drew 
From Dame Demeter’s shrine. 

And Maenad maids, with festive ^^und, 
Did keep the night awake, 

When with free feet they beat the ground, 
And hymned the Bacchic snake. 
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And west, far west, beyond the seas, 
Beyond Tezouco’s lake, 

In lands where gold grows thick as peas, 
Was known this holy snake. 

And here the mighty god was known 
In Europe's early morn, 

In view of Cruachan's triple cone, 

Before John Bull was born. 


And worship knew on Celtic ground, 
With trumpets, drums, and bugles, 
Before a trace in Lorn was found 
Of Campbells or Macdougalls. 

And here the serpent lies in pride 
His hoary tale to tell, 

And rears his mighty bead beside 
The shore of fair Loch Nell. 


Here then we evidently have an earth-formed snake some 300 feet long, and 17 to 20 
feet high, emerging in the usual manner from dark water at the base, as it were of 
a triple cone—Scotland's Mount Hermon, just as we so frequently meet snakes and 
their shrines in the East. The whole neighbourhood of Loch Nell and Oban is quite 
classic ground in Scottish history. On this coast lie the Chief scenes of Ossian's 
poems—here also was a strong-hold of Highland kings; and close by, in Dunstaff- 
nage Castle, the celebrated stone on which they were crowned, and which England's king 
thought important enough to remove to Westminster. Here the warrior chief Fingal, 
who so valiantly held his own against Imperial Rome in the 3d century a.c. —and who 
carried his country's arms with credit into Ireland, the Orkneys, and even Sweden— 
used to hold great court; for nature is here kind to those who cannot congregate in 
vast armies, and oppose disciplined troops in the plains. Precipitous mountains often 
rising far above 2000 feet, deep dark lakes with treacherous morasses on every side, and 
bleak, hard, stony, connecting valleys, where a hundred men could stem a thousand; and 
an iron-bound coast, all thronged by a strong, brave, and in attack a desperate people ; 
constituted such a stronghold as neither foreign kings nor armies have ever cared to- 
encounter. 

Miss Gordon Gumming tlius describes her visit to the Serpent 

A three miles' drive in a south-easterly direction brought us to the shores of Loch Nell, beyond 
which Ben Cruachan proudly rears her triple crest, standing in dark relief against the delicate white 
vapours which cling to her so lovingly, sometimes veiling, sometimes crowning, this stately queen, as they 
float around her with ceaseless motion. The carriage-road winds along the shore, and through broken 
‘hummocky' ground, sometimes clothed with grass, sometimes with heather or bracken; and, but for 
the presence of one of the few initiated, who had fortunately accompanied us, we should assuredly have 
passed close below the heathery mound which forms the serpent's tail (in fact, the road has been cut 
right across the tip of it) without ever suspecting that it differed from the surrounding moorland. In 
short, we should have been no wiser than our forefathers, who for centuries have passed and repassed 
along the same beaten track, whence only an occasional sportsman or shepherd has had occasion to 
diverge. It does seem strange, however, that not*one of these, looking down from the higher ground to west¬ 
ward, should ever have called attention to so remarkable a form, and one, moreover, which rises so con¬ 
spicuously from the flat grassy plain, which stretches for some distance on either side with scarcely an 
undulation, save two artificial circular mounds, in one of which lie two sets of large stones, placed as in 
a kistvaen. These circles are situated a short distance to the south or to the right of the serpent. The 
form a dreudar caim^ on which, at the time of Mr Phen6's first visit, there still remained some 
it'oee of an altar^ which has since wholly disappeared, thanks to cattle and herd-boys. 

• “ This cairn was excavated on the 12th October 1871, and within it were found three large stemsr 
forming a megalithic chamber, which contained burnt bones, charcoal, and charred ImxzcI nuts^ 
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I have already, at page 167, drawn attention to the fact of all caves, cryp^ aad 
arks having sacred stones, and give in Fig. 60, the usual appearance of a saored cave. 
The writer resumes :— 

‘'A flint instrument was also found, beautifully and minutely serrated at the edge, Oni opening 
the cairn, Mr Then6 was at once convinced, from the position of the stones, that the place hid already 
been ransacked (probably by treasure-seekers, as there is no tradition of any excavation for scientific 
purposes having ever been made here). On the removal of the peat-moss and heather from the ridge of 
the serpent's back, it was found that the whole length of the spine was carefully donsttuoted with 
regularly and symmetrically-placed stones, at such an angle as to throw off rain, an adjustment to which 
we doubtless owe the preservation, or, at least, the perfection of this most remarkable relic. To those 
who know how slow is the growth of peat-moss, ©yen in damp and undrained .places, the depth to which 
it has here attained (though in a diy and thoroughly exposed situation, and raised from seventeen to 
twenty feet above the level of the surrounding moss), tells of rmny a long cmtwry of silent imdistiurhed 
growth since the days when the serpent's spine was the well-worn path daily id^oddm by reverent feet The 
spine is, in fact, a long nai^w causeway, made of large stones, set like the vertebras of some huge 
animal. They form a ridge sloping off in an angle at each side, which is continued downwards with an 
arrangement of smaller stones suggestive of ribs. 

“ The mound has been formed in such a position that the worshipper standing at the alta/r would 
naturally look eastwatrd^ directly along the whole length of the great reptile, and apross the dark lake, to 
the triple peaks of Ben Cniachan. This position must have been carefully selected, ajs from no otim 
point are the three peaks visible'' 

The italics are mine, as the writer was no doubt unconscious of the signification 
of stones, and I wish to show our clerical bretliren, who are so particular as to the 
eastward direction of themselves and their altars, that so also were the Ophite clergy. 
Mr Phen6 thought this Loch Nell Serpent-Mound much like that of the Egyptian 
Urceus. It remains for philologists, led on by students of faiths, to add to our stores by 
names and roots of names ; Kelts and Scots called snakes Snaigs, from Snaig to 
creep, for which the Sanskrit is Slip or Sri and the Greek equivalent being Herpo. 
In Enghsh, Nathair is said to have become Adder; but in Eskulapius’ day, or supposed 
day, the serpent became the Sar, Lord, mid Piantadh, “the painful,” the “Lord of pain,” 
the Goad and Prickw, «s well as “conqueror of pain,” or “healer” of our woes. Most 
readers on archeological subjects will remember the great Earth-formed Serpent in 
Ohio, America, known principally by the name of “Squier and Lapham’s ” who first 
brought it to notice. It is given in this Plate VII., Fig. 1, and in the previous plate 
was shown the Iowa Serpent-mound, also a remarkable one. The Ohio serpent is 
about 1000 feet long and 4 high, having, like the Loch Nell one, an altar on its head,* 
it points to three rivers, and must, on this account alone, have been- an object and 
place of the very highest sanctity; the junction or spot overlooking three streams being 
even more sacred than that which looks on to a hill of three cones, as does the serpent 
of Loch NeU. Three rivers form a Tri-Moorti of “ awful and sublime importupon 
which Moore, author of the Hindoo Pantheon,” justly dwells at some length. The 
long hill-crest on which the Ohio Serpent rests is about 150 feet wide, and 150 feet 
above the river, which here makes a re-entering angle, a situation much loved by 
Serpent and Phallic-worshipping races, as I will have to allude to in discussing the 
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“ Pternal City,” selected and loved by Pballic-worshippers, and 
l^ised by Christians. 

jfowa, Wisconsin, and Ohio seem to have been almost as devoted to these early 
iis Bretony, Sardinia, Corsica, and Britain. Figs. 7 and 2 of this plate belong 
to Bretony; the latter is a very pronounced Omphe, called “the.Tumulus of Tumiak,” 
which pipbably means Tamas or Tam-Ak, for As = Ak, the Irish agh and the 
Sun; coming no doubt from the Sanskrit Ag or Agh, Fire. The peculiar pebble, from 
a barrow at K.arle8*cant inBretony, Fig. 2, is a very common object among Armorikan 
ruins, apd seems clearly a valued symbol; it especially occurs in company with 
conical stones in kist-vaens, and all over the land, as will appear further on. Fig, 4 is 
an undoubted Linga-in-Yoni, and apparently from Gothland, as far as I can under¬ 
stand Mr Waring. Fig. 5 shows common sacred objects in Corsica, and similar to what 


we find all over the world. Fig. 6 is the Brogar Stones of Orkney, but drawn 
forgetful of its two smc-g'Ma-woJis—situation at the junction of two lakes, and a 
great conical mound like Silbury. I give the small engraving. No. 59, page 156, to 
remedy this defect, but the figure in this plate is sufiiciently suggestive, and more so 
when we look at it in the light of the remarkable monument. No. 8, in Oxfordshire. Tlie 
view of No. 8 is taken from what is locally called “ the chambered grave; ” on the 
heights behind are tumuli much as we have all around Stonehenge; and Maha-Deva, or 
a Lingam, overlooks the circle, which is 105 feet in diameter. Fig. 3 is a solar foot¬ 
print, said to be Boodha’s, on which I shall enlarge elsewhere, for the worship of the 
“Foot” is a curious phase of phallic faith. It is one of its euphemisms, like the 
“heel” and the “feet” with hair, which Isaiah alludes to in vii. 20. “ TJie Pebble,” 

Fig. 2 of this Plate VII., is no doubt connected with what the elegant writer in Good 
Words I have already quoted tells u.s, viz., that “ the worship of the Serpent and 

Serpent-eggs by Druids (and, indeed, all peoples) is a matter of history..We 

are told how they (Druids) were wont to place live serpents as symbols (of what ?) at 
the foot of the altar during the time of sacrifice,” which is still an Eastern custom. 
Scotland, continues this writer, gives us "“ various legends in which a White Snake 
figures; ” thus “ a nest of seven serpents was discovered, containing six brown adders 
and a pure white one, which latter, if caught and boiled, confers the gift of omniscience 
on the first man who tastes of this Sferpent-bree (broth), and who thereafter becomes 
the wisest of doctors. Whether this strange story is traceable to the worship of 
Eskulapius or the Brazen Serpent, or to some tradition older still, it is remarkable that 
we should find it here at all. This identical story occurs also in German folk-lore. 
“ In all old Gaelic legends great reverence was always due to the White Snake, 
which was described as the king of snakea It is still believed by some of the old 
Highlanders to exist in the land, a faith which is occasionally confirmed by the appear¬ 
ance of a silvery-grey specimen. In Ceylon a silver-white snake is sometimes found, 
which the natives likewise recognise as the king of the Cobras. The Arabs of Mount 
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oldest and most illiterate peoples—as those inhabiting the forests and hilly parts of 
earth, and with the least commercial and literary pursuits, have, we observe, the 
coarsest ideas and objects, and the most cultivated people the most refined; these last, 
if they retain the terms, spiritualise the subject or idea. 

The first and most prevalent idea is a gi-eat Male God, who to create, first “wishes” 
and then becomes dual, and “manifestin the flesh,” and in the following substantial fea¬ 
tures is familiar to every student of the second, third, fourth, and fifth streams of faiths 
especially if ho has dived into tlie subject in Asia; as Eocks, Stones, Great Stones, 
Pator, Petor, Petra, Peter, Petros, Obelisk, Pillar, Pole, Polls, Column, Tower, Toth 
or Hermes, El, and II; Ea, Ram ; and reversed, Ar, Mar (Mars); A, Ab, Al, Ak, Ka, 
0, Ob, or Op, Om, Pi, &c., &c., with many more similar. All these are, separate or 
<-.ombined, used to denote the Lingam, and often the Linga-in-Yoni, and Fire, Sun, 
and Serpent; or, to speak generally, tlu*, organs and powers of generation rather than 
gestation. All stones, columns, or pillars signify Sim-Stones, as the Helio-ga-balus of 
Syria and Rome, the Mudhft stone of the old Irish Kelts, &c.—but they are also 
Fire-stones or Fire-columns, for Phath, Hephestus and Vulcan are fertiliziilg Fire ; 
they are also tlie Serpent as active Passion, that which “the Man of God” can at 
once render upright and potent.* The Hebrews gave the signification of Creator to 
an upright stone; means “ a stone of strength ” (1 Sam. iv. 1), and Ehen, 

such a rock or stone as the Phallus God whicJi Cypress raised; and so we have (Gen, 
xxxvi. 23) Ehal or AiJxd, or Gaihal and Ilehal. Hor (Num. xx. 22) h a mountain; 
Hamm (1. Chron. iv. 8) is the high one; Iloreh (Ex. iii. 1), “ he that is high and firm; 
Harm (1 Chron. xxiv. 8) is “the consecrated one;” llirah (Gen. xxxviii. 1) the 
noble one, from Ilarah., “he glows or burns ” (Inman). 

It was with stones that the, patriarchs (as indeed moderns) performed circum¬ 
cision, a rite which many persons now consider was sacrificial,** and in mitiga¬ 
tion of the sacrifice of children when Sivaite faith began to yield to advancing 
intelligence—not that human saraffice had ceased among Je,ws till probably after 
the time, of Josiah, wdio tried to stop it in the valhjy of Hinom. This is clear' 
even according to the tribal account; and as about this period most of theii' 
“ history ” is believi'd to have; been maimfac,turcd, or mas being 'ptit together, we feel 
well assured that they W(!rc then weeding out all barbarous and lowering tales of 
their race ; and hence, perhaps, the origin of this story of the Hinom practices being 
then put down. My views here are amply home out by the Lectures of the learned 

^ “ The Serpent-Charmers in Africa are able to ton, who, in a paper on Dahomey—read before the 
render Serpents as rigid as a stick. They effect Anthro. Soc. in 1863-4 (Jour., p. 318), stated, I 
this by’ touching the head in* a certain manner, think, more correctly, that it is performed to pro- 
which causes a cataleptic stiffness. It appears to tract the act of Venus.” He found it universal 
be a phenomenon of hypnotism .”—Origin of Man- with men, and common with women by the excision 
kmd^ p, 22, by M. A. Balliol.—London, 1872. of “ what old authors called the Fms et acaturigo 

- It may have a sacrificial and sanatory character VeneriaJ^ I fear truth compels us to att^ich an 
in some cases^ but my own enquiries lead me to Aphrodisiacal character to the mutilations of this 
agree with tlie great traveller, Captain K. F. Bur- highly sensual Jewish race. 
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Bishop of and “ Physician on the Pentateuch,” one of Mr Scott’s scries, k 

study of the names Hinom (Hemon in Sanskrit is Mercury, the Sun, or Sun-pillar) 
Hevites, Hittites, Perizites, Jebusites, and such aborigines, would no doubt elicit much. 
Bryant (ii. 199) told us more than seventy years ago that Eva is Eph, Epha, and 
Opta, in Greek "opt, Ophis; and that Evoe, Saboe, Hues, jind Attes, Attes-Hues, 
were all titles of Dionysus, who was peculiarly called "rjjf, and his priests Hyades and 
Hyantes. Abadir—the name of the stone which Saturn’s wife. Ops, substituted in lieu 
of one of the sons whom Saturn wished to devour—was called Ahader, which is simply 
“Ob-Adur, or the Serpent-God Orus;” and here (1. 478) Bryant gives us that graphic 
coin of a tree encircled by a serpent between two conical stones which Python is kissing, 
whilst below is a dog pointing at a Concha Veneris. The principal picture in the plate 
is a nude man with a feather springing from his middle, a cone in his hand, and cobra 
on his forehead, kneeling before an upright serpent on a mass of rock, whilst under¬ 
neath is the title “ Ophis Thermuthis sive Oh-Basiliscus Algyptiacm cum sacerdote 
supplicante,” showing us clearly that this Basileus had to be worshipped nudely, and 
also giving the meaning oi feathers and cones, Tliese iu-e all seen in my Plate XIII. 

The word Pe-or signifies to open, and knowing that Pi, P or B or Fi all signify 
the mouth, wedge, or Serpent, we see in Pi-or, the Sun, Darter or Goad, or that which 
opens; and hence Peor is usually now translated as “ the opener of the hymen or womb,” 
hut occasionally signifies the act of opening. The female principle of P, whetlier Phallus, 
Sun, or Serpent, seems in Egyptian and Phenician dialects to have been softened in 
sound by the letters V, E, and N, as in Eve, Ev-a, Eph-a, Nep, Cneph, and Kan- 
Oph-is, or Lord-Serpent, Lord of Fertility; and hence Water, which we call Kanopus. 
Pi-tan, Pe-ten, Pi-ton, or Python, are all one word which, like its Sanskrit (*(]uivalcnts, 
signifies “speech,” because a mouth-piece of the oracle, or “God the Speaker.” Hence 
probably we have Phar-doh from Pi-ora, Pi-Ra, or Pi-Ar, tln^ mouth-piece of the Sun; 
for the “ voice of a king is the voice of a god,”—and kings and people generally call 
themselves after their gods and faiths. It is possible that we do not yet know enough 
of Egyptian vowels and the construction of woids to determine this name, for as the 
people were great Fire as well as Sun-Worshippers, the word Pharaoh, which is reduc¬ 
ible to Par-AO, may signify a follower of, or leader of those following Pur, or Fire- 
cults. It mf'^y be from Pur and Rd,, Fire and Sun, which are also doubtless the roots 
of Pa/rthia, a country great in Fire-worship, and which had four raonarohs, called 
Phra-Ortes, in the third century B.c.* Media had a king Phra-Ortes in 656 b.c. The 
founder of the ancient city of Pharae, Pharaiates, or Pharates in Messenia, men¬ 
tioned by Homer, was Pharis or Paris, the son of Hermes, that is Priapus, whom the 
Orphics identified with Dionysus Helios, &c.—the Attics with Konisalus, Orthanes, and 
Tykon, and tl^e Italians with Mutunus, or the personification of fructifying energy. ^ 
No great stress or importance in this study of old faiths need, in general, be attached 

^ Phra-hat is the name of the impression of Boodha’s foot^ and Phra here means Creator or Former. 

^ Priapus^ Smith s Clas. Die. 
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to double letters, as double Xs, rds s's, or h's, nor to the h after consonants, nor the 
Greek softened and aspirated p, as ^ instead of ir. Scholiasts and copyists have here 
very much pleased themselves as the cockney does with his h’s. Hebraists writing 
Hebrew words in English constantly give double letters where the original has only a 
single one, which no doubt the Phenicians and Greeks, also did, as well as they soften 
and aspirate p’s according to their fancy of the original; and especially so in words like 
Phallus, which scholars tell us has no original Greek connection. The Greeks were 
not only a very imaginative people but inveterate punsters, and seem to have been very 
free in this respect in regard to the very phallic symbol which in early Hellenic days 
was much more significant of that charm hanging from the neck of Apis (PL XIIL 9) than 
<i>. This is the 0 with the pillar through it, and in Fig. 99, iv., 1 -4, we see the same idea 
as Eg)^t expressed probably some thousands of years before. All embrace the idea of 
the male triad, and also of the heart, the Ait or Ain, organ of heat or passion, and 
therefore of the Lingam and Yoni, over which, as elsewhere appears, it was and is the 
proper orthodox covering, till tin; Pallium and Toga Virilis of the male, and Stole of the 
female, took its place. The shape of such a heart was, however, rendered more pointed 
or Lingam-likc than we at present usually see. 

Now, in getting rid of the Greek <d, we arrive at the all-important conclusion, that 
Pallas is Phallus, Palestine Phallastine, and therefore that PaUas-Athene is the 
Lingam and Yoni Deity; which enables us to connect many names and ideas. 
Fortunately the Latins and Syrians did not adopt the Greek orthography, preferring 
the Egyptian mode of spelling the God’s name, and calling their God, or his “ moun¬ 
tains of light,” by such names as Pala-tinc, Pe-on, or Pe-or. This last was the high 
mountain adjoining the holy Nebo, or conical hill, on which, says legend, the ark had 
a place built for it where it long remained, and to which the two solar-named men, 
Bal-ak and the priest Ba-al-am, went and sacrificed rams and bulls. The Is-ra-els, 
as we may imagine, freely worshipped this Ba-al-Pe-or, though the writer of the story 
(Num. xxii. and xxv.) says that Jhavh killed on this account 24,000 people with a 
plague ; the “evil-doing ” was their joining themselves to Midianitish women. David 
also gave the name of Ba-al-Pe-ra-zim to a place where his Jhavh gave him a victory 
(2 Sam. V. 20), and Isaiah calls probably the same place Mount Pe-ra-zim (xxviii. 21). 
We know now that Beth-el, Beth-Dagon, Bcth-Ba-al, Beth-Peor, and Beth-Shemesh 
(all the h’s may be dropped) had the same general signification, viz., i/ie Sun-God, 
God the Lingam, or the Organ by which the Creator Acts. So Beor is but a variant 
of Peor, which Gesenius tells us was “ a Torch,” and Furst “ a Shepherd; ” thus 
showing us why torches or candles are used, and why priests are called “ Shepherds.” 
Now in turning to Genesis xlix. 24, 25, we learn that Israel’s ‘^Shepherd ” is Israel’s 
“iS^onc,” and further that there is no necessity here for inserting the word “God, 
the clear meaning being that “ the mighty stone of Jacob,” J;hat is his Ilfaha-deva, shall 
bestow “ the blessings of the breasts and of the womb,” and “ of the heavens,” and “ of 
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the deep,” that is of the sun and earth, or of Osiris “ the heavens,” and of Isis “ the 
abyssall blessings which it was the special province of such a deity as this Stone, 
Rock, Tsur, Adon, or Ba-al, to provide. He it is “ who begat thee,” and “ whose work is 
perfect ” (Deut. xxxii.), and they must not neglect him if they would have abundance of 
offspring. The Rock Stone, Elohim, Jehovah, and Jah-Jehovah, are all the same with 
this ignorant tribe, for they proclaim that there is no rock in comparison with their Rock- 
God ; “our Elohim,” the “Rock of Ages,” and “ Jah-Jehovah” (see page 103, ante.) 

It is of importance to notice the fact of Beor or Peor being a torch, as well as a 
high and conical hill. We are told it was “a torch or piece of burning pine-wood 
or other straight thing.” I show it as commonly given in religious hieroglyphy, in Fig. 
99, foot of columns iv. and v., page 228, in connection with a zone and crescent. The 
flaming pine-torch was the emblem of Kama or Cupid, and a necessary accompaniment 
of all phaUic gods and their processions. Pe-on was the God of Light, and Pe-or held 
to be his abode. Pe-on-ians were an important Thracian nation, sometimes called 
Pi-orians or Pi-erians, and Great Sun, Lingam, Serpent, and Fire-worshippers. Bryant 
thinks that the Porus, whom Alexander fought in the Punjab, was so named from the 
worship of Pi-or.' P'ur was an Egyptian or Kaldian word, says Plato ; and from the 
solar Pi, come all names such as Pior, “ Piambo,” and “ Pionius the martyrPi 
is freely changed into Pa, our contraction for father, and as in Pacomius, the “ Pamylia 
Sacra,” or rites of the Egyptian God Pamyles. 

Pi-ades, afterwards Hades or Ades, was a title for the sun, and from this, in Pur or 
Pir, comes Pur-ain or Pirene, any fire-fount or Ignis fans, as that of “ Virena ” in Cam¬ 
pania, showing how well the Latin knew the Fire or Vir that was meant, for “ Vir,” says 
Littleton, is “ the Phallus.” Had he not understood Fire as passion, he would of course 
have used quite a different word, or called this Pir-ene, as we do, merely a thermal spring. 
The Greek misled him, however, a little, just as he has done some of us, into softening 
the Egyptian P into F; and hence, though we see in our Latin dictionaries, Palas, a peg 
or pole, yet we have Phalae, “ high towers,” Phallus, “ the article carried at the feast 
of Bacchus,” and such like. Still the Latin'seemed to look upon Ph when applied to 
phallic lore, as a mistake on the part of tlie Greek ; and we therefore observe that the 
Latin never softens the P in Pi-lum, a pestle, nor in Pila, the mortar, and these are 
Words of crucial significance as the bread-makers. The priestly hat used at the Satur- 
naUa was the Pileus; and hats are very important ancient symbols, as I have already 
shown at page 185, and will yet have to enlarge on. 

The sacred and symbolic pine was Pinus; Pinna was the same as Penna, and 
hence Penetro, Penetrabilis, Penetralia, ^the “ dii Penates (which should be 
distinguished" from the “ dii Penetrales,” as the former only includes the Lingams, and 
the latter both Penates and Lares), Peniculus, Penis, Penu, and Penus, which last has 
also the meaning of Sar, Sir,* Lord, Master, and Bread-Giver, or Preserver of Life, hence 
1 Indian writings call Porus, PAru or P^rsM, which signifies “ the Soul” or “ Mankind Pur- 
iehja is an “ epithet of Fire : ” all such words come from Pri, " to be busy or active, to protect, to fill, to 
be able hence “ Vir," the Phallus, as Littleton says. 
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Saviour or Kedeeraer. Ovid speaks of Pi-tan in Aeolis (Met; Vii. 357), as vre still 
speak of Patans in India. The Ohi-ci were the Pitanatae who had Serpents in all 
temples, as our Indian Patans still have. The roots or earliest objects of man’s faiths 
are in general the origin of all tribal and national names and rites. 

It is important to notice here that the original name for the Latian Jupiter was Pur, 
which shows why the Greek Ph or <p was used instead of P with an aspirate. Bryant and 
Holwell tell us that “ in time P’ur was changed to Puer, the deity of Fire, whose priests 
were Pueri; and because many of them selected for that office were handsome youths 
Puer came at length to signify any young person. “ History,” the Eev. Wm. 
Holwell adds, “ shows that it had no relation to Jupiter’s childhood.” “ It was a 
proper name and retained, especially among the people of Prseneste (Pi-ron-es) who had 
been addicted to the rites of fire.” “ They called their chief god Pur, and dealt par¬ 
ticularly in divination by lots, termed of old Purim.”' In Gruter there are inscriptions, 
“ lovi Puero.” Lucretius says that Puer was originally Pur.* This word P’uri of the 
ancient Latins, is said by Bryant and Holwell to come from the Kaldi ms. Ur (p. 356). 
The Greeks therefore spoke of Prutanis, and every Praetor had a brazier of live coals 
carried before him to denote that he was a P’ur-tf>r. In Hebrew and Doric Greek, 
Puer is Poir, a youth or a maid (Littleton), and it may be that Pu in such words as 
Pu-dendum, Prae-pu-tium, &c., may come from this root, Fire or desire. P or b has in 
Hebrew two sounds, being Pi sharp, and F as in Joseph. It is only interchangeable 
with 3 and D, Beth and Mem. In ancient Hebrew it was written 1 . The following 
words are suggestive, and should be borne in mind by him who studies faiths. 

Ki?n Palea or Pallu —a distinguished one. iiys Bol, Bel, Bull, The Creator. 

Phra (P’ra) the Sun of Egypt, so also Poti-phera and Poti-phar in Koptic. 

Parah (P’-ar-?)—a prince, leader, one who causes to be fruitfiil. 

Phegor-Peor—Priapus, as Belfhegor the deflowerer— 

Ki>B Pala—He splits, or is distinguished. Sausk. Man. Arabic Fal, Fale, col. Tale. 

ni>B Palac/i—He splits, ploughs, and cultivates. Organic root b Pi to Create. 

Palal or Df>B Palas or Palash c>i>B,— He tears or breaks through, words com¬ 
mon to Phenician, Syriac, and Ethiopic. {13 Pal or Bal, the strong One. 

•]^B Palak—He is round or plump, probable origin of a coarse Saxon word. 

In Greek we have Pallo or Palo, to “ shake” or “ hurl” a missile ; Pallas or Minerva, 
a sakti of a Phallus ; and faXrn Phales, the fig-tree, from which Phalli were made. The 
word Phallus, no doubt, survives in the Pales or Palus of Latin; German Pfahl ; 
and Pale or Pole, as May-pole, in English : a>axxjf, Phallos, having no independent mean¬ 
ing in Greek, is thought to come frome^D above, that is from a Kaldi root. We 
have a word of similar import in 1 Kings xv., 13, viz., Miplet-zet, or Miplet-zeth ns!)BO. 
the Ashera; or, as Bagster’s bible-margin better describes it— “Simulacrum Priapi,” 
which the queen mother Maakah made, and so persistently worshipped. An older 
language than Greek gives the same results, for Phal in Sanskrit signifies to burst and 
1 Virg. JEn. vii. 679, and Holwell, 355 ; Cic. de Divinat. 1. 2. ^ L. ,41., v. 1020. 
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prodw^ J hence Phalla, Bhala, or Bala, is a name of Siva as the strong producer, the 
plougher and' ploughshare, which is also the Nishdn or “ mark ” of man, such as 
Greeks used to put on Hermi when they feared the sex would otherwise not be clear. 
S6 the great kings and chiefs of the East used to affix the ploughshare to their 
mandates, in those days when it and the sword were better understood than the pen. 
I give in page 233 Fig. 105, II.-4, among a number of very common and significant 
hieroglyphs, the sign-manual of the ploughshare, and beg attention to other figures 
here afe the old church bell and Jleur-de lis device, so common in church archi¬ 
tecture ; the crosses, crescents, and pillars over them; the so little disguised Greek 
Alpha and Phi; the phallic helmet with, as in India, the faces of a Triad of Gods on, 
as it were, the glans; the sun \)r orifice in the triangle; the double triangle with 
the reduplicated yoni-idea in the Omega-Yiko re-entrance; the vase, the full acorn, 
and plan and section of the orthodox Eoman clerical hat, which is also that of 
the Bouns or sacred cakes, see foot of cols. i. and ii., and figures page 185 : aU these 
are speakingly illustrative of the ancient faiths, and the proclivities of modern ones 
which adopt these symbols. 

Bala, as in Bala-Rama, is in .these days generally translated as only the “strong 
Lord," but Bala-Rama signifies the strong fertilizing sun; Phool is a variant of 
Bal, and is a child, a flower or blossom. Palc-mon or Pale-on was Dio-nysus, and 
Heraklcs and Neptune; children were sacrificted to Palemon (Holwell, p. 319), which 
shows us that he was Siva or creative energy. Neptune as Poseidon was also P’oseidon 
or P’osiris, the sun. Let us look further at names connected with Pator, Pador, 
Fader or Phader, Petre, &c. Petah was an Amonian or solar term of honour, as in 
Ped-phra and Petc-Sukus, the builder of the solar labyrinth. The priests of the oracle of 
AinonM’'ere perhaps the first who were called Pater®, because, said after ages, they each 
carried a silver basin, which Bryant shows was a complete error (I. 307J. The oracle 
had 80 Pater® who supported the image and boat in which it was carried ; “they 
only moved as the Divine inspiration led them,” which probably gave to the Jews the 
idea of leaving their ark to itself, or rather to the milch kine, as stated in 1 Sam. vi. 8. 
The PetipharcB were also called Paterae,' Sacerdotes Apollinis, and the high priest 
got gradually called the Peter and Pator; the “most famous oracle of Apollo in 
Lukia was called Patara;” and the “ Patra of Achaia had the same import, continues 
the far-seeing Bryant, who only lately began to be understood, and whose value 
is stm little known, for the ancient cultus is hidden even yet from Europe. Bryant 
here justly remarks : “ I should imagine that the place where the false prophet resided 
was of the same nature,” which it was ; for Pethor, Poor, or Pethora was indeed, as we 
now all so well know, a veritable PriapuS {Num. xxii. 5). “ Baalam had by the king 

of Moab been appointed chief Petora ” or high priest, and his rocky cone so sacred to 
the Venus of Arabia, w’as by Romans called Petra, though by the natives Rath-Alilat 
(Bryant I. 311). Pe-tcus the father of the great Athenian king—Menestheus (god-man) 
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was the grandson of Erek-theus, the golden serpent and god-man, the son of Vulkan.’ 
He was carried about in a chest representing Ceres. His name is very suggestive, 
signifying he who tortures, splits, grinds, or makes bread, if we may take the liberty 
of using the Greek K for ^ ; which they were very free in doing, as well as in the case 
of *• P, and (» Ph,—causing the unlearned, especially in Europe, to stumble griev¬ 
ously. The p, I have elsewhere and pictorially shown, contains an evident double 
entendre. It was a common form of Charm and amulet, and is so seen to hang from 
the neck of Apis ; the bar or shaft when not vertical was a nail, spike, or thorn, and 
therefore the whole a Linga-in-yoni; otherwise, the male triad, see my Plate XIII 
where both amulets, as usually seen on the Apis, are given. The priest, or Ram-phan, 
Greek Eamphas, was called Pata, and so all priests ixv&Patas, Paders, or Padres, words 
which go back to much beyond Latin days, to Pater as the father or Generator; Patria, 
the place of generation or native country—a feminine form, as the former, usually before 
the days of statuary, figured as the penates or male form. Saturn was called by Eomans 
their most ancient Pater, and his priests, Patres; but thousands of years before Eome the 
ancient Amonian Petors used to dance round the Amonian Fire-Shrine, holding in their 
hands their holy Petaurum (Petor-Am, a kind of pole or phallic symbol), this in honour 
of the Sun,* which appears to have been the origin of “ the Pyrrhic-dance,” wrongly 
fancied to have been named after Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles; for of course the word 
simply signifies a Fire-dance, or dance to or round a fire, which is still common in Asia; 
and elsewhere. Bryant says that this “ Egyptian dance was in honour of Hermesor 
Maha Deva, and “ was called Betarmus, a compound of Bet-Armes, or Armon, more 
properly Hermes and Hcmion; Bet among the Amonians denoting a temple,” as we 
know it was from the very earliest to the latest periods of Jewish story. Petra 
was in the most ancient times always a sacred object, but not necessarily a stone; it 
might be an omphe. “ Thus Olympus near Pisa, though no rock but a huge mound 
or hill, was of old termed Petra, as relating to Oracular influence ; hence Pindar, speak¬ 
ing of lamus (from Ham, the Sun)—who was supposed to have been conducted by Apollo 
to Olympia—says that they both came to Petra EUhatos upon the lofty Kronian mount, 
“ which jS'Zfhatos, Bryant explains, signifies Eli-Bat or Solis domus vel templum, as well 
as the actual Deity there worshipped.” In this word we have the origin of our 
Elizabeth, for the house or temple of a god is always a woman or ark. The temple of 
Elis had a Petra. Pindar says the Delphic Pytho was a mTpakta Petraessas, and in the 
adjoining capital, Orkomenians all worshipped a Petra which fell from heaven;® and 
so from Euripides we learn that the sacred cavern of the Akropolis of Athens “ was 
called PetrcB Makrce, Petree Kekropice, which, by-the-bye, reminds us of that most 
ancient of sacred things with all peoples, “ the Abyss,” or cave, revered alike in this 
Akropolis, as by Jews on Mount Moriah. All goddesses like Ceres sit or rest upon a 

^ Clas. Man., p. 87. 

^ Bryant I. 356. This Petaurum is often mentioned by Roman writers, and appears to have been 
latterly used as a leaping pole, a suggestive article, especially when we remember what the Keltic heav¬ 
ing j and Uapings signified. ^ Pausanias quoted by Bryant, I. 36. 
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Petra 5 and the Jewish Jehovah rested on various Petras from Sinai to Zion. “lu 
short,” says the orthodox Bryant, “ tlx&re is in the history of every Oracular temple some 
legend about a stone, some reference to the word Petra," and is it not so still ? Does 
not Petros still rule from the seven hills, sitting the acknowledged head of a very phallic 
and feminine form of worship, and kissed and bent down to by the most civilized people 
of even our day 1 The Scholiast on Pindar identifies the Sun with Petra; because, says 
he, the Petra fell from the Sun as did the Lingams, or Petra), which were shown at 
^gospotamos, and at Abydus; and hence the legends about Tantalus, sitting 
under the fear of the Stone (Sun-Stone) falling on him, up to his chin in water and 
surrounded with fruits, yet perishing of hunger and thirst (B. I. 366). The cause 
of identity of Sun and Petra is, ot course, the fact of the Lingam being the organ of 
the Sun as regards his means of causing fertility; so Mithras, as the Sun, is called 
“ the deity of the rock whose temple was a cavern ; ” even the cavern is called at 
times Petra. At Milan, an ancient inscription tells us of “ a dedication ” termed Her¬ 
cules in Petra, and we know that Christians were forbidden “ ad Petras vota reddere." 
The tree-stem, being a Lingam, was a Petra, as also the Sun ; and therefore Zeus’ tree, 
the oak, was called Sar-On, or Sun-On. Neptune was called Poseidon Petraios ; Jove, 
Zeus, Patro-us; Vesta was Patroa; and “ gods were generally termed hoi ■jrarfioi and 
9 a.Tfuoi’’ which in later days came to be called DU Patrii, and erroneously thought to be 
only “ the gods of one’s own country.” As Petra was the Sun, so was it, whether as a stone 
or deity, called occasionally by the name of El-Aphas, or Sol Dens ignis ; and by the 
Amonians El-Apha-Ba-al, in which we see no doubt the origin of the name of the 
celebrated shrine of Elephanta near Bombay—a cave which has seen in it all the 
worships of man down to and including Christianity, report says ; but where the 
Petra or Lingam has again, and long since resumed its sway. The Elephant form of 
the hill is untrue and absurd. 

A town was usually called after its greatest god, as were the ofierings after him to 
whom oflfered ; hence offerings to Petra were named Patrica, which was natural; for 
offerings in Bouns or cakes of flour, oil and honey, &c., were formed into symbols of the 
god-idea, which we see were therefore always phallic or umbilical, this being the form 
Egyptians, Asyrians, and Jews delighted in ; see Jeremiah xl. 18-19, li. 19. as well as 
Baruch v. 43, and Herodotus. Notice also that this worship and offerings are closely 
connected with prostitution, as we should term it ; but which, by the principal body of 
devotees, was merely considered a sacrificial offering of their bodies to the deity repre¬ 
sented by the sacred cakes, or as the Greeks said Pituria. These offerings were made 
alike to Mithras as to Osiris, and to all gods from Meroe to the mountain-wilds of 
Armenia ; aye, to furthest Himalaya nnd over all the plains of earth. 

I must again remind my readers that P and B, Phi and Bhi are interchangeable, 
and that Pi in general has the signification of an oracle, or mouth, and B of a 
Iwuse or temple; that tine is “ a place,” and in very ancient terms, “ a holy place ” 
or altar; and that teus, seus, or theus, are generally holy affixes, as for god, or god¬ 
like men; in regard to H, we may usually omit, or only aspirate the P, T, B, &c.. so 
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Phoibus, the Sun, becomes clearer to us if we spell it Poibus or P6-hus ; for we then see 
its apparent connection with Pe-us, the “all-seeing” Skythian god, usually called 
Pa-Pem, the “all-seeing Father.” Phego-neus was Jove presiding over his oaks and 
beeches. In Pysikus, the Greek Physicus, we have him who presides over all nature 
and her works, who at Pisa was called Pi-seus or Pis-eus, whence Pistor, the 

baker (Clas. Man., p. 14), “Bread-Maker or Win¬ 
ner,” THE Lord, the God of Beth-lehem, of which 
this is the practical personification in Southern 
Barma; and much chaff and banter have I heard 
going on beside him, as the young women plied 
their daily avocation, and so kept up the life of the 
household. These labourers were truly “ Ladies ” 
or Bread-distributors,” as the Lord signifies 
“ the Bread-supplier.” This grinding column is 
the sacred palm-tree, from the centre of which a 
spindle projects ; the grist is the result of the tritu¬ 
ration caused by the hard rind-wood of the 
palm set in action by the young girls who insert 
a cross-piece and thus form this machine into a 
sacred Tau or “ thing of life,” nay a “ God of Life 
for this Dei Machina is actually worshipped, espe¬ 
cially in India, at stated seasons as a deity, when 
it is carefully furbished up, cleaned, and coloured. 
I have even seen it clothed, but these good Bar- 
mese Boodhists do not go so far as this. The usual Indian form of the Beth-lehem is a 
regular Linga-in-Yoni, on which fits the upper feminine part; and as this is a most 
common form of “ a holy hill,” it would almost seem as if rude early peoples had taken 

the idea of their Mount Zions from it, 
and seen in the creative organs the 
double signification of my Lord and 
my Lady. Col. Forbes Leslie gives 
us, in his Early Races, this sketch of 
a very sacred mount at Karnak, in 
which we have a perfect similitude 
of “the Lord,” “the Bread-maker,” 
and many similar mounts will occur 
to all archeologists and be seen among my illustrations. 

This following-up oV the religious idea from the small sacred gem or church 
relic, to its exaggeration in large natural objects as hills and rocks, is one 
universally adopted in ancient faiths and not unusually in modem; so that 
we axe justified by practice and theory in seeing a Linga-in-Yoni in Stone¬ 
henge ; in the Tripod in the cleft or yoni of Parnassus; in the Petra of 
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I'upiter Amonium in the Libyan desert; as well as the mere Lingam in the lofty 
peaks of Maha Deva in Central India and elsewhere, and in this Kamak mound. 
Here there was very probably an argha or yoni, for we know that phallic and then Solo- 
phallic worshippers continually met at this place for sacrifice, <kc., which “ £6c.” em¬ 
braces many things, such as most writers on these subjects very broadly hint at, viz., as 
to cowioci. Dr Inman tells us that a medical friend of his in India actually 
observed a small village emblem made use of to repnisent “the solemn sacrament” which 
Creation requires, and gives us these not uncommon Hindoo forms of the emblem so 
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used. I cannot confirm the statement from my own observation, though I can well 
believe it, having seen very similar acts, and been frequently told of the advantages 
attributed to actual contact with the symbol. But to resume ; for I must run through 
a few significant words which will help us better to understand the subject. 

In Ph-thas and similar names of Memphis we have simply P, with thas, which 
became with the Greeks theos, and the whole the God P ; and as P has the meaning 
of Fire or “ Mouth of Fire,” so Py-thas was Vulcan or Ool-Kan, the Lord of Fire. He 
had very phallic proclivities, wearing a conical hat and wielding a hammer called 
his “ fashioner ” or “ Creator.” ‘ One of his names was 0-pas or Op-As, two names of 
Sun and Serpent joined to pas, which may signify Pasiphae, the pacifier and mother 
of Amon. Pam-plianes is “ the all-bright one ” and Pandamator, “the all-subduing.” 
Homer and Statius caU the Graces Pasi-theae. Jupiter, like Krishna, had to over¬ 
come a Python, which we may spell and pronounce Pi-on, and then was sung to him 
the famous Pe-an. A whole State, as mentioned at page 297, was called Pi-on-es 
which means the country (Es, or Des) of Pi and On-worshippers; they were great 
aUies of Priam, from whom or after whom we have Priapus witli a fitting son Paris, 
the seducer. The king against whom Priam made war (the latter was an Asiatic) has 
also a significant name in A-ga-memnon, The A of Apollo, we may note, changes his 
nature from Poliris, “ the grey ” old god of the autumnal Equinox, to the fertilizing 
God of Spring—the youthful lover which we see in this H^a-memnon, the man of 
Goodness or Love, if we take his name from Greek, and of Fire if we derive it 
from Sanskrit. Memnon or Manes, who was called Patora, is the great King-God, 
whose statue when first gilded by the rays of the rising sun* emits music as if from 
1 C. Man. p. 64, Iliad. * C. Man. p. 286. 
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a harp, and harps and music were the female principles on which the Gods acted. 
In this Memnon touched by the solar rays we recognise the so-called " Pointer ” or Sun 
Gnomon-Stone, which is in the centre of the so-called " avenue” in the Stonehenge Druid 
circle, and over whose summit alone (see p. 281), the ray can reach the most sacred part. 
The same idea of the Sun-darter and fertilizer seems to be faithfully portrayed 
in the picture of the “ Rosary of the blessed Virgin,” which was printed at Venice in 
1542, says Dr Inman, to whom I am indebted for this rare engraving. The ray in both 

cases is fertilizing the sacred shrine. Memnon is fre¬ 
quently shown as Horns being nursed by the Virgin, 
who is then called Aurora; and his picture is then 
precisely the same as we usually see in the case of 
paintings or sculptures called “ Madonna and Child ” 
or Deva-ki (Mother-God) and Krishna. But to return 
to the prolific Ps. 

Pola was a celebrated altar, in the Jstrian town 
of Pola,® no doubt, like Jacob’s Beth-el of Genesis xxxv.; 
“ it represented Rome." Potela was the Hymen God of 
Sklavonians ; Polyhia was a name for Ceres or “ Abun¬ 
dance,” and it was Pan “ the hunter” (Nimrod) who 
discovered her cnve and so made the earth fertile. Pan 
or P An, seems to mean the mouthpiece or “ fire of An.” 
The Pan or Phan of the Orphics was “ the Sovereign 
Deity and Lord of Elements ” (HoL, 320), which his 
name Pi-an would entitle him to be called. Phanes 
in the Orphic h}Tnn8 is Protogonus, who is Nature or riuroyhia, the first-bom, Aixn or 
Justice, and also or Fate, whose origin is given as follows. From Good or Unity 

sprang a Duad, Ether and Chaos, of which Ether represents Bounds, and Chaos In¬ 
finity ; and these uniting produced Intellectuality, which sprang as if from an Egg 
generated by Night, Nox, or Darkness, and this was the “mighty first- 
begotten one” of the inefhhle Father, Goodness and Love. Phanes is the first 
“ Sceptre-Bearer ” among the great gods. Orpheus calls him the “ bull-roarer 
glorying in golden wings,”® and therefore he is Mithras; but Mithras has been 
also Ceres, who is at times the moon, the queen of generation. Porphyry 
(262) says: “Mithras as well as the Bull is the Demiurgus of the Universe, the 
Lord of Generation.” Proklus makes out that Phanes is to the world of intelligence 
what Thetis is to the sensible world. Thetis is the mother of Venus, and Protogonus, 
the father of night, who is Venus in Orpheus. Phanes is clearly a form of solar 
worship which was in high favour at Kio (Chio), the capital of (Chios) Kios, which 
lies under the highest mountain of this considerable island. ■ Phaneus was a great 
king of this island in its mythic days, and a promontory—a sure Phallic sign—is called 
I Anc. Faiths. I. 99-100. ® Class. Man., p. 371. * Hym. to Proto., 3. He is also Bel. see p. 298 ants. 
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ph ffnft UB. In ICaldi, Fan-leak is a kromlek, or stone of adoration—the Phani lephanim 
or artWCfttW sanetortim. The pillar-worshipper, Jacob, called the place where he saw 
^d “wrestled with God face to face.” and hjirt his “ thigh,” Penuel or Phanu-el, SwuD, 
The word Panah njD is in FUrst to shine, to lighten, to he 'prominent afar off, from a 
root to ghw; “ hence the projecting pinnacle or turret of a house,” and a corner¬ 
stone or. pillar; so that we here trace, by a very uncommon method, the idea of the 
Lingam being, even in most ancient Kaldia, the sun-stone and “ enlightener,” the 
Boodha, Boda, or Groad. Hence the places of enlightenment—that .is, of oracles 
in ancient times, and churches in ours—are Fanes, Latin Fannm. Ireland has still a 
Fan-Lobuis, or St Lobus’ Church, near Cork. Phancs and Priapus are identical, 
according to the Orphic extracts which Cory gives us in his Ancient Fragments. He 
is “ a dazzling fountain of splendour,” of whom, like the Jewish Jhavh or Elohim, it was 
said, long before Jews wrote to this effect that “ none had seen this Protogonus save the 
sacred night ” or womb. But we must pass on and say a few words more as to his 
spouse “ Ceres, the seed-bearer,” a name given by Orpiiics also to the first father Metis. 

Ceres, when discovered by Pan, was sitting upon a rock 
under a mount of olives, and respectably garmented as is 
not her wont; but it was winter when she always conceals 
her charms. I give this drawing of her emerging from the 
cave with a dove—lOne—in one hand, and the Dolphin 
(Salacia) in the other; whilst her equine head denotes her 
relation to Hippos, one of the Sun’s titles. I am obliged to 
Mr Marcus Keane for the engraving which he takes from 
Bryant who calls the Sun Hipp>os, and Hijypos-On, and 
tells us of many towns and places so named after him 
{II. 293-295). The Fi-galians put a statue of Demeter Rg. ms.-okheh .«««« pkom ca«. 
with a horse’s head on a niche in this Arkadian cave and then; worshi])ped 
her; so that we had there the same faith as now exists in India in the wor¬ 
ship of Mamojee, see pages 31, 72, Figures 1, and 22. The Egyptians called 
Ceres Pharia —^that is, Pi-Ar-ia, or the sun-goddess Pi—under w'hich form T show 
her in page 268, from Montfaugon. She was imaged under this title all over Egypt 
and Asia Minor, but commonly as a mere formless block of wood or stone {C. Man. 
on Ihad II., p. 113), a very common and well-considered Indian idea to the present 
moment, but one for which the people are very much laughed at and abused by 
ignorant foreigners, who do not comprehend the sigmficance embodied in the idea of 
“ formless matter ’’—that on which the Creator had first to act. Ceres was the Magm, 
Dea, the Al-jma, Ar-ma, or A-ma, which corresponds to “universal mother in Sanskrit. 
She was “the mother of,all life;” and personified nourishment, love, and all the beautiful 
traits and virtues which these speak to us concerning. The ancient Kabiri called 
her Kabiraia, or “ mother of all; ” and serpents and male symbols were sacred to her, 
■&Qd these are seen voked to her car—the ark-boat of life. If as the Sun, she was called 
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Kora, heat, or heart; if Fire, Cnidos; she was the Mylita or Mulita and Demeter, of 
Arjibia and Babylon, and in Europe “ our mother Europa.” She was Helos and Geris, 
or the Earth, Hestia in Greece, and Vesta, in Eome ; the Atys or Ko-Atus of Phrygia, 
that is, Hekate, and in Europe the very womanly Friga. When in a cave the Samatians 
called her Nia, and others Nox and Nigra, “ the dark abyss,” “ the winter solstice,” 
“ the womb of time,”—that wherein the seed slumbers and is preserved; for rfie is 
often Selene and Sita, “ the field-furrow ” and “ grain-receiver,” whose Lord is the 
plough, or Jehovah-Nissi, the “ staff ” or “ banner,” and “ comforter.” Everywhere 
she is Theba, Teba, or Boat of Life, man’s first Argos ; and was claimed as a mother by 
that old race whose history we have yet to fathom, and whom we call after their demi¬ 
god Pelasgus of mythic nomenclature, concerning whom a few words. 

The great Pelasgian race ruled in all “ Asia Minor, the Grecian Peninsula, and 
the whole of Northern Greece” certaiiJy more than 2000 B.C., says Baldwin;^ and 
they, say Strabo quoting Ephoras, established the Oracles of Dodona,* so that their 
history ought to be a history of the ancient faiths. There seems no questioning that this 
people sprang from Aryan races who came from the East, and it is granted also that 
the “ Greeks Were a family group of this people : ” they were clearly a remnant of the 
great Ethiopic race, and “represented a mixture of several branches of the Aryan family,” 
and to some extent, especially in the early period of their existence, “ a mixture of 
the races who dwelt in the Phenician cities of Asia Minor.” “ The Leleges were an 
important branch of this people, and seem,” says Hesiod, “to have been gathered from 
among all the nations of the earth.” “ They were much disposed to wander,” says 
Strabo, “ ready to remove from settlement to settlement, and to experience both great 
increase and sudden diminution of theh number.” 

Poseidon, who, like Dionysus and Hercules, had the appropriate name of Phale, 
or Pale-On —tlmt is, Sun-pliallus—was called the Father, and Larissa, or the Yoni, 
the mother of tin; Pelasgi; which is equivalent to the Jewish story that we are all 
descendants of Adam and Eve. The Pelasgi were undoubtedly the remains of a great 
race holding many provinces and states when Greeks came upon the scene, for we 
are told by the very best authorities that they ruled all Asia Minor, Hellas, and “ the 
whole region of Etruria; nor do we know the ultimate to which they were extended.” ® 
Long before the days of Dorians and lonians, probably before Leleges and Kaukones,^ 
they were a very numerous people, supposed to have been for a long time in a 
wandering statc.^ Their chief capital was Larissa, and they clearly loved the Yoni 
form of faiths, though no doubt the Lingam-god was also worshipped all over their 
possessions. They w'ere allies of Priam, and one of their great chiefs was called Apis, 
or the bull, whose female energy—Apia—was the cow, or earth. Th^ Apis of the 
Pelasgians, we are told, conquered the Pelo-ponnesus and called it Apia, that is, “ iheur 

^ “ Prehistoric Nation,” p. 162. ^ Strabo, vii.-vii., 10. * Pint, in Rom., 1 ; Strabo, v,, 339. 

* The Kaukones are said by Homer to have aided the Trojans. They occupied N.W. Greece and 
Asia Minor. ^ Holwcll “Myth. Die.,” 323. 
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A^, \ the Father or Bull, the Greeks termed Appa and Applms, and the 
B 0 MAK 8 MADE Apia into Pateia,* which marks a change in faith. The Memphic Apis 
vas calted at Heliopolis Mnem or Mnmis, which are Egyptian terms for Father ; and 
Apa or Ap-ta, which Greeks wrote Aphce, Aphaea, and Aphtht, were “ Amonian terms 
for fire and*the god of fire,” and for Vulcan as well as for Diana, 

The first ruler of Pelaagians of whom we know anything—and that is little, and only 
as connected with Greeks and Grecian possessions—was Inakus, who flourished about 
1875 B.C., and is put down in “ the 19th generation before the Trojan war,” He 
had a son, Phroneus (Pur-on-theus ?), who wiis contemporary with the founder of 
Sikyon—say 1850 B.c. In “ the 13th generation ” we hear of this race firmly estab¬ 
lished in Thessaly, and in “the 9th generation” (say last half of the 15th century B.C.) 
thaf“ Danaus supplanted them.” The next generation gives us Deukalion, and the next 
Kadmus. TheBikyons were called the most ancient people of Greece, and “Sikyon now 
Basilico (a serpent name), the most ancient city and kingdom.” Adrastus, says Homer, 
was their first king; and he, says Pausanias, “ wiis driven from the throne of Argos.” 
“Sikyon was particularly sacred to Jupiter and Henmles,”^ by which we may imderstand, 
to Phallic and Sun-worship. But to resume our enquiries as to the Pclasgians. 

Pegasus was the swiftness of fire, or Sun, or Zeus; he was the horse on which 
Aurora rode, and by which Bellerophon—tlai winter sun—was enabled to con¬ 
quer the Chimera. It was Pegasus, we must remember, who awoke the Muses, 
daughters of Pi-erus, as they slept in darkness on Mount Helikon—a solar picture 
similar to the first, and one very full of meaning. Now this Pegasus was one of 
Italy’s most ancient gods, whom we often see with the head of a horse and a human 
body with or without wings, that is, with or without virile power or continuous force. 
He was also often represented as a ship* or with feminine jiower, and was therefore 
Hippos or the Sun in his female energies, sis he is more especially noticed by Kelts 
in the Gaelic language. This makes Pegasus, in such a sense, Ceres or the Argos. Now 
Pelasgians are the first emigrant race of whom we know almost anything who settled 
in Latium or Italy, by which we may understand that probably Petra, or Lingam- 
loving races were on the Mons Palortine before Arkites. The Greeks called 
the Arkadians Pelasgi, saying they were Autochthones or indigenous, meaning by this 
merely a people whose past history they were unable to fathom; they describe them 
as great huntere and shepherds, loving music and worshipping Pan and Artemis in a 
very gross manner. ITie Komans knew them as a race adjoining Aigolis, whose 
capital was Argos, often held to signify “ a plain,” but only so in the same light as 
Isis is the plain, that is the mUch cow of the Nile and the ark of life. Ihe settlement 
of Pelasgo-Aryans in Italy signifies the pulling-down of Etrusco-I uranian rule; for, 
according to Mr Isaac Taylor and many learned men, Etruscans were Turanians who 
had gathered together from the Caucasian Alps and Ural mountains a Ugrik race ; 
and were in full occupation of Italy when Greeks began to group themselves together 
^ Holwell, p. 38. ® “ Class. Man.,” Iliad ii-, P- 90. ® Bryant, I., 411, and Holwell, p. 322. 
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and force Pelasgians and others to “ move on.” Rome was then an Rtmscan city, 
and those were then there who had to teach her arts, religion, and a certain amount 
of culture, as eastern Aryans had taught Greeks. I have failed in spite of all that has 
been said and written regarding the wide difference between Ajyan, Turanian, and even 
Shemitic races, to find any material divergence in their early religions; and it will 
pu^le the wisest to show me this in the worship of Aryan Benares, and Dravidian 'fripati, 
or Konjeveram. The difference, I find, when carefully considered, is only in language 
and nomenclature of the same gods, though not much in this; for if the Shemite call^ 
his Lingam-God—Aslier, the Sanskrit-Aryan named him Eswer, Eshver, or Esh-wara— 
holder of the Esh or Ash; and the Ugriks, Turks, Finns, Etruscans, and such Turani¬ 
ans, jEsar^ or Es, that is Esh, he whom the Teutous called jEsir; most ancient Ved- 
antists, Asur or Asuru ; Siberians, Asa ; Mongols, Es-an, and Yeniseian, and most 
ancient Ugriks, Ais, Eis, or Es, which in the language of India means sexual enjoyment. 

The roots or words AM, LA, AL, AR, RA, EL, &c., are common to Egypt, 
Arabia, and Asia ; and the Ldt or pole of India, whence we have gained so much 
knowledge, is but the Lav of the Etruscans, liy the light of which word Mr 
Taylor helps us to read much. Lars, he thinks, in the most ancient times had 
very masculine significations, but I fancy, like Sar the Sun, it was a dual god. Lars 
and Larissa are names which old geographers show to have been not uncommon over 
all the countries from Katch and Goojerat to the valleys of the Tigris, Euplirates, Nile, 
and Tiber. Thus Mr Taylor claims for the Etruscan Tatars—whilst tairying on their 
westward way from high Asia, on the upper lands of the Tigris—the founding of the 
city of Resell or Rhescena; Etruscans called themselves Jiasennas, and it is clear 
Ras had the sigiiification of Lam, for this Itasen Xenophon calls Larissa, and so 
we see that the city these Rasens founded afterwards on the Tiber—known to Roman 
story as Vulturnum or Capua—was by Dionysius called Lariss.* It is clear that in the 
very earliest times a dual or feminine deity was here in the very spot where Lars or 
Lares and Penates were yet to be so famous; nay, that a Lars, Lares, or Larissa was 
l^ding some 4000 years ago, and at the same period on the Tigris and the Tiber. L, 
.says Mr Taylor, quoting Kasem Bey’s “Turkish and Tatar Grammar,” “is the sign of 
the passive in Tatar languages,”^ and we know that P or Pi always denotes 
activity, fertilizatiou, or irritation. In Lukian inscriptions, says Taylor, La’da 
means wife or lady, which with Etruscans was Larthia; the dead, quiescent spirits or 
Menes were called Lemures, Larvae, and Lares, a fact we would expect, inasmuch as 
woman is the passive princqde—Nox or Diirkness. The Turks, who are also of Tatar 
origin, give us “Li-nmm as signifying maternity or maternal;” Larva we 
know to be spirits of evil, and Lares, spirits of good ancestors, the Etruscan root 
Lar signifying great ones. It is clear that La is usually the feminine prefix, as P, 
Pa, or Sa is the male, as we see in Sar, Sun, and Pader, father, &c. Lars is still a 
personal name among Romans and Lapps,* and as 1 and j or dj are interchangeable, 

^ See the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s Etruscan Researches, Lou., 1874. * Do., p. 375. ® Do. p. 289. 

* Klemm, quoted by Taylor, p. 123. 
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have Lar bjecoming Jeru and Tjar in Samojedic forms, and Tzar (Czar) as king in the 
Kusidan tonghe. In Finnic, S^er is “ high ” and Suur great, which in Hungarian 
l)ecomeS Ur, “ a lordand wandering north we find Esthonians calling their God Tar, 
and the WogvTs, their God and heaven Tarom, which no doubt accounts for that heavenly 
gpot Tara in Ireland, and the Taras, stars, or heavenly tenants of all Europe and Asia, 
and also the Polynesian God Tarao, Keltic Tenarus, &c. Pe-lides, one of the names of 
Achilles (Ak-Il or Sun-god), after his father Pe-leus who begot him on Mount Pelion, 
was a god of Larissa, and called like Jove the Laris-seus, which here signifies “ the 
God of the Lares ” or citadel of Argos—womb or Pudendum.* Larissa was one of the 
names of Minerva, she of the Ahro-polis ; who, as tbe mother of Pallas, was the 
Palla-Dium, with spear in right hand and frog, us water, in the left. A grosser form 
of Palla-dium than this, however, would be that prize which the Greeks set before 
themselves as worth all their trouble and losses in the Trojan War, and this they say 
they gained. Of course that Palla-dium was a Maha-Deva, or perhaps a Linga-in- 
Yoni. Its Mythic history is similar to what we find in India and elsewhere ; it was 
said to have fallen from heaven close to the god Ilus, and was therefore called Ilium 
—^he of the Sun, or “ Sun-stone.” Herodian says it fell at Pes-sinus in Phrygia* 
(Friga ?), which is less difiicult to comprehend. The vestal virgins were alone allowed 
to guard the Palla-dium, whose sacred fu*c they had to re-light on the 1st of March an¬ 
nually from Sol’s own rays by putting tinder into a concave mirror or highly-polished 
cup, or by the friction of two pieces of wood of the fig-tree, which, as before said, was 
appropriately called PaZa/ This mode of lighting is still customary in the East, being 
also the method which the Mexicans and many otluu- far Westerns adopted ; and my 
readers will remember this Fire was that of Passion, and in no sense whatever that 
of the kitchen. In all religious matters, by Fire is meant this Holy Fire, kindled 
from heaven and sustained miraculously. 

Pelops, who has left us hLs name in Peloponnesus, was a king of Pisa, who came 
from northern Phrygia—Pi-ri-gia, or Frigia, for he was a Pe-lo-peios, very incorrectly 
translated or paraphrased as a Pa-phlagonia,n ! Ho was a favourite of the sea-god 
Poseidon, and his descendants were called Pc-lo-pi-di —and this old land gave to Troy 
and Greeks and Romans their Pala-Dium. The Palici were two Sicilian (twin) gods, 
children of Jupiter and Vulcan, believed to live in two sulphureous pools of water, and 
ever and again giving out flames and balLs of fire. Their temple acted the part of the 
Patriarch’s place of covenant,* every oath and testimony being here, we are told, the 
most binding which could be made; and thus Stones, Hot-Springs, “ Thighs,” and 
Pillars were all suitable places of “ Testimony.” 

Palce was the earliest name of the very ancient Phenician city of Tyre,® Tsur or 
Surya the Sun, which Jroints to his having been called Pale or the Lingam. Josephus 

1 “ Class. Man.,” p. 41, Iliad i. * Gen. xxiv. 2, and xlvii. 29. 

* Tz, Z and S and Ts, the Hebrew V, became with Greeks T, and they called this city Tyre and 
Tob, a solar name and a fire-tower. The Phenicians called it So and Sur, other’s Zor and Tsor j so 
^oan or Zoan became Tsoan and Taan and Tanis. 
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speaks of its King Abi-hcd, which may signify Father Ba-al. Hiram—^who built 
^lomon’s temple and many similar ones to Jupiter, Hercules, and Astarte ^—was said 
to be Ahi-hal’s son. 

At Paleste in Epirus, the Furies were worshipped under the name of tUe 
Palestines; and as Tine, Tyne, Tin, Tan, &c., is usually acknowledged to be “place," 
we hence see that hills and countries with this name denoted that they were famous for 
the worship of both the male and female organs. But it was often said to be more 
this; for we find in Mr Taylor’s Etruscan Researches; that he places Tina at the 
head of all “ words denoting the powers of heaven.” At page 132 he says Tina is the 
Supreme Etruscan deity, the Aryan Zeus, and a personification of heaven; that in 
Hungarian Is-Ten is the spirit of heaven, and in Hunnic, Turkish, and Mongolian, 
Teng-ili and Teng-ri are “ heaven’s place or heaven’s Man,” and we know that Tien 
in Chinese is the Sky or ^ky-God. Phonetically, says Mr Taylor, Thana, the 
Kirghiz Tang, and the Tatar Tan —“ Morning and Light,” is the Eoman Diana, but 
the Rasennic Tina and Thana; so that the heavenly gods Janus and Juno spring from 
a Finnic substratum. I dispute these conclusions, however, and consider Tin, Tina, and 
"Tine, merely affixes denoting place, which I deem to be proved in Is-Ten, the spirit of 
heaven, that is the Tin where Is, II, Ei, &c., dwell. In turning to the list of “ Powers 
of Heaven,” at page 153, this seems clear; all the terms. Ten, Tien, Tang, there admitting 
of the meaning “ big,” “ high,” or “ heavenly place,” or “place of light,” where some Is, 
La, Lu, Li, Ri, &c., dwells. To resume our consideration of Pals or Fals and such like. 

From Mr Taylor we Icam, at page 330, that these terms enter very commonly 
into many languages, standing for or in connection with mountains and high places; 
and to his list we may add our mountain name Par or Parah, as in the name of Pai^- 
VATi, the Queen of hills, the great Baoavati or womb of all time. 


Etruscan, 

Falae, 

Mountains. 

Ostiak, 

Pel, 

Mountain. 

Do. 

Pylna, 

High. 

Andi, 

pii, 

Mountain. 

Mokscha, 

F-anda, 

Do. 

Mordwin, 

‘P^-ando, 

Do. 

Lapp, 

Palwa, 

Cloud. 


Our Fanny of course enters into this question, and meant more than it does now: 
“AFanum originally was not a temple but a 'severed place and this word-was the 
common property,” says our Reverend author “ of the Turanian races of Italy.” The 
annual assemblage of the tribes was held at a place called Fanum Voltumna; the Sa¬ 
bines meeting at Fanum Lwinoe, and the Volsci oXFanum Artencs.^ Now Fanes, Hanes, 
Phanes, or Ph’ Aanes (all names of a deity), signified in Egypt “ the great fountain of 
light, ® from which terms'and idea, the Greeks had <pa'nu, &c. Ph-Hanes, of 

course 'mPi-An-es, or the mouth-place (Es is a place or country) of An, who may be the 

^ “ Class. Man.,” p. 391. * “E. Kea,” p. 326. ^ Bryant i. 124. Holwell, p. 195. 
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eariy great go4 of Kaldia, Ana or Oanes, or the later San or Sun, whose female energy 
was Anat or Clw)l. Fanum comes from Ph’ain-on, and this female font or Ain came 
in time t» be applied to the lord of the Ark—Bacchus, by the addition of Ak —^the Sun, 
for Mysians called Bacchus Phi-An-aJc, which poets contracted to Phanak. My readers, 
I hope, are not forgetting that P, P’, Pi, or Phi signifies a mouth-piece,so that Fhi~ain 
is the mouth of a font, and Phi-d, Phi-ala, PKile, &c., are all names for the mouth-piece 
of any god, and therefore an oracle. Both Bryant and Holwell justly insist on this, 
instancing P-ela, a city of Palestine, as so named from its oracular fountain. 

The Pelasgians, Pelishthe, or Philistines, were all the same people in the eyes of 
the Greeks as well as of the Jews ; see 1 Sam. xxvii. 7, and elsewhere. The Greeks 
called the great portion of what we know as Syria, Tsuria, Phenicia, or Palestine ; 
although the Phenicians called themselves Kenaans. Both Greeks and Jews called the 
original stock from which such races sprang, Ethiopians. By all they were regarded 
as a powerful, learned, travelled, and energetic people—unsurpassed in the know¬ 
ledge of commerce and geography, and all that such world-wide information implies. 
In the eyes of the Greeks they were iraXaierai, Palaistae, or great men of war; and 
hence, perhaps, their country was Palcs-tine, and all valiant soldiers or wrestlers, 
Palaistae, or what we in India still call Pailwans, and whom the writers of David’s 
histoiy called Pde-thites or Kere-thites, only to ])e found, they say, in Pelishte or 
Philistina. Dr Intean’s investigations lead him to the conclusion that the Pelashtlii, 
strangers or emigrants of Amos ix. 7, wore Pelasgi, who came from the north and 
peopled the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean long before the Trojan war, and 
who fought with Karians against Egypt about twelve* centuries B.c. It is of consider¬ 
able importance in the study of Phallic and Solar fiiiths, to try and clearly understand 
the position, and, as far as possible, tire ancient history of the Phenicians, as tlui 
earliest and best exponents of these faiths in the west; and tlierefore, as the leaders or 
fathers of all Pelethites, Pelishthe, Philistines, PaleAStines, &c., 1 must here dwell for a 
little on this princely people, in comparison witlr whom not only the Jews, but those 
who enslaved them from Moab in the east to Greeks in the west, were, said even Jewish 
writers (here unusually modest), in their own sight as grasshoppers; see Num. xiii, 
33 ; Joel iii. 3. 

According to Jewish writings, Phenicians were descendants of the brothers “Canaan, 
Cush, Misraim and Phut,” and of the Akakims,— so famous for strength and learning 
and descended from Anak eldest son of Area of Hebron (Jos. xv. 13). The Jews 
did not distinguish them from Hamites. The Greeks called them %>!»«/ and their 
land XHNA, “whence xva—Canaan” (Gale I. 19, 22). In regard to the Greek 
term Phoinikon, or Phenic, some derive it from Palms; and others, as Vassian, 
from Red, as where he says “ the Latins made Puniceus (red like a Pomegranate), and 
from Phainix, Pemus” (Gale I. 20); so that it is clear the word must have signified 
their god or great patriarch—a tall, red-palm-like one. The learned and severely 
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orthodox Gale, following Bochart, says the word is more likely to come from B«ii-Aiiak, 
W '33 sons of Anak, which shortened is Benak or Penak, for it was “ very usual with 
the Greehs to turn 3 into <p ” (Gale I. 24)—a fact I beg the reader to bear in mini 
Both derivations are in different senses correct, for An, Ar or Al all signify the 
♦Sun; An-Ait, is “ the fount of the Sun,” and Greece had deities called AnaJOes, who 
were worshipped in temples called Anaktoria. The Kadmians were called An-aktes, 
and both Egypt and Babylon knew of Anakims. The Greeks had a festival to Castor 
and Pollux called correctly An-akeia-Neko. Naki, and Negurs, the names of kings and 
temples, are but abbreviations^ of Anahus as Necho bf Egypt, and the Naki Roostum, 
shrine at Persepolis. An-akium, signifying a king and benefactor, is mentioned in the 
Iliad (iii.) as the name of a celebrated mountain in the Peloponnesus ; ^ whilst in the 
Odyssey (xi.), we learn that “ Tri-nac-ria is Tor-Anac,” or Anak-toria—“ the spot 
first inhabited by the Kyklopians . a name by which many cities (and coun¬ 

tries in which the worship of the gods prevailed tvere distinguished.^ Of course, Tor- 
Anak is a tower or hill of the Sun, a Mount Zion. The Jews considered the sons of 
Anak the most noble and renowned ; and where they say, as already mentioned, that 
“ we were in our own sight as grasshoppers,” they also add, “ and so we were in their 
sight.” From Gale, 1.21, we learn that Hebron was a Phenician “ fortress and strength 
for war, and Dcbir the scat of their learning—which was therefore called Kirjath Sepher 
— the. city of hooks aaA Kirjath Sauna the city of learning, or the Law.” Bryant and 
Holwell state that Phoinik or “ Phoenix was a mere honorary term compounded of 
Anac with the Egyptian prefix,” so that it meant a great man or king of men, an 
oracle or mouth-piece. Phi or Pi, of the Sun—that Koothites and Canaanites assumed 
it—^that it signified red, scarlet, the great Palm with its huge radiating sun-like leaves, 
and stalwart upright form ; which they said could bear without yielding a greater load 
than any other tree of equal girth and height, and which monthly put forth its seed. 
Thus the Mysians called Dionysus Ph'anak, and the Koyal shepherd-race of Egypt, who 
were Koothites, were entitled Phenicea It is clear then that Phenicians per sc were 
simply a noble religious sect, and not a nation. Isaiah called the Phenicians the 
“ honourable of the earth ” (xxiii. 8), whose fall, says Ezekiel, would make the earth 
tremble, but in those days they were only known as the Sanm one' and D'lW Tsurim, 
not Ashyrim or Asyrians, but a people of Isur or Tsyr, or as we say T^re, that 
wondrous Ora Regia in which we are even yet digging for the remains of this mighty 
race, as did Pythagoras, Plato, and Zeno, says Gale ; ‘ for it was in the region of Tyre 
and Sidon that all Greek philosophers got their choicest notions of religion and the 
cosmogony of things. Bryant and Holwell are agreed that from two great chiefe, 
Belus and Phenix, sprang the two great races, Belidce and Phenices, and all those 
races going by such names, from Persepolis to Britain. Granting that Phenicia is 

^ Rev. W. Hol-well’s and Bryant’s “ Myth.,” Art. Anac. * “Class. Man.,” 147, quoting Iliad iii. 

* “Class. Man.,” 320. ‘ Do., p. 28. 
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called after Phenix or Phoinix 4>o/w5, because a country of Palms in Hebrew and 
Phenician; that non Tamar (a noun masculine) and Palmyra (the city of the Sun, 1 
Kings ix. 18) was so named from the like abundant vegetation, still this does not yield 
to us the origin of the word, far less the root from which the palm received its name. 
Mr Newton tells us that “ the central object in the Asyrian ‘grove ’ is'amale date-palm, 
the well-known emblem of the Sun, Phallus and Life,”^ that all its characteristics 
as “feather-like branches and singularly wrinkled bark, are readdy recognised in 
the highly conventional forms of the religious emblem, even in the ornament of the 
king’s robe,” and in a most valuable picture which Dr Inman gives us of an Asyrian 
Phallus at page 124 of his small book. Flirst thinks that the worship at Baal-Tamar or 
Baal the Palm, was a Priapus column, in which opinion Dr Inman and Mr Newton concur; 
we may rest assured, I think, that the uprightness andfruitfulnessof the palm was the cause 
why Phallic worshippers revered it. Sankoniathon, as quoted by Glalc (I. 29), says that 
the Phenicians “compassed the world hySaturne” and Astarte; which we now sec, means 
Solar and Lunar observations. Then first great westward expedition is said to 
have been by aid of the Tyrian Herakles to Taugiers, Malta, Gedes, &c. They 
erected two pillars to him near Tangiers. Appianus (2d century A.C.) and Diodorus 
said that Phenician rites and sacrifices still obtained at the temple and pillars of Hercules 
(Gale I. 32). It is held by this learned man and Bochart that the Phenicians gave the 
name nuBK* Spania to Spain, because it so abounded with conies or ibb>, Spana; it was alsi) 
Iberia, which in Phenician signifies Termini or Bounds, Oberin, for they wished 
all people to consider this the ultima Thule ; perhaps they at one time really thought 
it was the limit of the globe. 

Their African capital they called Chadre Anak or scat of Anak, also Kartha-hadat 
ninxiviB, or Carthage, which city, says Tertullian, annually sent tithes to the Tyrian Hera¬ 
kles. Dido restored, but did not build, this very ancient cit)'. It was held to be “built 
after Utika, Atika or Otika, Np'rij;> which signifies the ancient city,” thougli it is thought 
to have followed Gedes or Cadiz. Tangiers was Tingis or Tagar un, a place of negotia¬ 
tion. It was but a small remnant of the great XHNA then, that the Jews called 
Philistines, and “ the dwellers in Canaan.” 'This great old race we may, with certamty, 
say, had some 3000 B.c. established their strong centre about Troy—Tyre and Sidon, 
and thrown off the Pe-lasgi to the north and west, and these Pe-lishtes, Pe-let’ites, 
Pelesites or Philistines to the south : we must remember that s and t are interchang- 
able letters, and that the P is only meant to be aspirated when the h is added—not 
to be made into an f. Xenophon and numerous writers tell us that Kana-an or 
Kna-an or Kenaan was the country of the P’ilistes. These were undoubtedly a 
strong maritime as well as pastoral people in the days of Abram ; and the Jews, accord- 
hig to their own account alone, were evidently nothing in comparison with them, until 
at least the days of David. Even then the unbiassed reader will see* that the P’ilistes 

- * Br Inman’s Syrnholixm, Appendix p. 128. * See Gen. xxi. xxvi. and Smith’s Bible Die. 
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retained all the country they particularly cared for, and especially all the rich low¬ 
lands; they had ports and a navy, and waged war even with Eameses III. of Egypt. 
All contemporary history acknowledges that they were not only a very rich and war- 
^e people, but excelled in the arts of peace. According to Justin, xviii. 3, they 
warred, in 1209 B.C., with the Sidonians—their brethren in the north. 

Phenicians, then, were Aryans of “ the very highest antiquity,” and of that race 
which first came to be known generally under the name of Ethiopians, Kooths, or Koosh- 
ites; but whether sprung from Kooslm-Divepa —now called Arabia, from the highlands 
of Media, or the plains of Mesopotamia, is not yet clear. One thing is certain; they were 
the progeny of those great builders of antiquity who have left to us “ vast construc¬ 
tions which astonish and perplex beholders,”^ and this in Egypt, Nubia, Phenicia, Arabia, 
Greece, Italy, and its islands, and all Western Europe, including the British Isles. It 
seems to have been they who, when springing from, or sojourning in a southern clime, 
sculptured Himyaritic hieroglyphs on all the rocks of Arabia, and shaped the precipices 
of Petra into architectural wonders; who encircled with walls of gigantic stones—still 
the amazement of all scientific builders—the sea-girt city of Euad, the ancient Arvad of 
Genesis, whose histoiy was ancient when our oldest bible story was young; and which 
was, with Karne, Enhydra, Marathos, or Martu, the centre of a civilization such as 
the world was long in attaining to after these cities sank. Martu, now Mrith or Amrit, 
is mentioned in the oldest inscriptions of most ancient Kaldi; and on its site city after 
city seems to have been founded. We have still here a vast temple called El-ma-abed 
(El-Maha-Ed ?) cut out of the solid rock, 180 feet long and 156 wide ; whilst another 
building near has ten I'ows of seats encircling an arena 738 by 100 feet which 
are mere trifles, however, in comparison with the works ascribed to this ancient 
race. In Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” where he speaks of the “ vast antiquity ” of this 
people, he assures us they were the founders of most of the towns of Western Asia, 
and itsfirst inhabitants f which is perhaps a little too sweeping a remark to make in our 
yet imperfect knowledge of the earth. Of course neither Herodotus nor any other historian 
mentions Jews, nor their bible history. The earliest notices we can get of this Syrian 
tribe is only about the ninth century B.C., in connection with their enslavement as 
one of the small tribes taken captive during the wars of Babylonians and Asyrians. In 
the disentanglement of history it has been often the fate of those to whom we owe 
most, to also most confuse us by the very importance we attach to their every word; 
and perhaps the two Eawlinsons have somewhat misled us into fancying that the Pheni- 
nicians were a Shemitic people. This idea Mr Baldwin, in his Prehistoric Nations, 
entirely dissipates; and now that we are set in the right track, the idea that they were 
Shemites or Arabs is clearly absurd; but I will not here enter into this question. 

As regards the religion of the Phenicians, Smith’s Orthodox Dictionary of the 
Bible, in Art. Phen. correctly says; “ Their religion was a personification of the forces 
‘ Baldwin’s “Prehis. Nations.,” 142. ' * Loc, cit. IV. 246. 
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of nature which, in its more philosophical shadowing forth of the supreme powers, may 
be said to have represented the male and female principles of productionthat is to say, 
the w;or8hip of the sun, planets, and fire, with sacrifices human and other, such as we 
see pretty clearly laid down by Jewish writers for their own illiterate race, when living 
in the Arabian deserts and the S 3 ?rian High-lands. Ahel, and then Set or Seth, and 
Shem, Sham, or Shams in later days, were their patriarclial gods. The name Shem or 
Shams evidently marks a change of faith from phallic to the higher idea of Tsabean- 
ism, which I think, however, only dawned on the masses about the time of David, more 
probably about the time of Boodha, when we know that all these countries were set 
into a state of great commotion by that eastern wave of thought which swept from 
the plains of the Ganges to furthest west and east. The Vedantists were scattered far 
and wide, and Zoroastrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Amites, Ethiopians, and Arabians, 
were then violently roused and began writing and sculpturing on rocks, tablets, temples, 
and obelisks, &c., over all the world of man. It was a return of that wave which had 
moved races in the 30th century, created Vedas about the 24th, sent these abroad in 
the 18th, turned pious and deep thinkers lialf-mad in the 12th, and culminated in 
Boodlia, Confucius, Pythagoras, Thales, and others about 600 years later. These 
various seasons of ferment are denoted in my Chart by Imoad, transverse, red bands. 

What has been called Arvad Civilization, looks to me suspiciously like Ar-Vedists, 
or Vedantists, worshipping Ar, or Al, the Sun ; and EnJiydra and Mar-tu may be 
Indra and Mary, or Maya ; but enough here of these interesting races and subjects. In 
what I have said I only wish to impress upon my readers, that the farther back we 
trace ancient man, so much the more clearly do we sec that his faiths arc tlK)se of my 
earliest streams, in their grossest material foians, and always 1 belitwc in the order 
in which I place these. From nations let us now return to names, and in these continue 
for a little our researches in that inexhaustible mine, the P’s. 

We have not yet given sufficient attention to that most important old giirmcnt, the 
Palla. It was in the earliest times connected with tlic arrival of puberty, and marked 
the youthful followers of the Phallicj God, whose names denote his offices, and the ideas 
formed in regard to him, viz., Elcuthcrius, the Liberator ; Colonates, the Toth or 
Pillar-God ; Hebon, the ever-young ; lacchus, the 'atasy and intoxicated one ; Ignigena, 
the Jire-horn one ; Invcrecundus, the shameless one ; Plileon, the fruitful one’’, Eectus, 
the upright one ; Oreus, the mountain one (the favorite name of Siva); Taurokephalus, 
the hull-headed, and Liber-Pater, the father of liberty and joy. 

History tells us that on the removal of the Bulla or “ golden bubble ”— the aurea 
bulla, Boss, or Heart, which covered the seat of passion, and which wars only removed 
in nature’s great’season of passion—the spring solstice—^and then solemnly dedicated 
to the Lares, the young male not only received the Toga Virilis, but had then thrown 
over him , as when the Pope creates a cardinal, ttiat much envied mantle—the Pallium ; 
3ifter which he could join the phallic processions of liis country. If we look further back. 
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however, into the history of this garment, we find that it used to he worn by women 
—matrons, not maids—probably to mark that they were under the care of a male or 
Phale,‘ that is an Adam ; or else that they were serving a phallic God, as we know is 
the wont of priests in the matter of dress. Afterwards the Pallium became common 
to both sexes, and this was at one time the case with the Toga. Eventually the 
peculiar feminine dress wfis the Stole, which, reversing matters, priests and Neoph3i»s 
adopted when worshipping a male God, as we still see done all over Europe ; though, 
by-the-bye, it is difficult to name the sex of the first and third persons of the European 
Tiinity—Jehovah as well as the Holy Ghost having at one time been feminine. 

The characteristic dress or covering of a God or God-like man, or of any very holy 
object, is a wide and sacred subject, and merits considerable investigation. In very rude 
ages the Ilwn, nhw, or picture, was, to the multitude, the “ very God ” himself, as in the 
traditional Veronika: any covering which has been thrown over Siva or Parvati, especi¬ 
ally in their ereative capacity, or when thrown over any holy, nay, valued animals 
engaged in “ the great sacrifice,” or holy act of creation, was highly valued for many 
reasons and purposes ; especially so in the case of Serpents, the creative act of which 
is a very strange phenomenon, and one very rarely witnessed. This fact as to the 
garment is stated by Dr C. E. Balfour of Madras, who also gives us detailed evidence 
regarding his seeing two holy reptiles in coitu on a moonlight night in his garden in 
India, when, he says, they formed the exact and upright shape of the rod of Eskulapius; 
the particulars are given in Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” A pallium which 
had covered such a “sacrifice” would be valued all over the east, and this is only a feature 
of that insane idea which has always made some foolish men and women, if not mul¬ 
titudes, rush to touch an altar-cloth or priestly garment, as we see down to the present 
hour when the red cloak of the cardinal sweeps through cathedral or cloister, and 
which was done, it is affirmed, in the case of Jesus of Nazareth, by the poor sick 
Gadarenes. See how Mahomedans stiU annually scramble and fight over a shred of the 
old Pallium— Kisweh or covering of the Al-Ka-aba of Meka, when that is annually 
removed at the spring solstice, and a fresh one put on. Most of my readers are aware 
that the presentation and procession of the Kisweh, in its magnificent gilded Ark or 
Mahmal, and shrouded in a beautiful and costly canopy, is one of the great festivals of 
Arabia, Egypt, and Syria. Even Mahomed wrote that the Pilgrim who touched it, 
and he for whom this pilgrim prayed, would be pardoned; and so says “ the occasional 
correspondent” of the London Times, in the issue of 19th May 1875, writing from 
Damascus. The crowds on such occasions grow mad, and struggle and fight but to touch 
the prize, whilst an incessant cry resounds along the whole route of the procession, 
“ Pray for me, 0 pilgrim, pray for me.” It would also seem as if in ancient times this 
procession was led by nud^s like that of Osiris, for to the present hour, the immediate 

suite of the Mahmal are “ a body of very holy men.stripped to the waist, 

> See p. 173, ante. 2 “ Clas. Man.,” Lon., 1827, p. 386 ; ^n. I., 385 ; Hor., 36,1. 
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wearing no head-dress, their hair long and matted, and perpetually rolling their heads 
from side to side,” all which is a very accurate description of the proceedings of Sivaik 
votaries in some of their rites, and points to the days when Ilohcd, whose image 
Mahomed broke and turned out of the Al Kaba, was Ab-Al {Ahel of ancient Syrians), 
that is Father El or the Lingam. The Imams of Persia did anciently, and do still 
honour all learned and inspired men by presenting them with a Pallium. 

I give here from Dr Inman the Alhe worn by the Roman priest at Mass ; and 
the Chasuble, or very lOnish robe which he wears as a male; both are painfully 
significant, and remind us of all those old talcs as to the worship of Venus, which 
coarse and illiterate ages delighted in. The ancient Pallium which Roman priests wore 
some four centuries ago was this plain crux ansata, but in that now adopted, we lose the 
cross bar. In this full-blown “Confessor,” taken from the Venice Missale Romamm of 
1509, we see the perfect Phallic man, whose “royal i)art”—the heful, with its tonsure as 
representing the Sun—has passed through the circle or handle of the crux, for the head 
of the Lingam is very commonly that of a man.' With this priest is the key and book, and 
all passports to eternity ; he is the oracle, nay, to millions of ignorant ones the very God 




Fig. U4.— JIOMAX ALBB. Fig. 145.— C’UASUBLK. Fig. Hfi.— ANCIENT PALl.Il'M. Fig. 147.— PKIK.ST IN ANCIENT PALLIUM. 

himself; and it is this idea which makes some of our English Eitualists teach that all 
should, in adoration of the sacerdotal office, stand up when their priest enters, and more 
especially when going towards the Sanctuary or Ark of life I Teachers and taught are 
alike ignorant, in almost all cases, of the old signification of what they do and say; and 
do not, therefore, see how necessary it is to put these old ideas and practices down: so I 
oiiist not be understood as blaming any individuals, hierophants, neophytes, or the thought¬ 
less, gay, but still often, in their way, earnest and pious souls who throng our priestly 
^ See the highly coloured ^'Hindoo Pantheon hy E. A. Rodriguez. Mad As 1841-45. 
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corteges : I merely explain and expostulate regarding what, if they only knew it, they 
themselves would esteem most odious. 

In Sanskrit we have Pal or Pala, protection, and in colloquial Hindustani, Polna, 
to nourish; hence the nourisher, protector, or Parent. In the Pallium we havh the 
symbol of spiritual or ghostly protection, as when the Pope presents to the Bishop his 
sacred pallium, and of old when we threw a pall over a corpse. So also the Palla- 
Dium gave j)rotection to the city which possessed it ; and to this hoxaihs Maka-Deva 
of every Indian city casts a strong and impervious shield around it, such as no monarch 
would presume to ignore, as none durst slight the god’s temple. Colonel Forbes Leslie 
speaks thus truly in regard to the Pales and Palilia of Kelts and ancient Italians:' 
“ We may also remember the Keltic element in the earliest Italian population, and that 
Pales appears to have been a deity of the race previous to the foundation of the city 
and the origin of the Eoman name.” Yea, truly, for Italy had Northern and Eastern 
nations abundantly poured into her. 

In Italy, flag-staffs, especially when carrying serpent pennants, are still called 
Pali; and in heraldry Pall is a cross, and a Pale or Pal “ one of the eight honourable 
Ordinaries, representing a stake placed upright.” ^ A Pale or Palisade is an upright 
stake, or the holy stauros on which sacrifices to the Lingam were aflEixed, and on which 
Christ was crucified. The Pall bestowed by the Pope “ should be made of the wool of 
those two lambs which, being on St Agnes’ Day (21st January) offered up on the high 
altar, are, after the hallowing of them, committed to the sub-deacons of that church, 
and kept by them in a particularly appointed pasturage. The whole garment is not 
made of that wool, but only that list or plait of it which falls down before and behind, 
and encompasses the neck about,” ” which is clearly the same idea as that which only 
gives a woollen fringe to the rods and base of the Phallic caps of the priests of the Roman 
Republic and earlier empires.'* English Monarchs have a similar sort of coronation 
robe also called PaUa, and the cloth of a Christian altar (ark 1) is so named. 

Let us look for a moment at the great demi-god known as Pallas, for he, like the 
Sun, was often female, and very serpentish. Pallas, as a female, is representative 
Virgin-Light, pure and unmixed. As a male energy, he has horses to his car, exactly 
as has the Sun and ApoUo, to denote strength, and a fiery, swift nature. These 
“ vehicles ” of the gods denote a great deal; thus the oldest form of the Sun, which k 
Saturn in Europe, is Passion, and Desire, and he is then drawn by serpents. The 
later idea was less animal, and more intellectual; so Pallas 01 Saturn had horses 
yoked in his car; Jupiter has eagles; Venus doves—Peleiaiai, lOnim or lOnis; 
Mercury cocks; and Luna stag.s, denoting swiftness and timidity. Pallas enters into 
a trinity with Apollo and Herakles, and these formed the trinity of Lnght-Gods who led 
in the great array of the 'fitan war. Here we are to understand that 
Apollo is solar light in general; 

Herakles, solar light in special glory and strength; 

•Pallas, virgin-solar light. 

^ “ Early Eaces,” Note to I. 133. Bailey’s Eng. Dio. » Ibid. * See p. 185, fig. 66, II. 
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was Light and the Sun, and his representative colour is blue. Pallas- 
Minerva loved the celestial azure blue and the blue of the olive, which was her special 
gift; her eyes were azure, and her hair the solar rays, just as the beard of manhood 
is held to represent the rays of the more powerful Sun. Pallas is Wisdom, repre¬ 
senting outwardly that inward life of the mind which made her “ mother of the Arts,” 
^tnd of all that thoughtfulness and watchfulness which characterise the mother; 
and hence she is called Sophia. The goddess Pallas, says Pindar, writing early in the 
fifth century B.C., “ sitteth ai the right hand of the Father, and receives his commands 
to be carried to the other gods. She is greater than angels,” and has the same place 
in heaven as Apollo, and even a higher lineage. 

“No mother bore the goddess, but the head of Sovereign Jove ; 

The nod of Pallas is the stamp of Fate.” ^ 

Aristides says of her, “ She is venerable in the sight of her father, and made partaker 
of (dl things with him. She is the power of Jove,” the virtue of the Sun, the shining 
ether which surrounds the Earth, and is cleft by the Sun, and hence called Pallas, 
from that which separates o'r divides. This idea is carried into the working of 
the mind, and hence the separater of mental processes is called the knowing or wise 
one. Thus the translators of the LXX. call “ the wonderful” (hy whom many under¬ 
stand Christ) in Isa. ix. 6, the (Pala) ; hence we have a©hnh, wisdom, which 
may come from the Hebrew nns, athe, darting-fire, or light. It is also sometimes 
connected with pn, Thenen, a serpent, dragon, &c., because light was supposed to dart 
like a serpent; and therefore neither Athene nor Pallas are almost ever seen without 
a serpent, and the reptile is as invariably around her Egis, as it is in or around the 
Argha or Yoni. Orpheus calls her ’AioXSfiopipos Apaxaimop, or multiform dragoness or 
serpent— 

“ Jove’s cuirass blazes on her ample breast, . . 

And o’er her shoulders hangs his horrid shield ; 

Dire, black, tremendous ! round the margin roll’d— 

A fringe of serpents hissing guards the gold ; ” ^ 

which is an exact description of serpents in the Argha or Yoni of India of present and 
all past days, as many of my illustrations will show. We must not forget the signi¬ 
ficance of Egiscs or shields, which I have already stated are, with rudders and ancilia, 
peculiarly feminine emblems ; see page 131 and 185 ante. 

It is very important to observe the root Ar. It may read Am, Ad, Al, and FI, or 
simply A, when, however, it signifies the male ; though masculines and feminines are 
difficult points to decide, in the embryo state of man and his faiths. But Ar or Al 
also stand in combination with other words for a city, which is a massing of people round 
their chief Deity, be this the Akro, Argos, Aran, Teba, or Theba of the ancients, or the 
Sophia of the West; the Peter or Petros of the East Christian Church, or the Maha- 
1 “ Kallimakus’ Pallas,” Dodd’s Trans., p. 144. * Ibid: p. 134. 
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Deva or mighty Lingam, some 30 feet in circumference, around which Benares clusters. 
Now, Ham, as Hebro-Christians call the father of the Egyptians, signifies Heat, and 
is written Am or Cham; he is the Sun, which has similar names as Shem, Sham, 
Shams', Shamus, and hard, as Kem, Kam, Kama, the Sanskrit-Axyan God of Love, 
from w;hich comes Kamala, the name of the sacred Lotus. .^^4^ or Ach — tbia last a 
mode of spelling which has often kept us in the dark”—enters abundantly into many words, 
and “ was a term of honour among the Babylonians and the rest of the progeny of the 
Ckus’” —which last I always spell Koos or Kooth. “ Ak-ad, says the Eeverend Mr Hol- 
well, “was one of the oldest, and first cities in the world, and Ak-ad, and Ak-on, were 
names of the Deity, the Sun,” as also Ak-ar; and notice that not only these wprds, but 
all the parts of them, signify the sun. It seems to be a peculiarity of early races 
and weak minds to reiterate the chief word of a sentence, as every person who knows 
an Eastern tongue colloquially, will acknowledge; we possibly see the same in our nurse’s 
pet “Georgie-Porgy.” In the Old Testament this repetition constantly occurs as El-Elohe, 
El-beth-el, El-Is-ra-cl, El-ja and Ja-el,&c. Akai-menes were worshippers of Ak nr Akn 
and Mene the moon, and Plato tells us we ^havc the same signification in Iler-ak-lide, 
though Hera or Hoor may here signify the race worshipping either Sun or Moon. If 
they came from India, they would be devotees of Vishnoo, as he is Hari, or the Sun, and 
“ the God of Rehgion,” if from Kaldi, then of Hur, the Moon. 

In all this be it remembered we have also the Serpent, for he is “an 
emblem of the Sun, Time, Kronos, and Eternity, and was esteemed the same 
as Osiris;”* but it is as Pt, and therefore, the sun in activity, tho upright and 
inflated one; so Pi-on is the Lingam, and usually the fertilizing sun of spring. 
Pi conveys in general the same signification-as when Kam (love) enters into a com¬ 
pound word, as in Kam-Orus, a name of Oph-El, or Ar-Kam-Orus, the city or God- 
Kam-Orus.® Op-El-t.es or Op-El-des signifies the Des or country of Ophites or 
Opelites, as Op-El-titi means the place, generally sacred place, and therefore altar or 
shrine, of an ophite; if with a Taphos, tiiuimi, or sacred enclosure, then it was called 
a sacred mound or Omphe, and in this case usually had a feminine significance. Serpent- 
worshippers were also styled Heliadm, Aurita) (solcr terms), Pitanatse, and Drakonani,for 
all gods or god-men connected with Sol became more or less connected with this universal 
Basileus. His Greek term Efython or Pi-ou came from Egypt, or is perhaps the Syrian |nD 
Pethan, Asp or Basiliskos; that Basilisk or “Serj)ent king,” so called from the crown 
or Lingam-like triangle on his head, which he inflates at pleasure, and makes him a 
most tit representative of the hooded Eastern Cobra. Numerous are the fables concern¬ 
ing him ; he or a congener is “ the Cockatrice, sprung from a cock’s egg, brooded by 
a serpent”—strange co-mingling of such potent mythic creatures. As sprung from a male 
without a female, this gives him the leading characteristic of a god or god-man which all 
faiths eling to. Cluist is the off-spring of Jahveh and not of Joseph, nor yet even Mary, 

* Holwell, p. 2 ; Gen. x. 10. ^ “ Claa. Man.’’ 337.; Odys. xiv. ® Bryant I., 462 ; Holwell, 303. 
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in muiidane sense; so the Cock is continiially identified with the Sun, and 

also with cones, crests and such like. ^ 

In Matt. iv. 6, quoting Ps. xci. 13, we see from the margin of the latter, 
that when this psalm was written, a heresy had sprung up or was looked forward 
to, for the writer hoped that the expected leader would traniple upon the Ser¬ 
pent (not lion) and the Asp.*' The quotation in Matt. iv. 6 is not, however, a 
happy one, for Christ there rejects the idea, and the Serpent we must re¬ 
member, is also known as the ‘‘Fascinator" or “Persuader," an office taken up 
warmly by Christ and the Christian Church. The Greek verb Peitho, Hebrew 
nnD, used in Matt. iv. 1, means to seduce, tempt, or persuade, and all who do not 
listen to the voice of the Peithon or Python, were, no doubt, called in Greek as in 
these days,'or the un'persuaded, that is, “the disobedient." Christ was pictured 
as nne Pethah, that which draws aside the veil, and is the door or key by which men 
can gain happiness; he that declareth, looseneth, unbindeth, or openeth “the way of life," 
and also that which comes forth as a sword The tna Pethen is the disturbing serpent, and 
the nncD, the threshold of the door, or, J rather suspect, he who guards or stands at the 
threshold, which we have seen is a special duty of the Serpent. He is also the guardian 
of all highly valued treasures, of maidenly virtue, and “ golden apples " in the 
“gardens of love." It was the Pe-^on,^ Pi-on, or Python on whom the Petra-essa 
(Priestess) sat^guard, and declared “ the way of life" and the commands of Jove 
in that Delphic chasm, as another Peter still does under his Baldakin and glorious 
dome on Tiber's’ ba^k^. That papal Baldakin is an ophite offspring or out¬ 
come of the ancient Serpent-hoods and canopies of eastern gods or deified 
men. Boodha had such a canopy of Alices or holy serpents, and Zoroaster of 
Azoonees, from which our Zona or Zone,^ the serpent-girdle of the Sun, who shines 
on, and covers the heads of all gods with aureoles, if not canoi)ies. Even here this Petra 
or Peton, the representation of Christ, still retains the meaning of the Persuader or 
Seducer, which the Hebrew Zonoih (harlots) also means ; such tenns are a23plicd 
much too frequently by Protestants towards the Pope. The priests of the Egyptian 
Venus, Neith, were called Pa-ta-neit and those who watched over the sacred treasures 
(among which were Shields or Ancilia, such as Solomon probably had) on the Palatine 
hiU, were called Pala-tince. The priests of Hercules were Po-ti-tii. In aU these matters 
we come back to the Father and Mother idea, in the Pater, Patres, Dii Patrii, Patriot, 
Patron, &c., so that the result arrived at is important to the last degree, wearisome 
though T fear the reader has thought me. To get at a primitive Father, however, is 
drawing nigh to the root of matters, and we are now simply driven to this extremity, 

^ Cock is “ the notch of an arrow ; the upright ^ The verb nns signifies ‘‘to ungird,” “unsheath,” 
style or gnomon of a dial; the swinging indicator or “ open of itself as a vinebud.” 
of the Libra or Balance ; a conical hay pile ; that ® Petra is used for the Sun in Iliad ii., see “ Clas. 
which fires a gun; a spout; and in coque, cocca, and Man.” p. 84. 
hence concha, a shell or small vessel ” (a feminine ^ Hoi well’s “Myth. Die.,” p. 64. 
form), see Webster’s Die. 
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that we agree with the tmknown writer of Jeremiah ii. 27, and are compelled to say 
” to a stock (i.e., Pillar), Thou art my Pater (Petros or Father) ; to a stone. Thou 
hast brought me forth,” yes, not only created me naturally, but Thou, Petros, art the 
Faiher of all Faiths ; that which the infant race alone saw and still largely worship. 

Though I may be wrong in some of my details—and etymology I well know to be a 
diflScult science—yet I can only say that my conclusions are now held by many hundreds 
of most learned men, who have come to them as slowly and as unwillingly as I have. He 
who knows the heart alone knows how much it was so with me; but light and truth 
must be followed at all risks, and they bring with them a comfort quite unknown to him 
who will not be enlightened, but who determines, in spite of light, as Paul said, or 
rather ^Eschylus in Agamemnon, “ to kick against the goad,” a veritable goad or 
enlightener in this case. My conclusions are, as before said, not arrived at from Western 
teaching, nor originally based on Western lore, but thought out for myself as I studied, 
observed, and conversed with the worshippers of living and active faiths; aye, faiths 
stronger and more active in shaping the lives and thoughts of millions than Europe can 
now exhibit, or probably ever will again ; for the strong, piercing light of keen, fearless 
and critical research is showing us that there are not only dark or dirty spots in the finest 
robes, but that there are also beauties which our darkness has hitherto prevented us from 
seeing; and though the true sceptical spirit is that “word of God which is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, a discemer of the thoughts and the 
intents of the heart” (Heb. iv. 12), yet some of the leading minds of Europe have 
now, along with this quickening “ spirit,” imbibed a spirit of freedom, tolerance and 
forbearance, which suffers long and is kind to all the faiths and weaknesses of 
humanity; a spirit which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, nor easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth in the truth, and seeth truth and falsehood in all 
faiths; a spirit which pervades the leaders and learned of Europe so much now, that they 
neither jump at visions nor uncompromisingly follow any formulae or beliefs. I have 
long thought and felt that if the little an Herodotus and Lucian have told us of PhaUic, 
Serpent, Fire, and Solar faiths in the midst of which they lived, was and is intensely 
interesting and strange to Europe, why should not we, the conquerors and governors 
of far vaster and freer multitudes than they ever beheld, teU to still ignorant Europe 
the mysteries enshrined in thousands or rather hundreds of thousands of holy places, 
on plain and hill-top, cavern and chasm; yes, tell of the still same fervid cults, 
regarding which we know so very much better, as mixed up administratively, 
judicially and socially, with all the rights of these sacred spots ? and even with the 
rites and interests of the shrines in their minutest details, as these come for arbitration 
before our courts in issues arising from revenue, criminal, priestly or hereditary rights; 
why, I say, have we not imparted to Europe what our ancient historians were only 
able to whet our appetites for ? 



CHAPTEK lY. 


FIRE-WOKSHIP. 

I HAVE placed Fire somewhat before the Sun, as it seems to have always had the 
firmest hold upon the wonderment and then the adoration of the infant mind. To the 
present moment it is an essential part of all Hindoo worship and ceremonies. From 
his cradle to his grave, when the Hindoo is folded in the god’s embrace, the ancient 
races around me seek for it, use it, offer sacrifices to it, and adore it. Let us follow 
it briefly through a Hindoo life alone. 

At the baptism or investiture of the thread, which takes the place of the Christian 
confirmation ceremony, but between the ages of seven and nine. Fire and Water are 
the great sanctifying elements, and are the essentials. The fire is kindled from the 
droppings of the sacred cow, then sprinkled over with holy water and blessed; and 
when so consecrated by the priest it is called “ Holy Fire.” Offerings are given 
to it consisting of grain, ghee, or melted butter, &c., by those desiring favours, and 
especially in this case by the parents of the child, whilst the priest continues reading 
passages from the Bible—Veda—or its inspired commentaries. The parents offer 
prayers to Agni (Fire) that all the past sins of their child may be forgiven, as having 
been done in ignorance; and they declare him of age, and to be able to “ know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good ”—^the precise Hindoo words—and what Isaiah 
wrote in the seventh century B.c.,of his child, meaning thereby the age when Ahaz, king 
of Judah, was to see in it a sign of what Jehovah would do for him. The sacred thread 
is then washed in holy water and held over the fire, after which the priest places it on 
the neck of the child and also bestows upon him ornaments of grass, when from that 
moment he becomes a Brahm-Achahri, or one sworn to practise the laws and behests of 
Brahm or Almighty God. A pious father will then say privately to his child, 
“ Remember, my son, there is but one God, the sovereign Master and Principle of all 
things, and every Brahman is bound to worship him in secret.”^ 

The next ceremony in connection with the child takes place fourteen days after, 
when this strict dedication to priestly service is relaxed, and he again appears before 

^ Dubois, Mmrs des Indes. 
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Agni and the priest; and, on the promise of his parents that they will take care o 
him, that he shall be married and lead a good life, the former vow is wiped out. 

The third ceremony of the child’s life is now marriage, which may take place at 
any time of the life of the boy after the Moonje-bandhan, or thread-ceremony, generally 
at about twelve or thirteen; the girl any time before arriving at puberty. Many forms 
and ceremonies are gone through at the marriage, but that before the god Agni is the 
last, apd is irrevocable. The clothes of bride and bridegroom are then tied to each 
other, and they walk round the god throwing on him offerings of grain, &c., as before, 
but which now symbolise the sacrifice of all their virgin modesty to the deity, as the 
symbol of sexual fire. The last oath is then sworn by both addressing the Fire, and 
saying they wiU love and be faithful to one another. 

A fourth ceremony takes place on the virgin attaining puberty, when Agni is 
again adored by prayer and sacrifice, until which cohabitation cannot take place. 

In the last and closing drama, Agni, symbolising that life which has fled the 
mortal body, is now carried before the dead by the nearest relative; with “ holy 
water ” the corpse is washed and then laid reverently upon its mother earth until a 
stretcher is ready to receive it, when it is borne aloft on four men’s shoulders in solemn 
procession, the Spirit-Fire marshalling the way, till it reaches that bourne where, after 
the spirit is consecrated by “ the man of God,” it enwraps the cold clay in its smoky 
shroud, and becomes one with it in another world, perhaps of spirit and of matter. 

These are but a few instances of this ancient faith, for Fire enters into every duty 
of a Hindoo’s life. Before partaking of his morning meal he utters incantations to 
Agni, and offers to him portions of that meal ; and in like manner, before he wears a 
new cloth or garment, he must take some threads or parts of it and offer these 
to the same deity. 

All peoples have ceremonies coixesponding to those of Christian baptism and 
confirmation—that is, they dedicate or seal their infants to their gods, and on the 
arrival of puberty release them from their vows, or make them take upon themselves 
the vows or duties of a citizen, which word of old carried with it a sacred significa¬ 
tion—a civitas signifying a religious no less than a political association, within the 
urbs or domicile of the groups. Greek infant-baptism was called Amphidromia, 
and took place on the seventh day of the infant’s life. The medium was Fire and 
Water, and the dedication was more especially to Hestia or Vesta, the queen of 
hearths and homes. The nurse, accompanied by all the women of the house, bore the 
little one to the Sacred Fire on the family hearth, and there, after stripping it of every 
garment, in token that its body and soul were consecrated in uncovered purity, and in 
the most intimate relationship to its Protectress, they formed a procession and marched 
round Hestia’s flame. 

Like Israel of old, Eome of later days, and Zoroastrians of the present, good and 
devout Brahmans ever keep kindled in their houses the Sacred Fire, as a symbol of life 
and of God’s Holy Spirit. 
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Many laws which Jehovah is said to have given to Moses, 1500 years b.c., are still 
stricHy observed by the very pious in India;* the priest still changes his garments, as 
the Levites of old, on approaching the Spirit-Fire; and every morning lays his burnt- 
offerings, or rather we should read “offerings to be burnt,” on the sacred flame, saying, 
that “it is a sweet savour to the Lord”—there the Hebrew Jehovah, but here the 
Hindoo Agni as representing the far-off BRAHM—he who is too awful and too holy 
to be thus constantly approached, nay named. 

All through the old Hebrew writings we see that they and the surrounding 
nations were ardent worshippers of Fire. Abram and Moses sprang from the strong¬ 
holds of that faith, and Moses—in imitation of the Egyptian cult in which it is said 
he was an apt scholar—bore aloft an ark which formed also a fire-altar, and on which 
burned the eternal fire which was never to be let out. It was to go on before the 
tribe as a pillar of Fire (a flame) by night, and of course only seen by day in smoke or a 
cloud. It was his Fire-God who spoke to Moses from the tree or bush,* and who 
^ thundered and smoked on the mountains of the desert. When Rome was rearino- 
'temples to the fame and worship of Fire, we find the prophets of Israel occasiomlly 
denouncing the wickedness of its worship by their own and the nations around them ; 
nevertheless, even to Christ’s time, Molok always had his offerings of children. 

All nations have at one time or another passed through violent stages of Pyr- 
olatry, a word which reminds us that Fire and Phallic cult flourished Ground the 
Pyramids. Huct remarks that Fire-worship was very similar to the worship of 
Bacchus and Mithras; that it had equally gross orgies, and was always enthusiastically 
maintained alike by Kaldians, Phrygians, Lydians, Medes, Garamantes, Skythians, 
Sarmatians, and in Pontus, Cappadocia, and all ancient Ethiopia. In Lydia it existed 
m the worship of Jupiter-Amon or the Egyptian Siva, and every town in Greece had 
a Pyr-tanon. Hercules was worshipped in Gaul under this emblem, Vulcan in Etna, 
and Venus^ in Erikyna, or the Arkite abode; and in Ireland, England, Muskovy,' 
Tatary, China, America, Mexico, and Peru, the same faith obtained. Jewish history 
especially abounds with records of Fire-worship, and assures us that probably in the 
tenth century b.c., Abram introduced it among Jews from Ur in Mesopotamia, a land 
where lighted altars and divers feasts of Lights are still seen. Persia, or Media, has 
been called the cradle of the cult; but the assertion is too bold, although this region 
has certainly adhered most vigorously to Fire-worship, and is to this day still known 

M ^korbigan, or “Fire-Country.” From a remote antiquity it was identified with 
Mithras and human sacrifices. 

Fire continues to be used religiously in many lands where its worship has wholly 
disappeared, as that through or by which a covenant may be sealed, or vow pledged 
In the east many a young maid plights her troth to her lover by lighting her taper 
from a candle, which he presents to her for that puipose. Sometimes this is openly 
Lev. Vi. 8-13. * A whUe pillar shaft for fire has been erected on the supposed spot,— Kitto, p. 173. 
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done before the eyes of the parents, as I have witnessed in Boodhist Banna, but it is 
also occasionally done secretly by the maiden holding the taper out of her window 
when she sees her lover’s torch or light approaching at nightfall. If she does this, it is 
held to be as binding as our secret marriages, or the plighting of troth before a magis- 
feate, and has been often upheld by the sword, though the lovers separated then and 
there, and never met agam. In the language of India, Fire is still called Aisk or Esk, 
as it was when Saul called his son Esh-hml—hoxd. of Fire (1 Chron, viii. 33). It still 
signifies desire or passion, so that Esh-hal may mean “ child of my desires,” or “ of my 
heart,” for we prefer to speak of this organ as the source of all such emotions. 

The Heavenly god Uranos or Varoona, who was the supreme god of the early 
Vedic Age, and supplanted, or at least followed Indra, is often represented as Agni, or 
Siva, and as such he is called Prajapati or Fire, or the Creating Father. 

In the Fire-ceremony of the Vasta-Yaga, or rite of consecration of aU domiciles, 
temples, tanks, &c. (for with the religious Hindpo all these require consecration) 
Prajapati is specially worshipped, but here note, figuring prominently with the ancient 
serpent god, and connecting us, perhaps, with far-back pre-Vedic ages; for these cere¬ 
monies are supposed to have been offerings of the ancient Aryans, to appease the abori¬ 
gines or Nagas—the serpent dynasty, whom they warred with, and have at last mostly 
supplanted. Like Israel of old, however, and not a few of us still, these Aryans also 
took to the gods of the nations amongst which they dwelt; nay, objected not to mingle 
blood with faith, which will be made clear when I come to speak of central Indian 
aborigines. The Vasta-Yaga is held to be the oldest Aryan rite, and Vasta is consi¬ 
dered an early Aryan deity. The ancient Aryans, after they settled down in India, 
and had begun to consider Northern India as their own, worshipped two gods of night; 
the Asvins, which they said appeared from midnight to dawn, and following them in the 
heavenly procession the Ushas or Dawn, a god of long red streaks; after these 
came Agni, who was called “ the messenger of the gods,” because sent to summon 
all the Gods, when Soorya or the Sun appears. Perhaps we may call the days of 
Asvins and Ushas times of impersonal faiths, and that of Serpents, Fire, and Soorya, 
personified faiths, both gods and abodes being real earthly objects.' 

It is customary to specify the Parsis as the great Fire-worshipping race of these times, 
but the truth is, that Parsis in this respect only exceed the other Indian tribes, as the 
Catholics of England exceed some of her ritualistic communities in ornate altars and 
candles. I have shown that no Hindoo rite is complete without fiire, yet the Hindoo does 
not now, like the Parsi or Zoroastrian, keep holy fire ever burning in one sacred spot. 
The Parsi calls this hearth or recess the Atash-bairam, where the fire must be ever 
bright by day, and banked up with its own sacred ashes, and left to smoulder at night. 
Before covering it up, bits^of sandal-wood are thrown upon it—I 'scarcely like to say 
offered to it, lest I ^splease my Parsi friends—^but there is no doubt that if not now 
considered so by the enlightened Parsis of India, it is so by the ignorant, and is a 
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remnant of offerings to the fire-god which most Parsis and Hindoos once openly gave. 
The Parsis repeat this sandal-wood offering on all joyful or sad occasions in their families. 
In cities, or where Parsis are numerous, besides the home altar of Fire, special Fire 
temples (also called Atash-bairam, coupled with the name of the person who built such) 
are erected, and two or more priests maintained to look after the fire and prayer services. 
If special prayers are required—the suppliant fees the priest, or Navibet. The com¬ 
munity subscribe a fixed sum for each priest, who lives in the temple, and to whom 
fees are given for all special ceremonies, as births, deaths, &c. 

When a Parsi dies, his relatives immediately place a light at the head of the 
corpse, which they remove to the ground-floor of the house. Priests are summoned, 
who first stand at the door of the house, ofiering prayers. Some bring in a dog, and lift 
it up once, twice, or even three times, to look upon the corpse, and then immediately 
remove it. Can this animal, which is thought to scare away or absorb all evil spirits 
or passions, have any connection with Cerberus, he of the tombs ? The body is, if pos¬ 
sible, borne to “ the Towers of Silence ” (as the enclosed place of the dead is called) on 
an iron bier, preceded by sacred fire in a brazen vessel, carefully prepared in the house, 
and the face of the dead is reverently uncovered outside the' gate of the enclosure, so 
that all the mourners may take one last glance, after which all retire to a neighbouring 
house of prayer, or temporary shed erected for this purpose. The corpse-bearers then 
carry their burden inside the tower, where it is left to be destroyed by birds and the 
elements. 

The Hindoo cremation ceremony has many features in common with the above, 
and is well described in the following account of the burning of the Hon. Narayen 
Waso-deo, late a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay. ^ 

The body was in this case also at once removed to the ground-floor of the house, 
where all the mourners met to weep. It was then placed on a bamboo litter, covered 
with a rich shawl, and raised on the shoulders of the nearest male relatives, when the 
procession set out, preceded by “ the sacred fire which had been kindled with due 
ceremonies at the house, and which was carried in front in a brazen vessel by the 
deceased’s son,” he whose special duty it is to continue the sacred flame of the family 
hearth. “ When the procession reached Sonapore, the bier was placed on the ground, 
while the pyre was being constructed. Men with short crowbars made six holes in 
the earth, and in each of these was placed a rough piece of timber about four or five 
feet high. The posts, ranged two and two, were about a yard distant from each other. 
Three logs about 6 feet long each were placed on pieces of wooc| between each pair of 
uprights, so as to allow a free draught under the whole. A number of smaller logs 
were placed on these large ones, and were covered with sandal-wood, which made a sort 
of bed for the reception of the body. While this was being done, a number of torches 
of sandal-wood were being carefully ignited by the deceased’s son at the sacred fire 

^ “ Times of India,” Bombay, 4th Aug. 1674. 
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which he had brought with him for the purpose. Prayers were said while the ignition 
was in progress. All being ready, the bier was brought to the side of the pyre, and 
the body was divested of all covering, except a cloth around the loins. It was then 
lifted on to the bier, which was by this time between three and four feet high. The 
upright posts confined the body on either side, and prevented the possibility of its roll¬ 
ing off Small blocks of sandal-wood of various lengths—from six inches to two feet 
—were placed lightly on the body. The deceased’s son then took a brazen vessel full 
of water, and carefuUy sprinkled a circle on the earth around the funeral pile. He 
next seized a brand from the sacred fire and applied it to some dried leaves or wiTnil^r 
combustibles placed under the pyre. That did not set fire to the pile, however, and 
was not intended to be more than a compliance with the ceremonial; the brand was 
red, but not blazing, and a spark or two only fell from it. The relatives were then, as 
is usual in such cases, led away from the pyre by the friends around, so as to spare 
their feelings as much as possible. When they were token a few yards off and their 
backs turned to the pyre, large logs similar to those at the base were placed over the 
body, which now became completely concealed—all but the feet, which were left 
exposed either by accident or design. The friends applied matches to the sandal-wood 
brands, and, when they blazed up, set fire to the combustibles. Owing doubtless to the 
dampness of the ground, and occasional drops of rain, it was a matter of some difiiculty 
to get the mass to bum. Cocoa-nut oil was thrown on the wood, and screens were held 
by men so as to regulate the draught, and after a long interval the pyre blazed up 
fiercely. In three hours only a handful of ashes remained.” 

Thus we see that in both Hindoo and Parsi rites, the ceremonies in connection 
with the sacred fire are nearly alike. Both are careful to kindle it. in a similar manner, 
namely, by rabbing together two pieces of wood, or directly from the Sun. All 
Parsis wear the sacred thread of serpent and phallic extraction, and the investiture of 
this is a solemn and essential rite with both sects, showing their joint Aryan origin in 
high Asia, for the thread is of the very highest antiquity. The Parsi does not, however, 
wear his thread across the shoulder, and knows nothing of the all-but-forgotten origin 
of its required length. He wears it next to his skin, tied carefully round the waist, 
and used to tie it round his right arm, as is stiU the custom with some classes of 
Brahmans who have lost purity of caste by intermarriage with lower classes. 

Zoroastrian lore, says Professor Haug, was known in ancient Persia as the doc¬ 
trine of the Magi, a word commonly applied to the Priests of India, Persia and Baby¬ 
lonia ; and it was they who came from the East to worship Christ, if that story can 
be tmsted. The first mention of them in the Old Testament is in Jeremiah, 630 B.c., 
when they were in Nebukadnezar’s retinue. The Rab-mag or chief of the Magi 
entered Jerusalem with him, 600 B.c., and at this time exercised great influence. Dr 
Haug, however, considers the true Magi were foreigners, and says they must not be 
confounded with the indigenous Priests. These last, some writers suppose, were not 
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Tiroreb^P®>® depends very much upon what we call an “ Idol; ” I do 

not Idol-worship has anywhere ceased to the present day. Zoroastrians, 

Asyrians, Persians and Jews, were worshippers all through the days of the Jewish 
prophets, or up to the 3d century B.C., and therefore, undoubtedly more or less 
Phallic in cxiltus. Ezekiel’s god was evidently a “ burning fire-god.” His “ appear¬ 
ance was as Fire, amber, and burning, whose smoke went up between the cherubim or 
Solar figures ” (see fig. 76, p. 194) which overshadowed that Ark-box on which sat, we 
are told, “Israel’s God.” From EzekieP and Jewish tradition we gather, that as a 
^nishment, this Jahveh was to desolate these phallo-solar and Fire altars, because, 
amongst other reasons, they there also worshipped animals, “ every form of creeping 
thing, and abominable beast,” as well as “ pictures of idols ” on walls, to which, like 
their brother Arabs following “the prophet,” the natural instinct of this race was opposed. 
Yet it was not so at all times, for as the Southern Arabs had Hohah and Alilat, so had 
their Northern brethren Belus and Ashera, Jehovah-Nissi, Ark, Serpent, Rod, Ephod, 
&c., and if there were these holy objects and gods, so also statues, sculjrturings and draw¬ 
ings of these would occur on sacred walls and rocks ; we gather from Arabian history 
that such existed in Arabia till Mahomed destroyed them. The Arabic goddess Alilat is 
the Hebrew Deleh “ the Moon.” Her companion is Orotal, Ilel, Aor, or Ur, “ Light; ” 
and Ta-al “ exalted ; ” Orotal is therefore “ the exalted Light ” or the Sun,® and Orotal 
and Alilat correspond to Bacchus and Urania. Aslnras or groves, and Baals were but 
the Jewish forms of the worship of Adonis and Venus, which continued all over Syria, 
and especially at Byblus and Emesa, down to long after the Christian era, sec plate X. 
Fig. 8, where I give the famous temple of the Sun at Emesa with the celebrated Lingam, 
and over all, Luna or Isis. Strabo and others say that this Adonis was a handsome 
god who, slighting the wishes of Venus, was killed by a boar—clearly a soLar myth, 
and so connected with Vishnoo’s third or Boar Avatar sent to slay and destroy a 
mighty giant, or Daitya—a solar name. Prosci’j)ine, the Juno Iiijeriio,, restored Adonis 
to life, on condition of his living six months with Venus, which evidently has to do 
with the seed which lies dormant in the earth. 

This temple at Byblus had women attached to it just as that of the Jews had, nor 
do we hear that the Israelites raised any voice against such officials or their practices, 
except once in the case of the sons of the High Priest Eli, “ who perhaps exceeded 
the customary grossness of the times. Most eastern temples, more especially those, 
connected with solar cult, had, and for the most part still have, Deva-dasis —temple, 
or “ God’s women,” the followers of Mylita, though generally not .seated so confessedly 
nor so prominently as those whom Herodotus describes. They were doubtless the 
women with mirrors (Exod. xxxviii.) who wept for Tamuz the Sun-god. 

No one can study the customs of all these temples and their officials without seeing 
that the deities were practically the same; the dancing, weeping, hair-cutting, joys 

* Ezek. i. 8-10. 2 Herod, iii. 8. * 1 Sam. ii. 22. 
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and revelries were all connected with sexual matters, or the worship of the Fertile 
Energies of nature. The mirror was Egyptian, and Mylita’s special sign, and when "the 
mixed multitude—Jews, Egyptians, and Hybrids—^fled from Pharaoh they brought 
out with them all the insignia and memories of that great people’s cult. Mirrors have 
been found in abundance, especially about Theban temples, and are commonly like the 
one p. 216 ante, namely, with a round handle of wood, stone, or metal, on which is carved 
a female figure, a flower, column or rod, ornamented with the head of an Athor, the 
bird of love. They vary, but this female with a phallic head-omament, is the most 
usual. The whole is significant of Maya— Illusion, for the reason already given. 

It was a later and far more advanced faith which took the Jews to the tops 
of their houses to worship the hosts of heaven,* that is Venus and her starry hosts, 
though they then also served Milkom, as it was an advance on Persian or Armenian 
faiths which led Zoroastrians, about COO B.C., to seek to purify all things by fire, and 
manifest a hatred to every sort of image, beast or symbol, save Holy Fire. The leading 
Jews and Syrians then began to learn from tliis eastern source, that image-worship 
must be distasteful to the great creating mind, and hence we see that from about this 
sixth century, preachers here and there raised their voices as the ripples of that great 
Indian wave—which the Kapila philosophy first set in motion and Boodha carried into 
practice—^passed into their midst. The leading disciples of Zoroaster had long before 
that—say at least 2,500 years ago—taught in many parts around Asia Minor, one 
personal God, a personal Devil or Dual Deity, and a Resurrection and Immortality, and 
had written regarding a lovely “ Paradise, and a beautiful fenced-in garden ” of Ahura- 
mazda’s, as well as of that Hell and Devil, which the European grasp so persistently 
retains. On this, howev'er, 1 must not dwell here, as it will all become more clear when 
we enter on the history of those great men who, like Zarathustra,® Boodha, Laotse, 
Confucius, Christ, and Mahomed, have left the mighty impress of their names on 
countless millions of our race. It is not in a day that the faith of any people can be 
effaced; it endures ages and has a continued and ever-renewed energy. A great leader 
may initiate a bold reform, and occasionally the old stream may seem obliterated 
for a time, but mankind in the mass present at the best a dead heavy load—a vis 
inertia, which, though rolled aside, invariably swings at last partially back into the old 
gi-oove, or forms a new one with the old and new materials. 

Leaping or “ walking through the fire,” so frequently mentioned in Jewish writ¬ 
ings in connection with Molek, is still quite common in the less civilized parts of India, 
being usually done in fulfilment of a vow for blessings desired, or believed to have been 
conferred by the deity upon the Nazarite or Vower. I have known of it being gone 
through for recovery from a severe illness, and for success in an expedition or project 
which the Nazarite had milch at heart. Some s'ay fire should be trod because Drupadi, 

* Eben Ezra and Smith’s Die. *^epli. i. 6, 

® A Solar title of Zoroaster, signifying the golden-handed one. 
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jieiny^cal Wife of the Pandoos, did this, after defilement through the touch of Kich- 
aka, and because Sita proved her purity by fire. Where the British Government can 
prevent this rite, flowers are thrown into the fire-pit, which seems as if the fire were 
looked upon as a female energy. Fire-treading is commonly accomplished by digging a 
deepish narrow pit, and filling it with firewood, and then, when the flames are scorching 
hot, leaping over it; usually the rite begins by first walking closely round the fire, 
slowly, at first, then faster and faster, with occasional leaps into and out of it in the 
wildest excitement. Mr Stokes, of the Madras Civil Service, thus describes the rite as it 
came officially to notice in April 1873. In a level place before the village deity, who 
was Drupadi Ama (Mother D.), a fire-pit, in size 27 by 1\ feet, by 9 inches deep, 
was excavated east and west, and the goddess set up at the west end. Six Babool or 
Acacia trees (this being a fiercely burning wood) were cut and thrown in; thirteen 
persons trod this fire, and one died from the effects. They followed each other, some 
with tabors, others ringing a bell, and each, after passing through the fire, went into 
a pit filled with -sl^ater, called “ the milk pit.” All merely wore a waist cloth, and had 
their bodies daubed over with sandal. The one who died, fell into the fire and 
had to be pulled out. The fire was lit at noon, and “ walking it,” took place at two 
p.m., .when it had become very bright and hot. The Poojore, or priest of the temple, 
said it was his duty to walk annually through the fire, and that he had done so 
for seven or eight years. It was the mother of the dead man who had vowed 
that if her son recovered from an attack of jaundice she would tread the fire, but 
the old woman being blind, her son fulfilled the vow. Some said that the dead 
man himself had vowed thus to the Goddess Drupadi: “ Mother, if I recover, I shall 
tread on your fire.”. Death is rarely the result of this practice, but Mr Stokes adds 
that a few years ago, a mother and her infant died from the effects. 

Fire-leaping or walking was practised till very lately in several remote parts of the 
British Isles, and still obtains in many parts of Russia and Skandinavia, always, of" 
course, at the great Solar phases. In Tlw Englislmoman in Russia, p. 223, a writer 
sjxys that “ On mid-summer eve, a custom still (1855) exists in Russia, among the 
lower classes that could only be derived from a very remote antiquity, and is perhaps 
a remnant of the worship of Baal. A party of peasant women and girls assemble in 
some retired unfrequented spot and light a large fire, over which they leap in succession. 
If by chance one of the other sex should be found near the place, or should have 
seen them in the act of performing the rite, it is at the imminent hazard of his life, for 
the women would not scruple to sacrifice him for his temerity.” The writer was 
assured that such instances had often been known. Thus this “ Fire-dance ” is a very 
senous matter, and one which, under these circumstances, w'e can learn very little about: 
from its secret practice here by women it is clearly’’ connected with Agni, the Procrcator 
or Fertiliser. Our ancestors were inveterate fire-worshippers, especially at the four 
great solar festivals, as will be detailed in my chapter on Keltic Faiths. They thought 
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no cattle safe unless passed through the May-day and Midsummer Beltine fires, and 
no persons would suffer a fire within their parish, which had not been then kindled 
afresh, from the Tin-Egin, or sacred fire produced by friction. The Irish called May, 
Mi-na-Beal-tine, in honour of the sun. 

It was only in the reign of Henry III., or shortly after Magna Charta, that Eng¬ 
land began to abolish the ordeal by fire and water, and in the 8th century, we find 
Christian Arch-Priests publicly inveighing against the then existing ‘^practice of passing 
children through the fire,'’ ^ and the wars of the new faith against the old, dearly-loved, 
and well-understood ones of Solo-phallic meaning, continued most vigorous until edu¬ 
cation began to spread. Colonel Forbes Leslie shows us that even the other day in 
Scotland, Christian baptism was not thought sufficient, instancing a case in which, on 
return from the church, the young Christian was duly ‘‘ swayed three times gently over 

a flame.In cases of private christening in Perthshire there was a custom of 

passing the child three times round the crook which was suspended over the centre of 
the fire," and this rite was considered by no means second to Ohristian baptism. 
Probably this crook conveyed the significant idea of the Kaduceus or Baton, 
such as that which the Vernal Queen holds, as she gently leads the Agnus Dei 
in his opening year; see my large figure at the beginning of the chapter on Sun 
Worship. The twists of the sacred crook have, among other occult matters as virile 
power, the signification of Ananta or Eternity, the returning of time, as it were, into 
itself. In Fig. 121, page 252, I give four crozier ideas, the oldest being No. 1, which 
the Etruscans used as a rod of office. No. 2 is the Anhoos, or elephant goad and guide 
of India, and when used as an official instrument, is usually made of bright steel, 
inlaid with gold and silver. The hammer of Tor is tlie same idea ; so is the phallic 
spear twisted round with flax, cotton, &c. f and the Distaff, which was sacred to Pallas, 
and which was carried in the old bridal processions, and ‘‘ was sculptured with the 
'spindle in the Trojan Palla-dium." ® The Etrurian Kentaurs carried hammers and 
boughs of trees, and no doubt it was this very ancient race who taught Skands, Kelts, 
Gauls, and Komans^ to do this, and to revere the Kentaur and his insignia. 

The Sabines were j)erhaps more nearly related to our ancestors than is generally 
thought; at least we may believe so from the Sabine and Gaelic lauguages having more 
affinity even than Welsh and Irish, and from other evidence which 1 will hereafter 
adduce. ® Dr Leatham, in his work on Descriptive Ethnology, says that much of 
the blood of the Eomans was Keltic, and so is much of the Latin language," and a 
study of the movements of ancient peoples wdll show how this is so.® Like the Skyths, 
these old Sabines were devoted to all the worship of Sivaites, and particularly of Mars’ 
symbol, the Quiris or Spear, after which we still call their greatest Fte Quirinalia, and 
their Mount Zion, the Quirmal. The worship of the Quiris has not yQt ceased in high Asia, 

2 See fig. 66, line ii. p. 185. 

^ F. L.’s Early Races, II. 443. 

® Leatham, TI. 38. 


1 Col. Forbes Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, I. 113. 
3 Smith’s Greek and Roman Ants. Fusus, 

^ Regal Rome, by Prof. Newman, p. 49. 
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nor, I believe, in America. It was prominent on the summits of all the Skythian bonfire- 
piles and mounds at which these Aryan fathers worshipped, and is connected with most 
rites. We also see it on numerous sculpturings, which have been unearthed from the ruins 
of the Skuti, or Kelts of Ireland and Scotland—much to the perplexity of local antiquaries. 
Hue, in his Travels in Tartary, gives us these Phalli as existing all over the immense 
extent of country he traversed, including Northern China, Mongolia, Tatary, and Tibet. 
Spears are, however, too valuable to be left sticking in “these Ofcos,”ashecalls them, 
and therefore “ dried branches of trees ” are sub¬ 
stituted in very good imitation of spears. I 
give this group of Obos from Hue’s second volume, 
page 25, as apparently the landscape he saw when 
he arrived at a place more than irsually sacred to 
“ the spirit of the mountain.” He ignorantly labels 
the picture (0 shade of the pious and spiritually- 
minded Sakya MSoni!) “ Boodhist monuments ! ” 

Bones, charms, or amulets, arc common about such 
spots. The Serpent, perhaps the OB-o, is repre¬ 
sented by the streamers of the Quiris, which are 
“ strips of cloth having inscribed on them vemes in 

, T }) A 1 «!*'>(?. H8.— “TnK, (5nBAT ono,” OE THE PHALLra OF MONGOLIA 

the iibet and Mongol languages. At the base ot and tatary, common alho in india. 

“ the great Obo ”—that seen in the foreground, “ is a large granite urn, in which the devo¬ 
tees burn incense and offer money, &c.,” whilst going through “ sundry ceremonies and 
genuflexions.” The good Christian confesses tliat the hills and tribes of “ the holy people 
Israel ” must have been very like to the hills and tribes of Mongolia. “ These Obos,” he 
writes, which occur so frequently throughout Tatary, and which arc the dlycets of con¬ 
stant pilgrimages on the part of the Mongols, remind one of the loca cxcelsa denounend by 
the Jewish prophets : ” tdo true indeed, from furthest cast to west, and from north to 
south, the same faith and objects are found, as all that the animal man could under¬ 
stand in his uneducated childhood. No early age of purity in faith, when one god was the 
father of all, ever existed save in the dreams of comparatively modern priests. Ancient 
men were mere animals, whose descendants developed by education and travel only after 
a long unknown and unknowable time, into civilised and cultivated creatures. 

I have lately and purposely used the old, well-known word “ Christened” instead 
of “ Baptised,” and must now remind my readers that christening rites used formerly 
to be connected with fire and anointing so closely, that but for caste, no Sivaite would 
object to our christening ceremonies. Thus we find that up to the close of the last century, 
a child, in order to be made a Christian (or a Sivaite), bad to be anointed on the bead with 
Chrisms, or an oil and balm, or some such unguents, after which a pure white cloth—in 
later days a cambric kerchief, called the “ The Chrisome ’’—was put over the infant, who 
was then laid in a basket with some bread and cheese, fit offering to the God of Beth-^e- 
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hem. The Chrisome cloth, or handkerchief, was then presented to the priest, or afterwards 
given to him by the mother, at her churching. Even in the case of a death, the child 
had to be brought to the priest in a Chrisome, when it was buried, and called ‘‘a chrwome 
child.'* This wrapper was evidently a sort of Pallium,, with an important and sacred 
meaning. From a considerable time back up to the last century, people from Thanet 
and Essex to the Orkneys ^ used to retain all original Chrisomes as family heirlooms, 
substitutes, not under the value of 4d. each ** being given to the priests. In Devon¬ 
shire the Chrisome was called a Christening Pane, possibly from the Latin Pannus, a 
cloth, or garment. The word Chrisome, like Christ, the anointed,comes from the 
Greek Krisma, and Krio, xp‘^y anoint.’^ Thus we have Krio, a horn, or the 

Hebrew pp, Kem, used in anointing kings and gods, ^ and Chrismatory, a vessel 
very like the Monstrance (page 196 ante) of Christian churches. 

Christians now justly object to the term Christian, as meaning ^'anointed ones,’^ 
which was first applied to them in reproach or contempt " by ‘‘ the scurrilous jesters of 
Antioch ; ” see the orthodox Parkhurst ® on this word, Christianos, ancf Mg^ff/a. He adds 
that the disciples could not have given themselves such a name, “ much less imposed it 
by divine authority.” All were clearly ashamed of it at first. Parkhurst considers that in 
Acts xi, 26, xxvi. 28, and 1 Peter iv., 14-16—the only places where the term occurs 
in the Bible we find “ Believers suffering under this appellation,' and further quotes 
“the ever-truthful Tacitus,” as writing that only ^'the indgar called them Christians."* 
He says that Christus, “The Anointed ” and “ Messias,” Hebrew Messiah, have the 
same signification, but if Christians were better informed, they would not say they 
spring from the same root-idea; nay, not even on the great authority of the unknown 
writer of John i. 41, and iv. 25. According to Flirst if 5 h signifies “to anoint, 
appoint, ajid to expand,” and if ^9 i h, “the Anointed,” is the Expaiided," “the con¬ 
secrated,” “the Progenitor" And so M-s-i-h seems connected with, Mesites, Meffim, 
“ a Mediator,” also a term applied to Christ, and connected, Parkhurst thinks, with 
U'n B-n-i-noo “ between us,” which Fiirst associates with Posterity. Parkhurst says 
that Mesites, Mediator, signifies in Greek, pot only “ umpire ” but “ a witness,” Eduth 
or Testimony, as when Lucian writes of Pyludes and Orestes, that they took their god 
for a witness (Mesites) of their mutual affection.® Mesites comes from Mesos middle, 
which this Lexicographer connects with yvD or n:?n, giving us the signification of “ The 
Divider in the middle,” “ the Presser,”. that which cuts into an incision or cleft 
{Fiirst). In a footnote, I give the actual meaning from Greek and Hebrew Lexi¬ 
cons,^ and beg close attention to this very important subject, for the old and ever 
anointed one is Maha-Deva. 


^ Morarit on Bunion Ch., Essex ; Lewis^ His. of 
Thanet; Brand’s Ants. ; Brewer’s Phrase and 
Fable, etc. 

2 1 Sam. xvi. 13 ; 1 Kings i. 39. 

^ Gre.ek Lexicon. 

* Tac., Anal., xv. 44. 

^ ParkliUi-st Greek Lex. 427. 


® Mesites, Greek, from Mesos, the Middle (Park¬ 
hurst, p. 427). A Mediator, Umpire, a God 
the Witness—the Mesites, and in the sense of 
Exodus xvi. 34, the Eduth or “Testimony.” 
Mesos “ from nvn” H-j-h, to divide, to divide in 
midst— Meros. —See Greek and Hebrew Die. 
Messias. The Messiah M-s-ei-h from M-s-h 
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lihujg, then, in the terms Messiah, Christ, and Mediator, we observe that Christi- 
flnity only followed the universal law of all faiths, by adhering to the old names which 
people had revered or loved under quite different notions. We do the same in calling 
our God-—who is really an abstract spiritual idea—the “All Father,” “Our Father," 
« The Oreator,” &c.; and although we do not connect with such words any mundane 
generative ideas, this was not the case formerly. Even to this day, five-sixths of man¬ 
kind preserve the old idea in the father, mother, child, and nursing Madonnas, especially 
in Europe. The names which Christians gave to their new god-idea, were but some 
of those “ ninety-nine names ” which Arabians tell us belong to God, and of course the 
apostles were only a northern tribe of Arabs. One of these names, Ya-Fattah, we 
have had lately very prominently before us as the motto or monogram of the Seyid of 
Zanzibar, which signifies, as correctly stated by the Times oi 21st June 1875, “The 
Opener,” “ The Conqueror,” or “ He who openeth the .way ”—of Life. It was strange 
to those who could trace back the original idea from which the word came, to see it 
“emblazoned in‘golden Arabic characters backwards and forwards” over the vast 
assemblages who met to welcome this Moslem Euler at the Sydenham palace ; to see 
it traced in various devices over a choir of 2,500 performers, singing such anthems as 
“ Glory to Thee, 0 God and then in the evening written higli in mid air in letters of 
Fire (Siva’s special element), gorgeous with many colours, and applauded by a dense 
multitude, more numerous than many an ancient state that used to shout lAKO 
to their phaUic Lord. 

I have before alluded to the ploughshare as being the sign or monogram of 
most Very ancient Indian rulers, because these stood before their tribes as “ Patri- 
Arks” or great progenitors; so my readers will here see the full force of Al-Fattah, 
and suah-like names of “ the Creator.” The ploughshare was also designated “ The 
Opener of the Way ” for the seed, and the “ Queen of heaven,” or “ the King’s land,” was 
Sita, “ the field furrow.”* Only those who have studied the Shemitic races in Asia, 
with the books and manuscript talcs which they and most half-educated Asiatic 
Mahomedans and Jews delight in, can understand with what pleasure these illiterate 
men prattle over for hours together the grossest possible talcs, rcjJete with the most 
indecent language. 1 do not, of course, here allude to our educated fellow-subjects. 

The Moslem’s most holy day is that sacred to Friga, or Venus Aphrodite in her most 
sexual character, and in every Islami household on that day Moslems cat a peculiar 
fpod, anciently held to be provocative of Passion. Friday is now specially devoted to 


to anoint. No such word exists in Greek as 
Messiah or Messias, unless from Mesos middle/' 
and then it would signify ‘‘ The Divider or 
Dividing God,” equivalent to the Baal-Peor 
of the Hebrews. 

Kristos or Christos, is from Greek Krio, *‘to 
anoint.” Same as M-s-i-h according to 

writer of John i. 41—iv. 25, who calls the 


Messiah Kristos, a word then unknown to 
Greeks unless as ‘^the Anointed One” from 
Krio to anoint, or Krio the Horn in which the 
oil was held, and which was a Phallic emblem. 
It is connected with KrO, “ need ” “ neces¬ 
sity,” from which comes Krema, riches, wealth, 
and Krematizo “ to utter oracles,” the special 
function of a Phallic Deity, or Omphe. 
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prayer, and is nearly in all respects equivalent to our Sunday’or Sol’s day. It is 
esteemed, however, as more especially the husband’s and wife’s day, and the latter must 
on that day herself light every household fire, for these are all sacred to Venus and 
the patriarchal god. 

Skands, Norsemen, and Saxons all held Friday to beentJius’ day, the latter calling 
it Lang-Friyday owing to the length of its debaehrisomesmonies, and after the 
English goddess, Fryday or Friga. The |i ” beub’given to the pCharlemagne, called 
Friday Veneris dies adoratus, and the Ij Pane, possibly from th< or AorS. On this 
day, says Amalarius, the Pope and Cardinfe Christ, the anointed,ong the aisles of St 
Peter’s to a cross, which they then glo^int.” Thus we have K'> Now, considering 
what this “ thing of life ’’—the cross—is^gg and gods, * and CAship that even Bulls 
are held to kneel {vide Fig. 39, p. 120), of Christian churches, ^e also, both Christians 
and Moslems look towards thfir kiblaterm Christian, »s rnr this papal ceremony of 
proceeding up the aisle on their knees is or contemp^of some occult significance. 

In Arabia, Friday is called Jama or^^ wordf"’’’ “ the day of bonjunction,” now 
understood to mean “day of assembling” or c^ves \gforprayer; but the origin of the 
name is clearly due to another kind “ of conjuy^ it at'ln which took place ere there were 
Mosks or other than Sri-Linga gods, and this \<'e only p r indubitable hereafter when 
the original meanings of words connected with ti<{ o'^^bla are investigated. Jam is 
Pluto and Death, that is Fire, Life, or Light, and Nox and Darkness. The “ Candle 
of Pluto ” is called “ Jam-diya," which I take to be the Phallic god, the ordinary 
signification of the Candle or Flambeau used in religious rites. “ Juma” is Coitus, 
and Concuhitus, and .Tama, “ congelation,” “ connection,” &c.; ® hence the celebrated 
Iran mythic demi-god and king is called Jam-Shid, no doubt, after his Phallic God, 
Idea, or Faith, the names of kings and heroes being usually so compounded. Note the 
Jewish names embracing such terms as El, Jah, Ash, Shadai, and other words mean¬ 
ing Sun, Fire, Phallus, &c. Jam, standing alone in the ancient name, is probably 
like the Ba-al of Baal-Peor, and the affix Shid is the Poor, Fascinator, Deceiver, or 
Mercury, so called according as his people^liked or disliked him. 

I have shown that an orthodox Mahomedan king adorned the gates of his palaces 
with the fish and woman-idea ; and that all Moslems adopt Selene as their world-wide 
symbol, most reverently kneeling before her at her every birth, as the iconoclast 
race will do to none other than Ala or his prophet, winch Ala, varying in character 
according to the imagination of nations and of individuals during the various stages 
of their religious growth, yet originally was El, II, Yahve, Brahma, Asher, and Zeus— 
neither more nor less than Siva, the Alat, or Linga of our rudest tribes.® Every good 
Moslem shrine or tomb, usually combines a Pur-tor, in which lights should be con¬ 
tinually burning, and eVCry tomb of a male should have its upright head-stone (as we 

^ Idolomania, Lon., 1858, p. 28, and notes, where all authorities are given. 

* See Arabic, Pci-sian, and Hindostanee Diets., as Shakespear’s, Richardson’s, &c. ® JZai=Phallu8. 
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atiU all over Egypt), which ,i8 hut a phallus disguised. I give here the common 
IslSmi tombstone and lamp-tower of India, as I sketched it near a great Hindoo city. 
The grave is that of a man; the shaft on the grave contains 
a niche for a lamp, and another for flowers or votive ofierings. 

An old retainer of the family was permanently located in a hut 
on the spot, whose duty it was to light the holy fire at least 
every evening in one or more niches on the tomb and tower, 
and on Friday and gala days to light them all. His duty 
was also constantly to pray for the living and the dead, 
and not seldom have I heard such watchers pray to the 

^ Fig. 149-—MOSLEM TOMBSTONE AND 

dead. 

I am pretty certain I have often seen an old lingam-stone on a Mahomedan grave, 
and have often heard of such—nay, of lingams in Boodhist buildings, which shows 
the greater age of the former. Mr Home, B.C.S., tells us in the Ben. As. Soc. Jour., 
I., ii. 73, that he found at Sayidporc-Bitori—formerly a great Boodhist site—a lingam 
at the head of a Moslem grave, with a niche cut in it for a lamp. This lingam, he 
observed, had been cut out of a Boodhist column, which, in this instance, shows us 
that the Sivaite supplanted the Boodhist. The Pillar or Toth is the most persistent 
feature of the old faiths, and its presence marks the first return of Boodhism to the 
faiths which the pious Ascetic thought he had expurgated. 

The first Boodhist emperor—Asoka—al¬ 
though a most devoted follower of his prophet, 
and very difl'erent from his so-called Christian 
after-type Constantine, set up pillars everywhere. 
If no lingam-idea was meant by a pillar, it was 
a curious and somewhat unfortunate symbol to 
present to his subjects, more especially with the 
Lion on its summit, like the one at Alaliabad, 
and this Lat near Delhi, which, strangely enough, 
the Mctslem has not only preserved carefully, but 
unwittingly built in front of it, with little ap¬ 
parent object, the most approjjriate possible form, 
viz., an arched gateway, that very Delta or door 
which many archeologists think Egyptians and some other early nations avoided, 
because symbolical of woman. 

General Cunningham unearthed a Boodhist Lion pillar, over forty-four feet high 
at Bakra in Tirhoot, wliich we know to be ancient Vaisala, a place where the holy 
Boodha long tarried and taught. In “ the winged Lion of St Mark,” which the far- 
travelled Venetians—no indifferent Phallo-Solar worshippers—brought to Europe and 
placed by their holiest shrine, we see also the Christian tendency to fall back into the 
i. 2 u 
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old loved groove ; but Southern Europe liked the feminine god-idea best, and there¬ 
fore pillars did not prosper much in this soil; nevertheless the Obelisk—as the Pw-tw, 
or fire-tower—was always more or less welcome, and the Christians were always as 
ready to display, at least on their catacombs, what they termed the “ Tree of Know¬ 
ledge m the midst of the Garden,” or Gan-Eden, with the serpent coiled around it, as 
was the Boodhist to pourtray his sacred tree and dragon, and the Arabian Mahomedan 
his forms of the same. From being loved the serpent came to be hated, and poor 
Woman, as the exciter of passion, got conjoined in this hatred. Austere hermits and 
Saniydsis (men under a vow) pictured women as the demons with darts and stings, 
who tempted their passions in their state of violation of the laws of nature; her 
presence they taught and felt was a burning fire, and her sacred touch contamination. 
Lecky tells us (II. 36) of a Christian man who shrank from touching his mother, and 
wrapped up his hands in cloths when required in an extremity to do so, exclaiming 
“sic corpus mulieris ignis est,” a remark which also shows how closely Phallic 
worship is connected with Fire or Sun, and Serpent-worship. In Boodha’s case, the 
error was all the other way, and Python took his old place as the teacher of wisdom, for 
Boodha is never more the wise moralist, than when sitting under the Boodh-deram — 
tree of all knowledge, surrounded by the great Langaheer, or seven-headed Snake. 

In the Christian Catacombs of Italy we find more than snakes and trees ; indeed 
we have every symbol of the old faiths, although it is taught that all these come from 
Bible story. On walls as well as tomb-stones, we find the Fish, Phenix, Anchor, Ship, 
Olive, and Palm, all of which are sacred to the God of Fertility, or the procreative 
energies. The Fish, we are told, was adopted by those Christians because of the alpha¬ 
betical rebus—the Greek word I. K. Th. U. S. containing the initial letters of the words 
forming this title in Greek, “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour; ” but Ikthus was a 
holy name in Egypt and the East, long ere Greece had adopted her varied faiths, and 
ages before the good Nazarene had preached his holy gospel in the wilds of Judea. 
The Hebrew for Fish is n Dg, Dag, or De-og, which some think may have sprung 
from the Sanskrit,De-Dev, and Ag or Ah, and be allied to the solar Ak, and Aqua, water. 
Dagon was the fish-god (Aleim) of the Philistines, and spelling Dag backwards' as 
was so common and natural, seeing some peoples read from right to left, and others left 
to right, we get Gad, the good one, that is, God or Goddess of Day (see German Tag), 
as in Is. Ixv. 11, where, in connection with Meni the moon,® we read : “Ye are they 
that prepare a table for Gad, and that furnish the offering unto Meni; ” which Bagster’s 
Comprehensive Bible admits to be stars or such objects. Dag, says Calmet, signifies 
Preserver, and so Saviour, which has many ancient connections with fish and water, 
as we see in the case of Dagon. St Augustine said of Christ: “ He is the ^eat Fish 

1 It is and was considered pious to spell holy names both back and forward,, and this was also done 
lately in honour of the Zanzibar ruler. See p. 335, anU. 

DIod. S.; Dr Jamieson’s Die., Art» Moon. 
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liat live^ in the, of the waters ; ” so no wonder that a fish, became a holy 
term, and applied to Christ’s representative, who in token wears a Pdtnne as his 
higher officere wear what is called a Mitre or Turban like a fish’s mouth. Christ, beine 
a Hebrew, of course received the title Ik-thus from his Greek followers, just as he got 
iHS--the mono^am of Bacchus—from those who forsook that God to follow Chiis- 
tianity. There is nothmg sacred about such matters. Ich or Ik, or Ak, = Ab, at once 
Oar Father and water; and in India the fish is the God of the water, and so we have 
Tkv-ab, from which may have come Deg-an or Dagon. The Greek, of course, used' 
or theus, and so Ik-theus or God-Ik ; at any rate Christians have made Ik-thus 
a ventable god, and water, its element-a very holy thing. The most ancient Keltic 
tongues seem to identify the two, for water in Gaelic is Uisge, the “water of life” 
being Wisge (whiskey), and a fish lasg, or in old Irish Iska or Ischa, which is an Eastern 
term for Jesus. If V or F—the digamma—is here admissible, then we arrive very 
near our 0 ^ word Fish. Perhaps Vishnoo, Vi^nu or Fishnoo, is responsible here, for 
he IS the first god who rises out of the water, and from a Fish; and from his first 
incarnation to his last, he* is alwa 3 ^s connected with both. 

We have abundant proof that Fire was never neglected by ancient Christians, 
either on tomb or altar. In a letter from Borne, we find that in front of the Cubiculum, 
or square tomb of Cornelius the martyr, is a .short pillar supporting an ever-burning 
lamp of oil; and when this custom of never-dying flame—alike common to all faiths 
-was revived in the 3d century a.c., we read that the Popes used to send to kings and 
queens a few drops of the oil from this lamp of the tomb of Cornelius. ^ Nor need we 
be astonished at this, seeing that Vesta’s shrine still flourished and received Papal atten¬ 
tion and that in every corner of the world Fire-fiiith cxi.sted. To this day none may 
neglect the rites of this faith in Syria—cradle of the God, as the poor Turkish Bey of 
ntioch and his son found to their cost, when, after the earthquake of April 3d, 1872, 
thj and their ofiScers, kindly, reverently, and wisely buried the Christian dead, but 
without the fire-symbols and bell-ringing (which they failed to understand), thereby 
greatly offending a powerful sect of Antioch, called the Dusars, who, still clearly wor- 
8 ippmg Baal and Astaroth, rose upon the po’or Turks and “ smote them hip and thigh: ” 

“ Burying these heathen in the pit 
Which they themselves prepared j 
And in the net which they liad hid 
Their own feet fast are snar’d.” 

a so-called sacred verse, or very like one, of execrable rhythm as well as morals, which 
was long-ago driven into my memory by Scotch schoolmasters, and called the 9th Psalm 
or bong of that cruel King, David. 

^ In the county of Kildare, Ireland, “everlasting fire ” was preserved by “holy virgins 
—called IngheawAndagha, or daughters of fire,”—down to the time of the Befomlation. 
hese were often the fitst ladies of the land, and never other than of gentle birth. 

^ See Cor.—II. Lon. News, 3-72. 
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No blessing can be asked or granted from the altar of any Catholic Church until 
the candles are lighted/ If a woman, when pregnant, desires to be blessed by the 
Christian Church, she is instructed to “ wait on her knees at the door of the church 
with a lighted taper in her hand ; ” nor can any cross be blessed until three tapera are 
lighted by “ the man of God,” and placed at its base. See Picart II. 11'7, where he 
gives some graphic plates of Christian Phallo-solar-fire rites.. 

Colonel Forbes Leslie, in his Early Races, remarks : “ We are not dependent on 
inference, however rational, for a knowledge of the fact, that fire was an object of 
adoration to our heathen ancestors, even so late as the 11th century; for in the laws 
of Cnut, fire appears as one of the objects, the worship of which is forbidden.” This 
diligent author has collected examples of fire-adoration from Cornwall to Perthshire, 
through Ireland and the Hebrides, and winds up with a statement, “that practices derived 
from fire-worship continued up to the present century, and that Beltane fires were 
numerous in Aberdeenshire (his own county) in 1864.”® 

Not only, however, do we find fire and serpents thus late on the field of Northern 
Europe, but we have the lOnic horseshoe with which the serpent is so closely iden¬ 
tified. The same author remarks that “ superstition clung to this symbol so hallowed 
by antiquity, and even impressed it on the Christianity by w'hich it was superseded; 
and this to such an extent, that the horseshoe was inserted in the pavement, or its figure 
sculptured on the entrance to churches in Britain that were built 1000 years after the 
introduction of Christianity.” This lOnic symbol is found over all sorts of places, 
generally doors, throughout Europe. The “ Quarterly ” mentions “ omnibus vans, and 
prison doors.” 1 have heard of a stalwart agriculturist in these Islands who exclaimed: 

“ He is lucky who has found a good horseshoe, for its price is far above rubies.” 

In Godwin’s Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites, under the head of Feasts of the 
Expiation, which we have reason to believe was at one time a period of human 
sacrifice, we have the groat Winter-Christmas Saturnalia, or Juvenalia festival of 
Lights and Ffres described, when not only the temples of Jews and Christians, but 
every house, had to be carefully lighted. Jews taught that the lights must be held in 
the left hand, and the holder must “ walk between two commandments,” ® w'hich seems to 
denote the climatic or solar turn of the year. This old writer tells us that it was 
“ woman’s peculiar province to light their lamps and that “ there are certain prayers 
appropriated to this festival, and among the rest one in praise of God, who hath ordained 
the lighting up of lamps upon Solemn Days." Here we see a close resemblance 
between the faith of the Jew and the Islami, whose wives are enjoined personally to 
see to the lighting of the household lamps on Venus’ Eve. Jerusalem, we know, 
acknowledges the God of Agni to the present hour, by annually giving out that holy 

1 Picart II., p. 13. 2 n., pp. 419-420. 

^ “ Cer. and Melig. Customs of the Worlds from the French/^ Lon. 1741, a largo and valuable work, but 
Author’s name suppressed. 
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Pipe descends from heaven at a stated season into the dark Adyta of the Sacred Shrine; 
all old fires mnst be extinguished at this, the season^ of Sol’s renewed vigour, so when 
the Priest emerges j&om the adytum with the new fire in his hand (and Cluistian priests 
have often done this, if they do not do so still), crowds of every hue and creed rush 
towards him, light their tapers, and bear away the new fire to their homes. 

The Hebrew term for foe is As or Ash, b'k, which also signifies Man, Adam, a Stem, 
andthef Essence of a subject. We see the signification of such words as As, or Ash 
combined in the following, which should be borne in mind:— 

Asha, or Asher, The Maha Deva of Western Asia, Priapus of Greece, 

Assir, Asar, or Aser, f and first great God of Kaldia and Asyria. 

oflshto'or Astert^"’ } Yoni or Sakti. &c.-the organ. 

Ash-ban, or Esh-ban, . The Son of Fire. 

Ash-ba-al, or Ash-bel, . The Lord of Fire. 

Ashi-El, or Asi-El, . ... The Creating El. 

Ashah, Isha, Isa and Isis, nc'K, ... ... Woman, Eve, and Yoni. 

Ishi and Ishi-Jah, ... ... ... The Upright one—Jah. 

Ishma-el, ... ... ... ... ... El is high, or shines. 

Ishtar (cuniform), . The Celestial Queen. 

Ishua (Gen. xlvi. 17) . The Erect One. 

Is-ra-el, ••• ••• ••• ••• ilfatt 0 /J?/, or Saturnist. 

Ra and El each signify Sun and fertilising heat, and Is, its fire, the whole giving 
the idea of a Sivaite, or one worshipping the fertile force of El. 

Isui, (Gen. xlvi. 17) ... ... The Comforter—Victory. 

Ishai, 'K”, (usually called Jesse), ... A Stem or Root, the Druid Criewy. 

Tas, Ta, and Ap-las, were all titles of Amon as Fire, and every place in the 
composition of whose name these words are found, has reference to procreative 
or fertilising fire. Thus, Apitis was the name of Amon’s very ancient oracle in 
Thrace; Aphaha was the temple and oracle of Venus Aphaldtis in Mount Lihanus, and 
was “so denominated from fire;” Castor and Pollux were Aphe-lerioi; Mars was 
amongst the Arkadian Arkites called Aphceus; Apollo was Aphe-tor, whicli Dorians 
properly translated Fire-Tower, a name of Siva as the Lmgam, fire-stone or Sun- 
stone, and which Latins continued calling Pur-tor, from which we have Prutaneum 
or Pry-taneum, the shrine of Vesta, whose priests were Aph-etce. Prytanis was the 
title of the Governor of Athens, as well as of the Curia of Rome, which gave birth to 
our Parish Official, still connected with religion. 

That Fire and flame stOl form a not inconspicuous part in the devotions of British 
Christians may be seen from the statement of the Rev. C. Maurice Davies,* where in 
* Newton’s Appen. to Inman’s Symbolism, p. 112, Ed., 1874. * Unorthodox London, p. 386. 
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describing the present “ Tenehrae" Service at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, he says: 
“ Twelve lighted tapers are arranged on a stand, six on each side of a central one, also 
burning. These twelve tapers are one by one extinguished, while the choir chant 
appropriate psalms, and are supposed to represent the disciples who all forsobh him 
and fled.’ The centre taper represents ‘The Light of the World’ himself, and 
finally this is extinguished, typifying the darkness of His Passion.” 

At the Easter or Spring festival, the Romish churches in Britain have numerous 
fire and phallic ceremonies, not excepting, says this same author, the kindling o/“ New 
Fire ” fromfiint and steel, which he saw performed on Holy Saturday, and with 
which fire all the lamps of the church were lighted (p. 412). Thus we need not 
wonder at the bold speech made by Bishop Strossmayer, which so startled unread 
Europe a few years ago. This Bishop asserted before all the great Ecumenical Council 
of seven hundred Prelates assembled at the Vatican, that one reason he saw against 
decreeing infallibility to Popes was, that Marcellinus, who was Pope from 296 to 303 
A.C., “ was neither more nor less than an idolater, having entered into the temple of 
Vesta, and offered incense to the goddess.” Now, what was this Temple of Vesta ? 
In its rites and surroundings, its duties social and political, it was one with the temples 
still existing in Asia, devoted to Phallic and Fire-worship combined, or perhaps I 
should say a temple to Phallic worship only, but the cult in the da,wn of brighter faiths 
was somewhat hid away by the priests in the darkest recesses of their temples, and 
not well-known by many of the worshippers, and searcely at all by European writers 
even of the middle ages.' Any student of Delphic lore and of Eastern travel, however, 
will recognise at once in Delphi’s oracle and Vesta’s temple, “The old Faith ” and its 
priestess worshippers, although the Writer in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities diOe& not 
appear to do so. He describes Vesta’s as merely a Fire-temple, and says that there were 
six Vestalcs or Virgin Priestesses to watch the fetcrnal Fire which blazed everlastingly 
on the altar of the goddess. On the Pope has descended the name of their superior as 
“ Pontifex Maximus.” If by any negligence or misfortune the Fire went out, the Pon- 

tifex Maximus stripped and scourged 
the erring vestal virgin, for had not 
she—a woman—permitted the procre¬ 
ative energy of the god to forsake 
mankind ? Procreative man and 
woman stood represented in the in¬ 
nermost adytum of that temple, where 

AND ITS IDBA, WITH FIRK AND SEKPENT ALTAR, ALSO 

-ARGIIA, AND THE KINO OF A PIoUS 81VAITE. 110116 WCfC p6rnlltt6Cl tO ClltGr S9(V6 tll6 

virgins, for in it all agreed in believing there was something of awful sanctity. 
“Some said in it were*the sacred relics which formed (and no doubt truly) 
the fatal Pignus Imperii — the pledge granted by fate for the permanency 
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of Eoifian 8way;”‘ for this mighty Empire as much depraided.on the prolific 
pover of heti sons and daughters, as did the first weak tribes of our race on Earth’s 
primordial wilds. All that could be seen in this dark and secret Adytum was “ a 
BnfiflJl earthen jar closely sealed, while another, exactly similar in form hut empty, 
stood by its side,” as I depict in this section of the temple, which all Ifidian 
travellers will readily recognise. The empty jar is now commonly represented in 
India by the cup of Yoni-form in which the Lingam is placed. I have added a 
seipent as a common ornament around the altar, though often hid in sculptured tracery, 
and I have also given, as No. 2, the Indian Cup and Lingam idea in the poorly 
veiled forms of the East. This is repeated in a very remarkable ring (No. 3), given 
in Higgins’ Anacalypsis, and which, wheresoever it came from, is such an one as the 
orthodox Sivaite would very highly cherish. The Serpent—as Passion—is here shown 
kissing “ Maha-deva,” and is also a perfectly formed male Triad, whilst below is the 
Bell and fleur-de-lis with the latter nearly hid in the former, the whole forming a 
grand triple entendre, which the followers of this cult so much delight in. 

The learned Professor who writes the article in the Antiquities says :—“ That 
some people supposed that the holy adytum of the Virgin’s temple contained the 
'palladium' —others the ‘Samothracian gods’ —carried by Dardanus to Troy, and 
transported from thence to Italy by Eneas,” and in this they were no doubt right. 
Classical Dictionaries tell us that the Palladium was any image of “ Pallas Athena,” 
the androgyne divinity, sometimes represented male as Pallas or Phallus,' some¬ 
times as Athena his daughter, and as Minerva the wise mother. She is often 
simply called after the male god Pallas 'l and was the daughter of Zeus and Metis, 
Melita, or Maya, the “ spirit-spouse ” of the Hebrew Genesis. In her “ is blended 
power and wisdom ; she gives to him who worships her, strength and prosperity,” and 
generally stands represented as a womali and a warrior, with the symbolic spear in one 
hand, and oval shield or infant standing on the globe and holding the circle of life in 
the other.® To her were sacred the owl—bird of night—the serpent, the cock, and the 
olive ; and all the ancient world abounds with her temples and altars. It was at this 
temple of Vesta then, that Pope Marcellinus worshipped in the third century (so we are 
told by a devout Bishop of his own church); and if he did so, how much more, and how 
much beyond his day, did the thousands of ignorant Christians—his revering disciples 
—worship ? We know for certain that these temples were held sacred in the Eoman 
world up to at least 500 A..C., and history tells us that “ Sacred Fire ” existed here long 
before Rome was built, or her children heard of. 

I have stood musing beside this ancient Fane on Tiber’s banks, and not without 
sorrow have I thought of the barbarous Qroths and Vandals, who, springing from the 
“ Grove ” they worshipped amidst the black forests of Eastern and Centril Europe, swept 
1 Smith’s Classical Dictionary and Antiquities. ‘ Ibid. Classical. ° See p. 132, ante. 
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away so much of ancient lore. It was they, as far as we can at present see, who effaced 
putZic Phallic worship from our European Continent; for history, before which we 
must all bow, not only does not give that honour to the Christian Church, but shows 
that the mitred head—the great representative of Christ on earth—bowed humbly 
and devoutly before these Fanes, bearing patiently, for the sake of Pome’s old Faith, the 
calumny and martyrdom which such a falling away from the Christianity he professed 
must have entailed upon him. 

The new religion wished not that Fire should be banished from the altars of 
Europe; and no Atila with Gothic hordes from its central forests, or Alaric with his 
Vandals from Spain and Africa, could completely efface this ancient worship. Chris¬ 
tianity herself received it in fondest embrace, and no altar to the holy iconoclastic 
Jesus (for about 1500 years after he had preached his pure and simple faith, embodied 
in the two good old commandments to love God and our neighbours) could be reared, 
until the sacred fire shone on the Virgin mother and Holy Son ; nor could any cere¬ 
mony be sacred without it or its symbols ; nay, to the present hour, does not every 
chapel consecrated to the rich Christian dead show on the altar or grave the sacred 
ever-burning spirit of this God ? Even Protestant Europe, which tried to banish it 
from her altars, lias been long seeking to win it back again, while the whole Church of 
England is at this day in convulsions, threatening her utter dismemberment, because 
of that party who seek (and hitherto with considerable success) to see the old God once 
more on their holy places. I of course allude to altar candles, which graphically repre¬ 
sent column, obelisk, and fire, all of which seem to have been symbols of man’s Faith 
before Vedas or Zendavestas were heard of, and which promise to outlive even these. 

Nor indeed are we yet entirely free from the elder brother of this Faith. The 
sacred Navis, Nave, Boat, or Ark, is still the prescribed form of the Roman Catholic, 
English, and Continental Protestant Churches ; all these and the worshippers must 
still turn^o the old male Sun-god, to Chammah or Shemesh, Samson, El, and Jah, of 
old Kaldaic days, the powerful, fruitful Creator of all things, called Baal, Shaddai, 
Mithra, and a thousand other names. 

Even in this land from which I write, and which is so full of the older faiths, 
rites, and ceremonies, we find Protestantism still trying to compete with them in the 
use of their old symbolism. An Indian journal, of September 1871, thus recounts to 
us with congratulatory fervour the celebration of a marriage in the “ Church of the 
Holy Trinity ” at Sonapore, Bengal, which in the decorations of the Shrine and the 
priestly and other performances that took place, reminds us of many of the ancient 
ideas and symbols. We are told that the “ Church was highly decorated, the Sanctu¬ 
ary had banners, shields, and flowers. The altar was vested in white silk with super- 
frontals of red ‘velvet; if had crowns, crosses, and fleurs-de-lis in gold relief. The 
choristers, robed in cassock and surplices, each with a bouquet in hand, marched 
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slowly up the aisle singing “ The voice that breathed o’er Eden,” which voice we know 
to have been the female “ Spirit ” or Ruach of Genesis, from which sprang all nature. 
The clergyman wore a stole fringed with gold embroidery, and after the highly emblem¬ 
atic ceremony of Maya’s ring, an 
operUrry hag of white silk was pre¬ 
sented and placed by this priest on 
the altar (Venus’ Ark), which reminds 
us of that mysterious bag which the 
worshippers of Ishtar presented some 
four thousand years ago, as seen on 
this old Asyrian sculpture. 

The Christian altar would then 
present such an appearance as in 
this fig. 152 ; and it too, like its 
ancient prototype, was consecrated to 
love and Venus, prayers being ofifered at it to the Gods of Fertility, very much as 
used to be, and still is done at the altars of the old faiths. ’Over the ark was, of 
course, the Cross, that symbol par excellence sacred as of old to Life and Death ; whilst 

on the ark or altar-table (I here speak of the two synonym¬ 
ously, because the tabic, about whose “ Rasliny” so much is 
made, has taken the place of urns and arks) stood tall candles, 
lighted I presume, for otherwise these have but half their 
significance—in fact represent an emasculated faith; whilst 
in the centre of all, was the mystic chalice as emblem of the 
fruitful mother, and not of the wine-cup only. This is the 
cup which hangs in the heavens and nourishes the solar babe 
in the cradle, as does also the mother watching by it—the scene depicted in figure 82, 
page 202—a very beautiful and favourite Romish picture. 

In many respects the Christian Church recalls to mind the oldest faiths. Like the 
inner Delphic chasm-chapel, it has a Font and Ark in an Altar, or as the English clergy 
prefer to call it, a “Holy Table,” where the Eucharistic sacrifice—if not sacrificial rites— 
take place ; and in a columnal sort of edifice calhsd the Pulpit —of most ominous deriva¬ 
tion, if we seek for this in Hebrew^—we have a type of the great Om-phalos or Lingam 
Column which stood in front of the Abyss at Delplii,^ and from wLich at times, if not 
always, the oracle spoke. My own impression, from watching the proceedings at 
Eastern Sivaik shrines like that of Delphi, is, that for the mass of the people, at all 
events, the oracle always spake from the outer Lingam column, and of course as 
prompted by the God of the Altar; and this is the case in Christian shrines also. The 

^ ^ vigorous one = Phallus ; Pit, DB, a cave or pit = Pudenda. 

Leslie s Origin of Man. Appen., 363. 
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Pul-pit Mr Leslie likens to a shaft carrying the “ Ark-like box from which the preacher 
prophesies,” and adds, “the name is convertiblyidentical with'Pyramid and Pediment 
(see figs. 156, 157, further on), carrying an URN or ARN——of the Covenant”* 
This writer would derive Altar from Al-Tor, of which more hereafter; nfeanwhile, 
note how this Christian temple (Fig. 154), with altar in front like all solar shrines, 
strictly points to Kemoosh the Rising Sun-god, and how very phallo-solar it is in its 
skeleton Cruci-form, as well as in many details.^ It is, however, when draped out on 
particularly festive or sad occasions that we most clearly see its connection with the past, 
and the full force of the strictly emblematic ornate hangings and sculptures then put forth, 
and that we understand the full meaning of the “ Testament ” or Eduth 
God being present in his “ Holy of Holies.” The Royal Banners with their 
Alphas and Omegas then wave from the columnal aisles, or drop from the 
fretted roof emblazoned with Flowers, Doves, lOnis, and all Solar imagery, 
not omitting the Vine of which “ we are all branches,” and which carries 
back our memories to that old god who was worshipped long before the 
days of “Jehovah.” 

If the sacred Shields which one of the most sensual of monarchs hung up so 
abundantly in his amatory palace of Lebanon, and which all solo-phallic faiths were and 
are partial to, do not often occur in Christian Churches, yet all rich shrines have great 
Bosses of rare and precious stones, giving where possible a play of many colours, and 
so very sacred to Maya as Illusion. This great boss or oval shield is generally seen 
over or very near the “ Holy of Holies ; ” but instead of it will often be observed a more 
oval object with a Virgin and Child, such as Boodhism (in spite of Boodha) has 
occasionally adopted, and even depicted upon its most sacred Dagobas, a fit place too, 
seeing that this name signifies the womb. I show one in PI. xiv. 7, and there is a 
beautiful picture of the same lOnic adoration, in the centre room of the National 
Gallery, London, the worshipper being an aged Roman Catholic. 

My sketch (No. 153) of the altar of the Holy Trinity, I should explain, is merely 
taken from the descriptions given to the public through the Press, but the plan and 
aspect of the Christian Chunih in figure 154 are strictly correct, as those who con¬ 
struct churches and chapels well know. 

In the Fleurs-de-lis, crosses, and female vestments of Priests and attendant youths 
in Roman Catholic and Ritualistic Churches, we see the truth of all that Inman says 
under the head of “ Vestments,” and the disregard of that Mosaic order, that a “ woman 
shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a man put on a woman’s 
garment.”’ This very order shows that it was required in those days, (is not so now?) fot 
it was usual for women to worship Mars in male attire, and for men to worship Venus in 
female garments; and the word “ stole ” is simply Latin for a “ matron’s gown.” The 

^ Leslie’s Origin of Man, 227. * See Dr. Inman’s ilnc. Faiths, I., Chap. xi. * Deut. xxii. 5. 
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origi» of the custom should be searched out in Anc. Faiths. It is still common for 
men to dress in women’s garments during the carnival season in Italy, 

It already stated that our difficulty in believing all we see and hear in 

Solar, and Phallic faiths, is the extreme grossness of idea, if not of symbolism ; 
but we must try and remove ourselves far back into the earliest times, when the race 
lived untaught, herded with their cattle, and had as their sole object in life the multi¬ 
plication of these and of themselves. What cared Greece and Rome for modesty, if 
the nation increased ? Look at all the naked dances extending down into Christian 
times, and the laws of the Greek Sage Lykurgus, 900 B.C., when trying to rear a nation 
out of his small Spartan tribe. The greatest attention was given to breeding strong, 

, lusty, fighting men, and healthy mothers. One law decreed that all children with any 
kind of defect were to be thrown into a pool at the foot of Mount Taygetus; another, 
that in order to strengthen young women, and give them less inconvenience in 
child-bearing, they were to wrestle together perfectly nude, singing certain amatory 
songs in order to inflame the men. Their dress was also required to be such as would 
leave their limbs free and unconfined, a provision which still obtains in Barma and 
Siam. Pielus in Euripides (Andromake) says that Spartan ladies could have no 
modesty, as they also ran and wrestled with the young men ; and to this he attributes 
the immoralities of Helena. Thus we see that Phallic ideas lay at the bottom not only 
of all social but also religious organisation. 

If God made man in his own image, no less so has man always made his god. AH 
theology is based on the assumption, that man is God in petto, and that God is man in 
extenso,^ and hence men arrived at their ideas of an “ Incarnate God.” Though the Jew 
had his El or Lingam, and later his Jahveh, as a Creator and dual God, yet he 
borrowed these from more ancient peoples, as well as the waters on which El “ moved ” 
—that “ female principle ” by which Christians and many other sects initiate each 
other into their mysteries. “ The primitive doctrine,” says the author of The Keys, 
“ that God created man in his own image, male and female, and consequently that the 
divine nature comprised the two sexes within itself, fulfils all the conditions requisite to 
constitute a Catholic theological dogma, inasmuch as it may be truly affirmed of it, 
that it has been held semper, ubique, et ah omnibus, being universal as the pheno¬ 
menon to which it owes its existence.” This author then goes on to show bow “ Uni- 
tarianism blunders alike in regard to the Trinity and the Duality ; for, affecting to see 
in God a Father, it denies him the possibility of having either spouse or ofispring.” 
A great, lone god, whether Spirit or Person, could have no love, and hence in the 
infancy of man, as well as of the child, the Father was held to be Power and Intelli¬ 
gence, but not love, till the Phallic creed started, by affirming a great male, a great 
female, and their resultants. “ More rational than such a creed (Christian Unitari- 
anism) was the primitive worship of Sex, as represented by the male and female prin- 
* “ The Keys 0 / the Creeds” Triibner, 1875, p. 17 ; by some believed to be by a Roman Catholic Priest. 
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ciples in nature, in no gross sense, gross as its practice may have become, or as it 
would appear to the notions of modem conventionalism. For no religion is founded 
upon intuitional depravity. Searching back for the origin of life, men stopped at the 
earliest point to which they could trace it, and exalted the reproductive organs into 
symbols of the Creator.”* Were they not so 1 Surely the organs of Creation or Pro¬ 
creation are the symbols or means by which the Procreator manifests himself, or makes 
his incomprehensible acts known to us by the result. This author, though clearly show¬ 
ing how man came to see Duality as soon as he had projected one Being on his Canvass, 
yet fails to show how he evolved a Trinity ; and I do not think the origin of this can 
be explained, except from the Phallic stand-point. 

To Solo-phallic ideas we owe all the worship which early men have so lavishly 
bestowed on mountains, caves, wells, and symbolic natural forms, as in Trees, Fish, and 
Shells—especially the Concha Veneris of very sexual shape, which was the first of 
Church Bells—those symbols so essential in all foims of Solo-phallic wor^ip, and 
regarding which a few words. 

Bells, it is said, when first used merely for sound, were only pieces of metal, 
usually flat, as we still sec in the common Eastern gong; but when used for religious 
purposes, the bell would of course, like every other article of the shrine, have a symbolic 
shape ; and so we are assured that amongst lOni-worshippers the Bell was named from 
Pel-visl a basin, or that long, open, and suggestive bony structure at the lower 
extremity of the body enclosing the genital organs, and connecting these with the spine 
and caput ofthe human body. With Jews the Basin was the Laver of the Jewish 
temple, perhaps also “ the Sea,” and stood near the altar ; it had a “ foot,”® which was 
carefully anointed with the sacred oil. Solomon constructed five Lavers for the north 
and five for the south side of the temple court, but the writers are contradictory as to 
their dimensions;^ they wore made from the Mirrors of the Temple women. Of Bells 
proper we only hear mention twice in the Bible ; once when used on the margin of the 
High Priest’s Ephod,® for tinkling j)urposes, as women still wear little tinkling bells on 
their ankles, and as Romans used the Tintinnabula, and again in the very doubtful 
rendering of Zech. xiv. 20. 

Rome had gongs in her Ancilia, of which I shall yet have a good deal to say; but 
long before even these, we read of “ brass kettles ” used—like the tinkling Sistrum of 
Egypt—to give sweet sounds amidst the rustling of the Dodonian oaks, and which 
were latterly hung on pillars in the sacred grove. The Egis of the Iliad—when worn 
or rather carried occasionally by Jupiter, Minerva, and Apollo—was not the goat-skin 
breast-plate of the early Minerva (implying productive power, and adorned with all 
suitable symbolism), but a brazen instrument “used to excite courage, or inspire 
fear,” fringed like the priestly Jewish robe with golden tassels or knobs, which by 

' Keys' Letter IV. ^ Sir H. Spelman; Brand’s Ants., Lon. 1810, p. 12. In Keltic lands 

• from dock a stone or well. ^ Lev. viii. 11. * Smith’s Bible Diet. ^ Exod. xxviii. 33. 
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ghaJorig tinkling produced the required effects. Stripped, however, of its poetry 
and splendour, “ the Egis was probably nothing more than a symbolical instrument, 
signifying originally the motion of the elements, like the sistrum of Isis, the cymbals 
of Kttbelfe, the bells of Bacchus, etc. ; hence Jupiter is said to have overcome the Titans 
with his Egis, as Isis drove away Typhon with her sistrum, 

JeTVs, and others welcome in the new moon, and Christians dispel storms by ring¬ 
ing bells. They toll solemnly at deaths, merrily at marriages, and softly tinkle when 
the Host or sacrificial victim is raised. The BeU is indispensable to various ecclesias¬ 
tical rites. Bede translates Campana or Bellun, by “ Cluggan,” a Keltic word 
derived from the Obeliskal Stone, the form whicli the Keltic bell, according to Mr 
Keane, seems at first to have taken. With Frenchmen in Amorika it was the Cloche, 
and then the clock of Bede, who of course did not know of our clocks, but only of 
bells which were used to strike tlie hour, measured by candle-burning or sand-falling. 
Large Church Bells were only introduced about 400 a.c. by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola 
in Campania, whence the Campana of impure Latinity.'' The first French and Italian bells 
were all called by feminine names, and Rome’s first was that which she gave to lOne— 
or John of the Latcran. The ringing of bells has been held all over the world to have 
great effect in suppressing storms and demons. Indians have often assured me that 
by ringing bells in passing through dangerous jungles, they scared away tigers, fiends, 
and robbers, scorning my idea as to the seemingly more reasonable explanation. So 
Kelts used to ring bells to frighten hares from their path, these being held to be evil 
spirits, particularly hags and witches. Woe betide any jwor old crone whom they met 
after passing a hare, she being almost certain to be drowned or hung. Bolls were of 
all shapes, many havihg an opening at the top like those Layard found in Nineveh,® 
and that on page 233 ante, through which the tongue or oracle passed and spoke, in a 
manner which cleaily had much authority with our highly imaginative but very animal 
fore-fathers. The Hebrews affected the Trumpet more than the bell, but all Easterns 
and Westerns preferred the clanking Klac/tan.^ No member of any tribe would dare to 
neglect ringing the bell on the top of Samancla, or Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, as soon as 
he reached it. “ The bells of St Ninian, St Patrick, St Columba, St Ternari, and 
many others were not only preserved as venerated memorials, but were believed to 
possess miraculous powers, inherent in themselves as well as derived from their former 
possessors. . . . Superstition for once favoured truth, and men were more afraid of 
swearing falsely on the bell of a Saint than on the Gospels of the Evangelists.”® 

Bells, or their prototypes. Shells, Sistrums, Gongs, Cymbals, etc., have for three thou¬ 
sand years been depicted by many people in various sexual forms. Some have come down 

' See Barker’s reprint of E. Payne Knight’s Symholw Language, p. 55. London, 1836. 

® Brand’s Ants., II., p. 214. Ellis, 1849. ® Layard’s Nin. and Bah., abridged ed. 1874, p. 68. 

* OlacA is a Stone in Gaelic ; clac/tto, or clacA-c/tin, a “ head ” or prominent stone ; clacAan a 
Church. In Irish this is slightly altered, “ a stone ” being dock, and a cone or pyramid clogad. 

^ Early Races of Scot., II., 505. 
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to us attached to Phalli, or Phallic-looking objects,—bells, though not the clappers, 
being always feminine ; on which account Christians commonly dedicated bells to the 
Hermaic demi-gods—Gabriel and St Michael. I have some drawings of Bells too 
indecent for the public eye; and travellers and antiquaries will remember a very im¬ 
proper one in Christian Kolumbia—St Fillans, which was very highly venerated up to 
the end of the last century, and which is hung, as already stated, on Phallialso 
many very gross sculptures as on the old Eoman ruins of Nismes, see drawings opposite 
to pages 85 and 92 of Antiquities.^ The ancient Egyptians, like modem Turks, 
forbad the use of bells, as indecent feynale symbols, but Mr Payne Knight thinks' that 
Priapus, may be the same as —“ the clamorous one,” B and P being inter¬ 

changeable ; epithets of similar meaning were continually applied both to Jupiter and 
Bacchus, hence Priapic figures have bells as clamorous female attributes attached to 
them. Hindoos, Greeks and Italians have continually worn bells, especially in the 
worship of Bacchic and Solar gods. Small .bell-like amulets are constantly met with 
in connection with Phalli, Lunulse, &c., see those in Plate XII. 2 and 3, found among 
very ancient European ruins. There is no mistaking the idea from which sprang such 
“ a charm ” as No. 2. Bells did not become generally connected with Christian worship 
till about 600, but about one hundred years after this, they were indispensable, and 
were regularly baptized and named after great personages, mostly women and saints. 

As associated with women, bells became intimately connected with wells, fonts 
and springs, especially warm or health-giving ones, because these were considered 
highly feminine objects, not only in Asia and Southern Europe, but all over our 
own Isles. The more gaseous and warm these were, the more they were sought out 
and worshipped by pilgrims of both sexes, of all classes and creeds, and this with 
fanatical perseverance from the earliest dawn of history. Christianity diligently and 
for many centuries continued the adoration and these pilgrimages; merely from time 
to time transfor ming the old “Pagan” names (as she contemptuously called all 
superstitions save her own), into words more suitable to her own stories, ideas and 
saints; she adopted the dates of the unalterable Pagan-Solar Kalendar. Of course 
there is no more superstition or absurdity in making a pilgrimage to a lovely 
grove or dell with its font and bell than to an old relic, bone, or tomb of a saint, 
and many would even now prefer the Pagan’s taste. So we find that the early 
Christian Church invested pilgrimages to wells with the highest ecclesiastical sanction. 
Such stagnation and ignorance, however, could not continue, and Education —that 
great impelling power which makes churches and faiths “ move on”—began in the ninth 
and tenth centuries to smile at the churches and their wells, as she has been lately smiling 
at a great many other superstitions nearly as weak and foolish. Thus in the tenth and 
all through the eleventh*contury we find canons and other laws interdicting all F<m- 

^ Bishop Forbes in Proceedings of Soc. of Ants./or Scot.^ VIII., p. 265, and see p. 232 ante. 

^ M. Menards Ants. o/Nismes^ Edited and Illustrated by M. Perrot. Nismes, 1831. 
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i%mlha> as “ Paganish.” Many revered wells, however, are to be found amongst us even 
BtjH) so persistent is the old faith; and it is suspected there are members of “ Christian 
congregations ” in some secret nooks who would rise en masse if their holy well were 
insulted, or violence offered to the tree beside it, on which they and theirs have for 
80 long hung up coloured rags and tinsel; for the “ Beer-sheba and Mamre,” or well and 
tree idea of Abram, has not died out in Europe, and in Asia has abated but little of its 
old force and vigour, Eome was devotedly attached to her Fontinalia of the 13 th of 
October, when the whole of the great city used to yisit the well-nymphs, and strew 
theii* holy ground with bouquets and garlands. No shrine was more revered than that 
of the lovely temple-grotto of Egeria, though Christians tried to divert the popular 
affection to the Baptistrum of Constantine and others. 

Egyptians and Koothites called the sacred well Ain, and as diligently worshipped it 
as Asiatics do Maya, and Eoman Catliolics Mary. The Irish word for well is spelt Aine, 
which also signifies “the Sea,” “the Moon,” and “Pleasure,” a sort of Gan-eden, or “place 
of pleasure; ” so we have Ain with Kelts, meaning a great and sacred circle. Bel-Ain, say 
the Irish, is “ the year,” or “ great circle ” of the Sun,* Bel being here still the Belus of 
Babylon. In Irish, Ath or Aith is a ford, which was, and is with all old races a holy place— 
one of refreshment though sometimes of danger, where temples are generally seen, or at all 
events figures of the Gods, male and female. Aith'^ is also a Kiln, that very important 
cooking or preparing place, from which the figures of all the old clay-formed gods came, no 
less than womblings or children, ® inasmuch as this word springs from the Gothic “Kilthei, 
the womb,” * so that a kiln, womb, well, a sacred circle, the sea, &c., are all here closely 
connected, religiously and socially, and bring out such ideas as wmman, the bearer, and 
place of our birth and life. In Gaelic, Ait is something “joyous,” “gladsome” and 
“funny.” Aite is “ a place,” apparently of “joy,” ^ and Athais pronounced A’esh, is 
“leisure, rest, opportunity,” almost exactly what it is in India,- though perhaps there 
more closely connected with sexual love, A-aish, or as commonly pronounced A-ish 
and Ish. In all these instances, which coul^ be multiplied to any extent, we have the 
origin of present European ideas and furor in regard to the sacred font or heart, the 
Ain or.Ait of Egypt; it is still the font or seat of passion, though perfectly incom¬ 
prehensible when applied to one who subdued all such passion, and did not even show 
much “heartiness” to his mother and relatives; yet we see where the Roman 
Catholic Church got these notions, and the cause of her having always elevated them 
and spiritual emotions into matters “ holy and mysterious'.” The Amonians, as great 
Font and Well-worshippers, have in this respect been the parents of Christianity ; they, 
like their Jewish brothers, designated all holy places having water or gaseous emanations, 

* M. Keane’s Towers and Temples of Ireland, p. 4C8. 

® M‘Alpine’s Gaelic Die., pronounced i-ecA, is a kiln, and ktlmh, a giant. 

® Dr Joyce’s Irish Names, third edition, p. 364. The Druid Circle was “ the Cell of the Cow." 

* Webster’s Eng. Die., Kiltho, a child ; Dan., Knld ; Goth., Keimen, “ to germinate.’’ 

* M‘Alpine’s Gaelic Dio. 
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by names compounded of Ain, An or En—commonly spelt with diphthongs, and consi¬ 
dered these to be feminine. John the Baptist used to baptize at such a place,^ En~On or 
the “ Fount of the Sun,” which was also the Fount of “ Divine Wisdom," from which 
comes Ath-en-a, as representative woman, .th^ Aith-Ain, “ burning ” or “ heart-fount.”’ 
At times we see these terms reversed, and a goddess constituted, called An-Ait, “ whose 
temples occur in many places where the rites off re were particularly observed.” Joshua, 
in xix. 38, mentions such a temple as Beth-Anath. Ain-El-Sham, and Ain-Ades, are 
fountains of the Sun, which became in Greek Nai-ades. Founts of fire were Ain-ajpathas. 
Ain-eius and Ain-esius (hence Eneas) and are derivations from Hanes the Egyptiantjod, 
Ain-ompite, or Fontes Oraculi,-were prophetic fountain-gods, contracted, as already stated, 
into Nymphse, or nymphs presiding over water. The Rev. Mr Hoi well on Bryant gives 
us the following among naany names connected with fire and font-worship :— Egina was 
Oen-opia, and we have Ain-eus in Thrace. Ham, as the Sun, was Ait, and his land 
was therefore called by the Greeks Aet-ia, or Ait-iopia. The Nile as the source of Life, 
that is, of heat, was Aet-os. The heart was called h© (Eth) lonice, which the 
Dorians with more propriety would have called Ath,”^ —our word Heat, which in 
sacred matters is connected with the Spirit, Breath, or “ Holy Spirit.” It is commonly 
asserted that, because the Vulture was part of the ensignia of Egypt, that land was 
often called Ai-gupt —the latter part of the word signifying Vulture or Eagle. Doubt¬ 
less the Vulture is a bird which courts and can endure heat more than any other, but I 
am inclined to translate Ai-goopt from Sanskrit as the “Vale or place of heat.” The 
Vulture or Eagle being common in Egypt, we may further understand that when 
Plutarch says “Eagles ” settled at Delphi, Egyjdians are meant, and Gupt or Goopt 
might well mean a “ Voracious Maw,” or Vulture. Egypt was symbolized by a 
heart over burning coals, which shows the Christian “ sacred heart ” idea to be several 
thousand years old ; indeed the Catholic heart, with the arrow tlrrough it, is the 
FhaMic amulet of Apis, sec Plate, No. XIII.-9. It represents the seat of passion in male 
and female, and is not an object to be lai^hed at, as so many Protestants do. Ap-is, 
or OB and IS, are at least six thousand years old, showing how tenacious the idea is. 

I have said that Mountain-Worship accompanied that of Wells, for the latter are 
generally the spirits of the former, or places of the spirits, and the source of all 
fertility. The well is “ the abyss,” that living or life-giving water which all faiths 
have preached so much about. In the cleft of the spring lives the Mountain-God, 
though he manifests himself also in the grand upreared form of the mountain, and is 
then Siva or Parvati, the protector and sustainer of mankind. This will appear in 
various places throughout this work. The great mountain of Pergamos (which I 
have visited and studied the stories concerning), on which rested the capital of the 
Mysian kingdom, occurs tp me as an instance of the cult of high, conical, weird-looking 
mountains. It is not very dissimilar, as this sketch will show, to the upper part of 
^ John iii. 23. * Bryant and Rev. W. HolwelL ’ Bryant, 1.18—Holwell’s Die., p. 14. 
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l^assQs seea from the south, having only two grand peaks, and a lofty terrace on 
-vrhifih its cMldrOn dwelt. It was so holp?, that one* of Alexander’s successors here 
deposited enormous treasure, which 
foBiaed liie nucleus or gave life to 
what is called its Atalik dynasty, last¬ 
ing till i33 B.a Under the Ataliks, 

Pergamos, in the third century b.o., 
bectme“a city of temples,” and of 
Phallo-Solar Faith, and so holy over 
all Western Asia, that it Was even 
called Pergameus Deus. Eskulapius 
was known as its “Soter,” the city 
was his dwelling-place, and the serpent, 
therefore, the prevalent god and sign. 

In the days of Marcus Antoninus,— 

2nd century a.c. — Zeus, Athene, 

Dionysus, and Eskulapius, were here all equally worshipped. It was a city very likely to 
seduce the followers of Paul and Peter into mixing up serpent and solar faith with their 
new and more spiritual cults, which accounts naturally for “ the dweller in Patmos” 
calling it “ Satan’s seat ” (Rev. ii, 12, et seq.), just as Protestants call by this name the 
good oldPope’s throne on the Tiber. The Apocalyptic visionary saw clearly enough that 
these Pergamites would never embrace Christianity; he praises them, but adds that there 
are not only Nicolaitanes but actually Balaamites among the churches. And clearly 
this great city laughed at the new faith. It loved its holy mount, thinking no place 
and no faith so good or so ancient. Others it freely acknowledged, for every church 
had its own favourite ark or altar, and every altar a Mount Zeus, Zion, Moriah, or 
Meria; and from furthest east to west we can still name similar hiUs. Travellers in 
Tatary tell us much regarding such “mounts of prayer and sacrifice,” prominent 
among which is Great Baikal, where all covenants and testimonies arc signed, sealed, 
and delivered with solemn rites. These must take place on the very summit, just as 
Moses taught in the case of his God of Sinai, Hor, and Nebo, for such gods do not 
descend from their Kailas, unless to destroy. The great deity of Baikal is a Jupiter 
Faderis, who permits no departure from any oath made on his “holy hills;” the 
penalty of breaking the path used to be death, which doubtless the priests carefully saw 
executed. Death was the penalty in the case of Moses, Aaron, and others, when they erred 
before their covenant-god of Sinai and Horeb. Tatar gods all dwell on hill-tops, for the 
most part high and pleasant ones, where the priests attend to solar, phallic, tree, and 
ophite rites. Hills are preferred, because, perhaps among other reasons, the priests are 
not so closely watched as on the plains, and height and distance do lend enchantment. 

Laplanders used to sacrifice, if they do not do so still, to the vicegerent of Tor— 

I. 2 T 
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Statjunkare—at the base or summit of a mouutaiii sacred to him, and to the stone his 
representative. This stone was reverently worshipped, and then besmeared with rein¬ 
deer’s blood; the male organ was tied to the right horn, and the left one, with the 
fat, was put upon an adjoining stone.^ Some of the orthodox bloody sacrifices are very 
like those prescribed for the fierce god of Sinai, and which he still insisted on at Zion 
and Moriah, though then surrounded by a small measure of civilisation. 

The continent of India has an abundance of holy mountains, firom the temple- 
capped hill in the plains, which I have so often been forbidden to ascend, to lofty 
Badri-Ndt, that softly-rounded Himalayan Omphe, perhaps the Kailas idea, which we 
see towbring over our high military station of Kaniket in the N.W. Provinces, and 
lying straight in front of the three-peaked Trisool of eternal whiteness, sacred to the 
Mountain-God. As no one can visit Siva, or live in the purity of his atmosphere {though 
this Trisool is only half the height* at which Noah and his wonderful companions are 
said to have existed for nine months), the throngs of poor soul-sick folk annually 
stream up to the accessible Badri-Nat, and beseech him to accept them in their weak¬ 
ness and bless them. Badri-Nat looks very like the craggy terrace from which Pergamos 
and its three peaks spring, or to the mass of that lower Mount Parnassus, in which 
the Delphic chasm is, if sketched from the Atik side instead of from the south, and 
high up, as I show it on page 260 . That drawing is only to explain pictorially the idea of 
the shrine in the eyes of the first priestly founders, and as it would appear, if seen by 
an observer situated some distance over the south sea-coast. 

The Persians, Herodotus says, were accustomed to bring sacrifices to Zeus on the 
summits of mountains, and called the whole celestial circle Zeus, which was in fact Siva, 
Serpent, and the Sun. “ They bring sacrifices,” says he, “ to the sun, moon, earth, 
fire, water, clouds—these elements originally being the only objects of worship; 
but they accepted from the Asyrians and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite,” or rather, 
as Professor Haug says, Anahita, known to the Arfibs and Greeks as Anaitis, or the 
beneficent influence of water, by which is probably meant fertility. 

Human sacrifices used to be constantly offered not only to mountains and rivers 
—that is, to Siva and Parvati—but to great or peculiar stones. The Dart m 
Devonshire, like many a German river, stiff demands its human victim, according to 
the popular rhyme: 

** River of Dart, river of Dart, 

Every year thou claim’st a heart 

“ a survival, it may be, from times when such victims were actually offered to it.” * Of 
the same character is the wild superstition attaching to a large flat stone on a common 
near Honiton, which makes it descend the liill every night and bathe in the stream below 
for the purpose of washing out the stains of human blood. Now Siva is usually 

^ Ceremonies and Religious Customs of All Nations, London, 1741. Pp. 427-8. 

^ This Tri^Sool or Three-peaked Hill of Siva is about 18,000 feet high. 

^ Mr R. J. King in Fraser^ Dec. 1873. 
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jgpresented a large stone, a rock, or typical man, who delights in blood like his 
consorts—goddesses of Rivers and Hills; so these rock and river superstitions are clear 
indications that Phallic faiths prevailed throughout these Keltic and Teutonic lands, 
just as they did and stili do in Asia. 

Before here leaving the subject of Mountain and Arkite faiths, I must say a few 
■words in regard to Ararat or Al-a-lat. The tocaZe of the mountain which Christians 
liave uniformly accepted as their “ Holy Ararat ” is, I fear, founded upon as uncertain 
data as many other facts of this very unhistorieal faith. The Pentateuch speaks only 
of “the mountains of Ararat,” which, as Kitto says in his Comments on Gen. viii. 4, 
may mean “ one of the mountains of a country called Ararat.” Elsewhere * in the Old 
Testament this Ararat is called Armenia, and if we* accept the double-peaked range 
known to Armenians as Mount Mads, and to Turks as Aghur-Dagh, the “ Great or 
Heavy Mountain,” then the Hebrew may signify one of these, though the word 
Ararat” still remains a mystery, which is very much increased by the fact 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch (that of all the ten northern tribes, who ought 
to have known best) does not speak of Armenia or Ararat at all. In Gen. 

viii. 4, the ark, it is said, rested on Sar-an-dip,“ which is the ancient 

Indian, and stiU the Arabic or Shemetic name for Ceylon. Dip, Sanskrit Dwipa, 
signifies an island, and metaphorically an ark. Sar-an is, of course, Sal-an or 
Cel-lan. Poetically and piously, Ceylon is often called the Ark of Life, as my Chapter 
on Boodhism will show. The general but hazy Western idea of ancient days seems 
to have been, that mankind sprang from a holy Eastern mountain or high place (which 
is not far from the truth, if we think of high Asia) to the east of Mesopotamia, Gen. 
xi. 2, states that Noah “ travelled from the East ” till he reached Shinar or Babel 

(verse 9). The holy peak, therefore, of Deva-Vend (the God-Zend ?) will not 

suit, and we durst not (even though these were days of wondrous miracles) suggest the 
Adam or Lingam peak of Ceylon, far less the fabulous and Sivaik Mount Meroo of 
Hindooism ; and therefore there is no alternative, if revelationists will insist on some 
Eastern mountain, but to take the Arkite one of Moorgil, or Kooner, “ a towering 
hill” opposite to the ever-sacred Sufed-koh or “white mountain,” which rears its 
eternal snowcaps into the heavens, and is invoked by every wayfarer in the dangerous 
pass between Peshawar and Kabol. Noorgil also is the mountain on which Afgans 
say the Ark rested; * and they ought to know, being believers in most of the 
Pentateuchal tales, and some say, “the ten lost tribes,” which however, we 
have no historical data for asserting ever existed at all. In the two precisely 
similar verses of 2 Kings xix. 36, 37, and Isa. xxxvii. 38 (which seem to show a 
copyist or perhaps the same writer), the word Ararat is translated Armenia, but it pro¬ 
bably merely signifiee a “ mountainous country; ” Al, Ur (Ar), or El meaning high 

* 2 Kings xix. 36, 37 ; Isa. xxxvii 38 j Jer. li. 27 ; here it is Lesser Armenia. 

* Leslie’s Origin of Man, 222. ® Burne’s Travelt in Bokhara, I., 117. 
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as well as god; and Eat, Rad, Rut, or Rud, being aa eaxly name for a mountain. 
In the days of the Persian Empire this mountain was called Ala-Lad or Ala-Rttd, 
and by Asyrians Ur-Ard or Ar-Ardal Ur-urda or A-Rada, in which case A, 
as is usual, stands merely for god or phallus, just as in the case of A-dam, perhaps 
A-dav, the Maha-deva. The people who lived around the highlands of Macis, Hero¬ 
dotus tells us, were in his day. called Alorrodians. Ue, we know, was the first deity 
of Kaldia, as El was of the Jews, and II and Al of their neighbours. Bar, Hebrew 
for mountain, is also Kaldian, and therefore probably Abraham’s God emphasised ot 
aspirated. The ancient monarchies called most of their great conical peaks El or Al, 
as El-Wand or El-Wad, at whose base Media built her famous capital of Ek-batana, Ek 
or Ak being the Sun, and therefore the same as El. In Like manner we have Al-tag 
or Ala-tag, and Nim-rud-tag, north of Lake Van, and farther north, again, the glorious 
culminating point of El-burz, El-brud, or El-rud, king of the Caucasus,* which rises 
in a god-like peak to a height of nearly 18,500 feet, but never seen uncovered by Tnan^ 
and overlooking northward all those wondrous lands from which sprang the Gothic fore¬ 
fathers of Europe. At the southern base of this sacred mountain-god lay those Iberian 
races from which probably came the settlers in Spain and Ireland who succeeded 
decaying Basques and Koothites. The godly name of Elburz is again repeated in all 
the great range of what we call the Caspians, and here terminates again in a conical 
El-burz, whose more ancient name is the Sanskrit or Zoroastrian Deva- Vend, rising to 
nearly 20,000 feet above the sea,* of which nearly a third has remained in everlasting 
shroud. Here, too, the population have shown their old lineage and faith, for Islami 
though they now be, yet at the base of the holy hill is the city of the Shah and the 
treasury of all the land. 

In the name Deva-Vend or God-Vend we are reminded of the Central Indian 
mountain and cognate races who christened it Maha-Dcva, declaring it to be the 
centre of the world, as Deva-Vend is held to be.* In the Turkish name for Ar-a-rat 
—Aghur-dag or Agri-dag, I incline to think, seeing it is a volcanic mountain, that 
Agri is Agni, fire; for El, Yahveh, and all .loves loved high, conical, burning 
mountains, whether in Sinaitic Arabia or far-off Japan. The Alalat which 
Christianity has fixed upon is a very fierce mountain. The whole surrounding 
district quaked in a terribly destructive way from June to September 1840; 
its upper cone then threw off “ enormous masses of rock and ice 6000 feet at 
a bound, covering portions of the plains below with desolation.” * Mr Leslie and his 
authorities state that the valley of the Araxes, which waters its base, is on an average 
3000 feet above the sea ; that the great ovate cone rises to a height of nearly 17,000 

* Rawlinson’s Anc. Mon., IV. 34. feet ia about the level of the highest peaks, but 

* This is not the Range of ®brus, south of 19,000 to 20,000 is now usuall 7 accepted. 

Caspian, of which I speak further on. * See Smith's Bible Diet. 

^ Kawlinson, Ano. Mans., III. 3, says 18,000. * Leslie’s Origin of Man, 222, and Kitto’s Pic. 

Bible, I. 27. 
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feet,* wmI ^aip pyramidal peak—which is 12,600 yards or nearly 7^ miles dis¬ 

tant from it in i straight line—is nearly 13,000 feet above sea-leveL The two peaks 
are, tiierefore, nearly far 
eoottgh apart to be called 
separate mountains. In 
KUtds Pic. Bible we have 
one of the truest sketches I 
have seen of the two moun¬ 
tains, and from it I have 
carefully drawn the small 
skeleton section seen in this 
fig. 156. The characters of 
the two hills are very dis¬ 
tinct, the one being clearly 
the Adam or Phallus, and 
the other the Adaraa, womb, Umba, Amba, or Omphe of Creation ; and between these 
two hills, not only many ancient races, but Jews and Christians—men well versed in 
Sivaik lore—believe the Ark of Life rested. The ideas seen in these mountains, more 
than any true history connected with them, is I think, the reason which 
made them, and others of like shape so holy. The same cause led thh 
cognate races to select Athens as their capital, and to build on and around the 
Palatine and Capit-o-line hills, the city known to us as Roma, but the hills are now so 
mutilated, flattened, and built upon, as almost to obliterate the conical and ovate forms 
which first led to their selection. If the streets of lower Rome are raised as we know 
they have been, some 15 or 18 feet over the Rome of the Empire, then we may be certain 
that all the prominent points of her hills—which are formed of softish materials—have 
been cut down or rounded ofij to more than twice this extent.* We have plenty of 
proof still left, that the particular conformation of the ground, as conveying to the 
phallo-solar worshippers ideas of their god or goddess, or of creation generally, led them 
first to locate themselves at the spot where the Tiber bent towards the Palatine. This 
win become clearer when we show what the faiths and predilections of the earliest 
settlers were, amongst whom I can trace no historical Romulus or Remus, though there 
is much meaning in these names. 

The Greek Akro-polis and its adjoining conical hill, especially the latter, must also 
have been much more marked in early days, for on the Cone, which is soft (except in 
the centre) have stood at various periods Fire-Altars, Temples, HaUs of Legislation and 
Justice, etc. I give above an outline of the most prominent features of Athens from 
the frontispiece of Smith’s Students’ History of Greece, and a sketch made by myself 
hi 1857. The Greeks of course had an Ala-lat as well as their forefathers of Bactrian, 

' Ane. Mom., III. 3. Vestal Vii^ins were immured alive, and that cut- 

* A correspondent from Rome (Lon. Times, Aug. tings from the Quirinales and Viminal hills have 
12th, 1875), says that an accumulation of 30 metres all but filled up the Vallies. 

Iws been found over the Collina, near which erring 
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Hindoo, and Pelasgic race, which appears to have been A'pa-Mea in Phrygia, that king¬ 
dom of Friga or Woman, the Kibotos or Ark. Apa-Mea was such a spot as Samaritans 
and Indians describe their Al-a-lats—viz.. Ark-shaped, and surrounded by three rivers. 

Alalat, said the Irish, meant in Keltic the moon, Laban or Luban,* a very 
female and Arkite name. Liban is the Irish Lunar Mermaid, as she of Clonfert, 
County Galway, which I give elsewhere. All these peoples likewise laboured to 
throw their religious ideas into their Architecture, and I entirely agree with Leslie ’ 
in what he says as to the Doric Capital being the pillar and ark idea. Indeed I have 
long seen the same also in the lOnic and Corinthian columns and capitala The pedi¬ 
ment raised upon pillars carrying Urns, or the pediment as a pyramid carrying Arks, 
is quite the same idea as that seen at Som-nat, where Siva carries on his head Soma 
the Moon, or where Osiris carries Luna, as seen in Plates X.-IO, XIII.-13. Millions 

of men still perpetuate these ideas in their Temples, as 
this fig., taken principally from Mr Leslie, shows. No 
architecture which did not embody the features of 
pillars carrying an Ark or a Pallas-Athene did 
apparently satisfy Greece, or convey the idea of 
Man and Woman. 

But not in architecture alone were these ideas 
perpetuated. We have them abundantly in the furni¬ 
ture and garniture of our dwellings, for we love to 
perpetuate old foims, though the ideas are lost; nay, 
even in our gaming-table ; for the very ancient symbols on cards, which have not in 
course of long ages materially changed, are unmistakeably phallic. What else could 
have given us the dark spear-head and trefoil, which we call the “ spade ” and “ club,” * 
in conjunction with the mystic female symbols of the crimson diamond and heart ? 

The Egyptians, Kyklops, Kooths, and Phenicians, all had a very marked 
architectural symbolism. The Koothites called Saturn Bar, and the Egyptian 
symbolised him in stone, as an obelisk and pyramid, calling this last BK-BE, 
which the Greeks made PR, PR, or Pur, Fire; and the Asyrians, Bar; 
Saturn became Nin,* their Lingam God—Niii-rad being a Lingam or conical 
hill, or hill with a Nin or Ling. Bar, in both Hebrew and Irish, is a 
Male or Son, and in the latter Bar-en-Dee, is “the Son of one God.” Barindeus 
is an Irish Saint, and Ban is white, the characteristic of the Sivaik Ling. Ben-ar is a 
woman, so that the sexual difference, the Zahar and Nekeba, consists of only an R 
and N or M; that is, Ita is the male, and Ma the female root or organ; and for 
M we may usually substitute X, as in Su/, the Sun; Suit, a Mermaid, etc. The Irish De 
or Da—God, and Latin Dehs, are allied to Deva, and Da-naus —“the boat of God,” 

^ Bryant, III. 320-2 ; IV. 28. 3 Origin of M<m^ Chap. Arkitea, 

® The club is of course the Baton or ‘‘ Standard ; ” for the meaning of Spade see 33, ante, 

* Anc, Mom.^ I. 166. Nin = Dagon, the Fish God, the Begetter, and God of Fertility. 
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juad the famous^ Arkite. The Irish have Dia-Var, or Da-bar, “the Son of God,” 
which word D<Fbar is in Hebrew “ The Word,” and in Kaldi a Stinging Bee, pointing 
to “ the enlivener,” god or goad, and hence we arrive at the Logos and Demiurgus. 
la Irish De-Cle-an is the god who begets,* or Maha-Deva, seemingly related to Clock, 
Keltic for Stone, which the Jews say “begat them,”* De is from a/ “I place apart,” 
Uh I sever, whence it, k»t * “ the severer or Ba-al Peor. So Dea, a goddess, is kA and 
allied to k> 7 »rtiF, a daughter, ki(> a deer, and ki/>a, a door ; hence the meaning of the 
loan with the budding tree carrying the deer, and of Bacchus with “ the Branch ” 
carrying the cup, seen in Plate V. 5, 9, where 5 is a very old Asyrian idea adorned 
with a diadem of crosses, which in the budding god shows us the phallic significa¬ 
tion of the cross. His cup has the same meaning as Deer or Door. 

That there is little difierence in e, 0 , and u we see in clxmin, compounded “ pro¬ 
bably of cloc^ and Ana,” the stone of Ana,* and in Cluan-ire, signifying in Irish “ a 
seducer,'' one of the well-known names of Siva as the “ Fascinum," for which word we 
are referred to the Greek Baska^ios, the “ Fascinator,” where indeed we have merely B 
for F and K for C.* For the Greek root Bas, the base or root of all things, we must look 
to Baino, “ to walk, to mount,” and hence the’mounting thing, is the foot as well as the 
Speaker or Oracle; for Basko is “ to speak.” It is also the step, footstep, md judgment- 
sent — Berm, for which our Greek Lexicons refer us to Baskaino, Basileus, &c. 

Basilikon is “ the royal palace of pillars,” in which judgment was delivered, and 
where the Basileus is at once a “ sovereign,” the “ golden-crested wren,” and the “ hooded 
Serpent”—a Basilisk; so that we see our “ golden-crested one” is at once the Sun-God, 
the.Serpent, the Pillar of Jupiter Foederis, or of the good Joshia, or mythical Jacob, and 
others and also “the Foot, and hair of the Feet,” that mysterious euphemism which 
is too indecently translated in our Septuagint, 2 Kings xviii. 27 and Isa. xxxvi. 12. 
As Bagster here suggests, “ The Water of their Feet ” would have been better, though 
the old translators, writing as they did, clearly show us what the “ Feet ” here signified, 
and thus explain to us what is meant in Isa. vii. 20, Ezek. xvi. 25, Prov. v. 5, vi. 
13: “Foot "and “Feet” then were words commonly used for “the secret parts,” 
regarding which see also Judg. iii. 24, 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. But “Feet in the Old 
Testament commonly signifies the “ Flesh,” Hebrew, Basar^ of Ezek. xvi. 26, and 
why this is so we perceive by some additional light which comes to us from 
Egypt, where the Feet are connected with kneeling and prayer —that kneeling 
which we see the Nanda or Bull guilty of before the Yoni (Fig. 39, p. 120, which 
Moslems call the Kibla or Ark-box, a word which in Arabic means “the place 

' Keane’s T. and T. of Ireland, quoting various cation,” Fiadha is a “Lord,” no doubt like the 
authorities, p. 471. Cle-an is “ to beget,” etc. Eduth of Exodus xiv. 34. 

2 Jer. ii. 27. ^ other Greek Lex. 

* Rev. F. Valpy’s Latin Etymo. Die. ’’ Gen. xxii., xxviii., xxxi., li., Judg. ix. 6, 2 

* Keane, p. 468. ^ Kings, xi. 4. 

® Keane says Feis is in Irish “carnal communi- » Pala in Sansk. is Flesh. Query Phallus ? for 

Fala is ‘‘ a male,” a son, a brother. 
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to which we turn to have our desires gratified.” In Egypt, says Mr Leslie,* 
(who is very innocent of my subject), prostration in prayer was called T-B—^redupli- 
cated into T-b, T-b, so that “ prayer came to be called Th-Th, which was also the 
for sandals or shoes, that is, the little ships in which we place our feet when we make a 
journey or go a voyage; the Egyptians call by nearly the same name— Th-t —the 
Hippopotamus, or river-beast sacred to their Arkite goddess, Isis.” I had 

worked out the same idea of “ the little ships in which we 
place our feet,” and even lithographed the accompanying pjg. 
158, long before reading these remarks of Mr Leslie, and 
was gratified and assured to find so learned an author had 
arrived at the same conclusions, whether before or after me 
matters not, but by quite a difierent road. My attention had 
been frequently called to the study from actual Foot-prints of 
the gods and incarnations of gods, long before I had, read of, 
or at least paid attention to this feature in theological or 
learned works. It soon became evident to me that these ever-recurring “ mariks” 
of the gods were solar and phallic, perhaps from the guides (usually priests), 
when calling my attention to a holy Foot-print, using the word Nishan, 
which, though strictly a “mark,” is also the sexual mark. The foot of Boodha 
is usually solar, as seen in Plate VII. 3, but then all solar deities are phallic, 
and serpent ones, more or less disguised. I had observed also, that as no followers of 
any faith ever destroyed a Maha-deva, so none touched a Foot-print, but there may he 
exceptions in these days of enlightenment, when sacrilege is not so uncommon. 

The unmistakeable Boodhist talisman on the top of the Adam or Lingam peak of 
Ceylon, and on the holy summit of Hindoo Mount Aboo or Ara-Boodha, have been alike 
safe whether Hindoos or Mahomedans ruled these mountains, and in every land men 
would fight and die for Foot-prints, as they would for other sacred symbols. Most 
people reverence only the foot-prints of their gods, but heroes also have had this honour 

paid them, and these have thus become connected with eivil and political rites. Col. 

Forbes Leslie, in his “ Early Races,” says he has found foot-prints among all nations 
and faiths, and in ages prehistoric and modem, from the foot-print on Adam’s Peak to 
that on Calais pier, where Louis XVIII landed in 1814 I If on a high conical hill, the 
mark is trebly holy, and next to this in sacred order, those foot-prints found on Karns or 
Conical Mounds. That on Adam’s Peak is called Sama-nala, which some Boodhists say 
was formed there by Godama, in the 6th century B.c.* The Hindoos here, however, assert 
a prior claim and with more reason, as their early Brahma was a Hermes, and the name 
Sama-nala seems to signify the god of the Nal or hollow rod, who was a god of Cones, and 
“High places,” which the go«d Sakya avoided, preferring deep sylvan shades, and places of 
prayer, to bleak, rocky summits. Moslems and Christians claim the Nishan as belonging 
* Origin of Man. * I give a drawing of the mountain further on. 
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to their Adam, or representative man, and here they stand on the same firm ground as 
the Hindoo. The foot-print, says Col. Forbes Leslie, is 5^ ft. long, being only a slightly 
hollow part of the natural rock, and requires the keen eyes of faith to see in it any re- 
aemblance whatever to a foot-print. The rock itself is 7420 ft. above the sea, command- 
ing one of the grandest views in the world, and exciting the emotions of all who visit it, 
especially after having had their feelings wrouglit up to the highest pitch by long 
previous toil and travel. It is visited by the votaries of all faiths, who prepare themselves 
beforehand by sacrifice and ablutions for this, the great event of their lives. They 
are in no state for criticism or doubt, and though the faint rude outline on the rock 
gives but little authority for the innumerable pictures they have everywliere seen of it, 
yet they no more think of questioning all that is told them, than does 
the pious Christian at the foot of cross or altar. 

“ Feet ” very usually take the place given to the Lingam, in the 
middle of the Argha, as well in Hindoo as Boodhist countries. I give 
a small sketch taken from a very large stone in the British Museum 
where this Linga-in-Argha idea is clearly depicted; although the Argha is square, 
the Os-yoni is of the usual form, and it is impo.s.sible not to see that “ feet ” are here 
used as a mere euphemism for the Phallus. Herodotus tells us of a sacred foot-print, 
two cubits long, on a sacred rock, far away on the banks of the Sk 3 ^hian’s holy stream 
—Tyras, ascribing it to Herakles, which would be the Phallic or Solar God ; if the 
latter, it would by others be called Boodha’s foot-print; but long before any of the.se 
laid claim, it possibly belonged to a god of the ancient Skyths. 

All the early dwellers on the shores of the Mediterranean knew of many sacred 
footprints, and I cannot help thinking from the shape and history of the Roman AncUia, 
that these are referable to the same idea, being both in plan and section precisely the 
same as the Christian shoe of Mary, figure 158, and that of the Argo or holy boat, 
ever the vessel of love and love-errands; the Anjhn-Ndt or “ God of the Argha "— 
Siva, is the mast, and the whole reminds us irresistibly of this fdiristian hymn, which 
people, ignorant of their faith, thus cast abroiwl amongst us. 

There comes a galley sailing, “ That galley calmly floating— 

With sacred cargo stored, Bears freight of precious cost; 

It bears God’s Son, most loving. Love is the breeze that wafts it, 

The Lord^s eternal Word, Its 7nast the Holy Ghost/’ 

A friend who sends me this precious extract, says that it is from the St Alban’s 
Psalter and Peoples Hymnal, and is a “palpable reproduction of the ancient faiths.” 
It is what we would expect Solar priests to issue in Benares, but not in High 
Holborn. 

Christianity has adopted many old foot-prints, just as she did “ Pagan Saints and 
Wells,” and is still not ashamed of them, or rather all Christians are still not ashamed to 

T. 2 z 
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visit and adore some. Jesus, like all prophets, left his followers some traces of his feet, 
and the wanderer on Mount Oliyet will there see pious pilgrims ever fervently worship¬ 
ping two foot-prints, which Jesus is said to have impressed before “ he ascended up on 
in'g h,” The Moslems show their reverence for similar vestigia in this neighbourhood, 
which Christians claim to be those of Christ on a stone at the. extremity of the eastern 
aisle of the Mosk of Omar—that covering of the Mithraic Cave and phallic rock-mound, 
forming the natural summit of Mount Moriah. We do not assume too much in urg¬ 
ing that time and research will yet prove Christianity to be here walking in Mithraic 
“foot-steps,” as she has done so freely in her legends of the cave, or manger- 
cradle, and the death and resurrection of her “ Sun of Righteousness,” as well as in all 
the rites, observances, and twelve attendants who followed him through his earthly 
course. 

France, though far removed from the scene of Christ’s labours and miracles, is deter¬ 
mined not to lag behind, and tells her cliildren to look at the south wall of the Church 
of Radigonde, Poitiers, where they will see a slab with tw'o foot-prints said to be those of 
Jesus when he stood upon this stone and inforaied tlie martyred saint of the shrine, that 
she was soon to join him in lieaven. The affections of Central Europe are divided between 
her Pagan and Christian foot-prints, though Germany seems to be a little coarse and 
secular in this respect; she used to hold up as sacred two immense foot-prints, a 
couple of hundred feet apart, on the rocks of Magdospiung—a village in the Hartz 
Mountains—^which tradition ascribes to a leap made by a huge giantess from the 
clouds, for the purpose of saving one of her beautiful maidens from the violence of an 
ancient baron. Italy, scorning such ideas, hangs up to the adoration of the faithful, 
drawings of Mary’s “feet” inscril)ed with sacred loi-e, such as we see on Boodha’sfoot¬ 
marks, and often very like the sacred “ Shields ” or Ancilia of old, and suspiciously 
like Yonis, or “ the Gate of Life ” and “ blessed heart,” to all of which Mary is literally 
likened. If Boodha and Krishna crushed out the serpent for a time, so did Mary’s Son, she 
herself being called “ the couch of the whole Trinity; ” nay, “ Music,” and “Holy Love,” 
“ the Madre del verbo eterno del Dwino Amove,” as Poj)e Gregory XVI. described her.’ 
It Ls Mary’s foot which I give in fig. 158 copied, minus her lengthened praises, from that 
in the glazed frame which used to be suspended in 1840 near the altar of the 
Neapolitan Church of St Genaro de Poveri. On the ball of the foot wc have an oval 
Sun with the old initials of “ Mother,” “ Water,” and “ Matterand on the prow 
of her “ little ship ” I place the usual eye, ever so fiir-seeing and quick to detect evil 
or harm to herself and offspring, which early identified the Mother with Sophia, 
“Wisdom.” 

The foot of Rome’s “ Queen-mother and goddess ” is seven inches long, “ measured 
from her true shoe, preserv«d with the highest devotion in a Spanish monastery.” To 
kiss it three times and repeat so many prayers is of unspeakable value, extending even 
’ Mariolatnj. Lon. \V. E. Painter, 1841, pp. 62, 114. 
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beyond the gMwe, and easing the pains of purgatory. There are other shoes and feet 
of diffefont sizes, the creation of which has often proved a very successful stroke of 
priestcraft, especially if brought to light in Mary’s sacred month of May, when the 
Phallic Pole is ei'ected. This Neapolitan foot-print would command veneration, nay, 
worship in Boodhist and Hindoo lands, the hieroglyphs being sufficiently like AUM the 
Creator, Water, and Mystery. 

Mahomedanism boasts of many holy foot-prints, one of which—the Altar-c- 
nehba —^said to belong to the Prophet himself—piay be seen by the Nile traveller; but 
those at Meka are most revered, being supposed to have been made by Abraham when 
he was driven from the threshold of Ishmael’s door by his termagant wife, though held 
by others to be the impress of Ishmaol’s feet when he left the house of his father-in-law. 
King of the Dhorhamides.* The stone is thought to have foi-med the threshold— 
always sacred, as leading to the Delta. Thus, then, “ foot" is a euphemism for Lingjun, 
and commonly occupies its place in the figures of the gods, as is specially visible in 
the case of Ganesha, the Homs of India. 

My readers should know there are vaiious words which in Europe denote 
an origin from this widely diversified Sanskrit word Lingam. It is strictly a. sacred term 
for the Phallic God, but means merely a “ Sign,” “ Mark,” or “ Token” (of sex), .and is 
therefore the same as the Pei-sian Nishan, a word in common use in India .as a “ Mark,” 
“Banner,” Flag, or “Standard.” It is, in fact, the Nissi or Nish-l of Exod. xvii. 15. 
Lingam is not a word which any Eastern may lightly use. It is only applied in an 
abstract sense to the god in his symbol of creative energy, Avhich is ever held to be the 
most divine power in God .and man. As the Tree was the first Lingam idea and sign, 
so the Latins seemed to see it in “ Ligneus penis ” and Lignum-wood, by some con¬ 
sidered to be short for Il-ignum Oak-wood, the wood of Jovc, and therefore of File. 
Indeed the words seem to be composed of II, God, .and /(/ilia Fire. Lingula or Ligula 
is “ a little tongue,” promontory of Land, musical instrument, or “ the Spe.aker,’’ 
which is one of Maha-Deva’s names jus “the oracle of the gods.” He is also the Tier 
or Binder, from Ligo. The Phallus (like Lingam a sacred term) was “ Ligneus Penis,” 
which last word Valpy derives from nkg, jis lilenus from nxto?, and connects it wdth 
the root pen in pen-dco (and pen-etro), bringing us back to Peti-ntes, Pendulmn, and 
the “ tassels” of our Northumbrian youth ; see note, page 193, ante. 

One of the causes, it is thought, why Maha Deva is the god of Phmty .and Riches, 
is that his Ling, Nish, or Nishan, wais used .as Termini and landmarks, and hence he 
l>resided over wealth in lands, in trade on roads, as well as over contracts and arrange¬ 
ments. When Laban said to Jacob, “ Behold this Heap (Hermes), and behold this 
Pillar (Lingam), which I have cast betwixt me and thee; this he.ap be witness (Testis), 
micl this PilLar (Lingam) be witness, that I will not pass over this Heap to thee, and 

1 Weil’s Legetuk of Mahomed, 36, 23, h. Origin of Man, p. 186. 
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that thou shalt not pass over this Heap and this Pill^ unto me, for harm a com- 
pact which was made in a simpler manner, and with precisely similar significance, 
when Abraham told the head of his house to swear by putting his hand ^\in sectione 
circumcisionis So also when this Patriarch had become very wealthy, and 

wished to ratify an agreement with a neighbouring Prince, he placed or planted an 
Esh-El ('‘Grove by a well (Beer), and made the compact oath or ShehaJ^ there ; 
hence the well was called Beer-Sheba. The god Esh or El-Esh is the God of Love, or 
" Keeper of Ish,’* that is Esh-wara or Siva, who is often affectionately styled Baha- 
Adam, or " Father-Adam/' Fig. 4, page 39, is exactly such a place as Abraham and 
Abiraelech probably met at, minus the temple. 

That I have not carelessly likened the stories and rites of Christianity to those of 
Mithras will be made more clear as we go on ; but meanwhile it seems advisable to here 
note from the ancient Gospels a few facts which the Churches have long received in regard 
to fire or solar efiects, and fire-rites. Thus, like Mithras, Christ was bom in a cave, in 
" tlie place of bread," and at sunset, when the cave " was all filled with lights, greater 
than the light of lamps and candles," ^ when the shepherds came towards the cave they 
“ 7nade a fire, and they were exceedingly rejoiced, and the heavenly host appeared to 
them praising and adoring the Supreme God (verse 19), the cave looking like a 
glorious temple." " They circumcised him in the cave" (ii. 1), and when the God 
appeared in the temple at Jerusalem, "old Simeon saw him shining as a pillar of 
light " (ii. 6), that is as the Sun-Stone—Maha-Deva. His coming was, says this 
Gospel, in accordance with "the prophecy of Zoradascht"—a name of Zoroastei* 
commonly written Zardasht. The wise men received from Maiy one of the rising 
God's swaddling clothes, and when they returned to their own country " they produced " 
this cloth, and instituted a festival on account of it. "Having made a fire they wor- 
shipj^cd it and casting tlie swaddling cloth in, the fire took it and kept it, and when 
extinguished they took forth the swaddling cloth unhurt as much as if the fire had not 
touched it; then they began to kiss it and put it upon their heads and their eyes."** 
This surprising little mfiacle (not more strange than that of Daniel in the lions' den, 
an apostle escaping from prison, Lazarus rising from the tomb, or five thousand 
persons being satiated with five loaves) also shows us that Pallium-loving idea, which 
the followers of all fiiiths, including Hindoos and Christians, have always cherished. 

The Prologue to " The Gosj^el of the Infancy " tells us on the authority of Peter 
Martyr, Bishop of Alexandria (3d century), that " the inhabitants constantly burn a 
lamp at Matarea about ten miles from Cairo (where Jesus is held to have rested), in 
remembrance of the event." I could fill a volume on the subject of the Fire and Solar 
faiths and mutual resemblances of Mithras and Christianity, but must now pass on 
to consider a very importaht phase—Fire-worship in Greece and Eome, which the 

J Gen. xxxi. 45-53. Jacob called the “Heap** ^ The Apocryphal N&m Test. Tenth Ed. Lon., 
a Galeed, or “Circular heap,” that is the Testis. Reeves & Turner. 1872. Gospel of the Infancy, 
The Pillar was a Mizpeh or Matsehah. I. 10. 

2 Gen. xxiv. 2. Bagster’s Com. Bible, margin. ■* Ibid., TII. 1-9 
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eariieet iahabi^tts of the former found in full vigour among Kyklopians and Kabiri, 
not to say Egj^tians, long before the latter existed. 

Y<tdcan, or Ool-Kan—Lord of Fire-^wos, says Cicero/ called by the Eg 3 ?ptians 
OBAS or Phthas, which we may spell Ftas or P’tha, the son of Celum, who is usually 
put down as the father of all; elsewhere called Ether, by Easterns Root, and by Hebrews 
RuacA or RooacA. Another Vulcan was called the Son of Nilus. Both are akin to 
the Sanskrit Ulka, Firebrand, Meteor, etc. Ool-kan is Divine —that is. Generative Fire, 
heat, or lust. Vulcan seems to have had dedicated to him the first temples reared by 
man in Europe, Africa, or Western Asia ; but every Furnace v’as also sacred to him. 
If a vault, it was a Kiln, Fornax, or Ka/^/w;; and therefore these may be called his Arks. 
Fornix is an Arch, Vault, Brothel, and may come from Por-ne, noj-wj, a harlot; but as 
more in harmony with such words in other languages, I should connect it with Foro, "to 
perforate,” or ipopa, to bear; see note, page 33. It is the root of Fornication, and explains 
to us why our Bible translators gives us " Tent " and " Belly ” in Num. xxv. 8, where 
the Hebrew is nap, Kobah, “ Vulva,” rather than " Belly.” The Greek for Kobah is 
Ka/imi, which Hcrodotus * calls the female parts. Kohah, says Fiirst, is anything hollow 
or arched, like the Al-Kaha, of Mcka, which, as elsewhere shown, signifi(!s Ark or 
Vulva, Cup or Kab, Al-Cova, or Al-cove. The great characteristic of Vulcan was that he 
always carried a great hammer, “ Fashioner,” or “ Former,”—a very Kabalistic article 
—sacred to the Tor, Tower, or Phallus, which it covertly symbolised, just as did the 
hammer of the Skandinavian Tor, of which specimens are given at page G5. As no 
hammer is of use without the anvil, this implement is also prominent in most tales 
concerning Vulcan. Etruscan deities carried hammers called Ka-hars, and Anvils 
known as Orn-hars, which Leslie says symbolised “ the Ship,” or Mountain,* and 
therefore Womb or Woman. 

The festivals of Vulcan went by the general name of Foniacalia, but that of tlu; 
23d of August, being very special, was called Vidcaiudia, and could bear comjmrison 
in its excesses with the old “Harvest Homes” of Europe, when the. Sun is in Libra, and the 
harvest garnered. Until the rise of the Stoic school the wildest licence wa.s permitted, and 
down to a very few centuries ago was still winked at. On the 2.3d of August all Rome 
used to assemble at the shrines of Vulcan, when one of the ceremonies was to throw fish 
—representing woman or fertility—into his fires. Traly he was the god of fornication, 
or that fire which attracted the sexes ; and, says the mythological history of Rome, his 
rites took place between the two most sacred hills—Pala-tine and Capil-o-line where 
the Sabine women were seized, and the two kings—Romulus and Tatius afterwards 
appeared. Here they reared the temple fitly called Comitium, fire being the con joiner, 
and woman the pacifier, and it was for women that the men fought. 

I have laid some stress throughout this work on the topography of sacred towns 

'* De. Faf. Beorum, p. 220, et passim. KAN is a familiar kind #f name of Krishna, the full 
liamg being Kan-iya, 

^ V. 92-7 ; see Newton’s Appen. to Dr Inman's Symbolism, p. 12 /. 

^ Leslie’s Origin of Man, p. 338. 
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and holy shrines, and must here call attention to th^ details of the ^red mounts of 
Rome, especially the three foremost—the Pala-tine, situated between the Capit-o-linus and 
Aven-tinus, at the re-entering angle which the sacred stream here makes. The Pala-tine 
represented Romulus or the great Male Ancestor, and the Capit-o-line the Sabines, the 
reputed mothers of the race. Romulus was here the Pala-tium or Pala-dium; his Mmnt 
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was sacred from the earliest times, and long before his supposed day, to the god Pala 
or Pallas ; whilst the Capitoliue, on which rested the sacred “ Sabine Ark,” ^ was the 
representation of the pjissive or female energies ; and between the two was what the 
people significantly called “ The Sacred Way,” where was a bridge (Pom) which 
existed long before the great river itself was spanned. It led to the temple of Concord, 
called “ the Seat of the Gods,” also a most expressive name for an Omphe, or Umbo- 
shaped summit.* I have elsewhere explained that tine or line attaching to words like 
Peda, Capit, &c., signifies “place,” and being a holy place, therefore an altar or shrine. 
This hill was shaped like a skull {Caput), and naturally became the centre of the social 
and political world with a people so addicted to the worship of the female energy as the 
Romans ever were. It was the “ head ” only in this sense, and not in that which our 

* la tlii.s plan for Latins read Latins, and for Esquilus, UsQuilinus. * Smith's G. and B, Ant<- 
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school-books wovild lead us to uijderstand. A round ovate hill was naturally a female 
hill; and one' snore conical—as the Palatine—a male. So we see that, long before 
the days of Romtdus, the latter was always sacred to Saturn or tlie Sun. Nature had 
(d^uiy marked out this Latin site as one which Sivaites, or Phallo-Solar worshippers 
would most readily select because answering to the ideas of their faith ; and it must recall 
to the mind of every Eastern traveller many similar onas prized by Lingam and Arkite 
worshippers. In Arabia s Sacred City—situated in the remarkable valley-gorge of 
Meka, with its covered approach, in front of which stands the Lingam-like hill of 
Arafat—we have another instance, wliich will be considered hereafter. 

The ordinary school derivation of this word Pala-tine is not at all unsatisfactory^ 
read in the light of the knowledge I have endeavoured to impart. Palld-tium or Pala¬ 
tum, says Valpy,* quoting Scaliger, is from paXamov, thehiglicst hills, paXa, being citadels 
and eminences. So Fiall, in Icelandic, and Fell in English is a mountain ; Latin 
Phala, “a wooden castle” (Ligneus penis ?).^ The Etinscan Falnvtum was heaven ; so 
was the Hindoo Mount Meroo, the supremo Phallus or seat of Siva, one of the highest 
of hills and having a conical eminence on it. But Pala-tium, continues Valpy, may come 
from paX4{ “shining” or “magnificent,” which is one of Siva’s names, and clearly also 
that of the Tyrian Heraklos—the representative pillars of whose temple Herodotus so 
particularly describes as more resplendent even in the darkness than in thejight. Palla¬ 
dium, thinks Valpy, was a figure of Minerva, iiaxxa-a/o^ We are therefore in no doubt 
as to what the figure was, and hence the idea which led to the name of the celebrated hill. 
One meaning of Palla is “to vibrate.” Mahadeva is peculiarly called “the vibrator,” 
and in all Phallic processions this action Ls given to him with strings pulled by women, 
as wt' gather from Lucian’s Phallo}>horia, and otlier descriptions. 

This plan of what I conceive ancient Rome to have been, shows the hills and 
streams as I have personally traced them out, often with difficulty, tlirough dirty and 
confusing suburl)8. My sketch is only a little moj-e marketl in its hills and vales than 
the Rome of to-day appears to be, but this every surveyor of an ancient and modern site 
will understand. I include in it the “ Infernal Valley,” the Vatican, and St Peter’s— 
of significant plan and section—to help my readers in comparing this plan with existing 
ones. St Angelo I hold to be on a very ancient site—its foundations being no doubt 
those of a Phallic fire-tower, whose inmates of course also kej)t watch over the 
northern approaches to the young settlement. The Campus Martins, under some 
other name of course, existed as a trysting-jilace for the early colonists, as it had been 
of the autochthons ; and here, we can imagine, the Fetish gods were first w orshipped, 
then the “ Lignean ” phallic ones, succeeded by Fire and Solar deities, as those of 
later Rome, and even of Christian times. 

Look now at the details of the Pala-tine. On this hill Romulus planted his 
sacred tree—the emblematic Fig, and hung thereon his spolia opima, and after- 

^ Fitymoh LaJt. Diet 1828. Double or single letters here matter not. 

^ Falaue^ in Frencli, is a crag, or cliff, but may have once signified more than this. 
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wards, like mythic Abram and the patriarch of Meha, dug his sacred well, and built 
a tank or reservoir, on which, up to Pliny’s time, grew the beautiful Njunphean flower 
Kamala, and also the sacred Lotus—goddess of love and fertility. Do these character¬ 
istics not point to a Turanian or Tuscan, as well as Aryan source—lands, where Tree 
and Serpent faiths had flourished, and which the later Latins also cherished, and more 
or less planted in their new home? From natural conformations then, in the first place, 
and afterwards as being the abode of these old faiths, did the Tiber site, I think, 
become so holy, and remain so through all its later history. 

Here is a slightly detailed plan of the Palatine, showing some of the sacred build¬ 
ings from Romulus to the Cesars. At the western angle the Roman founder appears 
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to have made his entry, or taken up his position on beginning his duties ; and here be 
erected (as every Indian would do at this day) his Maha-deva or Phallic Hercules. 
Long after would come the famous Jupiter Stator, still an unveiled god, indecent by 
name and nature, who w^ placed on the slopes of the eastern summit, no doubt to 
command the first view of Sol, whom he symbolised. Later still came Jupiter 
Victor, also placed on the slope, but to the west, in view of the declining god of day, 
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and arotmd this temple rose the first great college of priests and augurs who guarded 
the destinies 6f Rome, and guided the brave, stalwart, but superstitious races who, 
from this little mount, sent forth Aeir legions to subdue the world and pave the way for 
the civilisation of Europe. The male mount is here the very centre of a valley or 
basin, which my Benares friends would doubtless prefer, and with some reason, to call 
an Argha» and so make Pala, the Argha-nat; for Pallas is here at the meeting of the 
waters which flow from two sacred female mounts—^that of the Etruscans on the south, 
and of the Sabines on the north. The base of both these mountains was washed by the 
sacred Albula of old—^the Tiber of these days. 

If Romulus had his Nympheum lily, the Cesars had their more substantial 
Nymphea, which my plan of the huge pile known as the “ Palace of the Cesars” 
shows as wholly occupying one side of the building, and which with the quadrangle of 
the Lares and Penates and intervening gardens, fountains, &c., left only one angle for 
the halls of Law and Justice—the Basilika, a name of serpent lineage. We can pretty 
well guess what were the ways and manners of the inhabitants of Imperial Nymphea; 
nor are we left in inuch doubt as to their religious predilections, for we find as a 
frontispiece picture to that large and learned work on the Kabiri 
by the Rev. Mr Faber, this exquisite production, obtained he says, 
from a Nympheum in the Barbarini Palace at Rome. I get it by 
Dr Inman’s kindness from his last edition of that excellent 
volume on Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism, 
and it recalls to mind hundreds of similar Maha-Devas familiar 
to Indians. The Yoni which was doubtless, as the siuthor says, 

“ for taking oaths on,” is not however common, although I havCj,|^ 
seen many such, and heard of this mode of swearing amongst some 
aboriginal tribes, being the same as swearing on “the thigh ” customary with Jewish 
and other Arabs. This oval, the tree, and solitary pillar, have still their counterparts 
in the valley gorge of Meka and on the summit of Mount Moriah. Apertures, says 
Dr Inman, were common in ancient sepulchral monuments, alike in Hindostan and in 
England, and one ancient stone is still preserved as a relic in the precincts of an old 
church in modem Rome. This form of Phallus with bands is jilso the same as in the 
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Symbol of Tarao ro Ta-Arao^ the great god of the Polynesians, see p. 444 and chapter 
on Aboriginal Races; his name is also familiar to us in the Tor and Tenarus of the north 
and the Tor, Taurus, or Tarus—that Son of the water god —of Southern Europe. 

Ancient Rome diligently followed out its rdle as leader of the Phallo-Solar faiths 
of Etirope. On the Via Sacra^ which joined its two phallic mounts, were built all 
the chief public religious edifices, the dwelling of the Pontifex Maximus, the sacred 
ooUege, and the ever-holy habitations of the Vestales; but the sacred Fire-temple 

had to be built on Mother Tiber's banks, as Hindoos still build such on holy streams. 
I. 3 a 
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Beyond the sacred limits of the Campus Vaticanus, all was liarkneas, barharism, 
Hades, or Hell, which may be the reason why the name “ Infmial Vale,” is seen here. 

We may also notice another reason which would induce Phallic worshippers to 
choose this Koman site. It is at the bend of a river which near here receives the 
waters of a sulphureous spring, called after the Sybil Albunea, to whom a grove and 
temple were sacred at Tihur, now Tivoli. The nymph no doubt gave the old name 
Albula to our present Tiber. 

On the glorious plain imder the soft Sabine hills, where all the youth and beauty 
of Eome came for exercise and sport, were placed such statues of the gods as were 
capable of being constructed from time to time. For man, manliness, power, and 
light, was erected the column or obelisk; and for womanliness, the circle, oval, dome, 
urn, or ark. All of these in time assumed fairer forms, which make us forget the ori¬ 
ginal idea and overlook the grossness in such combination 
of the ancient and modem as that here seen, around which 
all the athletic sports of the people were held, and not a few 
of their sacred rites performed. Thih god, who was the 
pcojde personified, or father of the nation, was here sup¬ 
posed to be presiding in state over all that was good and 
noble in the sports and necessary exercises of his children. 

We may reasonably assume that there was erected 
on the opposite and adjoining bank of the sacred river, 
at the earliest period of Rome’s history, some such great 
tower as that we call St Angelo, there to guard and 
watch over the great plain, from which it was no unusual 
thing in those days to seize the flower of a flock, as the story of the Sabines, mythical 
in some degree though it be, assures us of. I’lie situation of St Angelo, on the bank of 
a sacred river, and at the bend which it makes towards the city, shows that it was a 
Torome, Beacon, Tor or Tar-ope-On, sacred to the Sun and Fire, though also fulfilling 
the god-like part of watching over its children assembled here. The situation was 
strategically good, nay, absolutely required on military grounds for warning the. 
Romans of the approach of any enemy who might try to steal round here by the bas(! 
of the Capitol and Quirinal. It was also natural that in far later days the emasculated 
city shordd here build under the egis of this old Tor (then no inconsiderable 
fortification) that horse-shoe temple with obelisk in centre, and too symbolic avenue, 
■w'hich, if not copied from our ancient Draid shrines, was at least taken from the same 
idea. There sits the androgyne god, female in the Dome, Argha, and Avenue, 
but male in the Petros within and Obelisk without, and spiritually neither male nor 
female in the strange old‘“Pontifex Maximus,” who sits thus a neutral as it were, 
clothed in womanly garments and a “ fish skin,” holding the keys of “ the Gates of Life” 
—at once the representative of the Queen of Heaven and Saviour of Men. 



Fig. 10<3. —MARS ON THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 
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Oa the Capitoline was a collection of objects mostly connected with the 
wordiip of Night or the Passive Principle, for besides the celebrated temple of 
Concord on its slopes, there were the shrines of Venus, “Mentis and Fenens 
EtycinoB,” the Sicilian Aphrodite. On its summit was the “Asylum” or “ Sanctuary,” 
which represents our church altar or navis, where even the homicide or runaway slave 
found protection. Between it and the Palatine, adjoining the Comitium temple, was, 
we are told, a statue of Romulus; but as statues were not very possible things for 
Bomans of the early days to which I am here alluding, we may reasonably conclude 
that the “statue” was a Lingam, or at least a rude obelisk. It is said the founder 
planted next to it (of course in a sort of aquarium) a sacred lotus, which Pliny says 
still existed in his day; so that representative man and woman were here pictured 
to the people in all their phases, and fis Vulcan and Vesta stood also close by, well 
might the Romans call this “ the central spot of the whole state,”’ and build hei'e the 
temple of Concord, of happy and significant meaning. 

The name of the Latin Fire-God shows us that he came to Italy from the East 
or South. Can or Kan^ is the Egyptian name for “ Lord,” “ Master,” “ Bread-giver,” 
and probably “ Priest,” as in Kan-oiHi, or Kan-epli, or K’neph, the Serpent Lord, a 
name also given to Vulcan. Ool or Vool was the Asyrian God of Fire, which gives us 
\ool-Kan, though Bryant and HolwelL* seem to prefer Baal-Cahen, or Belus Sanctus, 
or Princeps, deeming him equivalent to Orus or Osiris; but 1 think if they had 
personally observed Phallic worshippers, they would have discriminated between the 
god and properties due to the seasons, or his time of fire or boat. Those they say, 

“ who first appropriated the name of Vulcan.had no notion of his being an 

artificer in brass or iron.he was looked upon as the source of all divinity; and in 

consequence, the inscription upon the jfortal of the temple at Heliopolis was Hipanfri/i tw 
Q luv Tarii,” a very true conclusion, and one which does away with the idea of Tubal 
Cain being Vulcan. The god is said to have fallen from heaven uito the waters 
(female element), and by others to have been thrown by Jupiter from the top of a 
high tower, which may mean temporary dethronement of fire-worship by the more 
purely Lingam faith, such as now exists all over India, except among Mahomedans, 
Jains, and Parsee sects. Vulcan is said to have been the son of Jove and Juno, and to 
have been cast down and injured by his own mother, who .suffered grievously in con¬ 
sequence of dismissing him—all of which is pregmuit with meaning. 

Vulcan had a mnpKakus (*«*if)> » robber celebrated for his cruelty, for fire 
devours and punishes all who touch it (Virg., Mn. VIII. 258). Tlie Siyaik god, it 
“ he makes aUve,” can also destroy, and is said to devour his children ; which seems to 
have led too literal translators to conclude that his priests destroyed and even 
devoured men. Kakus was particularly addicted to haling cattle (by which mythology 
often means women) into his den, and devouring them. 

’ Smith’s Ckt. Diet. » Kan-iya=Lord Kan or Krishna. Hoi. Myth. Diet., pp. 297, 302, Bee Index. 
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Hepbestus was said to have loved a nymph, xo-in, Kari^, whose name spelt 
with a K shows better its connection with other words of Solo-Phallic and Fire cits. 
This Karis was a Prutaneum in a temple, or perhaps, on a tower, but clearly understood 
to be female, as the name signified grace and elegance, and all Prutanea being sacred 
to Vulcan, this Karis was said to be his beloved one. But Karis was also a name for 
Charon or Kar-On, that celebrated temple of the Sun, Fire, or Hepbestus, situated at a 
ferry near Memphis, on the river bank as fire-temples usually are; here the de.ad were 
paddled across to be buried in the catacombs. Hence Hepbestus and his myths got 
inexpbcably mixed up with those of Kar-On, although it puzzles a reasonable mind to 
see why a poor ferryman, living near a great city, and earning an honest livelihood, 
albeit through somewhat ghastly employment, should be so very mythical a personage. 
It could only have been ignorant fancy, or that inveterate love of Paronomasia or 
punning, so strong in the Greeks, that changed Prutaneum into a nymph, Hepbestus 
into the Sun, and converted Tor-Chares {“ Temple of the Sun ” among Easterns) into 
Trikaris, the three Graces. 

Vulcan is in many particulars like Vishnoo, who is also Hari—the sun. He is, 
however, oftener like Siva, being the exact counterpart of the latter under the form of 
Agni—fire, and like them he had no father, being the offspring of Hera or Juno. As 
female fire, Athena also had but one parent, for priests have always contended for 
this supposed necessity of a great God or Goddess. Like the rising sun of spring, 
Vulcan was a weakly child and disliked by his mother, as the eager sower grumbles 
at the slow increasing warmth of the early year. Eaten up by Typhon, Nox, or the 
“dark seas,” Vulcan is fabled to have gone under the sea, but to have returned on “ glow- 
ing Olympus,” where his shrine was, and from which came all beautiful and marvellous 
things. He was a great favourite with the Kyklopians, and all Islanders; he made the 
armour of AchiUes, the fatal necklace of Harmonia, and the fiery bulls of the kin g of 
Kolkis; but above aU, poets sing the praises of the fire-god for his wondrous power in 
the plastic art, that is, imparting life, colour, and solidity to the image of clay, no less 
than transforming the plastic youth or animal into a creature of boldness, love, and 
power, as the days of his hot fires approach. The Greek and Latin history of the God 
is much mixed up wdth the Kyklops and inhabitants of the Isle of Lemnos, on which 
it is said he fell when hurled by Jove from heaven. This island, says Apollonius 
Rhodius, was inhabited by Amazons when the Argonat chiefs rested here on their cele¬ 
brated search for the Golden Fleece. On landing the ladies fcceived them well, and I 
may quote the poet to show how thoroughly these and all ancient pec^les understood 
the meaning of Vulcan and Venus: 

The /Jueen of Love Thesalia’s chiefs inspires, 

For Vnlcan^s sake, with amorous desires ; 
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That Lemnos, Vulcan's sacred isle, again 
May flourish, peopled with the race of men. 

To Venus and to Vulcan s fane they throng, 

And crown the day with victims and with song.'*^ 

lienmos, like Eleusis, had dark and awful mysteries, which philosophers were too 
timid to tell us anything about, though Mnaseas, an historian, accidentally mentions 
four of the Lemnos deities, AxieroSy AxiohersoSy Axiokersa, and KadmiluSy who are 
held to be Ceres, Pluto, Proserpine, and Mercury. All were hid ^‘amid the thickets of 
a gloomy wood to which there was no access but in the silence of night.'' The island, 
it is suspected, was only known at first as the abode of robbers, and Homer calls them 
Sintians ; but from the Argonats, by these Lemnian women, sprang, says the story, the 
Minyae, who were in time ousted by the Pelasgians on these being expelled from 
Atika. 

The heavenly palace of Vulcan is described as of brass bespangled with stars, like 
the throne and temples of all Solar and Solo-Fire gods, not excluding the Jahveh of the 
Jews; but Vulcan was thought to reside principally at the volcanic centres of the earth, 
and especially below burning mountains, in such spots as Etna and Lipari. His so- 
called wives and children are of the greatest interest to us, as representing whole 
nations of Fire faiths, one of which we probably see in the Tubal Cain of Genesis, for. 
Dr Inman says, this name is that of the God Hebraized.^ Vulcan loved waters, and 
we are told in Genesis tli^t Tubal Cain married Nama., a fount or running water. 

All Kyno-Kephali or canine-headed creatures, and all monkeys, arc cither Vulcan’s 
friends and protectors, or are aided and helped by him. He is ‘‘said to have been 
nourished by canine-headed beings,'^ perhaps because this “tribe are more conspicuous for 
their constant solicitation and love than any other animals ;" ^ for which reason it is 
thought “ the Phenicians adopted the Kjmo-Kephalus as a sort of tutelary deity, placing 
one on the prows of their vessels." Isis, as representative female nature, has a following 
of Kyno-kephali, and at Hermopolis and Memphis has herself a canine head. In Africa 
there are dog-headed monkeys with hair upon the face, exactly like bearded men, and 
they used to be held in great reverence by fhe Egyptians, who engraved them on their 
monuments and mummy cases. They even embalmed some as mummies. The dog, 
says Ehrenberg, was an emblem of Toth or Hermes, which, from its salaciousncss, 
we can well imagine, and he considers that even the peri^uques of Egyptian Gods are 
modelled from the hair of this creature, which is often represented writing with a reed. 
A likeness of the animal is seen on a temple of Phile, with “ a balance " in hand, 
reminding us of the Jahveh of Amos, where the words “ plumb line " mean the same 
as “balance." These dog-monkeys, called in Abysinia “ still exist, and the 

Museum of Geneva lately received a specimen of one. The common dog, lion, boar 

^ The Argonats of Apol. RhodivSy by F. Fawkes, p. 49. Lon., 1780. 

Amt, Faithsy II., 122 ; -Anct, Faithsy 1 . 418, quoting Cult de Bac.y P.N. Rolle. Paris, 1824. 
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and calves, are sacred to Vulcan, the two last being sacrificed to him. Venus or Love 
was wedded to him, but forsook him for Mars, the strong god of war, when he left her for 
Kabiro (hence probably the Kabiri,) Maya, and the Grace Aglaia, and held intercourse 
of a desultory kind everywhere, for he was the father of the two Argonats, Pale-monius 
Phil-octus, &c. Once when banished from heaven, he lived for nine months with 
Thetis and Eurjmome, the daughters of Oceanus, by which we are to understand liat 
all peoples toyed with Fire, and at one time or another firmly embraced it as their faith. 

The sun, when in Virgo—the autumnal or conceptive period, is particularly sacred 
to Vulcan, and this is the great marrying time among most nations. In Kaltba this God’s 
name was Al-orus, that is. Phallic Fire, and in Phenicia Dia-Mikius and Kiysor, 
whom the Greeks termed Xrusos from Chus-Or, a name given by the poets to Apollo.’ 
By Babylonians he was called Cuth, or Kooth, the father of those mighty builders spoken 
of as Ethiopians,* and thought to have first risen to eminence at Chusistan (Kooth-istan), 
or the lands on the east bank of the Tigris. Jewish writers heard of these people as sons 
of Ham or Am. The Koosean priests of Vulcan were called by the Greeks Krusei, or 
Kunes ; 8 Philo Biblius supposes Krusor to be Vulcan, wliilst Bochart derives this from 
Xores-Ur, the artificer of fire.^ 

Hephestus, says Pausanias, first formed woman by his hammer, as Prometheus, his 
type in many respects, first formed man. The statement is suggestive of the qualities 
of the sexes. The gods were jealous of, and angry with the one, but loved the creation 
of the other, and heaped innumerable gifts upon Pandora, “ the all-gifted.” Aphrodit(5 
gave her beauty, Hermes eloquence and cunning, Pallas wisdom, Apollo music, and 
Zeus despatched her to earth to tease man; but “Fore-thought” sealed up the box 
which After-thought could not resist the temptation of oj)ening, and so man received 
from Fire all that humanity glories in, and often laments over. Some say womanly 
curiosity tempted Pandora herself to open the box, when out flew all the contents before 
she was able to close it, Hope alone remaining. 

One of the stories concerning Hephestus bespeaks a strong Eastern source, and shows 
that he was the Western Siva. In his struggle to possess Minerva, “ Vulcan’s nature 
feU from him upon the earth and produced Erik-tlieus ” ® the Arkite, and also an Ophite 
race, which was a great distress to the gods, and led, as in Siva’s case, to a joint appeal to 
him from all “the Court of heaven.” The colour of these gods is the same as that of 
E.rishna and M^ercury, and characteristic; Siva being the blue-throated one ”—Neela- 
Kanta, and Hephestus the “ blue conical-headed one,” ® both full of meaning. Hephestus 
had dogs attached to his shrine at Etna, “whose sense of smell was so exquisite that they 
could discern whether the persons who came thither were chaste and religious or wicked 
if the latter, they flew at them, tearing and driving them away; but if chaste, they met 

! ■Otc<., 113. ‘a Joseph Ant. Jud., I. 6, and 0. Test. » Hoi. Myth. Diet., p. 122. 

Ibid. p. 442, 6 Tooke’g Panth., p. 157. “ JUd. p. 162. 
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than as ftiends of their master, and fondled and followed them,^ showing us that the God 
of Passion is not the promoter but the enemy of all unchaste or unnatural desu-es. 

As Siva Jjas one eye in the centre of his forehead, so had an early Jupiter, and so 
had all Vulcan's great friends and followers—the Kyklops—the children of Neptune 
and Amphitrite, here pictured as a muscular island race. Their eye was circular, in the 
centre of tl^e forehead, and this was also the peculiarity of Vulcan’s own son Polyphe¬ 
mus, a monster who resided in Sicily, and devoured several of the companions of 
Ulysses. The rest, however, managed to escape by blinding the demon, which is thus 
described : *— 

“ For gorged with flesh, and drunk with human wine, 

While fest iLsleep the giant lay supine. 

We pray, we cast the lots ; and then surround 
The monstrous body, stretched along the ground. 

Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 
To bore his eye-ball with a llaijaing brand. 

Beneath his frowning forehead lay his eye, 

For only one did this vast frame supply \ 

But that a globe so large, his front it tilled, 

Like the Sun s disk, or like the Grecian shield.” 

Besides his son Kakus, a “ wicked monster,” Vulcan had a son Cseculus, or “ he of 
small eyes,” who was the founder of Prencste, and regarding whom we have many tales 
of Fire, Love, and commonly of Arks and Serpents, like those 1 have related. Now 
from these tales, and especially those connected with the Kyklops, and the horror 
with which the earliest Greek races held them, we can draw some conclusions pointing 
to days long previous to those usually called Vedic. The Vedas say little of Siva’s 
life or ways,® yet these Kyklops—so feared and hated—were clearly Sivaites and long 
before 1500 B.c. ; even at this time they were gi’eat Lingam and Yoni worshi 2 )pers, as 
we gather from the mythologies of our Isles. They were then, as in the 24th century 
B.c., a race with some degree of literature and art. Sivaik tahis of all kinds were 
clearly known to them when Greek story opens, as well as to all who had dealings with 
them ; and it must have taken several centuries for these Indian tales to become so 
familiar to the Mediterranean Islanders. 

Eriktheus was the father of European Ophites by a fitting mother called Ahec, the 
Sanskrit and Bactrian Serpent, whom Greeks called Athis. The young Eriktheus had 
to be concealed—like Bacchus, Moses, and other great ones—in a chest, for tyrannical 
Hcrods are always seeking out young prophets to destroy them. On this occasion some 
women ventured to look into the Ark, and were immediately “ seized with madness, 
although we are told that what they saw was only “ something like a Serpent, which 
We know the meaning of, seeing that it was an Ark, that would of course have an 
Eduth, This Arkite Deity dug serpent caves in the Akropolis ; erected on its summit 

^ Tooke’s Tanth., p. 15G. " P- ^ 

^ The writers only know him as lioodfa. 
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a temple to Athene Polias, then to himself, as king of a serpent race, a real “ Baaileus,” 
and then to Pandrosos “ the All-bedewing ” or “ Refreshing ” daughter of Kekrops; 
a poetic term which points, I fear, to no very elevated qualities, but rat^r to the mire 
in which early races wallowed. “ AU-bedewing ” takes us back to the original meaning 
of Uxor —wife, which I leave the Reverend Mr Valpy to explain in hie own language 
below. Unvarnished, this Pan-drosus was clearly a Pan-Uxor or Courtesan, in terms 
of Unxor, Ungo, Unguents,^ etc. 

Let us now consider how it came that most early kings had the title Basileus, and 
why royal halls, and especially those of Justice or Legislation, thus got the 
'Basilika, which as seen in my plan of the Palace of the Cesars, p. 368, occupied the' 
whole of the great quadrangle towards the -centre of the Palatine. The word is clearly 
connected with the Basilisk or Python, and seems to have first attached itself in Greece 
to that mystic serpent demi-god Trophonius. Erythrse—^the mother-city of that 

ancient Ark-boat—Beotia, called all its aristocratic classes, from the earliest known 
times, Basilidse ; ® and an adjoining city on Mount Helikon, known as “ Stony Askra” 
—to which the poet Hesiod and his father went sometime in the middle of the ninth 
century b.c. —called all those who administered justice to people, Basileis. In the year 
752 B.C., the second or priestly Arkon of Atika was formally styled Basileus, when 
Medon the son of Kodrus became the first Arkon, so that we see here the priestly func¬ 
tion is sharply defined, and that the term Basileus pertains to a ruler holding ecclesi¬ 
astical powers ; for Athens then, and for many centuries after, declared that her Basileus 
was a Pontiff or High Priest, whose duty it was to offer all the principal state sacrifices, 
superintend all others, and look a.fter everything connected with the religion of 
the people. The name Basileus takes us back to the very earliest dawn of Greek 
history, and to times and regions of strong phallo-serpent-worshipping people, who 
lived near the margin of those fertile plains which terminate in lake Kopais, 
when the laws and customs of Orkomenus, ruled over a considerable Northern 
kingdom. Basileus was apparently the name of Prince Trophonius, son of Erginus, 
“King of Orkomenus the capital of the Minyan Empireand it was Trophonius and his 
brother Agamedes who built the temple and treasury of Delphi for King Hyrieus. They 
are by some called the fathers of the architecture of these kingdoms, and could 
cunningly slip in and out of the treasury which they built at Delphi; but Agamedes 
was at last trapped, when his brother chopped off his head and disappeared into the 
earth. Both brothers were worshipped in the Grove of Lebadba, called also the cave 

’ “ UxoriromVngo,unid. From smearing with fotos montos ungebant; and quotes Ennius: 
fat the posts of her husband’s house on her first Tarquinium bona feernina lamt et UNXIT.” Lat. 
entrance.” Pliny : “ Proxvnia adipis laus est, Etynw, Die. I fear the old races who first used 
maxiTne suilli, aqrwl antiques eti/hn Tcligiosi, Cevti the word Uxor had none of the refined ideas which 
news nuptce intrantes etiamnum solenne hahent can soften down this language. 
pastes eo attingere.'’ Donatus adds : “ Vel quod * Eev. T. C. Barker’s Aryan Civil, p. 178. 
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of Ag^tmedes, w^ich. had a Lingam ‘‘ Column erected by the side of it.” ^ Those who 
consulted this oracle of Trophonius had to offer a ram to Agamedes. Now this must 
have been very early indeed, long before the great Theseus of the thirteenth century 
B.G., who founded the first dynasty of Atika which ended in Kodrus ” of about two* 
hundred years later, or 1130 b.c. 

The Greeks mention the Hypcrborei or Kyklops, worshipping Apollo at Delos and 
Delphi, which would probably be after the days of Trophonius the architect, and also 
of his father, king Hyrieus, who is of no late growth, as we only know that he was 
the son of Poseidon and Alkyone, and that he married one Klonia.” The meaning 
of all this seems to be, that this so-called Badleus was a Serpent-king, or leader of a 
race of serpent-worshippers, and being a great builder, then most probably a Kyklops, 
who lived and constructed this far-famed Serpent-cave, shrine, and treasury ; and that 
the brother faith was Lingam-worship, the leader of which raised his column, and 
demanded a sacrifice of rams from those who came to consult the oracle. 

This also became a leading faith, and the two, permeated all the states which 
afterwards formed the kingdom of Greece, and were fully and heartily adopted l^y the 
people, who accordingly called their first kings Basileus, and their* priestly kings the 
same, ever afterwards. Tlie places from whence the orders of the Basileus went forth, 
were.of coiu'se Basilika,—that still well-known word. Trophonius apparently long kept 
serpents, and lived quietly, unostentatiously, and beloved hj all around him, in a cave 
of the grove of Laba-dea in Phokis, witli Hera-Kyna (Hera-Kuna), the goddess and dis- 
<! 0 verer of the cave. They there delivered oracles, and so gracious were they both, that 
they have been called Eskulapius and Hygia; but of course they became unearthly 
individuals after the death of Agamedes. I think we merely see in Hygia representa¬ 
tive woman—Juno, Kuna, Cave, or woman—and in the Basileus, a Phallus, the Tor- 
oph-on, or Tower of the Serpent and Sun. None, says Pausanias, could inquire from 
Trophonius until they had sacrificed to Apollo, Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, and Ceres, that 
is to Op-El Pi-Sol, or to Saturn as the lord of Ops ; to Jupiter, who had transformed 
himself twice into a serpent in order to seduce Bhea (C^eres) and Proserpine, and to the 
other two goddesses who were so famous for*their connection Avith seipents.^ 

The Trophonian oracle had the same eftbet as the African serpents in the 
fields at harvest time (seep. 106), and as many other oracles had. “No one ever 
came out of the cave smilingi^ —and why ? rrtv riov — hecau^se of the 

f^TUPOR occasioned by the serpents.”^ It was a property of all serpents to do this. 
Plutarch tells us of those of Bacchus clausing singular stupor or stu])idity, which in 
these materialistic days we should probably call love sickness,^ or stupidity 
I'esulting from love. The word Basileus has been reduced to the radicals Pi-il-eus, or the 
i^ia^le sun-god, he whom the Egyptians revered as Ileus at least three thousand years, 
and probably three times this, before we hear of the Basileus of Beotia. 

^ Smith’s Clas. Diet serpent twined stoves:' Ser, Myths, F^gypt, 

® Oil the side of the rock grotto of Trophonius Cooper, p. 11. 

Jiien sculptured images of Trophonius and Herakiina ^ Bulenger de Orac. apud Gronov, vii. 44. Deane, 
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In Bafl, Pas, or Fas (Fascinum), we have, as already shown, an older god than the 
serpent, he who is the “ Foot ” and “ Base ” of all things, and in the Basilisk—Xatin, 
Basiliscus—we see that strange serpent of Egypt, said to be called a king of serpents, 
or Basileus, because “ having a crown on its head of triaiiguhr form which it 
can inflate at pleasure, whose hissing drives away all other serpents, and whose 
Irreath and even look is fatal.” This Basiliscus was, I think, only deified because these, 
its characteristics, were held as peculiar to the creating God. Naturalists call it one 
of the Iguanidse or lizards, and its triangular crown “ a membraneous bag,” but there 
is some confusion in these matters ; Mr Cooper calls the Asp, the Cerastes—a deadly 
viper with two horns rising over a blunt flat head ; it is the Greek Aspis, and denoted 
in Egypt “ divine authority.” Rawlinson seems clear (Anc. Mons. iii. 153). 

Woman was ever the serpent, long before Biblical days and thus the very ancient 
Tarentines, or men of Tars or Towers, (who ruled all tlie southern “ heel ” of Italy long 
l)(!fore it was Manila Groicia, and who held sway all over the great gulf of Tarentum 
and the mouth of the Mare Superum,) called Venus, Basilissa, or .the Queen Basilea,* 
Their mountainous coasts they called after the Indo-Aryan ophite god of moun¬ 
tains— Kala-hria (Calabria), which shows they knew a good deal then about Ktda 
or Siva, as did the early and later dwellers by the shrine of Pythic Apollo. Tarentum 
was originally built by la-py-gians and Cretans from Uria, and called after Taras, a sou 
of Poseidon, and therefore brother to king Hyrieus, who ordered the first Basileus— 
Trophonius—to construct Delphi. la-py-gians may be translated serpent-worshippers, 
or followers of lo and the Serjrent. The Cretan islanders were famed for Serpent and 
Fire-worship, and Uria signifies both fire and moon, the last being also the Egyptian 
Ureus which they wrote Arau, ” the sacred letbTS denoting a king.” Isis is called Ur, 
Pur, Pythius or Python, El or Ilion, (in Phenicia,) Ehea, Lykaon, Lykorea, Ope, Oph, 
Ophel, Ops, Oub, and Oupis,® so that the origin and faith is unmistakable. 

The Egyptian crowned Lsis with a tiara of the very sacred Ser^rent Ther-mutlm, 
and Diodorus tells us that the kings of Egypt wore “ high bonnets terminating in a 
round ball, the whole surmounted by figures of Asps,” * and if so, then the Cerastes, 
and not the Ureus —their substitute for the Cobra; but whichever it was, the king would 
naturally come to be called Basileus, these being symbols of the king of creation. On 
the mainland of Karia, adjoining the island of Crete, there was a linga-solo-serpent 
temple called shortly Tri-op-on, but which, from its tower, was really the Tor-ope-on,® 
just as Triton is Tirit-On, the tower of the Sun, that is a Lingam. Tauro-polis, or Taur- 
op-olis, says Strabo, is the serpent-sun-tower,® and so we have a twofold meaning in Pofe 
or Opolis, viz. a cave, or arkite abode, around which early people clustered, and not a 

* Dr Birch writes: “ All the feminine deities Apothis or Hof, “ the destroyer,” a Coluber Snake 
Were either represented, or were venerated under of great length, 
the form flUraA." Cooper’s Ser. MytJut., p. 74. Holwell, p. 304. Diod. 1. 3. 

Iliad, ii., Clas. Man., p. 129. ^ Hoi. on Bryant, p. 414. 

» Gla$. Man., 339-40. Ody. xiv. This is ®p. 412. Strabo, 1. 16. 
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city oaalyf many writers have too hastily assumed. In the case of an Akra, Arka 
or At, we see iriere names of Sol and an Ark, and in the case of a Polis or Opolis, we 
expect to find a place of Ophel or Op-el, the sun-god, knowing that “ Tar-oph-el 

a temple sacred to the solo-serpent god Osiris,” for Tauropolon, says Strabo, 
stands for Osiris, Mithras, and Apollo, as managers of bulls. The bull was worshipped 
in, under, or in coimection with. Tors, Towers, or Tauri, as we see in the case of the 
Mino-Taurus of Crete, an after-type of the Apis of Mneusis in Egypt. In like manner 
the principal promontory of Sicily was called Tauro-Menium, which is only the Cretan 
name reversed, and signifies the bull-man or fertile man, for the figure had the body 
of a man and only the head of a bull, to denote probably the prominent zodiacal sign, 
when nature is most fertile. 

In Macedonia we have Tor-one or sun-tower,* and the city of the great Roman 
family Tarquin, was so called, says Lykophron,* from Turscuos. Ain, Aines, Inis, Agnes, 
Noes, and Nesos, were all Amonian terms for light and fire, and the ancients built mounds 
or towers on aU promontories for this god. Omphi-tirit or Amphitrite was an 
wamlar tower; and therefore the wife of the god of watern, whose son was Taras. 
The priests of these temples were notorious for violence and for molesting wajmeu. 
AN, the ancient name of Sicily, was Toi‘-An-ak, which would signify that slie was 
devoted to the worship of Tors, and to the solar deity An-ak, both of which syllables 
signify the sun, and in Kaldi would be translated the Sun-An or An-at, the wife of 
Anoo. Homer changes Tor-Anak into Trinakis and Trinakia, which finally became 
Trinakria; in the same way the Greeks made “ Tor-chun— turris sacra vel regia — 
which gives us the Tarkon of Etruria. 

From what I have elsewhere said as to Ain b(“ing a font, heart, or seat of heat, 
my readers will understand that a Tar-Ain is not only a tower of light and fire, but of 
heat, and would probably have an .tVin or sacred well beside it. Tame was a fountain 
in Lydia, Tar-On meant the same in Mauritania, and we call the pool into which watei' 
falls, Tarna in Keltic parts of these Islands. If it meant specially a Tor for fire, it was 
denominated by Greeks a Pur-Tor, or Prutar. We have towers called “ Tor-Is, Is-Tor, 
Ish-Tor, or Ishter,” which were not feminine, but forms of Ash-ter* or Asher, the 
Asyrian Lingam-god. Thus, near Cicero’s villa was a stream called Astura flowing from a 
hot spring where was an As-ter (Ash-tor f) or pillar, but "with all due deference to Greeks 
and the learned men from whom I gather the facts, I think writers ignorant of the 
subject have here unwittingly fallen into error. Ish-tor may indeed be a Tor which 
WM specially loved by the goddess, but I suspect, as her name comes from star or 
Tara, that we have no Tor named “Ish-tar,” but one Ash-tar. 

From the earliest accounts we have of Italy, the serpent was there connected with 
all that is royal and noble, and those of “blue blood ” traced back their lineage to him ; 

* Hoi well, p. 413. ® Holwell, p. 414, Homer Od. "K. 

* Quoted by do., V. 124-8. ' Bryant i. 94-415, with whom the Rev. W. Holwell agrees. 
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while Rome acknowledged him in the pei-sons of her kings, in all halls, and pageants, and 
Christians forgot him not in the names of some of their finest temples. In the centre of 
the Sinus Tareivtinus, now the gulf of Taranto, stood the capital of Lucania—one of no 
less than sixteen cities, all of vast age, called after the serpent-god Herakles. 
Orpheus described Herakles as a lion and a serpent, but “ sometimes as a serpent only.” * 
It is him we see twining around the mundane egg, and it is as Ophitae that tiie 
Koothites were known to us long before their later names of Leleges and Pelasgi 
Perseus was the serpent deity who took the Medusa’s head to the barren rock of Seri- 
phus—Latin Scixuni Seriphium, which Virgil calls Serpentifera. “ What the Greeks 
rendered Seriphos was properly Sar-ijJi and Sar-iphis, the same as Ophis, which signi¬ 
fied Petra-Serpents,” '•* in the sense that the Lingam-Stone is the Sun-Petra, or what 
some call a petra-amhrosia. This reminds us of what Higgins states as to a Lingam- 
stone being kept hid away in the Church of St Peter at Rome, on which is engraved 
“ Jove the Savior * it can only be seen by those who have great interest with the 
^ iniests, and whose silence can be relied on. 

The Serpent, then, is represented in Peter, as well as lOn or John, in Time and 
Eternity, in Zeus, Vulcan, On and Ob-I-On. As the basilisk or royal serpent he was 
called Ob-el, from which comes Obclia; On-Ob is SoI-PjiIJm, and Onoba 7’egio soUs Pij- 
thonis. * Can we then wonder that he was the king-god, and king of gods, in little Greece, 
when he was, and indeed still is so, over nearly all Africa,, Asia,, and Central America 
and that being so, his title was taken by monarchs ruluig over his faithful adherents, and 
that hundreds of festivals in liis honour were established, of which Greece early claimed 
the Trophonia or Basileia ? 1 could still heap page on page of proof, but enough seems 

to have been urged, if not to convince, at least to send the reader to other sources. 

I have no doubt the Basilicas of the Cesars had, over the imperial seat or throne, 
just such a canopy of hooded serpents, as all those of Boodha had, and which indeed 
nearly all sacred objects in the East .still have, for the serpent guards all thrones as well 
as arks. Now if all this Fire and Pha,llo-Tor-worship existed in every little islet of 
Southern Europe, we may conclude it did so, in a gi-eater or less degree, everywhere 
else; and although I must reserve much that may be said on this subject till we treat 
of the Kyklops and their successors the Kelts, yet as closely connected with fire, I must 
here draw attention to the northern features of this Mediterranean faith, and add my 
testimony to that of many former writers. 

A century ago. General Vallcncy amassed a great body of facts and evidence 
regarding Fii-e, Tower, and Monolith-worship in the British Isles, more particularly in 
Ireland, and the conclusions he then came to have never in any material degree, I 
think, been shaken. The subj ect was, until recently, so entirely new and strange to 


^ Bryant and Hoi., p. 305. 

* Higgins’ Keltic Druids, pp. 195-6. 


^ HoL, Myth. Diet., p. 305. 

* Bryant, I. 263 ; Holwell, p. 298. ■ 
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Engiisli writer?, that we must not grumble if the Pioneers ’ in such archeological dis¬ 
coveries, groping somewhat in the dark, have given each other some very hard knocks, 
and left the reading world rather uncertain as to the results arrived at. Those who 
investigate the dawnings of faith, or the basis of a religious idea, are for the most part 
religious, reverential, and conscientious; so that we cannot wonder at such men being 
deterred, and the boldest wavering, when they began to realise fully, the developments 
of a real sexual faith, for they saw that closer inv^estigation would sap the only foundation 
on which orthodoxy rested, and expose Hebrew story in a far more trenchant mannej-, 
than any mere Biblical criticism of the text could do. It was one thing to show that the 

Irish Bel was Ba-al. 

Oseir, or Osiris of Egypt „ Siva. 

Is-War, or Aish-Wara, and Dio-nnsus „ Deva.-N’uis:ha. 

Herakles „ Hera-Kala. 

but quite unottfer thing when, by th(‘ir investigations, Aluam and David, ''men after 
God's own heart," turned out to be only worsliippers of Phalli, Obelisks, Arks, Wells, 
Fish, Serpents, Fire, and such like olijects having a sexual meaning. 

That Jacob and Eachel erected Monoliths and worsliij)i)ed Lingams, just like 
"these old Pagan Irish," was startling enough; but when it dawned on our investiga¬ 
tors that the " God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob " was—whether as Elohim or 
Jehovah, El, or Jahveh—only a God of fertility such as Siva and Jove, and commonly 
symbolised as a veritable Lingam or Eduth, in an ark, the whole subject seemed blas¬ 
phemous to the pious-minded, and they shrank from it in disgust and despair. Failing 
to realise that a mighty soul had once animated the ghastly corpse stretched out beforii 
them, many investigators have lost heart and that feeling of sacredness which is apt to 
evaporate when the symbols of a dead faith only remain. Yet all the ideas connected 
with the sacred creative organs were in early times of a reverential and religious nature. 
Fire, as sexual Fire, was AGNI, the earliest of the Gods, the Herald of Heaven, the 
Breath, or Holy Spirit of Elohim. His acts were solenm sacrifices, held to be in honour 
of a Living God and Creator, which Roman Catholics still covertly though unwittingly 
continue by calling the preliminary service "the sacrament of marriage.” 

Dr George Petrie, who in 1845 still combatted, but without force, the Pre-Christian 
idea of Irish Towers, acknowledges signs of a very strong and all-prevailing Fire-Worship 
in Ircland.2 This he sees in Bel or Bil-tene—" the goodly fire," in which Bel, the sun in 
Ireland, as of old in Babylon, was the great purifier. The Druids, he says, used to worship 
in presence of two fires, and make cattle pass between them to keep off evil. Even in 
Dublin we have still May-Fires, and those of St John's Eve; and an old manuscript of 
Trmity College tells us, that " Bel was the name of an idol at whose festival (Bel-tine) a 
couple of the young of all cattle were exhibited as in his possession," which I conclude 

^ As Br George Petrie, the opponent of General ^ Round Towers and And. Archit, of Ireland^ 
Vallency; Br O’Connor, the BHe Noir^'* of Br by George Petrie, LL.D. Hodge and Smith, Bub., 
Petrie; Higgins; Keane; and, last, though not 1845. 
kaat, and with no uncertain results, Br Inman, 
whose vols. expose the foundations of many faiths. 
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means —^fired by his rays. The name of this feast in Scotland was Egin-Tin, in which 
we can recognise Agin, Ag, or Agni—Hre, and the Fire-god of all Asia. In the island of 
Skye—says Dr Martin, quoted by Petrie, page 38—the Tin-Egin was a forced fire or fire 
of necessity which cured the plague, (the old Hebrew story, for Serpent and Fire are often 
synonymous) and murrain amongst cattle, &c. " All the fires in the parish were extin¬ 

guished, and eighty-one married men (a multiple of the mystic number nine) being 
thought the necessary number for effecting this design, took two great planks of wood, 
and nine of them were employed by turns, who, by their repeated efforts, rubbed one 
of the planks against the other, until the heat thereof produced fire, and from this 
forced fire each family is supplied with new fire.” 

This is the true “ Fire which falls from Heaven,” and it must still be so produced 
at the temples of all Fire-worshipping races, and at the hearth? of the Guebre or Parsees, 
as it was in this remote isle of Skye. In the celebrated Irish “ Psalter of Tara ”—by 
Crawfurd, we observe that on every Slst October there was to be a similar kindling 
of fire at Tlac^tga, and the extinguishing of all other fires. “ The Priests and Augurs 
were then to be summoned and to consume the sacrifices offered to the gods.” This, 
says Comerford, was ordained in the year 79. c. * and the same king and “general 
assembly of Tara ” directed that a similar festival should be held on the 1st of May 
at Connaught, “ to offer sacrifices to the principal deity of the island under the name 
of Beul.” “ A third annual festival was ordered to be convened at Tailtean, in Ulster, 
when the inhabitants of the kingdom were to bring their children, when of age, and 
treat with one another about their marriage.” A fourth meeting was to be at Tara, of 
which I have no details, but the nature of all the festivals were unmistakably phallo- 
solar; aU were at seasons when Bel’s fire is most puissant, and all persons were then 
instructed to purify themselves, .so that they might partake worthily of his new and 
saving grace. Only married men, we sec, were wisely taught to produce the heavenly 
fire, whilst each at their proper season, of those who were marriageable, were to be 
brought to the God’s Sacrament. In my chapter on Arabian Faiths, I point out a 
similar ceremony at the same seasons, which was performed in a specially enclosed 
place adjoining the Al-Kaba, or the Lord’s Ark. Ireland seems, as far as we can gather 
from her remains, to have preferred Tars or Tors, from which, no doubt, we get the 
name Tara. The word, says Dr Joyce,* comes from Teamhair or Taiver, “a simple 
word which has pretty much the same meaning as grianan,” from Grian, the Sun. It 
would appear that Tea or Team was a name for the wife of Heremon, that is Hermon, 
and that the Teamhair or Tara was simply her residence. I do not agree with some 
writers in thinking that all the ancient towers of our Islands were only for the conser¬ 
vation of Holy Fire, nor yet mere beacons or watch towers; they doubtless fulfilled 
these purposes to a limited extent, but I think they were as truly Phalli as the 

^ Petrie, p. 39 Tara is clearly so called as the place of the Lingam, Tor or Tar. 

* Origin and Hist, of Irish Names, pp. 281-285, Dub. 1871. 
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obelisks of Egypt, on whose apex the holy fire was made so prominent. They were 
divine symbols^ like these, dedicated to Fertility, or the Fires of Bel. Around tliem all 
holy acts and ceremonies were performed, sacrifices and offerings made; and adjoining 
them, Christianity—the new faith—naturally raised her arks or temples. 

Hiey were called clocAs, or “ the Stones; ” also clog-ads, which signifies iil Irish 
cones or pyramids, as the helmet of that shape, given in Plate XII. 13, see note on p. 
349. Clogt being “the head, became also a bell, and bells were at first conical in form ; so 
clog-O/iii or clog-chcann is skull or Kal, a name of Siva as the head or glans, but here 
signifying, the noisy or “ sounding one.” Such bells may have been male, but were, I 
think, generally deemed female ; for woman is music, which in Irish is Ceol and Cor 
—that harp of a thousand strings by which alone creation is possible. These Kelts 
(and probably Kooths and Skots Scotch) called their stone circles clog-ads and 
cloc/t^ans, which Kaldians and Hebrews called Turs, no, and Greeks Tursis, rvpeif; m 
that in the Hermes heap or mound, tower, circle, or Gilgal, we arc thus made to see the 
same god or idea—the Ish or Esh—which is Fire, and which, as Siva, is Esh-war, or the 
liolder of procreative fire. Gul or Gail is also the Keltic for stone, column, or pillar; and 
hence probably the reason why the worshippers of these objects were named Gaols. All 
Monoliths, in circles or groups, were Gals and Cugals, which General Vallency connects 
not only with Cul, tower (Persian Kulh), but with Keol or Ceol—music, ^ which, like 
“oracular utterances,” “quivering,” “vibrating,” &c., those gods were held to bo 
much given to. La Brun describes a tower in Turkey called Kiss-Kole, or tower of 
virgins, . . Aiss in Arabic and Persian being holy, religious,” &c. In Irish C'ai.s-C'wfc 
or Ceach-Cuile signifies a vii-gin’s tower, or tower of anniversaries or proclamations, 
whilst Cul-luan signifies the return of the moon, another idea closely connected with 
the worship of Fertility. 

Gal, a Monolith, and Galls, a group of these, arc words which recall many memo¬ 
ries. Gall or Gallus is a cock and a swan, both emblems of the Sun and Jove. Gala 
in Greek is milk; hence Ga-lak-tos and the Latin Lac, Lac-tis. In Galilee, we have 
the idea of the “ rolling sun,” or a “ rolling country,” as we sometimes speak of one with 
continued mounds or Gals, for this word, is “a heap, wave, or billow,”“ and in Zechariah 
iv. 2, it is the cruise or “ oil vessel, from its round form,” and therefore the christening 
vessel or Krio, from which comes Christ. Kepeated as in G-1, G-1, Gilgal, wc arc to 
understand a “ circular or rounded heap,” and in Galah, “ that which is or makes 
naked,” is “ smooth and polished,” and “ uncovers the shame ” (Fiirst), tenns commonly 
applied to Siva; hence, perhaps, those so-called “ gala ” days, when King David 
danced naked “ before the Jahveh,” or the earlier ones, which are but covertly recounted 
to us, when Aaron made his “ molten caK,” or rather “ cone,” or “ heaped form,” and 
all the people, after a great feast, rose up to a naked dance, as they had seen was custom¬ 
ary when they lived in the land of Egypt. That there is a bond of union apparently 

* Round Towers, pp. 490-492. These Cs in Keltic are all Ka. * Fiirst and Dr Inman. 
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between Gallus and Phallus, is often forced upon our notice, as in the figure gjyen 
by Payne Knight, where the body of a man has for its head the figure of a cook, of 
which the beak is the phallus, whilst on the pediment below is writtensnTHP koS- 
Mor—“ Saviour of the World,” a term applied to all gods, but especially those charged 
with creative functions, Minerva, who is also called Pallas, is very often shown with 
a cock sitting on her helmet, and her crest denotes her penchxnt for thjs salacieus bird. 
The stone beside which Jacob slept (Genesis xxviii.), and which he anointed with oils, 
was a Gil-^al, and he called it “ the house of El,” “ the gate of Heaven,” and a Beth-El, 
or “El’s Abode.” It was also “ Tsur or The Bock”,'sti]i in,Ireland one of the mean¬ 
ings of Gall; so we have in Gaelic C(n7Z (pronounced Kaely) for the'testis; Cailor 
Kal, energy and strength; in lowland Scotch, Callan, a hardy youth, and in English , 
gallant, one more than usually attentive to the sex. “In Ireland,” says Petrie 
(p. 19), “ Gallan or Dalian is a word still used all over Munster to denote pillar-stones,” 
wliieh are also called Leagans, Coirthe, Cairthe or Carha;^ which Liagan is pronounced 
Leegaun, and applied more usually than Gallan “ to a standing stone.” Zeac or Leeg is 
a stone, as in Krom-lcc/i, a sloping Sun stone, but being a sacred one, is of course a Lin- 
gam, which the word itself as closely as possible resembles. In the permissible change in 
Hebrew pronunciation from Eduth to Geduth, we seem to see the same as here from 
Leag td Gala. The prefix an or am is a diminutive, and thus Leac-an is “a little stone,” 
us Ling-am may be “a little pillarbut both, whether in India or Ireland, are properly 
only applied to a standing stone. Perhaps from the more ancient Irish form Liacc we 
see the Greek Lithos, Latin Lapis, and Welsh Llech, or vice versa as the Classic enthu- 
.siast will probably insist. 

In the Septuagint wc have Gilgal mentioned thrice as the name of important reli¬ 
gious places. One was the capital of Canaan, and one that sacred town near Jericho where 
Samuel, it is said, continually circumambulated a circle of twelve stones. This place 
had with the Jews a strange phallic history, l)eing called “ the hiU of foreskins.” The 
twelve stones no doubt meant the twelve houses of the Sun, for he of Kama or Sun- 
town appears to have been a strict phallo-solar worshipper, urging Israel to put away 
Astaroth and “ the strange gods,” * which shows that he preferred the Lingam to the 
Yoni sect. Thus also, when his people had won a battle at Beth-Car, he “took a 
stone, set it up, and called the name of it Eben-ezer,” that is a phallus or “ the stone of 
help.” This act was precisely the same as that of Jacob, who, wishing solemnly to 
ratify his vow with Laban, raised and feasted on what he called a GJaleed,” or V heap 
of witness,” that is “testis,” or “testimony.” It was this |)lace—Gil-gal—^|^hich 
seems to have reminded the leader of the tribes that no circumcisions had taken place 
for forty years, though some five centuries before, the penalty for neglecti^ it over 
the eighth day of every infant’s life was solemnly decreeji to be death I * Moses clearly 

^ Dr Joyce's Irish j^mms, 3d ed., pp. 331-2. M^Glashan & Gill, Dublin, 1871. 

“ 1 Sam. vii. 3, ^ Gen. xxxi. 45-8. ^ Gen. xvii. 14. 
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knew nothing of this law, and Zipporah, his wife, considered it unkind and cruel, and 
•only submitted to it with resentment, because of the inquisitorial Jahveh who had been 
going about seeking to kill him, and had at last discovered him “ in the Inn I ” ^ 
Truly our commentators here remark, “ this passage is obscure; ” it is, however, as 
written,.and being inspired, we may neither question nor distort the language, but take 
it for what it is worth. 

Tlie ancient Irish adopted the old Kiddian term for sacred Fire, Ur, Hyr^ or 
Har; also Adur, whence Adair, that tree of Jove and virile fire, the Oak, but without 
the divine afi&x A, for the Oak is Dair or Daur, Welsh Dar, Arraorikan Dero, and Greek 
Dms. The sacred Oak was OM, which seems to be the Sanskrit AUM, the most 
sacred term for the Creator, and but a variant Of the Egyptian name for the sun. It 
is also clearly related to the sacred tree Haum Magorum, which fed tlie Persian holy 
fire. Notice also that the old Zoroastrian Fire-temple was called “ Aplii'inagliah^ or 
liouse of prayer and praise,” and that in Ireland Afrithgnam signifies “ to bless.” “ The 
Cliapel, Mass-house, or House of Prayer, is known to this day in Ireland by no other 
name than Ti-Afrian, i.e., the house of benedicticp.”^ The whole order of Irish 
priests used to be called Mogh or Magh, a term constantly compounded with Irish 
names, as in Ard-Magh, &c., where Magh is translated a “ Plain,” but held to come 
from the same root as Mag-nus; the Magi therefore etymologically arc merely “ the great 
ones.” Both Dr Hyde and General Vallency connect the Irish priests with the “Rab- 
Miig, or Magonim Prcefectus." ° In Ireland the “Ignis Sctcerdos,” or priest who presided 
over fire ceremonies, was called Hyr-bad, IJrbad, or Ur-baidh, though the whole order 
was known as Magh. Probably Ut-yr, Ur-thur, or Arthur comes from this source. 

In Persia there was a sect who only worshipped on mountains; while another 
held all their religious meetings, and would only perform rites in or by the side of a 
Tor or Pillar. No doubt these are our present “ Right and Left-hand ” sects—the 
Solars and Lunars of India, and the “ gold and silver-handed ones ” of Zoroastrianism ; 
for Zardosht was “he of the golden liand, or the Airgiod-lamh.” His opponent was 
Magh-nnadhcit, to whom the colony of Kaldian Magi gave a silver hand. As early 
Avorshippers of Hur, or Luna, these Kaldisins preferred her silver disk {by whose light 
they pursued their great piscatorial avocations) to the fiery golden rays of the God of 
day, which drove them to seek shelter in woods and huts. An English antiquary of 
the last century—Mr Beaufort—says that Fire-worship, with other Druidic supersti¬ 
tions, held its own in Ireland “ for several centuries after the establishment of Christi¬ 
anity, the.^sacred or eternal fire being only abolished about the twelfth century. 

In. the old Irish name for towers, Tur-Aglian, I conclude we see the Eastern 
term for-fire, Agan ; but, like our own churches, these were for divers purposes, being 
the abodes of Sorcerers, AubS;^ or Moghs-—dealers in witchcraft and serpents, such as the 

' Exod. iv. 24. * Gen. Vallency’s R. T. ® Dr Hyde, quoted by Vallency. 

* Vallency. “ Hyde IV. p. 202, and elsewhere. 
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early Jewish leaders were, from Jacob and his streaked rods, to Joseph and his 
“ divining cup,” and from Moses and Aaron with their wonder-working serpent-rods, 
to the victory-giving “ Standard,” “ Nissi,” Nishan, or Lingam. Within thew towers 
we learn there was, as in the case of the Sivaik temple given at p. 39, a “ Nmihedh," 
or “holy sanctuary” in which stood a “ Fidh” which even Dr Petrie'^ confesses was 
the “shaft” or “stem of a tree,” clearly a “Lignmspenis.” 

After most carefully considering the meaning of both these terms—which are con¬ 
stantly written as if one word, and therefore thought to be one article, and indeed as 
also a name of the towers (which is very natural, seeing they were built to shield the^e 
inner creative and hidden organs)—Dr Petrie comes to the conclusion, that Fidh- 
neimhedh signifies “ trees of the sanctuary,” or “ sacred trees ”—a pretty good guess 
for one who clearly knew nothing of Sivaik lore, but which would certainly rouse the 
risible faculties of our Benares brethren. Dr O’Connor arrives at the conclusion that 
Fidh is “ a witness,” “ index,” “ gnomon ! ” why did he not say a Nishan, Eduth, or 
Lingam ? Because he, too, was not so far advanced in his subject as Mr Marcus 
Keane, who clearly proclaims it to be the Keltic name for Lingam. As Nemph or 
Neivnh is “the heavens” (Gaelic, N^amh), then, says Mr Keane, Fidh nemph is “the 
Lingam of the heavens,” * which means, in fact, the sun-stone, Muidhr or Mudros. 
Thus the Irish Tor or Tara is, after all, proclaimed to be in whole, as in part, a god, or 
“ tower-god” of the heavens, a veritable Sivaik shrine, containing at once its aik and 
Eduth, though the Irish Koothite buried, at least latterly, his god’s sanctuary in the 
base of his Tor, and did not exhibit it above also, as seen in Fig. 4, p. 39. 

The height of the spires of these Phallo-Pur-Tors, if I may coin a word, has nothing 
to do with their sanctity. Moore speaks of the towers of some Guebres or fire-worship¬ 
pers as over 120 feet high, and we commonly meet with Sivaik spires ranging from 60 
to 150 feet, but I have seen some of the holiest with spires not 30 feet over the cellaor 
ark ; and so it is with Lingams ; one in Benares is said to be 30 feet in circumference, 
but another and equally sacred at Achalgar, on mount Aboo or Ara-boodha, is a mere 
pebble, with a silver button on its apex. The Sardinian towers, called Nuragr/is, are cones, 
sometimes 60 feet high, and like the Irish, without lime or cement; they have three dark 
chambers, one above the other, and below all, have been found subterranean passages, 
sometimes leading to other Nurag'/ts. I give a drawing of the most common form of 
these interesting ruins, said to be the “tomb of Aruns, Italy,” at fig. 7, Plate VI., but I 
think their tombs were very different; see one of these, Plate VIII., 3. Two Sardinian 
Mudri, male and female, of oval section, are shown in Plate X., 6, and adjoining is a 
good specimen of an Irish Fidh-Neimh tower in Clonmacknoise, which is very correctly 
situated over a bold headland, its sacred character being still noted by the graves of its 
faithful adherents strewn aU around, and by a Christian cross, of suitable Phallic de¬ 
sign, rising prominently beside it. The “ Stone of Tara ” is seen below, as fig. 9, not- 

* Op. cit. p. 60 and onwards. * Towers and T&nples of Ireland, p. 296. 
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in the upper part or yhais, the Helio-agatho-belm of the temple of 
^ Fig. 8 of this plate also shows the temple in Section and Elevation; 
as given in fFmngf's Monuments, 

rudest Irish idol appears to have been the “ Crom-cruach,” —“ a great erect 
stone.'’ Soapaetimes these were of black wood, plated with thin gold, chased in radial 
lines, dfflioting that they were “ Sun-stones.” The Ultonians had a favourite idol called 
Kerman-Kelstach, which had for its pedestal the golden stone of Clogher, dike, says 
Moore, the first Grecian Hermse. The two Pheniciau columns to Fire and Wind had 
windows at the four cardinal points, and were sculptured with the zodiacal signs, a 
very common thing among sufficiently educated peoples. The first sculpturings we see 
on these among illiterate races, is that winding ascent to all Meroos, like those on the 
Tumuli of Kentucky and Bretany (Plates VL, 10 ; VII, 7), reminding us of a natural 
peculiarity of Lingams. The Skoti, or Kelts of Scotland, marked theirs with strange 
side lines and curves, solar and serpent hieroglyphs, as shown in Plates IX., 1, 3 ; XL, 
4, 2, 11, and as in this Newton stone of Aber- 
decnshire, drawn from a large original sketch /jL J 
kindly sent' me by CoL Forbes Leslie of Rothie- ' ? ^ 

Norman. One race is supposed to have erected the 
stone simply as a Phallus, the succeeding one to 
have engraved or scratched its sides, .and a third 
to have executed the large character's. 

But I must now hasten on to make a few 
general observations upon the marked Phallo-Fire 
Worship of the Greeks and Romans, ioo commonly 
called “Fire and Ancestor-worship,” it not being 
perceived that the ance.stor came to be honoured and worshipped only as the Generator, 
and so also the Serpent, as his symbol. 

The “ Signs” or Nishdns of the generating parents, that is the Lares and Penates, 
were placed in the family niches close to the holy flame—^that “ hot air,” “ holy spirit,” 
or “ breath,”—the active force of the Hebrew B R A, .and the Egyptian P’ta —the 
“engenderer of the heavens .and earth ,”^ before which ignor.ant and superstitious races 
prayed, and prostrated themselves, just as they do to-day before very similar symbols. 

The Greeks and Romans watched over theii- fires as closely as do our Parsees or 
Zoroastrians. The males of the family had to see that the holy flame never went out, 
hut in the absence of the head, and practicsiUy at aU times, this sacred duty devolved 
on the matron of the house. Every evening the Stacred fire was carefully covered with 
ashes so that it might not go out by oversight, but quietly smoulder on; and in the 
early morning the ashes were removed, when it was brightened up and worshipped. 
In March or early spring it was allowed to die out, but not before the New-Year’s 

^ Gen. i. 1, and Manhlndj Ubeir Origin rntd Destinyy by M. A. Balliol, p. 530. 




Fig 164.— TWO VIKWfi or THE NEWTON 8TONB, 
ABRKDKEMSUIUB. 
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Fire had been kindled frol^i Sol’s rays and placed in the Sanctuary. No unclean 
object was allowed to come War Agni; none durst even warm themselves near him; 
nor could any blameworthy action take place in his presence. He was only approached 
for adoration or prayer ; not a^ Fire, which he was not, but as sexvLoH flame, or Life. 
Prayers were offered to him similar to those Christians use; and with most, he held 
just such a mediatorial office as Christ does. The Almighty was addressed through 
him, and he was asked for health, happiness, wisdom, and foresight; guidance in pros¬ 
perity, and comfort in adversity, long life, offspring, and all manly and womanly 
qualifications. His followers were tought that it was the most heinous sin to approach 
him with unclean hearts or hands, and were encouraged to come to him at all times for 
repentance and sanctification. 

Before leaving the house, prayer had to be made to the sacred fire; and on 
returning, the father must needs do so even before embracing his wife and children. 
Thus Agamemnon acted, we are told, on his return from Troy.* Sacrifices, libations, 
wine, oil, and victims were regularly offerted to the Fire, and as the god brightened 
up under the oils, all exulted and fell dov.ii before him. They believed that he ate; 
and drank, and with more reason than tly. Jew said this of his Jehovah and El-Shadai. 
Above all, it was necessary to offer food and wine to him ; to ask a blessing before eveiy 
meal, and return thanks when it was over, and thase customs common to Essenes—Jesus 
observed in addressing IHOVAH before eating. From Ovid and Horace* we see it was 
thought pious and proper to sup in presence of the sacred flame, and to make oblations 
to it. There was no difference between Bomans^ Greeks, and Hindoos in these respects, 
except that Soma wine in India took the place of the grape of cooler lands. All alike 
besought Agni by fervent prayeis for increase of flocks and families, for happy lives and 
serene old age, for wisdom and pardon from sin. We see the groat antiquity of this faith 
in the well-known fact, that even when the early Greeks were sacrificing to Zeus and 
Athene at Olympia, they always first invoked Agni, precisely as had been ordered in 
the Vedas some 2000 years B.c., and probably as he had, been invoked many thousands 
of years before the art of writing was known. More will appear in my chapter on Greek 
and Roman Faiths as to the Lares and Penates of later Roman history, but let us here 
try to identify these “ Gods of the Fire-place,” and show their place in other faiths. 

It seems extraordinary to Asiatics— as I have often found when conversing with 
them about Roman faiths, and what Europeans believe in regard to these—that this 
matter is still so misunderstood in Europe, where the worship of the Lares and Penates 
is usually held to be in some mysterious way the worship of the dead, and the ancestors of 
the household ! No clear attempt has yet been made, to my knowledge, to unravel this 
subject from the confusion in which it lies, and set forth in their true light those Gods 
here veiled, but with none of the cuiming which disguises the Eduth or “Testimony. 

* Eev. T. C. Barker’s Aryan Civil., p. 2. 

Hor., Sat. II. 6. 66; Ovid., Fast. II. 631 ; Petron. 60 ; Barker, 3. 
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The Rev. Mr Barker remarks that human souls rendered divine in death, were by 
the Greeks termed Demons or Heroes; by the Latins, Lares, Manes, and Genii; that 
hero properly means a dead man 1 and that the Manes, if benevolent, were called Lares, 
if ill-disposed. Larvae; all of which information is nothing to the point, nothing new, 
but half the truth, and a long, way from the real pith of the matter, which is briefly this: 
that Penates are Lingams or male organs ; and Lares, Yonis, or female organs. 

These symbols often doubtless represented ancestiy, but rather grossly so before 
the days of statuary and painting, and were placed over the family hearth just as we 
still place there the pictures or forms of our great dead ones. So in family niches near 
the sacred fire we see, as I have often done in secret nooks of Indian domiciles, small 
rudely formed figures in stone or baked clay, elongated when these were Penates and 
represented Males, but ovate when Lares, or the female dead of the tribe or family. 

I would not, however, call these “ bou.sehold gods,” except in the same somewhat 
jocular sense that we call the treasures of art in our homes “ our gods.” It is quite cor¬ 
rect, however, to call them the Manes or “ Good Ones.” Italy claimed a good Goddess 
as Mana, and called a god-less or cruel one— Im-manis. 

As the cremated dead, and those whoso bodies bleached on a foreign shore, had 
110 tombstones, it was necessary, in order to have them in remembrance, to place 
some fitting symbol or relic of them near the. god of the household—the sacred 
hearth. This was not Phallic Worship exactly, yet Lares and Penates are Phalli, 
and when not sufficiently demonstrated by general shape, it was usual to place the 
attributes of Priapus or Venus on the blocks;^ and as the male and female organs, sun, 
fire, and fertility were objects of popular wor.ship, these Phalli came to be adored 
with the other Maha-devas of the ra(!c. The Lares and Penates represented the past 
vital fire or energy of the tribe, as the patriarch, his stalwart sons and daughters did 
that of the present living fire on the sacred health ; and it is this identity of fire witJi 
living man and woman, and with the Lares and Penates, that seems to stagger Euro¬ 
peans who have not fully grasped the significant .syml>oli.sni of the faith, cs]jecially when 
they read in Servius, that “ hy hearth-fire, tlw. ancients meant the gods, the Lares; ” 
so Virgil calls Fire, Penates, and Penates, Fire, in an apparently very indifferent 
manner. Hector says to Eneas that he is about to commit to him the Trojan Penates, 
while it is but the fire of the hearth which he hands him.^ We have another proof 
that the sacred Fire-god was the greatest ancestor, in the acknowledged custom of call¬ 
ing the Fire after the greatest Patriarch of the family. Englishmen as well as Easterns 
similarly speak as in the phrases, “scion of the house of the Sun,” or of Orleans, Plan- 
tagenet, &c., and so we hear Orestes bid his sister “ come and stand by the fire of 
Pelops,” and Eneas says that he carries over the sea “ the Lar of Asaracua.” 

As none but a blood relation could worship the Hearth-fire, or touch a tomb, so there 
Was in this worship a certain amount of secrecy, which has perhaps led to our “ secret 

^ This was also placed on Litui, the Caduceas, Jtc. * Ser. in En. III. 134 ; Barker, II. & III. 
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prayers ” in the fiimily, or, as we say, “ in private for " my God ” was not “ thy God;’’ 
so, “ sacrificing at the hearth’’ meant “thou art indeed one of us,” or “ one who carest 
only for thine own family.” The family hearth was concealed from the gaze even of 
visiters, the gods being called —“ gods of the recess,” or secret or occult gods, 

which I believe in more ancient days meant “deities of the secret parts.” The Rev. 
T. C. Barker, to whom I am so much indebted, hesitatingly confesses that there were 
certain “peculiar ideas about generation” in all of this!—the ancients “believing 
that the re-j^rodtictive power resided solely in the father, who could alone transmit the 
Kj»ark of life,” which, of course, is the cause of the honour to and deification of Patriarchs 
and Fathers, and explains why the Patriarch was at once Prophet, Priest, and King, 
and why neither sons, daughters, brothei-s, nor sisters of the great Patriarch were of 
any account in his presence. “ The eldest son,” says Manoo, “ is begotten to perform 
the duty,” that is to rule, when the father fails to “ perform the necessarj^ Shradas and 
sacrifices, and carry on the family fire,” that is to beget children, for “ by children 
a man acquits his del)t toward his ancestors and secures his own immortality.” The 
(‘xtinction of the family, says the writer of the Bagava-gita, “ is the ruin of religion.” 
“ If a man die without sons,” says the Jewish Lawgiver, “let his brother many the 
widow and procure him children; ” and in accordance with this universal belief, 
Athens, following older peoples, declared that it was the duty of the chief magistrate to 
see that no family ever-became extinc-t. Sparta and some other States deprived a 
bachelor of citizenship, whilst Rcmie, by legal enactments, commanded that eveiy citizen 
should marry. 

These, and all the states of the Mediterranean and Persia had, like India, bap¬ 
tismal forms connected with Fire. With the Greeks and Romans the baptismal 
(jeremony took place between the ninth and twelfth days of birth, and generally com¬ 
menced by women seizing tlie infant and running round, or darting through the fire 
■with it. So also at manaages, fire was the active and “ covenant god.” No account was 
taken of a bride’s faith; to marry was to embrace the husband’s religion, to be to him 
iiiJilicB loco, and to l)r(!ak entirely with her own fomily; nay, marriage was for long 
(‘iitered into with a show of violence, as if to demonstrate the separation. It certainly 
I’eminds one of early times when men thus obtained their wives. The principal part 
of the marriage ceremony was to bring the bride before her husband’s hearth, anoint 
her with holy water, and make her touch the sacred fire; after which she “ broke 
bread,” or ate a cake with him. Fire was also the God who witnessed the separation 
of husband and wife, which, if there were offspring, was a rare and difficult act; but 
if the couple were childless, divorce was an easy matter. 

In the root of the term Agnatus —“ Relation,” I believe we see a word sprung 
originally from Sun or *Fire, or both—probably from the Sanskrit Agni, though in 
Latin days said to be from Ad, and Nascor. We want to get at the root Ad, which is 
equivalent to Ar, Ak, Al, etc., and edmes, I expect, from Sun and Fire. I speak of Vedic 
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days. Everything connected with blood used to be connected with Fire, hence Agnatio 
may have bem Relation hy Jire, for the Agnati could only be those of the Fire or Father's 
side: no service by bond or free-man, however important, could in early days make an 
Agnatus^ and none but he could partake of or touch the sacred Fire. The adopted 
one could only be present at tlie daily worship/ not partake of it, though he could 
share in all the feasts which followed worship; and I believe we see in some of th(‘ 
words given below, selected casually from ordinary dictionaries, the same idea, viz., 
that relationship signifies springing from the same fire.^ kg and Ar—the Sun, are 
generally convertible terms, and an Argo (Sanskrit Argha) was a Larissa or Lares, the 
Agni-Mandalam^ or ‘‘place of fire," of which came the Lemures, at whose Lemuralia 
in May the citizens solemnly marclied with bulrush images of the Argei and dropped 
them into the Tiber. This being done in a month so sacred to fertility as May clearly 
signified the renewal of fertility, just as when all the old fires were extinguished and 
new ones lit from the Spring or Midsummer Sun. Tliese Argei were said to repre¬ 
sent the fires of every district in the city, and on the Ides of May, the Pontiffs headed 
by the Pontifex Maximus, and followed by Vestals, Pretors, and all citizens accompanied 
them to their bed in the sacred stream. The Argei, during most of the Rc^.public and 
Empire, were thirty in number, and always made in the form of men ^ (ithoXa d^a^^/xs>.a, 
priscorum simulacra virorum) ; which explanation, tliougli it seems to puzzle th(‘ 
writer, is very clear to all who have seen Sivaik faiths in practical operation. 

Thus, then, all relationship and descent of property had to do with the genera¬ 
tive fire of the Gens, and so Plato and Demosthenes, and many old writers, assure 
us, that aU who broke this bond ceased to be Agnati.^ Even now, if we discard the 
gods of our relatives, we shall find the full strength of the old rule, so far as the rela¬ 
tives of the present day can possibly apply it. The Paterfamilias, or even the Curia), 
headed by their curate, can still show the unbeliever in English rites and idols, that - 
the laws of the Medes and Persians have not changed in regard to the “ Fire of the 
Hearth " and the “property of the Gens." It requnes not only strong independence of 


^ Aryan Civil,, p. 02.* 


^ Agap6 .... Love. 

Ager.A field. 

Agnos .... A lamb. 

Agonius. . . The God. 

Agona.... Libations to dead. 

Agon .... A leader. 

Age.A warning word at sacrifice. 

Agenor . . . Father of Kadmus and brother of 
Belus; descended from Argos. 
Agmora . . The Goddess of Activity (a fit wife for 
the active God Agni), for whom 
Rome built a temple on Moimt 
Aventine. 

Agliholus . . The Shiner, a name of the Sun. 
Agamedes . . Prince of Orkomenus, and brother of 
® Smith’s Q, amd R. Ants, 


Trophonius, who lived in a cave 
with a column by its side, and to 
whom lams were ofFei’ed. 

Agreus ... A surname of Pan. 

Agrotera . . A surname of Artemis. 

Aremorika or Armorika, land of this worship. 

Ares .God of War—The Sun. 

Arestar . . . Father of Argus and guardian of 10. 

Argaeus Mons.—A sacred snow-capped mountain. 

Arges.... The eldest son of the Kyklopians. 

Argiva ... A name of Juno and of Argos. 

Argos.... The boat and city whose citadel was 
Larissa. 

The A^ei—Phalli of the great chiefs of the Capi- 
toline. 

^ Ar, Civil, chap. xiv. 
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thought and character, but of income, to honestly avow heterodox opinions, even in 
these days. This is the case with men, and much more so with women, who, in 
departing from the beaten grooves of orthodoxy, are too often condemned by the opposite 
sex as unwomanly, and positively avoided by their own. 

So particular was Athens as to family, or as we term it “ blood,” that if a man 
left but one daughter, his nearest male relation was the heir; and this relation, nearly 
allied as he would be to the daughter, yet was bound to wed her, and she, if already 
married, had to quit her husband; in the same manner, if the heir already had a 
wife, he had to leave her and take the hand of his near relation. These were 
also the laws of The Twelve Tahlesl which were modified in Justinian’s time. 
Whoever was emancipated from paternal worship lost all right to inlierit, and 
he who was adopted by initiation into the fiimily worship gained the same right. 
The rights of property were beyond the power of Wills, till Solon’s law permitted this 
in the event of there being no children, but even then it was almost impossible to will 
away property. It was as the representative of Agni that the. father was almost 
deified in the family. His will was supreme over all his descendants married or un¬ 
married. He could even refuse to admit the new-born child into the tribe or gens, 
though its parentage was undisputed, and none could join the family cult till he gave 
permission ; ’ all life and property were thus in a sense his, and the state had often to 
limit his power. He was high priest and king, nay deified as one of the DU Gentiles, and 
was bound to legislate and teach all that was good and ennobling, chaste and pure; and 
the sacred hearth-fire was considered the very personification of these last attributes. 
None with impure hearts or hands were to presume to approach Agni, and therefore 
the Rev. Mr Barker andM. Coulangcs freely acknowledge, that 'Gt loas'perhaps in thefirst 
instance from Fire-worship, that is from Maha Deva’s frith, that the foregoing lesson in 
morality was derived.”^ " Faith,” and even sacrifice, was of no avail here ; “ the god re¬ 
pelled the evil-doer,nay thinker,” admitting no excuse as to intention, nor any distinction 
hetiveen voluntary or involuntary crime; ” ® all must stand or fall by deeds not words. 

In time the Gens or family was extended to a group of families, in Greek, Phea- 
TEiA, and in Latin, Curia, though the latter signifies a hand of sons, and the former 
of brothers, and this necessitated a somewhat more public, general, and greater deity, 
with larger altar and fire than that of the private “ Hearth.” Hence also was required 
some special person to attend to this altar, so that we then hear of the Phratriarchos, 
Curio, or Magister Curies, who presided not only over all the rites and sacrifices of the 
faith, but in time became the Moses and Aaron of the tribe, which was a union of Curiffi. 
This was the politico-religious phase of all Arabian tribes, of which JeWs formed one 
when first known in story. The head of a tribe was called Tribunus or Phylo- 
Basileus. The terms Quifis, Kuiios and Curio, (hence our office of Curate,) are 

^ Aryan Civil, pp. 39 40. ^ Ibid,, Chap. xii. ^ Ibid. xiii. ^ Smith’s G, md R* Ants, 
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vay ancieat Professor Schmitz' tells us that of the “ various etymologies of the word 
wluoh have berii proposed, none seems so plausible as that which connects it with the 
Sabine word Qumis or Curis, whence the surname Jnno Curitis among the Sabines.” 
go that here is another instance of men holding sacred offices being called after the 
P hallic god and his symbol, for “ Romvlus was the Qummus,” so called from the Quiris 
or Sabine Javelin, the very Phallic head of which is seen, as commonly represented in 
religious insignia, at page 185. The Sabines and their city were called after their Cult, 
Cwis, and “ when Eomans began to coalesce,” they too were called from their faith 
QuirUes, for Mars the great father of Romulus, was their Quiris to whom they cried : 
“ 0 Paier, 0 Genitor, 0 Sangmn Dis oriundum," and depicted with glittering 
armour and javelin in hand, a correctly figured Solar god. Romulus was held by 
many to have ascended alive into heaven from the Via Albina “ in a golden radi¬ 
ance,” (some such solar figure as the Jews associated with the ascension of their seer 
Elijah), and on this occasion all good and unsceptical Romans believed that a voice 
was heard in the heavens directing them to “ set up altars and worship Mars under the 
name of Quirinius,”* at least so said a wise and religious senator, Junius Proculus, who 
considered it a sacred duty to propagate pious myths; hence, the unwholesome 
crop which is everywhere presented to the historian. 

The Quirinal hill had, however, even an older name than Mount Cures, and one, I 
suspect, connected with Agni, viz., Agonius, through that suitably named Goddess of 
Activity, Agen-ora, to whom the Eomans built the temple of Remurius on Mount 
Aventine, a hill apparently more particularly devoted to the Yonitc form of the faith, 
as we notice on it principally temples to the female Energies, as to Diana, the Bona 
Dea Juno, and Luna, though “ Hercules the Victorious ” was of course permitted beside 
such Queens. Remus (from which Remurius) was the Ahel of this faith, and his 
murder by a brother probably marks the ascendancy of the Palatine or Lingamite sect 
over the Capitoline or Aventine Arkites. Rome refused to admit Aventines as 
citizens till eight hundred years after Romulus, and it was this patriarch who founded 
the Curia Cedahra, that spot to which the Curia called * the people together to offer 
sacrifice, and to declare the Calendar, although I suspect that the root of this 
word is rather to be sought for in Kali or Kala, that is Siva, whom the Quiris 
or Spear represented. Cedo, wood, as shown in Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, is from 
the Greek Kalon, and connected with Kalo-phoros or Xulo-phoros, a servant who stands 
with a baton, club, or rod of office, which the Curio here did. Just as the commander 
of a force “ strikes down ” {Caldre in Italian means this) his standard in the centre of 
the ground where he halts or encamps, so he who leads Quirites, strikes his Quiris 
into the ground as his symbol, and as we see generals^or leaders stiU set up their stand¬ 
ards when they encamp. This worship, says Danet, came from Phenicia, Egypt, Phrygia, 
and Samothracia, to Cbete, where it appears we first hear of Curetes. The Court of the 

* Smith’s G. and R. Ants. ^ Danet, Diet. oft}, and R. Ants. 

* Said to be from the Latin Calare to call together.—Danet and others. 
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Sain on Mount Palatine was called the Curia Saliorum, and that Phallic Fire was the god 
we see by the thoroughly accepted tale told by Tally, that though a general conflagration 
at one time reduced all on the hill to ashes, yet the &e injured none of “the Augarkl staffs 
of Romulus.” Here a Daniel and all his company escaped unscathed. Livy states that 
the first Curiae were called after some of the celebrated Sabine ladies, and this wid the 
presence of ladies may be the cause why the great Eucharistic Repasts of the Curia, 
which continued down to the days of Augustus, were called Agapa or “ feasts of Love.” 

Christianity has little if at all changed the form of ecclesiastical rule and govern¬ 
ment. The Curio (Kurios of Atika) was the Priest who had a Cura Curios, care of 
love * for the people and their sacrifices, and who had especial charge of widows and 
orphans, particularly of those at whose birth and wedding rites he had officiated ; these 
he protected even from their own kinsmen, duties which Curates still assume. The 
Curio performed all the rites and ceremonies as executives of the bishop—^and all the 
Curios were under an Archbishop or Pope, called Curio Maximus. The Priests 
chose their bishop and took their selection to the Archbishop for confirmation, and 
the assembly of Bishops chose the Curio Maximus, although many civil rulers, like 
the German Chancellor, object to this now. 

Every Curio had at first only one fire-altar, at which he and his family wor¬ 
shipped ; then a sacellum, or sacred cell, to which the people came, single or in groups 
as they felt inclined ; and lastly, a great hall, which came to be called the Curia, where 
all the Curiales assembled to discuss pohtics and finance, as well as religion ; although, 
as “ the place of the gods,” even when the Curia became the senate house, it always 
maintained a sort of religious character. The original niche, or cella, by the sacred 
hearth, became in time “ the dwelling,” or Naosl par excellence, and was even 
considered more holy than the Lares and Penates, nay, even than the fire for which it 
had been built, a feature very common in ancient faiths, as we see in the case of 
the Jewish ark, which although constructed only for the “ testimony,” became the great 
object of worship from David’s day, till lost in the Persian captivity. So also the 
Al-Kaha of Meka, though only buUt for its “ testimony,” has long been worshipped 
on its own account as “ the ark of life.” 

Another significant feature of the Phallic faiths of Greece and Rome, was the 
entire separation of every family from every other, by a line, fence, and neutral 
ground, which it was almost always death to pass. The angles were marked by 
Hermes or Termini, which, in shape and position, were also very characteristic. 
The Rev. Mr Barker remarks, that the ceremony of erecting these Hermi “ was 
intended to constitute the terminus a representative of the domestic worship,” that is a 
Penates, or Maha Deva. “ After a hole had been dug, the Hermes was raised on the brink, 

^ In Italian Calere signifies “ to love ’’ as well as as to this attempt to get at the Hoots FaWts, not 
“ to care for” one. merely the Boots of Greek and Latin words. These 

^ iVoos, said to be firom naio, “to inhabit,” but a/reiw sufficient roots,for terms connected vAOi Faiths 

more likely firom naus, the ark-boat of life. I beg existing long ere these comparatively modem 
my readers to remember what I have already urged languages were known. 
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and csrowned vdth garlands; then a victim was slaughtered in such a way that the blood 
lan into the hble; embers from the sacred fire were thrown in, perhaps with cakes and 
finits, h<mey and wine; after which the. block of wood, or stone, was fixed in the hole.” 
Now, mark that this, like all true Solar rites, had to be annually performed, and at 
fixed solar phases. All fires had to be lighted once a year, from Ireland and the Nile 
to the cradle lands of our race, and people had to perform “ Eogation K)imds,” as the 
Ijord Mayor of London, or his deputy, does to this hour, on the day when the “ Lord 
of Hosts ” ascended up on high.^ So this “ sacred act (the Termini rite) had to be 
renewed every year with libations and prayers,” 2 for the Terminus is the Tet, Set, or 
Hermaic god, and one, too, of a most enduring and inamoveable character, as I have 
often experienced in India when trying to remove a Maha-deva, in order to improve the 
communications of a town or district, or even construct an irrigation work. Openly 
and publicly it is scarcely possible to move a Lingam shrine, and hence the Eoman 
legend, that much as Jupiter required and ought to have the first place in the Capitol, 
he could not displace the Hermes or Terminus, showing that he was second in age, 
and here in position, to this Lingam deity. In the native capitals of India, Odeypore, 
Jeypore, &c., I have seen all the efforts of British officers, political or other, entirely 
fail to induce a Hindoo Maharaja to allow even the most miserable little Lingam shrine 
to be removed ; and so we may see in the very midst of the fine streets which the en¬ 
lightened ruler of Jeypore has constructed, the most shocking little Lingam impediments 
to traffic. To move a Lingam was thought equivalent to effacing whole families, nay, to 
destroying the fertility of a people ; for it is held to anger the god of procreation, 
which these little cones, or eggs stuck up in a platter of mud (the Argha) represented; 
and none—^be they kings or peasants—dare here presume; there they must stay “ to 
all eternity,” as the Rev. Mr Barker and De Coulanges correctly inform us in regard 
to similar objects of Greek and Roman cult. 

The Etruscan law thus cursed the person who touched a Terminus :—“ His house 
shall disappear, his race be extinguished, his land produce no fruit,” &c.; and hence 
this immoveable god became the safest possible landmark. I have often availed 
myself of a similar religious feeling, by marking lines of survey over rocks, or stones, 
or on trees, with red coloured lines or dots, red being Parvati’s sacred hue—^fertility, 
and much as the cultivator feared to see a theodolite laid across his family soil, still 
he would never try to efface its red track, unless he was an “ educated sceptic,” which 
our schools and chief cities have not been slow to produce, and which we thankfully 
welcome. Although the gens, or family aggregated into Curiae or Phratrise, and hence 
Patria, as persons of one country, still the religion of each gens and its patriarch 
remained the same. No one tribe could be mixed up with any other; even when the 
nation was formed by the massing of tribes, it was found conducive to good conduct 

' “ The Lord of Hosts ” is of course the Sun, and his great Ascension day—the 14th May, nearly the 
period of “ Eogation,” for all ancient fetes were movable. * Aryan Civii : p. 32. 
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and emulation, to retain the distinction both in times of war and peaces a kind 
of espnV de, c&rps which we stiU keep up in a modified form, esp'ecially in our ffighlaT ^d 
and Welsh Kegiments. Eoman as well as Jewish law made each select its Tribune, 
and the Tribunes represented the patriarchs of the people. Still no fire or altar-place 
was extinguished ; all remained as in the days of family isolation ; and no attempt to 
have only one altar—like Solomon, when he built a place for Jiis Jahveh in Jemsdem, 
and denied to the Samaritans their own holy mounts—ever long succeeded. Borne 
found that though she had agglutinated many tribes into one city, yet that she dared 
not shake the social basis. The several districts had no objection to subscribe and 
form one fire temple, and each to contribute towards this public fire altar two Vestales; 
yet no tribune or patrician was foolish enough to require that there should be no 
sacrifice “ except at Jerusalem.” The Eumol-pidee worshipped Demeter in Eleusis; 
the Kekropidse, Poseidon and Athene on the Akropolis, and Ares, their guardian deity 
on the Areopagus, and so on ; and although in time a few gods and holy places fell 
off, and the great ones had still a larger gathering, yet the principle remained the same 
up to the latest days of both Greek and Roman dominion.^ All Greece agreed to 
worship at the Prutaneum of Athene Polias, though never to set aside the local 
Prutanea. The same secrecy was kept up at the public hearth. No stranger dared 
appear before the public city-fire either in Greece or Rome, “ indeed the mere look of 
a person foreign to the worship would profane a sacred act,® and disturb- the auspices. 
The very name for stranger was hostis,^ or enemy to the gods. When the Roman 
Pontiff had to sacrifice out-of-doors, he veiled his face so that the chance sight of 
strangers might be thus atoned for to the gods, who were supposed to dislike 
foreigners so much, that the most laborious ceremonies were undertaken if any of these 
passed near, not to say handled any holy object. Every sacred fire had to be extinguished 
and re-lit if a stranger entered a temple ; and so in India, every sacred place must be 
carefully purified if a foreigner (ruler and highly respected though he may be) pass 
too close to a Hindoo shrine. I have seen Government servants under me, and Sepoys, 
who meant no disrespect, throw away the whole of a day’s food, and dig up the little 
fire-places they had prepared before cooking and eating, because, by accident or over¬ 
sight, my shadow had passed over it; though sometimes, if there were no onlookers, 
this extreme measure was not carried out, partly out of regard for me. 

The Rev. Mr Barker assures us* that in the case of Roman and Greek rites, as at 
a sacrifice, “ it was death for a stranger to enter the sacred place marked put by the 
priest for the assembly.” So the right of entering sacred places in India is a delicate 
matter, in regard to which most Englishmen are very careless and indifferent, considering 
it an insult that they cannot go where others tread, and enter shrines with the crowd 
of Hindoo worshippers. The expulsion is thought to carry with it an idea of unclean- 

* Aryan Civil, 77. » Ovid, Fas. ii., 16. 

* Macrob. i. 17. Virgil calls a strange face, hottUM fades. Aryan Oivti., 131. 
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nessj'wMdi is course altogether a mistake. The Moslem has, to some extent, got 
over theiepuldlon of feeling at seeing au unbeliever look upon his mosk and the faitl5ul 
at ibeir prayers; but he does not like it, and still turns us away as Kafirs or unbelievers 
ftosQ. many tombs of his saints. These tombs—equivalent to the Eoman’s Hearth —still 
exist in great abundance, and are fervently worshipped by the great mass of the ignorant; 
yliikt the better-educated, when challenged, say they only go to such places as to “ a 
hallowed spot” for prayer. The custom is, as usual, far older than the people deem. 
These tombs of heroes are, in fact, those of Genii, and the remains of that service which 
was due to the “gods of the city”—^those who watched over and protected their children, 
and Irho though dead, were still held to live and act for those who remained faithful to 
fiieir Soil and Gens. Long ere Mahomed was heard of, the Pythia declared in an oracle 
to Solon: * “ Honour the chiefs of the country—the dead, who dwell beneath the earth.” 

Besides the deities of the hearth, there were great national gods like Janus, 
the phallic “opener and shutter;” Jupiter, such anotherthe wise Minerva, 
queenly Juno, Palliis, &c; but here also tribal, if not family exclusiveness, prevailed; 
some saying, “ My Pallas is not your Pallas, nor my other gods your gods.” One 
loved Paul and denied Apollos, yet they held to the unity of the god-head, though 
they loved and retained that separateness and exclusiveness which the sexual system 
had taught them was absolutely necessary for purity, as well as for continuance in 
peace. One Pallas fought for the Greeks at Troy, and another for the Trojans. Argus, 
Samos, Rome, and her long and bitter enemy—the Etruskan city of Veii—had ail Junos, 

^ and some of them two, but none save an Argive could approach the Argean goddess, 
nor a Roman, her of Veii, until the city and tribes were captured, when, just as in the 
case of their women, they could be removed to the Roman’s home or Harem, or the 
conqueror could occupy the tenement of the conquered. So we see that most ancient 
nations, though sometimes condemning or ignoring the gods of their neighbours, yet 
carried them off bodily like their women, and adopted them. Now this shows us that 
Pallases, Jupiters, and Minervas, were purely sexual features, alias Lingams and Yonis, 
each necessarily sacred to one nation, and not the common property of all; and so also 
was it in the case of the Fke or Energy of Pallas or lOni. The same customs and ideas 
still obtain in Roman .Catholic countries, where education has meagrely permeated 
the masses. “ In Naples,” writes Mr Barker, “ every district has its Madonna, and the 
lazzarone who is devout enough before his own, will insult that of the next street; 
nay, two facchini have been known to fight with knives for the merits of their respective 
Madonnas,” just as Protestants have done about an attribute of Christ. 

All early tribes carried one or more of their chief gods to battle with them, and 
latterly their symbols or in sig n ia. , as Christians do their crosses, eagles, &c. Yet the 
ancients, whether Greeks, Romans, or Jews, often freely acknowledged the greatness of 

^ Plutarch, Sdon, 9. * See Barker, quoting a multitude of authorities in his Arym Civil., 92. 
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the gods of their enemies, though they mostly considered their own greater. Macsrobius 
gives us a prayer (iii. 9) used by the Romans to induce the opposing gods to leave the 
enemy: “ 0 thou Mighty One who protectest this city, I worshipiand earnestly beseech 
thee to abandon it .... to come to Rome and me and mine .... and take us into, 
thy keepingafter which this pious enemy winds up by offering the god a bribe as 
Jacob did when he prayed to Elohim : “ i/'Elohim will go with rm, in this my thal 
go, and will give me bread,” &c. . . . “ then shall the Jhavh be my Elohim, and this 
Lingam image which I have set up shall be (considered by me to be) Elohim’s abode 
or symbol, and of all that thou shaft give me I will surely give the tenth to 
thee.”^ More potent means than prayers however were adopted by th^e ancient 
men to get possession of each other’s gods. Love and solicitation, whether to gods or 
women, were good in their way, but stratagem and cunning were thought better, and 
freely adopted. Chivalry ruled that “all was fair in love and war,” so the gods were 
fastened down with chains® in the innermost shrines, as the women were hid away and 
barred with bolts and fetters in the recesses of the household, fort, or sanctuary. 
Secrecy, as to the names, numbers, and abodes of the gods, early became imper¬ 
ative, and hence much of the too apparent darkness and misunderstandings in the 
writings of historians who have not seen phallic faiths in active operation. 

Kitto, in his Pictorial Bible, labours heavily and ineffectually to explain such 
verses as I have quoted concerning Lingam-pillars and the anointing of Stones. He 
writes in a distrustful and tremulous manner in regard to Gen. xxviii. 18: “The 
writer of this note on Lingams or Hermi, has himself often observed such Stones, 
usually seen in Persia on a conspicuous rock. Sometimes there are two, one upon 
the other.” But, he adds, I was not “aware of their object until happening one 
day to overturn one that had been set upon another, a man hastened to replace it, at 
the same time informing me, that to displace such stones was an act unfortunate for 
the person so displacing it, and unpleasant to others.” ® This explanation, though 
not very enlightening to Europeans, nor to the person addressed, yet very decidedly con¬ 
firms the statements I have already made regarding the immovability of the Lingam 
deity. The writer in Kitto here goes on to inform us that the stone such as I show in 
Fig. 93-III., page 218, as “placed in the sanctuary of the second Templef’vfos, “the stone 
which Jacob set up at Bethel.” * The Jews aver also, says this orthodox En glish clergy¬ 
man, (in confirmation of what I urge at page 162, on the authority of another clergy¬ 
man), “that the ark of the covenant rested upon it," and “ that after the destruction of 
that temple, and the desolation of Judea, their fathers the Jews were accustomed to 
lament the calamities which had befallen them over the stone on which Jacob’s head 
rested at Bethel; ” which means, that they grieved, like good Sivaites, over the loss of 
the original Lingam of Yokel), for he, apy. was a female demi-god, as elsewhere shown. 
It is a mere fancy of the Jews that they ever recovered their ark-box, either for the 

^ .Gen. xxviii. 20-22.—A free and good translation. ** Aryan Civil, 95. 

® See Kitto and Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, freely rendered. * The italics are mine. 
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<w Zerubbabel’s temple of the 5th c. B.C., or for the second Herod’s, of 21 B.o. 
No dotibt> if tbey had, it would have been the receptacle of the Lingam, or been placed 
(>ver it like Soma, the moon, upon the upright Siva in Som-nat. ^ few Eastern con- 
q flftr ors take away a mere tribal Lingam—^national ones were constantly removed—we 
may believe that Tokob’s Mciisebah would remain, and descend to the next conquerors 
of this iinfortunate city, of which there were several before the Mahomedans. These 
are indeed said to be the culprits, for though Islamis, they had long lost their own 
“black-stone,” and could only show fragments of it or of another, for the adoration of 
the fidthful; we find exactly such a stone as the Jewish one is described to be, viz., 
18x3x3 inches actually built into one comer of the Al-Kaba, as is detailed in my 
chapter on Arabian faiths. The writer in Kitto’s Bible here adds: “ The Mahomedans 
are persuaded that their famous temple at Meka is built over the same stone.” 

Bublic sacrificial, eucharistic, and memorial repasts existed long before the days 
of either Eome or Greece. We are told by Aristotle,^ that the very old Italian races 
—Enotrians, Oskans, or rather Op-ihi (serpent-worshippers), who were driven out by 
Sabines and Ausonians—had, like the Greeks, religious feasts in presence of sacred fire, 
which began with prayers, libations, and hymns to the gods. The Spartan religious 
repast took place twice a month, as in the case of some of its after-types of the present 
day, but a eucharist or thanks-giving feast, was also adopted on great occasions, as 
when Orestes returned to Athens ;* to these festivals every good citizen was expected to go. 
The Odyssey describes such a “ Sacrament,” as we call it, at Pylos, when five hundred 
citizens sat down at nine long tables,® which however is nothing to the Christian Sacra¬ 
mental festival of the Vernal Equinox. Truly, history repeats itself, and in these festi¬ 
vals it does so in very many particulars. Thus the Catholic Churches very soon ceased 
to ask the laity to partake of their “ sacrament,” and so the Athenian Prutanes had 
acted some thousand years before; for, in the time of Demosthenes, we are told that 
these Prutanes ate the repasts before the gods and sacred fire, instead of the Parasiti, 
or chosen representatives of the people; although these last had for a long time back 
been expressly chosen by lot to partake of the repast in lieu of the people the object of 
drawing lots for the Parasites was to know the voice of the gods, who only spoke 
through such a medium. At first, the very highest importance was attached to what, 
in the days of the philosophers, no wise men troubled their heads about, and this too 
was the fate of Christian polemics, as in the occult matters of Homousia and Homoi- 
ousia, &c. It becomes us as thoughtful men to consider whether we are not now also 
fighting about Bible Inspiration and the godhood of men, or godly men, in a manner 
which after-ages will smile at. 

All who attended the Greek “ religious repasts ” were invariably dressed with 
care and adorned with flowers, the Prutans and all the priests being robed in white, 

* PoL iv. 9. 3 quoted by Barker in AtytMH Civil., * Athen. iii. 5-9 j 43-50 j 339-341. 

98. * Plutarch and other writers quoted in Aryan 

* Athen. x. 49 ; Barker, 97. Civil: 
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like many Hindoo and all English priests to the present hour. Barker thus describes the 
Greek Eucharistic Festival: “ The whde feast was of a religious character, ... Brieas 
finds Evander sacrificing amidst his people, who are all crowned with wbite flow^, 
and all seated at the same table singing a hymn to the god of the City. .... The 
Senators feasted in the Capitol; the representatives of the Curiae in the large hall of 
some temple; whilst, on great occasions, when all the people had to be entertained, 
tables were placed in the streets (Scotch covenanters placed theirs on»the Moor), which 
at first the Pontiffs superintended, but afterwards certain priests called Epuhnes." 
Here, too, Christians have followed suit. The representatives of the Scotch Covenanters 
—the Presbyterians of our day, depute certain representative men whom they call Elders 
and Deacons “to wait on the tables.”^ The Persian got his Mithraic Eucharistic Festival 
from Zoroaster, who like his Indo-Aryan brother, used scrupulously to observe this. 
The Jewish Essenes, from whom Christ sprang, got both the “Passover” and “Supper” 
from the Mithraic faith. It was a most natural rite, seeing that the Sun was regarded 
as a personal deity, who at this season manifested himself with vast physical force. 
So men said they should solemnly eat and drink to his honour, praying and chanting 
sacred hymns of the same nature as : 

“ Into bread his heat is turned, 

Into generous wine his light.” 

For his power, which as a personal god, would be flesh and blood, was then actually 
manifested in the abundance of grain and generous wine which his forces had poured 
forth upon earth. Here is the true origin of Tranmhstantiation and the Real Presence. 

Verily, there is nothing radically new under the sun, if we only knew where to 
seek for its prototype! Long before this hallowed Vernal festival which I have de¬ 
scribed, it is said that most ancient Oskans—Ophiolaters though they were—used 
solemnly and religiously to feast and sing around their Prutanea, on the Akropolis of 
Athene, and we see the same rite again renewed here, as well as on the seven hills of 
the Eternal City. If Rome prayed and feasted at her AmburbaJia or Ambervalia when 
she besought the gods to preserve the walls of her city and the bounds of her territory, so 
did Jewish Priests pui’ify themselves, their people, gates and •walls (perambulating these 
last), praying and singing to their Jahveh with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, as they 
delight still to read of in Neh. xii., and Christians delight to imitate at consecrations. 

As a Roman city was but an aggregation of families, so a Roman army on 
the move was but an image of the cily. Sacred fire had to accompany the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Jewish camp. The Greeks, like most peoples possessing statues 
of their gods, carried these as well as diviners with them, whilst the Romans carried 
sacred fowls and augurs, and the Jews their Eduth-Ark, and all the paraphernalia 
of divination; and what So powerful then as this Art ? The Spartans stood calm 

’ Small coins like shillings are used throughout Scotland, called Tohens, which admit to the “ Sacred 
Table,” and some are stamped with The Burning Tree or Bush —the arms of the Kirk. 
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on the battlefield of Platea, allowing the Persians to shoot them down 
lather ^an advance or even defend themselves, till their priests declared that the 
entrails df the fowls showed favourable signs. Truly, says the Rev. Mr Barker, every 
xnovement of these ancient men was controlled and regulated by their religion, and 
not an action nor a habit was free from its influence; ^ true, this fervency—^faithful¬ 
ness unto the end, was the remit of fear and the hope of reward, but what religion does 
not instil the fixfit and promise the latter, in order to keep its multitudes i^ thrall ? 

“What will you give us in place of our faith and our book,” cry all 
timid ones when unable to combat history and common sense, and anxious to fall 
back again into their “ sleepy hollow.” They have not yet seen that Fire, Sun, and 
other such objects gave, for thousands of generations, the same firm “ faith and confi¬ 
dence,” which Europe now has m many unsubstantial myths and false “ history,” if we 


may place two such words in conjunction. When all the world worshipped sexual 
symbolism. Sun, and Fire, these faiths inculcated honour to parents, kings, and “ all in 
authority,” and Fire was the first teacher, among Greeks and Latins, of every social and 
political virtue ;* it made and unmade Arkons and Kings according as they were true 
to thefr religion, and “ lived by faith ” as well as works ; and on its downfall, he adds, 
arose aU the disorganization of Southern Europe. Now had tliat faith been reasonable 
or founded on reason, had the people loved loyalty, or law-observance, rather than 
mere royalty or king-worship, the change of their faith would have caused no such 
unfortunate disorganization, for our abstract beliefs are of very little consequence in 
comparison with our deeds. One of the greatest signs of our times is the progress of 
a Mr “ general education,” which has not only made men better than their creeds, but 
evpn indifferent about dogmas and forms; yet this is not always apparent, for “ bread¬ 
winners ” are too often forced to be “ respectably religious,” to attend “ all ordinances, 
and keep in favour with priests, pastors, and masters ; hence much of the inconsist¬ 
ency of conduct so often seen, and by none more honestly deplored than by the offen¬ 
ders themselves. In politics men are in advance of this, having cast aside that 
grievous error of the ancient world, which held that the laws, of a Minos, Lykurgus, 
and Numa were dictated by “ the gods,” as the old Etruskan declared this of his great 
Tages from the seven hills of Rome, before there was a Roman. Strange that such a 
superstition or belief should supplant or suppress the soul of reason, which had gene¬ 
rated these very laws. The law-abiding spirit of those days was, as Plato expressed 
it, “ Obey the laws, and you obey the Gods.” Sokrates died in order that the laws 
might be obeyed, and Sparta graved on the rock of Thermopylae: “ Traveller, go, 
say at Sparta, that we died here to obey her laws.” These ancients gave “ no preamble, 
and alleged no reasons as to why a law should be obeyed, such being with them quite 
unnecessary, as all agreed they were divine; and therefore “ obedience became a prin¬ 
ciple of faith,” and all were expected to die willingly in order to uphold every tittle of 


* Arycm CmL, 106 . 


^ Aryan 4, 16, 18, 29, 32, 46, 
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tin law. The corenauter aight commit rape oi anon, but lie m al|i^tipi| 4 (, 
dud tbe last drop of hie blood for bis coTonant) or for a text of bii Ibtl^ 

Let me condude ibis cbapter with the words of a great pbilos(^ ;-^^li^ 
creeds andtime-honomedformiilasareyieldmgasmucbtointmal{ae88aie,ui^ 
assault The expansioa of knowledge is looeening the very eartb, chtcbed byplott 
of creeds and cburehes. Science is penetrating everywhere, and My peiielia|||in'8 
conceptions.of tbe world, and of man’s destiny. Some considerable tbinkos 
of opinion that religion has played its part in the evolution of humanity, whU pli-. 
and I hold with these-believe that it has sfi apart to play, and will continue tii fe- 
late the evolution. To do so, however, it must express the highest thdi^bt of die 
time It must not attempt to imprison tbe mind, nor force on our accc phniiw u 
explanations of the universe, dogmas which were originaUy the cluldish guesses at 
truth by barbarous tribes It must no longer put forward principles which an unin¬ 
telligible and incredible, nor make their uninteligibilty a source of glory, and a bdief 
in them a higher virtue than belief in demonstration. Instead of proclaiming tbe 
nothingness of this life, the worthlessness of human love, and the impotence of the 
human mind, it wiU proclaim the supreme importance of this Me, the supm value 

of human love, and tbe grandeur of tbe human intellect.'' 

* 

^ Mlm of Uji mi Mind, by G. H. Lewis, I. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUN WORSHIP. 

Lsrr us here imagine the great Solar Deity addressing the assembled Faiths of earth, 
and advancing his claims to be The Ancient op Days, and Universal Father :— 

I am the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. I am 
the Sun of Righteomness who ever rise with healing on my wings. Behold 
my rays or wings proceeding as from a centre of fertility, which yonder ancient 
EgyjHian, Kaldian, and Asyrian have pourtrayed on their cliffs, and dens, and 
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palaces. I have been Indra, and Dyus, Mitra, Mithras, and Adonis; the of 
the Nile and the Ganges; the A 1 of Arabia, and the El of the Hebrew; iriiilft 
others called me Ormazd, “The Light God,” and “The good principle.” 
For me did yonder ftrange untutored hands and minds eredl columns and circles 
of ftories in every corner of your planet; in deserts and “ high places ** overlook¬ 
ing the graves and homes of their anceftors, as well as near the busy miuts of 
induftry. In my genial up-rising I was proclaimed the Agnus Dei, “ The Lamb 
of God,” the On or Am-on of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome; because I then 
left Tartarus to triumph over the powers of Darkness, of Typhon, Ahriman, 
Scorpio, or the Serpent, as ye variously named him. I am the myfterious 
and weakly child whose Dies Natalis ye ftill call Natalis Invicti” and have as 
with one voice placed on the eighth day before the Kalends of January, or on the 
twenty-fifth of your December. For me Sais, in far diftant and dark days, 
lighted up her lamps, as ye ftill ered your Chriftmas trees and* hang them 
round with treasures which ye all long at that season to receive from me. It 
was I who opened the womb of your virgins in all lands, whether of Sais or Isis; 
they of old Druid ftory—“ The virgin Paritural^ or of Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Badria, or the hundred-named ones of far-oflF and fertile oriental imagery; yes, 
and also of her, your later idea, said to have sprung from Jordan’s banks. 

It was me ye all pidured in your sweet Virgo, bringing corn in her hands in 
the spring time of the year, and whom ye called Atys, Themis, Maya, Mary, &c,, 
and depided as a loving young mother, nursing your yearlings. And ftill it was 
I, in fertility and mighty power, whom ye afterwards called Great El, Baal, 
Jove, Osiris, Ram, Jason, Jupiter, Hercules, Bacchus, and Dionysus. It was for 
me that the wise king—anceftor of your Chriftos—reared temples on the sacred 
mount of the Holy City of his Yahovah; and also for me that your ancient 
Chriftian fathers had to grieve fifteen hundred years after that event, and four 
hundred and twenty years after the birth of that babe in Bethlehem’s manger, 
that high feftival was ftill celebrated to me, as Adonis or Mithras, in and around 
that sacred ftable.^ 

Were’ they not my priefts whom ye foolhardily pidured as coming to offer 
gifts to your new Son of Righteousness ? Was the tale of a virgin conceiving a 
child new to them ? Nay, was it not, thousands of years before, writ in my 
Magian Planispheres ? Ay, and much of the tale which your unknown Chris¬ 
tian writers’tell of that boy. Chrift, ye say, like me, was bom on the 25th of 

* St Jerome complained in the 5th century a.c. that the worship of the new-born Sun, Adonis or Mithra,’' 
was then celebrated at Bethlehem. 
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DeceittfeeiF, cradled in a cave —“manger,” some of you oddly ftate;^ pursued by 
an angry kmg» as Typhon pursued me, but escaped through godly wisdom, and 
I did, many “mighty signs and wonders:” was “raised up,” “buried, 
and descended into hell,”.and “rose again,” like me, into Heaven, triumphant 
over winter. Women, ye say, wept for your Chriftos as for me—Tammuz of 
old, and' for Osiris, and Bacchus. Yes, verily, thousands of priefts have, ever 
since time began, chanted their solemn funeral dirges for my wintry entombing, 
and sung songs of triumph on my Eafter uprising.® 

Ye Chriftians have but followed my elder children of Media, Badlria, and 
Ind, in your sacraments, baptisms, eucharifts, penances and ftrange consecrations, 
creeds and myfteries. My children have had in all ages to be admitted into my 
Church by water,* and by various signs more severe by far than those ye now so 
mildly prescribe. For me, on my altars, whether on hill-tops, on battle-fields, or 
in secret dens of priefts, has the world often been deluged with blood; for 
inasmuch as I create, so do I deftroy; I am Roodra the fierce, and Siva the 
ascetic,® and sacrifice and blood are dear to me. Nay, do I not ftill hear many 
of you cry like my saints of old: “ Without Blood there can be no remission 
of sin; ” juft a$ ye say when I am in Ares, and rising to power, bestowing 
fertility on your little planet: “ it is the Lamb which taketh away the sins of 
the world.” 

Greece at this phase called me Jupiter-Amon, and clothed me with the skin 
of a Ram; but Persia called me a young Lamb, others Apollo, Kristna, and 
Chrift,—“ the High,” “the Horned,” and “the Anointed One.” *It is as a lamb 
your later sedlaries love to represent me, whether as led for the sins of a people to 
the Jewish shambles, or zodiacally pidlured wandering about the earth with 
twelve disciples, or as the Mighty Judge of your wild Apocalyptic visionary, 
ftanding on a mountain, conqueror of the dragon, and ftill surrounded by my 
twelve attendant signs. 

I am “ the Lamb,” which, he says, “ was slain,” but also his “ Lion of the 
house of lUDA,” having horns and eyes which go “forth unto all the earth,” the 
holder of that wondrous and myftic book, “ sealed with the seven seals which no 
man can open.” It is I alone who can do this, and proftrate before me, awaiting 
my commands, lie “ the four beafts and the four-and-twenty elders,” “ having 

• 'Rxv.G.S.TihexoaOrigmofPaganIdol.TH., i8l. < Rev. G. S. Faber, III., p. i8i. 

» Some gospels ignore the « manger,” and caU it « a s Peer, «the Opener,” (Moabite Siva) was also called 
cave.”—that of ^ the Infancy.” *>7 Phenicians « Adonis and Thammuz,” Class, Man, 

3 Rev. G. S. Faber, III., pp. 3 ii> 312. Odys.^ IV., p. 284. 
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every one of them harps and golden vials full of odours,” ^ which at my beheft 
they are ready to pour down on an expedant universe. 

Liften to the chants and praises of all the Chriftian world—** Worthy the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom; ” ** Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne.” Only of late have ye subllituted your 
dying man,® but ftill I hear you chant to me, ** Worthy the Lamb that di«i,” 
** Agnus redemit ovesl* or “ ViSima Pascbalel* and this at my Hilaria^ as was 
done thousands of years before, with crosses, candles, torches, and every symbol of 
Fire-worship—^with grave solemnity or with wild revelry, as befitted the age and 
conftitution of my varied children. It was my fire that ever and again came 
down from Heaven to *‘ light the world.” Perseus, by my permission, lit the 
Magian shrine of old, and on me did the Roman Veftales wait in the vernal year 
to re-light all the sacred fires of that world-wide empire. But long ere that had 
the priefts of moft ancient Egypt touched my ** blood-red rays,” as I was painted 
over their vernal sacrifice of the three Lambs, and thus lighted their holy ** Pile.” 

In later days I was that Egyptian Paschal Lamb, whose blood on their doors, 
said the wandering Edumeans, saved their race when the Fiery God passed over 
the land It was me and mine they pidlured in their ftrange, rambling, myftic 
tale of earth and Heaven’s “ creation.” Mine were their six days of labour, 
and to me they owed a seventh of reft. My autumnal decline was the serpent 
which bit you, and caused you to clothe yourselves, and carefully to till the soil, 
left ye died. All this, these poor Nomads borrowed from my far older and more 
learned followers, whose priefts in later days came and bleft that infant, ** the Son 
given ” in Bethlehem, my ‘*house of bread,” for I am “the Lord,” and only “bread- 
maker.” To that race and these Shemitic foundations do you indeed owe the 
growth which has sprung into this great Chriftian Tree, but from my lore and my 
children did you all get it, and at second and third hand, though I will not say 
without a subftratum of fadt. 

Not only in Weftern Asia was I conceived in a Virgin’s womb, but the 
moanings of the goddess Sais, as she brought me forth, I heard from earth’s 
remoteft bounds, and my child Boodh, and Sorao-Kodon, of far-off Siam, 
and many another in China and her isles, have all claimed me as of a Virgin 
born j indeed, their beft and greateft were from my ** overshadowings ” of 
virgin wombs. In the icy North I was fierce Odin with all his solar myths^ 

* The Apocalypse^ V,, 8. 

» In 680, during the Pontificate of Agathon, the Sixth Council of Constantinople decreed that a man rather 
than a lamb should be shown at the foot of the cross. 
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and tfe?*® ®l®o sent me with weeping and wailing; and ftill, 

though by another name, do you on Good Fridays consign me metaphorically 
to my tomb * with solemn chant, and welcome me back again to life, after three 
days, as ye ftrangely make it out, with your Eafter-morning songs of joy. 
T^, my mom, is precisely three months from the Kalends of January, and my 
true disdples call it the eighth before my Kalends of April, Always, from 
remoteft time and among all great peoples, have these been my holy jubilees, 
and your paskal fires and candles, and prieftly robes of pure white, have then 
denoted my rising brightness. Does not a bishop of the Chriftian church of your 
moft holy place ftill shut himself up in yon Eaftern tomb of Chriftos, and issue 
from it on my Eaftern morn with lighted tapers, crying that heavenly fire has 
fallen, and lit my symbols; and do not crowds then rush to grasp and prolong 
these my celeftial rays? So not far from that holy vault, though long, long cen¬ 
turies ere the wild, rude races of Northern Jordan had emerged from their gross 
Phallic faiths, did Trojan and Phrygian heroes, with their new-born lutes, pitfture 
me as Dionysus and Bacchus, the Phrygian Atys and his loved Kubele of the 
cup—female as well as male, as my votaries sprang from the sacred shades of Ida 
or Olympus—both mountains holy to me. Who so zealous in their three days 
of paskal worship to the young white lamb of Atys—my earlieft symbol—as the 
men and maids of Phrygian soil ? It was for me they bound that youth to the 
holy tree, with my saint at its base, and offered their sacrifices.’ In a/ter times 
yon philosopher king saw and tried to explain to rude Christian races the cause of 
their feftival, and him men vilified,^ as they usually do ftern speakers of un¬ 
welcome truths. My Eafter approach, he openly said, was that of a “ Lord 
our Saviour,” and should be celebrated with pomp and myftery; and though 
laughed to scorn, none the less was my feftival continued. 

Variously, indeed, have men piftured me—now as male, again as female, 
and sometimes partaking of both. Nay, some make me the offspring of the 
serpent, not by lovely Ceres, but by her daughter, Great Proserpine—the Queen 
of Death and Hell. As your passions—morbid, wild, or chafte—diftorted me, so 
did ye call me Maha Deva, Lingam, Yoni, Serpent, or Fire, and depidl me of 
fierce, or of sweet and heavenly mien; at times Siva or Bacchus, the bull-riding 
god—a soft and effeminate Dio-nysus; elsewhere the ruler of wild Bacchantes, 
diftradled with passions like unto yourselves, the bearers of ftrange myftic rods, 

■ Rev. G. S. Faber, III., 121-127. Chriftian Fathers as to the reason why they cele- 

“ This has been already dwelt on. brated their Eafter, told them that the Sun was their 

3 The Emperor Julian, after cross-examining certain Saviour. 
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carrying cabaliftic ftreamers, and themselves garlanded with serpents—^male and 
female Furies who ever held high revel, and presided over gross and unseemly orgies. 

In my earlieft form I was the “ Grove,” Esh-el or Asherah, of that rude 
Shemitic tribe, which they “ reared under every ,green tree,” as well as Baal, 
on their “ high places; ” for as the Mudros or Hermon, all peoples placed me on 
high and conical hills, but I also loved valleys and sylvan retreats, and it was 
my oracle that whispered in the ruftling leaves of the oaks of Dodona, and pro¬ 
claimed the will of Heaven in the cleft of the Delphic Spring, as well as from 
that other burning one, far out in the Lybian Desert 

I have been chafte young Diana, Artemis, and lo, as well as voluptuous 
Venus, Ishtar, Lakshmi, and Parvati, unyielding Juno, and fruitful Demeter; 
for I am the great God, the Demiourgos, the Deinos Logos, or Creator 
OF ALL LIFE, whose absence is death. As Mithras I was long ages ago called 
“ the fond one,” the Greek Philos, and elsewhere “ He of pleasure,” Rama, 
Raman, arid Rameses; but many of my children were in my fading days 
faithless to me. Even yon El-Is-Ra-ites—so-called “ highly religious Mono- 
theifts” of Syria, offered sacrifices at the fall of my year to Azazel, Typhon, 
or Ahriman—my wintry enemy, when, in the opening of the dark Solftice, they 
saw him about to enshroud my glories in his cold, cloudy pall. Blasphemously 
did they say that Azazel was my equal, “ calling one lot for me, the Jahveh, 
and the other for Azazel,” asking Azazel to bear away the sins of the people! 
In this they but followed the profounder cult of my great followers on the Nile, 
who, in this seventh month of Rome’s ecclesiaftical year, and on the tenth day 
of the firll month of the civil year, used ever to profanely assemble and sacrifice 
to great wintry Typhon, the cause of all my children’s misery. 

Not yet dare even the science and light of the nineteenth century, nor the 
King, Pope, and peoples sitting around yon once Imperial Capitol on Tiber’s banks, 
forget or contemn me; for mark, at the Carnival of my year, the surging crowds 
who Hill rush to me as Saturn preceding sweet Ceres, and all the fruits and 
flowers of earth. I am then led through the Flaminian gate, fresh from great 
Olympus, in my gorgeous chariot See how Pretors and Li£lors, the great and 
the small from all Emope, haften forth to meet me in this, the laft week of my 
second month. Note with what hearty, pealing welcome, all pations, ranks, ages 
and sexes, then and there jgrcet me; how gaily the Corso flaunts its banners, and 
how gilded veftments adorn each house and balcony, to give me a joyous welcome. 
For in all lands, and through all ages, to each individual soul, I have been 
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tte outward expression of their inmoft and holieft feelings; hence to me have 
men oARMed thdr beft—the firft fruits of the earth and of marriage; and after¬ 
wards, as ‘knowledge increased,’ praises and prayers, the higheft devotional 
thoughts of their nature. 


But enough, we now know the claims which the Solar Deity makes for himself 
and his adherents, and probably most persons who steadily read these volumes through, 
will acknowledge, that though there is here necessarily assertion, there is little hyperbole, 
much curious parallelism, and a great number of strong facts and ideas capable of being 
powerfully sustained, though here condensed into as small a compass as possible. 

To get at the history of my first six streams, 1 have been obliged to write this 
work backwards as it were, taking the clearly known facts regarding peoples and nations, 
and sifting these minutely in order to reach my six early Boots, The task has there¬ 
fore been heavy, and I am conscious of many shortcomings, for which, however, I ask 
no quarter. History and truth are too precious to permit of our tolerating untruth, 
and I have no doubt my errors Vill be ruthlessly exposed, and Truth—the object we 
all have in view, however imperfect our ideas of such may be—furthered. I have en¬ 
deavoured by careful deductions from the names of sacred places, deities and myths ; 
from all prayers and hymns addressed to gods, demi-gods, and heroes; from all the 
symbolism we find in worship, ’rites, and insignia of worship; from all the books, 
priests, and learned men I have ever come across, to get at the original roots of faiths, as 
these were excogitated by untutored man. The result, however defective, is now placed 
before my fellows, simply as a contribution in aid of Tmth, It seems a false idea of 
our cosmogony, and a debasing one of the Almighty, to imagine that He made man 
perfect in all moral purity, and then permitted him to become debased and vile, thus 
purposely marring His own beauteous work. Can it be reasonably imagined that the 
Omniscient created this world, and other far-off Solar systems, only for man—whether 
represented by a rude tribe of wandering Arabs, or l)y the great nations of antiquity ? 
These have all passed away, leaving behind them only the faintest traces of their exist¬ 
ence, and giving no sign or whisper whatever from that dread shore beyond the grave ; 
whilst He, His works, and celestial systems, remain as of old, mute, constant, and 
incomprehensible. 

Most of my readers will readily acknowledge that Sun-worship is but one 
of the phases or sects of the great family of Phallic Faiths. Sol is the fire of 
heaven which lighteth the generative fires of earth, the genial parent who reneweth in 
its season all nature, and giveth fertility to both animal and vegetal creation, 
and which therefore came to be worshipped as the giver of procreative power. In 
all countries advanced beyond the rudest fetishism, the Sun has been more or 
less identified with the Great Creator, and the creating organs—^things the rudest 
people were deeply cognisant of long before they could read the heavens, or grasp 

I. 3 F 
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Sabeanism. It was to Pballic objects, I think, they first gave the names Al, Ar, El, 
Ac., afterwards applied to the Sun and planets, as we see in many ways when we 
press to their roots such terms as Ea, Ram, Deva, Am, Am-on, B-el*Peor, Jah, lAO, 
AUM, 10, lOni, Pa, Ma, Ac. 

In every ancient nation we observe that men, especially heroes, incorporated these 
Phallic names with their own, calling themselves or being called, buUs, rams, boars, wolves, 
Ac.—a strong proof of their animal propensities in primitive tunes. Yet it has been 
often urged upon me by learned men, that the Solar idea was the first faith of man, and 
tliat I erred in making it follow Tree and the more purely PhaUic faiths. For a long 
time I wavered. In the course, however, of study and research, overwhelming evi¬ 
dence constantly cropped up that “ the, phallic idea is at the foundation of the plane¬ 
tary cult of all the peoples of antiquity ; ” ^ and very many years before I read 
this quotation I came to the conclusion, that it was Phallic faith and love of off¬ 
spring that led man to look upwards to those orbs which marked to him the tunes of 
fertility and sterility, as it was also PhaUic faiths which led to the worship of progeni¬ 
tors, and from them to ancestor cult. I long sought for evidence to enable me also to 
put Ancestor before Solar worship, but this is wanting; and I am convinced that 
every careful student of these matters, if he searches on through aU faiths, wiU come 
to the same opinion as I have done. 

Some fetish and phallic-worshipping races are still without Sabeanism, though 
reverencing and having a kind of cult regarding both Sun and Moon. As to the priority 
of Fire, this was the servant of Siva and of aU creating gods, but came, of course, after 
the Serpent. We must not, however, press this matter of priority too far; nor, in 
regard to the first four or five faiths, seek to keep these too strictly apart, or confine 
them chronologicaUy. This I mean to imply where I give an early break m the chart 
between the years 3500 and 4000 b.c., but here also, quite arbitrarily, and merely for 
convenience sake; I make no definite claims as to the time of the birth of these “ Faith 
Roots,” merely wishing them to appear at the head and beginning of all things, and 
asserting that they run into streams, very much as I depict. I desire also to guard 
against the idea of these early streams being considered Religions, as we now under¬ 
stand the tei'm. Language caif poorly express these matters ; and I am compeUed to 
call rites in connection with symbols, “ Faiths,” and the symbols themselves, “ Roots of 
faiths; ” and just as we call Christianity “ the faith of the Cross,” so Ophiolatry is “ the faith 
of the Serpent.” What we caU the perfected religious idea is the result of a correct intel¬ 
lectual development; but, if measured by this standard, the faiths of aU earthly fetishes, 
as weU as prophets, would undoubtedly fall far short; indeed, very few sects could bear 
so strong a light. Yet I wish it to be here remembered that I do not seek to lay down 
lines of such strict philosophical demarcation. I caU that a Religion—whether a fetish 
or intellectual development—which sways vast masses of men, and leads them to look 
beyond the life that now is, to that which they hope wUl come hereafter, whether as- 

* AtUhrof. Journal, Oct. 1870. Art. iv. 
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^in eternal rest or sleep, absorption into the Divine Spirit from which they believe they 
emanated, or a personal existence in the presence of a personal God, when the singing 
of p salms to his glory is to be the chief occupation of “ the redeemed.” 

Most cosmogonies relate a phallic tale of two individuals—A. and E, meeting 
in “ a garden of delight ” (Gan-Eden), and there being seduced by a Serpent—^Ar (Ar- 
i-man), Hoa, Op, or Orus—^to perform the generative act, which it iS*taught led to sin 
and trouble, and this long before we hear of a spiritual God, or of Solar Deities ; 
although I have explained, etymologically and otherwise, what subsequent relators 
of such /tales seem to have meant These Cosmogonies narrate a contest between 
man and nature, in which the former “ fell,” and must ever fall; for the laws of Sol 
and his seasons none can resist 

All Western Asiatics knew II, El, Elu, or Elohim from the very earliest times, 
and therefore these appear as the first names in my phallic stream, both before and 
after the break. Elu I denote as the “ Beth-el,” “ Abode,” or “ Form of El,” that 
shape in which El manifests himself as creating new life, i.e. the Lingam; 
although this gross form always vanished from the eye and then the mind when men 
began to appreciate his various modes of manifestation. It was on Great El that 
Christ called at his crucifixion (and his ideas of the Almighty One had risen far beyond 
those of his nation), when he exclaimed, “ EH, Eli, laTnci Sabakthuni ; by which the 
bystanders at once understood him to be invoking the aid of El or El-eas, and said : 
“Let us see whether Elias (not El-ias, as some read this, and connect it with Elijah) 
will come and help him.” This remark from the illiterate populace, who alone would 
be about the place of crucifixion, shows us that,thcy still knew of Eli or El, although 
for many centuries back their ancient God El had been usually called Yahveh, Jahveh, 
Shadai, or Adonai.^ In the book, written it is said by Hosea in the 8th c. B.C., 
Jehovah said that when his people knew him better, they would no longer call him 
Ba-ali, (phallic Baal), but Ishi, 'tr'K, which the margin correctly translates “ My 
husband,” for we are told that Ishi or Ishua signifies “the upright one,” “ Jah, who 
is salvation ,”2 and “My husband,” or in rural idiom, “My man.” The cumform 
Ish signifies sometimes “ An old man,” but Ir, Ira, Iru, ^ Ac., have all the meaning 
of “the hot” or ardent and watchful one, and a “tower.” The Ceylonese caU their 
first planet Irroo, and all their planetary signs, as will be seen elsewhere, are more or 
less indecent emblems connected with the phallo-Sabean god Bali ^the hea 0 t c 
Ceylon Solar faith, a very ancient and still tenacious cult. ■ - u r 

Indra, the first Hindoo Sun-god—whose dress is covered with Yoms, like that of 
the Jewish cherubims, page 480—stood for the fertilizing Ram, and his name is not far 
removed from Ira, which in Sanskrit is water, and a common prefix for anyt mg 
connected therewith. Iravai is the ocean, and hence probably Iravati, lyawady, or 


^ There is no such word as Elohim in the Hebrew 
Bible, but only Alj** and “ Eli^* 

or is properly translated “ My God ” in Matt, 
acxvii 46. The terminal 08 is probably Greek. 


^ Hosea ii. 16, Fiirst and Inman on 1 Chron. ii. 
31 ; Gen. xlvi. 17. 

^ Inman^s Anc, Faiths^ I. 698. 
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Irawadi, the great Barmese Kiver ; Iravat was the name of Indra’s elephaal^ aaad is 
translated “ Rain-bearer;” the river Rave in the Fanjab is derived from the same iK^ee. 

There are few solar names which are not deducible from the root meanings of Sun 
viz., “ Serpent,” “ God,” “ The One,” “ The Pillar or High One,” “ The Upright,” ca? as 
we now mean by this, “The Just or Righteous One,” the circle or Bialr, lOnij &c., 
although these laSt are feminine. Look, for instance, at the solar titles: 

Endytnion | Hyperion Perseus 

= En-dem-ion = TJp-er-IOn = P’-el-theus 

= En-dev-IOn = Op-el-IOn = Pi-el-God 

= The One God ION" = Serpent Sun ION = Serpent Snn-God, or Oracular Sun. 

Ion, pronounced Eeon, lar or I-Ar, are Keltic names for God and also Sun,^ 

In this we must always bear in mind that few people of old cared to discriminate 
between the pronunciation of an I, r, and t; and that a, e, and even u and o were 
used as indifferently as we do in Sun and Son, the former indeed easily slipping into 
Sar or Sul. So De —the Sanskrit Dev —God, becomes The; and One was anciently En. 

Had man worshipped nought less noble and elevating than the sun he would 
have done well; for he could adore nothing greater save the Supreme Creator of the 
sun. To the orb itself we owe the origin and embodiment of all those high ideal forms 
of God and his works, which the cultured intellect has wrought into a higher religion, but 
which did not in the Jewish mind of pre-Christian days rise much beyond such beau¬ 
tiful solar hymns, psalms, and prayers as we find interspersed through the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and of which one example comes to mind in the “ Elohim which came from 
Teman, and the Holy one from Mount Paran,” as Habakkuk says, though he, too, 
called his Elohim “ a mighty stone.” ® 

As men are, so will their ideas of God be; each one, according to his culti¬ 
vation and idiosyncrasies, projects on his mental canvas the highest ideal of the 
Illimitable of which he is capable,—a task which all good priests and churches 
endeavour to perform when they represent their gods and prophets as perfect, 
though the latter are too often glorified at the expense of all historical and 
scientific truth, and the god-idea too frequently degraded to accord with the stories 
of the prophet. A late powerful writer* urges that the Roman Catholic.Church, (appa¬ 
rently his) properly administered, should not concern itself with the truth of the facts 
of Christ’s life; nay, that it matters not very greatly to that Church whether 
Christ ever lived at all. It is the church’s province, he says, simply to teach the 
highest goodness and perfection, and show forth to evil men an incarnate ideal of God. 
Paul and others, it is evident, did this, and so do all Christians who receive the so- 
called historical parts of the Bible “ on faith.” Early religionists never questioned or 
critically sifted the history and miracles of Christ or other prophets, but on the con- 

^ I-aT ia also “ God ” in the Draridian languages of Southern India. 

“ Hah. iii., The Prayers to the Snn-God; and i. 12, “the mighty Eock.” 

* Key» of ihe Creeds, Trubner, 1875. 
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tjaiy Ifa'^er avoided this, raising the prophet to what they conceived a most perfect 
and divine' level, and therefore to a god-man—one able to mediatf between men and a 
fit-ill inore distant ideal god. This, says the author of “ The Keys,” many early Chris¬ 
tians saw in “ the light of the world ” passing through his various stages—bom of a 
•vu^gin, underground, subject to many perils in infancy, to the malevolence of Typhon, 
the Serpent or Evil Spirit, and eventually dying through his agency, but not until be 
had saved creation from his wintry curse, and left it well stored and able to withstand 
fresh assaults. ^ “ This Sun of Righteousness,” they averred, descended into Hell 

(Ades or the West), and rose to heaven, the arbiter of life and death, the conqueror of 
the grave. The Nicene Creed is thought by some to formulate the idea that Christ 
■m& an incarnation of the Sun, and this the author thinks was natural, seeing that “ Con¬ 
stantine was an ardent Sun-worshipper,” and wished Christianity to be engrafted on 
Solar cult; whereas “Julian, more truthfully-minded, sought to re-establish Sun-wor¬ 
ship in connection with Christianity,” ® engrafting on the Sun-incarnation-idea, together 
with many spiritual truths those Neo-Platonic views of the[Zo^os, or “word made 
flesh,” which the Jewish Christians had learned. Solar worshippers, of course, had no 
objections to make to the so-called “ Christian rites” of baptism, eucharistic repasts, 
and keeping holy the Sun’s day. Indeed Jews, and especially Solar Essenes, had long 
practised such Mithraic rites. The doctrines which Jesus is held to have taught as to 
poverty, chastity, &o., were all severely inculcated by many sects, but most markedly 
by the Essenes, who, as I have already stated, fully understood the. meaning of the 
Sun’s relation to bread, and wine, and all his functions in connection with each season. 

Among ourselves we see that those ritualists, as they are styled, jvho take most 
literally in our present “ eucharistic repasts ” to the doctrine of the “ sacrifice of 
blood,” the “ eating of my body, which is flesh indeed, and drinking my blood,” are 
also those who are most strict in turning and bowing in their holiest prayers and rites to 
Sol’s window, and who most insist on the “ eastern aspect ” of their altar table. What 
they love is “ that flesh which is pierced by the soldier’s spcai*.” “ They cry for “ the 
real body,” “the real presence,” “the word and bread made flesh.” Alas! that they 
should use here our strange equivalent for Basar, and so take back our ideas to the 
still older faith.* Thus the symbolism so long in use in the worship of the god of fer- 
tihty, sexual though it was, became, with but half-reformed solar and spiritual 
idealists, their own ; and in the course of a century or two they also readily adopted 
all the old tales of the good male and female deities, and of Typhon, the wicked Satan. 
Thus, also, the ancient “Pagan” demigods and heroes, after slight modifications, 
became the saints of the new faith. Maty—as mother, spouse, and virgin-daughter 
most suitably formed the new female triad; and Father, Son, and Spirit the great 
male Triune. Satan, as Darkness, could have no companion, as there is nothing 
tangible or visible in darkness, so there was no distribution in the functions, nor 

* See a Review of The Keys of the Creeds, by a » Priest's Prayer-Book for the Church of England, 

writer in Thos. Scott’s Series, 1875 . 4 th ed. 

* The Keys qfthe Creeds. * See note to p. 173 , ante, also p. 197 . 
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duality or trinity of persons, in Typhon. He stood alone and undivided, and in time 
became a real home4 aud hoofed dia-holus —a coarse idea, but one which proved most 
agreeable to the fancies of harsh and fierce northern races. 

Men are now beginning to recognise in Solar faiths the key to the material side of all 
religions, though in all countries they cling to some ideal man, prophet or demigod, 
justly considering that from such good ensample our moral element can be best developed. 
The very advanced author of “ The Keys” thinks truly that “the organs of sex,” and 
the sun, are at the base of “ every religious worship known to us, each alike catholic in 
their acceptance, their necessity, and their functions.” Not only does the Sun’s course 
he adds, at this day control “our secular and ecclesiastical calendars, times, and festivals 
held in honour of Christ, but they coincide with the main circumstances narrated of his 
life, from his conception and birth to his ascension and reception into heaven.” * 

This unknown author is clearly one of that fast-increasing band of pious and learned 
men, who see that the Jews only began to abandon their gross Syrian idolatries after 
their Eastern captivities, and then also “ to collate their legends, and write what they 
are pleased to call History.” True indeed ; and confirmation of the fact is daily pouring 
in from most unwilling sources, such as Biblical Archeological Societies and Christian 
missionaries, viz., that the Jews learned most of their faith and fables from the great 
peoples on their East. Especially did they there get their two cosmogonies, and that 
solar fable, mixed with truth, of a Serpent tempting a woman with the fruit of a tree 
—of course in the fading or autumnal equinox when only fruits exist, and all creation 
tries to save itself by shielding all the stores of nature from the fierce onslaughts of 
angry Typhon, .when entering on his dreary winter. 

The Gan-Eden fable was clearly an attempt by Zoroastrians to explain to 
outsiders the difficult philosophical problem of the origin of man, and of good and 
evil. Mithras, they said—and the Jews followed suit—is the good God; the Incarna¬ 
tion of God, who dwells in the beauteous orb of day; to which Christian Jews 
added that he was born of a virgin in a cave which “he illumined.”^ Hence 
the reason why we have the Cave and the Light on the summit of Moimt Moriah, 
and had over it “the Ark of the Eduth,” and why there was a Pur ashestm, 
or ever-burning light, on every Jewish, Greek, and Koman altar; and should be, say 
some, in all churches and near all tombs, and why the Jewish Synagogue and Moslem 
Mosk can have no side windows, but only “ Light from on High; ” and why 
there is a caved recess behind the holy Eastern wall of both. Mithras long dwelt 
in a cave ; as also did his after-type, till visited and adored by Fire-worshippers, and 
circumcised; ® after which he emerged to enter on the field of his labours, appearing, 
said aged Simeon, as “ a shining pillar of light,” * that symbol of Siva, and a meta¬ 
phor universally applied to Solar deities. Mithras was pictured as going forth from 

' Keys of the Creeds, p. 60. s Gospel of the Infamsy, TI. 1. 

2 Gospel of the Infancy, II. 2, also III. 1, where ^ do. do. II. 6. 

Zoroaster is acknowledged. 
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Ms cave, tiie ettablem of perfect purity, which birth by a virgin symbolised. He was 
the T ie^»b of Ood, beeause “ he rose ” or “ was born in Aries—anciently known as the 
f,g.nih -—when Virgo was on the horizon; and round him there arose his twelve constel- 
which some called disciples, and the whole thus became a galaxy of glory, fit 
emblem of a kingly conqueror who was going forth to vanquish “ the Prince of the 
powers of the Air ”—^those storms and darkness which had been called Typhon. 'Such 
was he in the Vernal equinox when, ascending to power, he threw open to his children 
the blessings they so longed for; and joyously did they greet him with vociferous 
shouting as the opener of the prison doors, the proclaimer of liberty to the captives, 
the binder of the broken-hearted, and the “ Healer of the nations ”—all offices which the 
Solar Seer, Isaiah, fuUy comprehended, as may be seen from his writings. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the meaning intended to be conveyed by describ¬ 
ing any great one as “ Virgin-bom,” is chiefly connected with purity from earthly taint, 
and a mere desire to honour them—rarely a real belief in such a physical impossibility. 
Thus, the story which fulsome flatterers told of Alexander, and even of Plato—of whom 
some said that “he sprang from Periktionc overshadowed by ApoUo,” who appeared 
afterwards to the husband, Ariston, and told him to “ feal- not,” for she was with child 
by him —I regard as a legend, such as over-zealous Christians might incorporate in 
their “ Gospels,” but which some avoided, as the writer of John ” for example. 

From Egypt, Alexandria, and Syria, Christians would readily pick up the tales of 
Osiris—^the Sun-god, and mftnber of the Triune Godhead, coming upon earth through 
the instrumentality of a virgin. Being a manifestation of God, and revealer of truths till 
then unknown, Osiris was persecuted by a malevolent Spirit, even unto death; was buried, 
and descended into Hades, from whence he rose again to judge the quick and the dead 
as the Supreme Judge; in which character we principally see him on monuments. The 
Osirian (precisely as the author of “the Keys ” says of the Mithraic Faith), had all the 
various “ Sacraments as of baptism, penance, the Eucharist, consecration, and others; the 
novices of both were subjected to a severely ascetic regime] chastity and virginity were 
accounted sacred; both faiths contained the doctrines of the Fall, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, and the Resurrection.” All these Solar gods, including such as Bacchus, 
are said to have been born at midnight on the 25th of December, when Virgo is cut in 
two by the Eastern horizon, and when the days visibly increase in length; for the 
21st of December is really the shortest day, and that on which Sol s ancient disciples 
doubted or wavered in fear and trembling lest the Kurios (Lord or Sun) had not actu¬ 
ally vanquished death or triumphed over Typhon. Then it is that the most outspoken 
doubters are told to thrust their finger into his side, to know if indeed their Lord liveth. 
And so the Christian Churches, true to the old faiths, dedicate the 21st of December to 
the doubting saint—Thomas or Tomas, who is none other, I think, than the Kethic or 
Syrian Tamuz, so called after his Lord. 

Many of the orthodox derive Tammuz firom fin T ew, “ to put away, and to Mez, 

“ ’Wath,” that is, the Savior or Pacificator but Dr A. Clarke thinks that he is “ the hidden 
* The derivation is probably from the almost obsolete word ton, “ to be powerful,” thinks Fiirst, p. 1477 f. 
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oae, ” residing in a cave, being a man who dies in the prime of life, and on the third day 
rises from his bed; when all rejoice with torches (symbolical of joy), and each •watcher, 
whispering to the other “He lives! he lives I” goes out declaring the glad tidings. ^ 
This author, a very orthodox layman, says : “ We have a similar significant rite annually 
celebrated in India, from time immemorial, in the Doorga-Pooja (Doorga-Worship), or 
Daserah. . . . When Doorga, the wife of Siva, bom of the breath of Brahma, the 
Logos, is sent into the world to fight against a usurper—sin” (p. 15). This is not, 
however, at the Christmas season; see my tables further on. 

Strange as this and other seeming coincidences of names may appear, yet they come 
upon us too often and too unmistakably not to impress us with the belief, that there is a 
connection between the faiths as well as the stories which they severally relate. Thus, 
there seems a Solar origin in the statement that Heli (contraction for Helios, a name of 
Siva), and Anna (name of the great goddess of Asyria and Phenicia) were respectively 
grandfather and grandmother of the Messiah or “the anointed one.” The incident in 
connection with Thomas was only known apparently to the Alexandrian writer of St 
John’s gospel, and that as to Anna appears in various apocrypha. 

All religions have givell us stories of their Gods and Holy Ones travelling in 
pain and anxiety during the wintry months; those concerning the Krishna of the 
Jamoona, and the Christ of the Jordan, being much the same in this respect; for the 
wintry tyrants are then in full strength, seeking to destroy all babes of vernal promise, 
especially about the 28th of this anxious month of DeceAber. It is then that demi¬ 
gods are first pictured dimly looming on our horizons, and though amid the rejoicings 
of Angelic throngs, yet during the reign of violent and destructive earthly powers. 
The demi-gods escape, however, whether from river, cave, ark, or sequestered vale, 
growing in stature and favour with gods and men, until at last they thrust aside the 
powers of Typhon, and bring in deliverance and salvation. This is at the Vernal 
equinox when the days and nights are equal, and when are sung to them Peans of jpraise, 
“ Hosannahs to the highest,” “ Blessed is the Lamb that was slain for us,” etc. At this 
equinox, Sol is in Aries; and the four seasons and twenty-four hours may now rejoice in 
him, as that solar picture-painter, the Apocalyptic writer teUs us; for so I would under¬ 
stand his metaphor of “ four beasts and twenty-four elders.” In Revelation xiL we pro¬ 
bably sec the arrival on the horizon of the constellation Scorpio, as that which afflicts the 
earth for four or five months; and in the drawing after him of a third part of the stars 
of heaven, the troubles which the earth is to suffer during a third part of the year. At 
Easter, say all Solar faiths, “ the Lord of Hosts,” having overcome the dangers and 
weaknesses of Youth, has risen to the fuU stature of manhood, and metaphorically 
rises victoriously from the tomb to march over a conquered world. 

St John, or St lOn Ihe apostle, is shown as welcoming his Lord’s nativity on the 
27th of December, and on the 24th of Jrme ox midsummer. The other St ION® is 
made to declare, “ he must increase, but I must decrease;” at least so says St Augustine. 

^ Evidences of Antiquity of Trinity^ by a Layman, p. 14 . ' Hall & Co., Lon., 1863 . 

^ Ion is in Keltic “the Sun,” and Christ called this John: Lucema ardem et Iwiena. Jo. v. 35 . 
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This is the la# day of the summer Soltice,* but the beginning^of the period of great 
and! mcreaain^ heat. Cau^it be ou this account that the Faith dedicates the 29th of 
Jane to such ardent pietists as St Peter and St Paul, who truly came as their Master 
predicted, not to give peace to earth, but the sword ? 

On the 15th of August, says the Cliristian Church, Mary ascended to heaven (the 
Assumption), and this is the day when the Zodiacal Constellation Virgo, called by the 
Greeks Astrea, left the European horizon; and when Virgo emerges from the Sun's rays 
on the 8th of September, that day is held sacred as the nativity of the “ Queen of 
heaven.” The writer of Keys thinks that Pisces is a holy symbol, because the 
Sun’s place at the vernal Equinox is now in this constellation, whereas it was formerly 
in Aries, and in stiU more ancient days, in Taurus. This may be so, but I cannot 
follow him here into his solar derivation of the miracles, &c., because I do not credit 
ancient men with so much wit and wisdom as this involves. I am inclined to think 
they were more like artimala than either philosophers or cunning myth-conjurors, and 
that we often exaggerate their knowledge of astronomy. 

It may be as well to mention here for the benefit of non-scientific readers, or 
those who have forgotten their astronomy, a few facts codcerning our Solar Deity, which 
must enhance his attributes, power, and god-like majesty, even in the cultivated minds 
of the present centmy, far above what was possible to the most ai-dent worshippers 
iu ancient days, Wliat, for instance, docs such a statement as the above of his passing 
through three signs of the Zodiac imply ? No less a period than 6453 years ; for his 
" Great Cycle,” or the time required for him to pass through his whole twelve signs, is 
no less than 25,812 years, and therefore every change m his signs, as for instance that 
here mentioned, of his having moved from Aries to Pisces (that is shifted the time of 
the vernal Equinox from Aries to Pisces,—and we can demonstrate that more than this 
has taken place since the Egyptians reared their Zodiacs) involves a period of 
2151 years,*—three of these require, therefore, 6453 years. Nor does The Ckeatoe 
OF Cycles ordain these only to be passed once I They have no doubt been passed 
hundreds of times, and will be hundreds more, when we shall have all returned to 
the dust from whence we sprang. The “ Smaller Cycle” of the Sun, or that period of 
time required to bring back the days of the month to the same days of the week is 28 


years. 

Although we call the Sun a stationary body, it is not really so; and although 
practically it does not move in its relation to us, stiU it does so with great 
rotatory and onward velocity in the direction of the constellation Hercules, carrying 
the earth and all its other planets with it, as they in turn do their attendant moons, or 
satellites. The lesser bodies of the system describe the smaller orbits, and the larger 
greater ones, and observe their cyclic periods and pursue their devious paths with 
mathematical exactness. < 


^ Keys of tfte Creeds, p. 69. 
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The mean motions of sun, moon, and planets were known four to five thousand 
years ago* yet only in 1570 a.c. did we begin to see that our earth was not the all- 
important centre of the universe, and a century later Sir Isaac Newton propounded the 
laws of gravity. 

The antiquity of astronomical tables can be ascertained, independently of history, 
by positions given in these to the planets, and the observed correctness in the old 
calculations. Thus, very .ancient Indian tables bring the tropical year within 
I'-SS" of our best ones; and Badly, Playfair, and other astronomers say the date of 


these Indian tables must be - - - - - 3,163 b.c. 

Egyptian and Kaldian astronomical records go back to - 2,800 „ 

Chinese to ----- - 2,952 „ 

Persian to ----- - 3,209 „ 


The Phenicians, who rose to be a great people in the 19th century b.c., sailed by 
the stars of the “ Great and Little Bear,” especially by the two “ pointers ” of the 
former which invariably denote the position of the North Pole Star. 

The sun moves in what has, from most ancient times, been named “ the Zodiac,” 
or of living creatures f but by whom this was first discovered, and when, is not 

clear. It will be seen in the right hand corner of the largo picture heading this chap¬ 
ter, with its twelve signs or houses, of which we now call Aries the first. The breadth 
of this belt is 20°, and the sun’s path through it is called the Ecliptic. 

The star “ Alkyone ” in the constellation palled th5 Pleiades, and in Hindoo 
astronomy the Kartaka group, is supposed to be the attracting centre which controls 
the Sun’s motion. The sun travels in his curved path at the rate of 150 millions of 
miles per annum. All stars similarly travel onwards, and as none seem to go alone, 
astronomers now divide the groups into “ Star Streams.” 

Gravity, centrifugal and centripetal force, are the motors; but we do not yet 
know much about the conducting medium. We know of atmospheres about our own 
and some other planets, but these are the merest films compared with the intermediate 
space, even betwixt our own planets and sun. Our “ little system ” is but one, and 
probably a small one, of the many systems occupying the immensity of space. The 
distances of some of these various orbs we may approximately express in numbers, 
but can hardly realize. Thus the space which separates one of our own planets, 
Neptune, from the sun, although 2862 millions of mdes, is as nothing compared with 
the distance of some of the fixed stars; and what again is all this space to that which 
the sun has for countless ages been sweeping through, with awM velocity ? Our 
whole solar system, then, although embracing twice this radius of 2862 millions of miles, 
is but a dot in the map of the universe. The ablest have made little approach yet 
towards exploring the immeasurable spaces which separate us from what are called “ the 
fixed stars,” no matter at what part of our orbit they take their observations; and the 
diameter of this orbit is no inconsiderable space, being in fact 190,000,000 miles. 
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Profit takmg this base line (as surveyors term it), ascertained that a fixed 

star in the cdhstellation called the Swan, gave as its parallax or displacement, an angle 
of less ilian one second, when most accurately recorded at the two extremities of the earth’s 
orbit round the sun, that is when measured from the earth in July and again in January. 
The Professor, therefore calculates that this star must be 62,481,500,000,000 ^ of miles 
distant from us, a space which even light, travelling as it does in eight minutes from 
the sun to the earth, would require ten years to traverse.^ 

The sun is 95,000,000 of miles from us, and 1,380,000 times our bulk, his diameter 
being 882,000 miles to our 8000. His is traversed by spots which are in a constant 
state of change, and enable us to verify his rotation on his own axis, which he accom¬ 
plishes in 25^ days. Some spots are 40,000 to 50,000 miles in diameter, and give 
forth a lumination, which, like his own, denotes the presence of hydrogen and gaseous 
(•impounds, charged with metals such as sodium, &c. The planet nearest the sun 
is Mercury, which is 37,000,000 mfies from him. It is less than half our diameter, 
but travels far faster, no less than 110,000 miles per hour. The most distant planet'’ 
is Neptune, from the surface of which the sun must appear a mere dot or star; he has 
one attendant moon like our earth. 

The earth having to go 600 millions of miles in a year of 365 days, 5 hours, and 50 
seconds, travels therefore 68,000 miles per hour, or 1000 times quicker than the fastest 
express railway train ever sped for an hour together. Its diameter is 7,926 miles; 
it has at present on its surface 149^ million square miles of water, and 49 million 
square miles of lan(J, but every cycle has witnessed enormous changes both in the dis¬ 
position and quantity of land and water. Of the interior we know nothing beyond the 
depth of a few hundred feet; but so far as we have descended the thermometer shows 
an increase of temperature, and it is generally held that there is an enormous interior 
heat which, acting on water and gases, expands, probably where the crust is weakest, 
and the centrifugal force greatest, and forms volcanoes. 

/-wyjfter is the largest planet, being 89,000 miles in diameter, and travelling at 
only about l-5th of our speed, or 12,500 miles per hour, and tliis makes him take 
60,126 days to get round the sun, which is therefore the length of his year. His 
volume is 1300 times ours, but his density is only about that of water. The 
velocity of his rotary motion is 28,000 miles per hour, whilst ours is not much 
over 1000. Jupiter has four moons or satellites. Clouds sometimes obscure 
parts of his surface. 

Saturn, though immensely larger, is in some respects like our earth, though the 
naked eye sees in him only a pale, small, but steady light. Next to Jupiter he is by 
far the grandest planet; his bulk is 1000 times greater than the earth, though his 
’ 62 trillions 481 billions 600 millions of miles. 

A railway train travelling 500 miles daily, would take 621 yars to pass from the earth to the sun. 

* I allude here only to what astronomers call the “ Principal Planets.” 
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density is little over that of cork. ^His distance finm the sun is 909 myllions of 
miles, an^ we can never see him nearer than 800 millions of miles. His diameter 
is 76,000 miles, and he has an inner and outer ring of atmosphere—^the one 30,000 
miles distant from him, and the other 19,000. It is believed that his seasons and 
climate are very similar to our own, for there too must be tropical and polar zones 
with their varied produce. 

Mars revolves outside of us, being 50 millions of miles further from the sun. He 
has a denser atmosphere around him than this earth, which probably may account for 
his reddish colour. On him we can distinguish masses of greenish blue, and occasion¬ 
ally brilliant whites, which are doubtless seas and snow-clad mountains. His seasons 
are very similar to ours, but his speed is less (55,000 miles per hour), so that his year is 
nearly double ours, being 687 of his days. 

Venus is nearly the same size as the earth, and travels nearer to the sun by 27 
millions of mUes. Her velocity is 80,000 miles per hour, but the length of her day is 
within a few minutes of ours. She has air and clouds, and is therefore, doubtless, a 
world somewhat like this, as these imply land and water. She shows us dark and light 
phases like the moon, and is sometimes only 26 millions of miles distant from us. 
Owing to the inclination of her axis to the ecliptic (75“^, ours being only 23-^°, Venus 
has two winters and two summers in her year of 225 of her days ; whilst Jupiter, with 
his axis perpendicular to his orbit, has no change in seasons. There is perpetual 
summer at his equator, and everlasting winter at^his poles. 

But enough, I wish my readers to bear these facets in,mind in weighing 
our own little works and ways, our little faiths and persistent dogmatism, and to 
consider the greatness of that Creator, Spirit, Ruler, Former, Force, Nature, or 
by whatever name we like to call Him—^whether dual in matter and spirit, or 
both in one,—who has in some inscrutable way set all this stupendous machinery 
in motion; yes, and as perfect in its colossal and illimitable whole, as in its 
minutest details,—^in the path of the sun through the wastes of space, as in the flash 
of the lightning along our wires, or in the structure of the' insect's wing. But I am 
wrong in speaking of the “wastes” of space. We know nothing yet as to what fills 
the vast expanses which, to our imperfect vision, seem but an utter blank. These are 
probably occupied by multitudes of bodies; for ever and again strange comets and 
meteors are observed, as we sweep along in our rotatory and onward path. Let my 
readers try fully to realise what all these motions really mean, and what the result of 
the sudden disarrangement, not to say stoppage, of any one of them in our own system 
would be. If, for instance, the motions of the earth were suspended for the veriest 
fraction of a second, the catastrophe would be of so stupendous a nature, that we could 
hardly conjecture its efiect. What would the result of the sudden stoppage of an 
express train rushing along at even 68 miles per hour be to that of the planet wc 
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arc cittried a^ng upon, whirling us round at the rate of 68,000 miles per hour, not to 
speak of tiie direct onward sweeping impetus of 1038 miles in the same period! 

In regard to the climatic effect of the sun's heat upon us, Herschel wrote, that if 
he were shut off from us for only forty-eight hours, every drop of moisture in our atmo¬ 
sphere would be precipitated upon the earth in deluges of rain, snow, and ice, which 
though by no means sufficient to cover the tops of all the highest mountains, nor yet 
float Noah’s ark over the top of his supposed Al-adat or Ararat (which is not two- 
thirds the height of the highest), would still envelope all life in a garment of death, for 
the temperature would fall, this Astronomer calculated, some 200° to 300“ below zero. 
The quantity of ice and water, however, which would be precipitated, is not vague 
and immeasurable. We know exactly what amount of fluid our atmosphere is capable 
of sustaining, and that it only extends, and this in a very highly rarified state, to about 
forty-three or forty-four miles over us. This enables us to judge correctly of those wild 
old traditions which , speak of water covering all the highest mountains of the world. 

Every close observer of solar phenomena must have'noticed, that all faiths have 
clearly fixed their days and seasons of fetes and festivals with reference to these. Sol 
brings about climatic changes which none may disregard, and most of which are times 
of joy and gladness, and therefore seasons of ecstasy and emotion, which become with 
niost men periods of prayer and praise. There is no doubt whatever as to the truth, 
that all quasi great events in the annals of faiths arc placed at periods of the kalendar 
fixed by solar phenomena, though it ^oes not at all necessarily follow that these events 
did not take place, and had not at first certain periods of their own. The universal 
voice, however, of mankind— at heart and in the mass determined worshippers of Sol, 
has ever and again swept all those tide-marks known as the quasi history of man’s 
gods or heroes, into what I may perhaps caU Sol’s great maelstroms, or the Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter festive seasons. Tliese engulph all, and the ephemeral 
craft there adjust themselves as they best can. Let us now consider such somewhat 
minutely. 

Religious festivals will be found to agree somewhat with our Gardener’s Kalendara 
of floral and cereal nature; and these, I find, from one now before mc,^ divide 
the year horticulturaUy into six parts, in which we can easily recognise the causo 
of man’s making them festal seasons:— 


1 . CcmdlemaSt - - - 

2. Easter, or Old Ladytide, 

3. Solstitial Season, - 

4. Fall of Summer, - 

5. St Michaelmas, 

6. The Winter, 


1st week of February, 

1st week of April, 

11th June, - - - 

15 th July, or about St Swithin, 
About 29th September, 


That of early flowera. 
Opening Spring. 

Full Summer. 

Crops ripened. 

All crops gathered. 


Brumal, or middle of December, Midwinter. 


’These are not, however, sufficiently minute for all zones, though perhaps suitable 


^ Pocket Encyclopmdia, "Natural Phenomena,” Introduction, xii., by Foster, London, 1827. 
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enough for the temperate one of England, so I will consider the year as divided into 
eight periods, as follows:— 

1. The Eably Vehnal, - - - From Candlemas to Shrovetide. 

2. The Yeenal, _ - - - End of March and beginning of April. 

3. The Opening Summer, - Beginning of Maj. 

4. The Mid Summer, . _ - About 2d week of June. 

5. The Early Autumnal, - - Last week of August. 

6. The Autumnal, - - - - Last week of September. 

7. The Early Winter, - - - First Week of November. 

8. The Winter, - - - Last Week of December to middle of January. 

This may be graphically shown by Curves of Intensity, or periods of greatest Festal 
_Energy, when JAH’S worshippers more especially “sing praises unto his ixame and 
extol him,” * not only when “ ric^^ng high in the heavens,” but when arising from his 
wintry entombment and bestowing gifts on men. In the following tables, these great 
periods are shown in red letters. 



JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY. JUNE. JULY. AUG. 8EPT. OCT. NOV. DEO. 

Fig. 166.— CURVES SHOWING PERIODS OF INTENSITY OF SOLAR WORSHIP. 


This diagram, if studied in connection with the synchronous Table of Faiths which 
follows, will at once show us the climatic year, and enable my readers to judge for 
themselves as to the real cause of Festivals and Saints’ days. Of course priests and 
partisans, from the days of Brahmanism to the latest mushroom sect, say these days or 
times are sacred from the occurrence of special incidents in the stories of their sects, 
but it is for us to consider whether this be so or not. As regards the climatic co'- 
incidences, we must expect to find many divergencies, according to the country we are 
considering, or the climate we are individually acquainted Avith. The eight annual 
divisions are also undoubtedly too Anglified, but then I 9 ipi here more immediately 
addressing my countrymen; added to this, we have a very considerable oscillation due 
to most faiths adopting lunar or “ moveable feasts,” and to various parts of the world 
being subject to seasons of intense aridity and severe rains, when Ceres cannot in 
the first case unlock her stores, as in the Indian summer droughts, nor in the second 
refrain from opening them. This variation of season is caused by the motion of the 
sun through the ecliptic, which gives difierent countries the same season in different 
months, but it necessarily complicates all such classification as is here attempted: 
bearing all this in mind, however, as we look at'these English months in the 
following tables, and remepibering that we must adjust them synchronously as we 
best can for all nations, and where dates are given, for each particular kalendar, 
we can yet arrive at clear and important results, which, though not new, enable 

* Psalm lx. 
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iiK to arrange our knowledge scientifically, and in a way favourable to memory and 
classification with other matter. The Indian, we know, sows his wet crops, such 
jis rice and the millets, later in our summer, reaping them towards the end of our 
autumn; and sows his wheat crops in our winter, reaping them at our vernal equinox. 
Now, remembering all this as we consider each nation’s fetes separately, we cannot 
foil to see that whatever names in connection with “ births,” “ deat^,” or “ ascensions,” 
priests or pietists have given to these periods (and they are quite right in hallowing 
them), that yet all these seasons or so-called events, are mere glosses which the philo¬ 
sopher must cast aside when 'he investigates the root or origin of the festal period. He 
will find that then, indeed, he must give Almighty El, Al, or Jah his due, and own 
his imperial sway. 

These tables do not pretend to denote aU the festivals even of the leading faiths, 
but only the most prominent ones, in order to satisfy the reader as to my statements 
that our religious fetes are nearly all of Solar origin, or have been adjusted, in the 
case of real events, to times of Solar phases. I am convinced that diligent enquirers, 
who take the trouble to work out these tables fully and accurately, will find great 
accumulation of evidence in substantiation of what I urge. The subject is one of 
intense interest and will bear vast elaboration, and merits special archeological 
investigations beyond the books and time at my disposal.. 

It is difiicult for those who live in the great centres of civilisation—especially if 
in a temperate zone, surrounded with luxuries and means at hand to ward off any 
disastrous effects of Sol’s heat, or alternating seasons—to thoroughly realise with what 
vivid interest primitive peoples, in torrid and frozen zones, or on their borders, 
watched his various phases, which bring to them happiness, misery, and death; 
oj sow the germs which ripen fatally, especially in the very young and aged. 
Most of us can now by care and forethought resist his fiercest noonday rays; by 
clothing, fire, and artificial light defy his wintry blasts, and cheer his days of gloom 
and long nights of darkness ; and so we rejoice not with pristine man on the Sun’s 
victory over fierce Typhou,hor thank Jahveh as of old for “ redemption and salvation,” 
which by diligence and science ■we have wrought out for ourselves. If unkind to 
us in one part of our planet, he cannot be so everywhere, and through ten thousand 
artificial channels, aided by an ever pulsating fluid, man can now call up the powers 
of nature at will from every land, to pour forth her treasures where she is richest, and 
she responds to us at once, obedient to the great commercial laws of supply and demand. 

In the tables I show many fetes and their characteristics, though now obsolete, in 
order to elucidate the connection with the ancient Eoman festivals, and this especially 
so in the case of the Christian communities. Owing, however, to the early reckoning 
which made Christ’s birth occur in the September equinox, some confusion may at first 
sight appear; but every entry can be verified, though in several instances the ecclesi¬ 
astical writera of “the middle ages,” and “the ancient fathers,” must be consulted. 
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TABLE OF THE PEINOIPM EMGIOWS 


BogUih Months. 

Phenidwns, Kootbs, Kell«, Skands. 

CHRISTIANS, ^ 

Protestants. 

Greeks and Roman 


Braid Oatt and MUtietoe Rites. .. 

8. Maaks and Bisgolses, eapeoliaiy of 
Cows. 

12th Bay. Ploo^h Money. 

Feasting, Games. Masks, fie. 

Men dress In Women’s clothes. ... 

6. Splphany.or l8^Bay, Three kings. 
Great Russian water FesttvaL 

1. Tim0l3p«miii«taiik 
«, UngaewAtedbyBoftM. 
Ma^andstar. 

7. siataffor Womak^ Bay, 

JANUARY. 

No Marriages lucky this month. 

> 

13, St Veronicii. . Viigm, 




21. St Agnes, Virgin Martyr. 

25. St Paul’s Convmricm. 

* 



2. Candlemas. Birds pair. 

1 . St Ignatius. Candlemas Eve ^ 
a. Puruiontlon.' 

FEBRUARY. 

FhenloLan Awakening of Son. 

Bword-danclng. 

17. Fastem’aEve. 

Ploughs and Boats dragged about to 
water, and Women yoked to them. 
Cocks killed. Games of Balls. .. 

fiword-dandng. 

14. St Valentine,. 

17. Shrove Tuesday and Ash Wednesday, 
Fires Lighted in Evening. 

Lent. 

Crows buUding. 

" Awakening of Bun,” Oames or 
Balls and Blvlnatton... 

24. St Matthias. 



Daisies and Violets appear. 

1. St David. Leeks. 




4. St Ambrose. 

MARCH. 


4th Sunday of Lent or mid-Lent. 

17th Sunday of Lent, or MoTiiERimi. 
•2J. VERNAL EQUINOX. 

12. Karling or Passion Sunday, awl 
Christ’s Public Punbral. 

17. St Patrick. 


Akadiana begin Sacnflce of>a Man. 
Afltarte Fetes at Junction of Sun 

and Moon. 

Oairla comes out of Ark or Moon. 

EASTER FETES from 21 at March to 
26 th April. 

Lady-Day. i 

26. ANNUNCIATION. CHRIST CONCEIVED 
29. Palm Worship. 


Sacrifices to Bheda. All Kindle Fires. 
Bances round a pole, with a cake 
, on It. Two White Bulls Sacrificed. 
Men and Women bind each other 
together. 

1. Fool’s Day. 

3. GOOD FRIDAY. 

6. EASTER. .. 

Birds of Passage return 

Paske Eggs. 

6, Old Ladytlde. 

9 8t Mary of Egypt. .<i| 

APRIL. 


12. Low Sunday. 



Swallows arrive in Mid-Europe. 

20. Cuckoos. 

23. Scotch “ Fasts ” begin. 

23. St George, ' 


1. Great Baltlne, or Fire and Pole 
Fetes, sacred to a vlTgln-goddess 
(Diana). 

1. MAT DAY. St Philip and St James I 

6. ASCENSION DAY or HOLY THURSDAY. 

3 Holy t Bay. 

MAY. 

Childermas Day. 

Fields and Bounds Worshipped. 

13. Old May Day. 

14. Old Ascension Day. 

Rogation or + week. 


Marriages unlucky all May. 

' 1 

24. Whitsunday. Ember. 



1 

29. Royal Oak Day. 


JUNE. 

Great Bruid and Masonic Fetes and 
Wakes 

11. St Barnabas. 

116. Meadow Oraai ripe. 

21. MIDSUMMER. 

24. Bt JohU’ISapUet 

vilgar solhtlce. flay haryeB*^®* 



129. St Peter and St Paul. 
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^dooi^ Boodhiati, ate. 


la WMBM «»4 HI cWldren 

' '' -i|;- . 

24 . goddfM of Arte—no letter may be 

20 , Woreblp of Si® with Ixrtins. 

30 Sacred to Beema the Strong One. 
w'. To the Preserver. Faeting and Alms. 


Sacriflcee to Siva as the Destroyer. 


13 . To Oovlndoo the Comforter 
Water Fetes. 


Jeire and Bfahomedans. 


‘ 9. The great Bairam. 

1 3. Turks lte<qo Old New Tear. 


14. Sanhedrim. 

19. ist of 8ABAT or Shebeth, 11th Month. 


21. A Fete-day. 

27 . Fast for Saints. 


Dole-Jatra to Generation. Red Powder 
thrown. 

28. Sacred to Sun. Bathing. 


To Lackshtni for Sp: 
Lent. Torturings in 1 
this month. 


kcrifice to Siva, all 


21. To Doorga for Blessings. 


30 Wheel Torments. All Fasting. 


1 Hindoo Year begins 


A Lunar Fast. 

20 , Mangoes fit for Food. 


Purifications in Ganges. 


2. Laylanot. 

10. Deliverance from Idols. 

11 . A Fast. 


18. ist of ADAR or Ve-Adar, 12th Month, 
with Mahomedan’s Era begins. 1874=1291. 

25. Fast. Death of Moses. 

26. Trumpets for Rain. 


OreekSi Romans, and Southern Ihirope. 

Saturnalia to 1 4 th. sacred to Jopltw, Jaauai. 
June, EakrUapiuB. iKkts for £age. .. 

•. Janns’Special Day. 

9 . Agonalla, . 

10. Mid-Winter, Slguiarla. .. . 

14. Saturnalia ends. 

24. Feast of Seed Time. 

31. Sacred to Dii Penates. 


1 . Sacred to Juno, Jnptter, Hereulea, DlaniL 
Lucaxia (Pan). Baochlnalla.. 

Beginning of Spring. Sun in Pisces. 


Qulrlnallsu .. 
Fomacalla. 


1. Feast of Tyrinus. 

2, Fast. Esther. 

3-4. PuRiM, or Lots. 

10. Lambs bought and tied to Bed-posts. 

Rain adored, and this week holy to it. 

18. Great Fetes. 

19. irJSm, NISAN, or pre-Kaldiac ABIB, 

Ist Month of Sacred Year, 1875 —a.m. 
6636 of Jews. 

The Ear of Com. 

A Fast for Sheep and Cattle. 

Priests’ CouTReB begin. 


2. PASSOVER, 14 NISAN,. 7 days’ Festival. 
Pentecost, or 60 days* HarveBtlng, begins 

on 3d. Unleavened Bread. 

4. Grain and Fruits. 


9. Last of Passover. 

14. Death of Joshua. 

17. Ist of YIAR. 2d Month. Beauty. 


18. Fool Plough. 

21. Feralia. Goddess Muta. 
23. Terminalia. 


1. Matronalia. 

2. Sacred to Juno Lucina. Ancilia. 

6. Vestaliana. 

7 . Ve-Jupiter. 

13. Opening of Sea. 

17. Liheralia or Bacchanalia, 

19. Sacred to Minerva. 

21. First day of Century. 

26, Knbele's HUarla. 

28. 3d Megalesla. 

30. Janus and Concord. . , . 

31. Moon-- Sbe-goatB- Easter. 

1 . Venus et Fortuna Vlrllls. 

4. Megalesla, 4 to 8 days. 

6. Fortuna. ... 

7. Birth of Apollo and Diana. Cerealla, 8 days. 


27 . Fast. Death of Eli. 


Festival of Bavanl, when men swing on MA’ 
POLES, cut and bum themselves. 


Fasts and Feasts. Goddess of Generation. 
■ • Frayers for removal of Barrenness. 


27 . To Dasera and Snake Gods, 
and Bathing. 


^fgeraat Fetes. 

The Earth’s Rest. Bo Spade can be used. 

^ expected. 

Bathing and CUrity. 


2d Passover. 

Harvest Offerings 
Cake of Sinai. 

17 . Ist of SIVAN. 3d Month. 


22-23. Sebuot. Feast of Pentecost. 50 days’ 
Harvesting ’ends, lasting 7 weeks. 

28. Great Feast. 

Fast. 


2. Fast. 
4. Fast. 


16. 1 Bt of TAM, or TAMU2, 4th Month. 

23. Fast. The Two ' Tabka" (stones) broken 


12. Kubele’s arrival at Rome. 

13. Jupiter Victor, and Liberty. 

15. Offering of a Cow with Calf. 

19. Sun in Taurus. 

21. Palilia. 

22. Agnnalia 

25. Robigalia to save Corn. 

28. Flor^ia. 

30. Vesta Palatina. 

I. Lares PreHtltes. 

2 Do. Compitalia and Sacrifices to Lares, ttc. 
This was 2d month of Alban, 3d of BomulusJ 
and 6th of Numa. 

11. Worship of Hermes or Terminalia. 

13. Lemuria (AU Souls). 

15. Jupiter. 

21. Agonalia. 

23. Vulcan. 


1. To Juno, &c. 

2. To Mars and Goddess Garna. 

6. Vesta. 

9. Vestaliana. 

10. Matralia. 

11. Harvest Fetes. 

16. Cleansing Temple of Vesta. 
20. Minerva. . 

24. Fortnna. Summer Solstice. 


27. Jupiter Stator and Lar. 
30. Hercules and Muses. 


3 H 
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. Bnglidi Mouths. 

Fhenioians, Kootbs, Kelti, and Skaads. 


Great Gaines, Sword-dances, Ac. 

JULY. 

Days of Bad Luck. 


Sacred to wanton characters,repressed 
in England by Henry VIII., 1636. 


Keltic Gule Fete. 

AUGUST. 

Wakes, Dancing, and much Licen¬ 
tiousness. 


Early Harvest Offerings. 

Gule or Fete ; 

Lap'anders begin Great Saciiftcoe. 

Ways of Bad Luck. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1 7 Athyr Oaivis goes mto Ark, or «eod 
Into ground. Cock sacrlflces 

The tutelar deity Vacina or Vacuua. 
Rest or Ease, Days of bad luck 
Rush-bcarlug. Long phallic lookmg 
Figures carried about by Women 


• 

Druidic Wakes, Dancing, Wrestling, 
Fighting, and much Obscenity, 

OCTOBER. 

Women try by Love Philtres to see 
their Fate. 

Days of Fear and Unluckinesa. 


TimcB of Fear and Bad Luck Apples 
used for divination. 


Druid Fires extinguished and re¬ 
lighted on hills, and curried about 
for purifying purposes. 

Unlucky Days 

NOVEMBER. 

Meetings—Fairs, and running after 
and killing Bulls. 


Days of Fear and Bad Luck, t 


Some nude Ceremonies. 


Parents give Presents to their Chil¬ 
dren. 

Very Unlucky Bays. 

DECEMBER. 

Prognostications of Good or Evil 
diligently looked for. 


Druidic Oak Ceremonies. 


Joyous Gatherings. Bonfires, and 
much Dancing and Masquerading. 


TABLE OP THE PRINCIPAL RBLiaiOTJB PI^ISvAls 


1. Itazumas Day—the Gule of August or 
Yule, or Petri ad Vincula. 

First Bread with the new Com. 

6 . Transfiguration. 

Swallows leave. 


24, St Bartholomew. 


CHRISTIANS. 


Protestants. 


2. Dog Days begin 
6 . Old Mid'Snnuner. 

15. St Swithin. 

Fairs and Wantonness. 


Harvest Homes 


CUllU T formerly said to bo born 

Swallow:, migrate 

Churches everywhere consecrated. 
Vigils, Wakes, and Village Dances 
in Churchyards, with Drinking 
and other excesses. 

>. St Faith a Virgin Martyr. 


22 . Scotch Fasts. 


Hallow-Eve Fires and Revelry. 


Greek and Roman OatiioUa Soots. 


Visitatioii of our Lady. 


22. St Mary Magdalen. 

25. St James. 

26. St Anne, mother of Vinrin. 
29. Martha—St Mery Y.V. 


3 . St Stephen’s relioues exhibited. 

6. Dedication of St Mut. 

10. Nut Day. 


15. Assumption of our Lady. 

| 2 ‘> Decoilatlou of St John Baptist 


8. Nativity of our Lady. 


Holy Hood or *)■ Day. 

Enilv" 

St Januariu." 
la 1 St Matthew. 

Ma. AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 

3t Michac. uias. 


.ireopagite. 


1. Fest. of Rosary. 
3. St Dionysius 


18. St Luke. 


St Simon and Jude. 


All SalutB, Fire canied aljout; usied to be Old Fools’ Way, but this was change'' 

to iRt April. 

All Souls, great Cake-making and Bell-ringing. Wax Candles in great demand 
3 Holy Well Day. 


11 . 


30. 


Martinmas Feast of Black Puddings 
and such like. 


Advent. 

St Andrew. 


Boy Bishops. 
Ember. 


21. Sbort^t Way. 

26. Christmas. 

Christ formerly said to be conceived. 

27. St John the Apostle. 

Eagmoua Mumming. . . 


11. Martinalia Wine Fetes. 

Vinalia of Ancients. 

18. Dedication St Peter and St Petd* 

21. Presentation of our Lady. 

23. St Clement’s feast to Vulcam 

25. St Catherine’s Day-a Spinsters 
Feast; __ 


6. St Nicolas’ Day. t *nv 

8. CONCEPTION OF OUR LADr- 
BRUMAL Season begins. 


21. St Thomas. Doubting Way. 

24. Bells must ring all night, 

26. 8t Stephen. 

28. Innooeuts* or Childennas Way- 
Men and Women change clothe* 



0 
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Bfodotw, Boodhifta, bo. 



Greekg, Bumaiu, and Soathera Ihuopa. 


j(ine Houaes. 

6. Apollo’s Fetes for 8 days b^in. 

7. Juno Caprotina (of the Fig Tref). 

8. VitiUatio. 


1^. Bathing and 

131. Solemn Fast.^^_ 


3. Worship of Lakshmi. Rice in the ear. Feasts 
to Ceres. 

13. Offerings of Grain to “the Unknown.” 


to FARVATI with o>trtn!-:.s ->f 
U;:'C : SNAXES WorfllUDPuc! 

Gj '■'Jit l‘00RGA FfU'R 


zu flafi'W.t Kejoioiufts - !■ vO o'-Ktroyo/t 
gtven 

Gti dt as yun ouI'’T‘ l. i.v;, 

DOOKGA conalgned 

‘ts 6!va worshjppfic! ODt’K-r v-iU. Not, vFoi • 
ship of Kali 


has Jatra amours of Krishna, fetes of Fruits 
and Plenty, 

■0 Kartik All Teiriplo?; consocnttd. 


Rice Fetes 


Lakshmi, Fetes to, for 2d Harvest. 


jAkshml Petes, 
hilarity to all. 


15. lat ot AB Fast. Death of Aaron. 


23. Fast of AB. 


26. Do. Fearing to die in Desert. 
29. Tubeab. 


3. Fast for Lamps being extinguished. 


lO'll is Ist of ELUL, 1877. 

Penance and Mortification. 

Moses ascended Sinai and remained till 10 
Tisri. 


Vew Moon. 

Gri-ut F&sUni’ a.’^i Ablun-oriK lii pn pardtio’i 
;or the New V< .11 

Viut-gaUierinfr 


12-20. 1st of TISRI; 7th Sacred and Ist Civil 
Month—Great trumpet fete. In 1875=6637. 
14, Fast of Guedaliah. 


jvtikU G.nK ..(Jd ihr.- ci 

AU'nf'i'H.i- 01 E/TklrtMoTV Miour; i oiCc.,/.' 
Ir.iiu btiku Se.'t ^ io,'.o(f \n ''::.tirv li.pK.i, 
'♦ V TAnili.'.rAGLLM Evory Male uj t' 

Day of TVumpet'BIowing—^Yom Temah. 

1. Hosana JRaha, or Rosh Hosanna. 

4-22. Tisri, end of Tabernacles. 

12. Ist of RAMADAN—Mahomedan. 

11-2. Is 1st of HES, Bull or J/archeman. 

8th Sacred but 2d Civil Month. 


10 Is 1st oJ KI5 or Kisieu 9th .baeroa Month 


4. Hanuca—Re-Dedication of Temple and sort 
of Feast of Lights. 


18. 1st TEBET, 10th Sacred Month, 4th Civil. 


25 Darkness for three days on ajccount of Sep- 
tuaglnt Translation. 

28. Feast of Lights. 


110. Etesian Winds. 

14. Fortuna feminina. 

16. Castor and Pollux. 

19. Luoaria, 4 days. 

23, N^tune. 

25. Furinalia (Feast of Robbers). 


1. Mara and Hope. 


8. Sol Indiges. 

10. (^8 and Ceres'. 

11. Hercules. Autumn begins. 

12. Lignapesia. 

13. Diana. Vertumnus, and Slaves. 

18. Consualia. 

19. Vinalia. 

21 VulCfUialf^l. 2't. T^lOOIl. 

27 Voiturnalia. 

OrnnMftiil M ('f CVresi shiwn, 

< v'liiutvr ,'ijul S’eptuni*. Uameu Ivf^lu 

3. Dionysiaca—8-day Games. 

6. Erebus, Ram and Black Sheep. 

13. Jupiter, Nail fixed by Pretor in Capitol. 

15. Circensian Games. 

tk.su, Ifari- i:'. ' 

'■ ‘ '‘uluMr.::'* h.k'cjn'.., * ' 

'i ■ kinl M'luUi, Mother of the 

'.T T'V(M‘u"{. 


' 6. Ornaments of Ceres shown. 

G. Manes. 

13. Fontinalia, to Jupiter Liberator. 


19. Armilustriom, a Fete like Yule-tide. 


‘.*iJ ].c3)Vjr My'^tenfn iK'frJn 

A .Jupiter'R hat-fiUft. 

6 Noptuiiain, 

7 ikkow of Oniainrn;’!. 


11. Vinalia with Bacchic rites. 

13. Lectistemia. 

16. End of Seed Time. 

19. Kubele—Priests’ Supper. * 

21. Liberalia. 

22 . Pluto and Proserpine. 

22. Brumalia, Shortest Day. 

4. Minerva and Neptune, 

5. Faunalia. 

11. Halcyon Davs for 14 days. 

14. Brumalia—Ambrosiana. 

17. Saturnalia. 

19. —(Opaliana). 

21. Hercules and Venus. 

22. Lares fetes. . 

Do., and Jupiter. 

24. Juvenalia. 

25. Winter SoLstlcc. . 

27. saturanlla to Phebns. 

Fetes connected with Light. 
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Rivers of Life ^ or Faiths of Man in all Lands. 

To appreciate Sol’s birth, his vernal coming, and the sadness of his going, 

we require to try and remove ourselves back to that early condition of oUr race, when 
clothes, and those the scantiest and most indiflPerent, were a luxury of the great; when the 
whole mass of the people lived in what we should call mere huts of grass, clay, or stone,,Hie 
rude construction of which left the dwellers keenly alive to every wintry blast and shower. 
Winter to them, indeed, was a ruthless tyrant, who lopped off from every tribe its 
frail ones by thousands; nor have we yet managed to entirely avert his destructive 
influences of cold and darkness. At the fatal sign of the Dragon which appears on 
the October horizon, all nature collapses, and cold obtains the mastery over growth 
and heat, causing the churches to say their Paternosters; and when in November 
Sagittarius shoots his darts right to the heart of animal and vegetable earth, then men 
wail still more. November the old Skands called Wind monat, and allowed none to 
venture seaward. All had then to bury themselves in their dens, live on salt meat and 
com, and pray for living and dead saints. It was therefore with no hypocrisy or romance, 
that Jewish women met to weep for Tamuz, or that they watched the loved Addnis of 
their harvest joys day by day sinking lower, and growing colder and more dead. They 
saw fruits, flowers, crops, and all verdure droop with him ; the heavens then lowered 
and scowled angrily on them, and poured forth day by day colder and more merciless 
rains, whilst seas and rivers roaring tempestuously added to their fears; and nature 
not even leaving them their leafy retreats, they crouched and hid themselves away in 
huts and caves, and holes, trying as best they could to withstand winter and his chilly 
blasts. Is it to be wondered at, then, that as Typhon took his departure, these early 
races welcomed with heart-felt joy the genial budding spring, and still more so 
the fruit-bearing summer ; that they laughed and sang with nature as she advanced 
with warmth and smiles, and pregnant with all forms of life ? Stilled then were the 
turbulent rivers and noisy ocean, serene the skies, and balmy the air ; all the animnl 
creation now responded gladly to the desire nature implanted in them “ to multiply 
and replenish ” the earth, and so repair the ravages of angry Typhon. 

Let us now glance at the way in which our present kalendar—or measurement of 
* time—-has been arrived at. The Kalends were the times “ called out” to illiterate 
people, and so named from the Greek Kalein: This proclamation took place on the 
first of a moon or month, but the custom of “ calling out ” ceased in Rome about 
450 A.D., when Kalendars—then called Fasti, were posted up for general informationj 
and the name kalendar became attached to such time-tables, because the word Kalend 
was seen at the top denoting the first of each month. 

The year of Romulus, 753 B.C., began with the vernal equinox, called the first 
Kalend of March, and the sun was then supposed to run through his course in ten 
months, of from thirty to thifty-one days, making 304 in aU. July was called 
Quintilis, August, Sextilis, and the others had names like ours. This arrangement, 
of course, was found not to answer, and Numa Pompilius is credited with the cor- 
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roction of thCj Eoman year, which he made from the Greek kalendar, into 354, with 
occasiohally 855 days. He added January with twenty-nine days, and February with 
twenty-eight, consecrating the latter to the Infernal gods, to whom all sacrifices, lie 
said, must then be made. January, he declared, must be the first month of the year, and 
dethroned March. The priests, however, neglected many rules regarding his months, 
and wholly altered his periods of festivals. The greatest irregularities existed till 
Julius Cesar took the whole subject in hand, and by the advice of Sosigenes, a 
learned Alexandrian, the solar year of 365 days was determined on, with an in¬ 
tercalation of one day in every four years, to adjust the six hours or so extra. 
This ^ day was given as a second sixth of the Kalends of March, and the year was 
called Bi-sextile or. Intercalary; but Cesar—anxious to inconvenience all as little 
as possible, and not to forsake the beginning of the old Lunar year—at once 
started the Julian year, not on the day of the winter solstice, but on the day of 
new moon following, which chanced to be eight days after the solstice, so that the 
first o^the Julian year, that is the 1st of January, has always remained the eighth day 
after the solstice of Capricorn. Marcus Antonius, it is said, in upholding the great 
Emperor’s decrees (for his death occurred the year after his edict), ordered the month 
^uintilis to be called Julius, that being the month of his birth. Tradition says that 
the next month, Sextilis, was called after the Emperor Augustus. 

The year of the Emph'e soon effaced all others; the Greeks gave up their Lunai' 
year, and the Egyptians were obliged to establish their Day of Toth as the first of their 
year, and prevent him wandering climatically through the seasons. The Jewish year 
was summarily disposed of, except in regard to religion, which the Empire rarely inter¬ 
fered with. Christians of course adopted the Imperial year a.s well as most of its 
fetes (as will be seen in my table), nor was it till the year 527 A.c. that they tried to 
■change the era. One Dionysius, unfaithful to his evident Solar lineage, then started the 
era of Christ, which did not however become general till the fifteenth century, and no 
wonder; for only in the reign of Justinian, or the sixth century A.c., says Phillips,^ did 
chronology begin to receive any just attention, and then all too late ; for when earnest 
enquiries came to be made, it was found that no one could tell exactly when Christ 
really lived, how long, when he was bomt crucified, &c. Some averred, and all were ready 
as usual to die for such trifles, that his crucifixion took place in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, others the sixteenth, and others the nineteenth. Many had stated that 
Christ preached publicly for only one year, others two, but Eusebius three and a half; 
and most then preferred following this dogmatic though not very scrupulous prelate. 

It was only towards the end of the “ middle ages ’’ that the Church began to be 
■conscious of the terrors of history and chronology, and to feel that all who dogmatise 
in regions beyond the hazy lines of moral teaching, ignoring facts and dates, stand on 
very insecure ground indeed. Teachers who had neglected their data for a thousand 
years, were not likely to find them then, still less so now; and thus the whole Chris- 

' Mill, of Fnctg, by Sir Richard Phillips. 
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tian Bible biatories are being ruthlessly pulled to pieces, and great portions called by 
some bold investigators little more than “ the baseless fabric of a vision,” entitled to 
no more belief than ■what may be readily accorded to the stories of Krishna and the 
Indian Epics. 

It will now be profitable to glance through the leading festivals of the year in 
their order, beginning with January, which closes the Winter Solstice fetes that 
commenced with the birth of Mithras. 

JANUABY.—^The Kalends of January at Rome were particularly sacred to Janus 
jind Juno, to whom all had then to make their vows and offer sacrifices. This Kalend, 
(called Nio/t))*/*, Neomenia, because held on the first new moon of January,) was* con¬ 
sidered a most auspicious time on which to commence any new work or project. In 
India it is therefore sacred to Ganesha, the elephant-god, a deity equally phallic 'with 
Janus.* As the birth of the king of the year is the great opening event of the year, I 
must here include in my remarks his December, or Christmas festivals. The early 
Christians undoubtedly selected this Roman Saturnalia as an important period in the 
life of Christ, at first calling it the time of his conception, and later of his birth, 
this last best suiting the views and feelings of their Solo-Christian flocks. The Jews 
called the day of the Winter Solstice The Fast of Tehet. The previous time-was one 
of darkness, and on the 28 th began their ''Feast of Lights.” The Romans consecrated 
the 24th (the Juvenalia) to aU the vigour of nature; and after the birth of Mithras, 
they at once began the worship of all the god-like Powers of Generation, for Rome 
then felt the leaden weight of winter -heavy on her; and, to remove it, prayed to, 
and feted Saturn, Ops, Hercules, and Venus, as well as the Lares and Penates. 

WINTER FETES.—From Bede we learn that “ the Pagans of these isles began 
their year on the 8th of the Kalends of January, which is now our Christmas Day. 
The night before that (24 Dec. eve) was called by them the Medre-Nah or Night of 
Mothers, because of the ceremonies which were performed on that night.” ^ It is 
then the days perceptibly lengthen. Both December and January were called Guile 
or Yule, on account of this being the time of the return of the Sun, so that we may 
probably connect this word with lol, 01, iul, ole, giul, chweol, wheel, wiel, and such¬ 
like, all signifying a circle or round of time, fSr the day of Yule Log is mid-winter. 
Great ingenuity has been here brought to bear, and the result seems to be that "icheel " 
is meant. lul-ion in Arabic means revolution of first day of the year. 

The ceremonies of the season everywhere call to mind Tree, Fire, and 
Phallic lore. On Christmas Eve it was customary to light candles of an extra¬ 
ordinary size, lay a huge Yule Clog, or Christmas block on the fire, and so usher 
in Christmas Mom, and turn the dark night into the long looked-for day. Pro¬ 
bably at first this great Phallic Log, round which we so often see the Serpent en- 
t'wined, was meant to betoken increasing heat and light. The Pagan Saxons kept 
twelve days very holy at this time, daily sacrificing to the Sun; and Christians kept 
to the same period, calling Christmas the birthday of “ the god who is light,” “ the true 
1 See my Plate xv. 6, where he appears as a Phallus with the Serpent. * Brand’s AtUb., p. 156. 
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li^ht wtdc^ lighteth every man,” &c. The ceremonies in connection with light were 
prosecnted more vigorously than ever up to Epiphany—the 6th of January,—when all 
churches were lit up at noon with huge candles and many-coloured lamps, which 
Jerome and other Fathers explained to mean “ the manifestation of light ” which 
guided the eastern Magi to the cradle or cave. 

On Chrisianas eve all the city of Constantinople used to be lit up with tapers and 
torches until day; and so great was the illumination, says Gregory, that the occasion came 
to be called Vigilta lumimm, or “Feast of Lights.” The Christians used besides “to send 
lights one to another,” as if the fetes of Sais had revived. Bakers then sent to their 
customers Dows, Yuledows, or babies made of paste; and chandlers sent quaint sorts of 
candles. Dow, it seems, comes from Dutch,Deegr, and theotiscanthihen, “to grow bigger”’ 
—a curious explanation, when we know the root of the whole matter. The gifts of the day 
to the '‘youth of both sexes who perambulate the towns and villages ” singing carols are 
also curious, being principally pears, apples, and nuts. Their cry was “ hag-man-6 (ay/«- 
holy month, a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year.” The Yule Chg, it is 
thought,^ “ may be only the midsummer fires made within doors because of the cold 
weather.” The Solar signification is clearly the same, but I doubt if we may change 
this Christmas Feast of Lights to summer as the church did her feast of “ All Saints.” 
The meaning of the winter fete is returning life, and that of the midsummer perfected- 
light. Yet July may have some connection with Yule, for this is clearly called after 
the Sun, who is in fact the Phallus—“ Suil Clog,” or Sun Stone. July was lulus; and 
the 1st of August—once the first day of the Egyptian year, was called by ancient nor¬ 
therns Guile, or Gula day. Every Yule log was required to be a hare stump, and was 
used not only for heating but for lighting purposes, taking the place on the sacred family 
altar which the churches afterwards fondly gave to large candles, those sine-qua-nons 
of most faiths. The first day of the Yule was the day our ancestors set up stones 
and danced round them, thus, especially adoring Virility. Only lately the good 
Christian Scotch in the isle of North Eonaldshay used to set up a large stone—ten 
feet high and some four feet in diameter-—in the middle of a plain, and there, on the 
first day of the year, the youth of both sexes went and danced round it, particularly 
during moonlight,® with no other music than their own singing. This was but the con¬ 
tinuation of the worship of the Oak-tree, which then gave forth its child the mistletoe; and 
with boughs of oak, “ holme, ivy, bayes, and mistletoe,” did all then deck, not only their 
sacrod altars, but garnish also the wells, pumps, and “ the standards in the streets 
and much affliction did it cause many good people in London when—during a severe 
storm on the morning of Candlemas 1444—“ there was uprooted a standard of tree ” 
which had been set up in the midst of the pavement, “fast in the ground, and nailed 

’ Brand’s ulnte., l^Z, Annot. these Scotch had very diminutive ideas of their 

* Brand, op. dt. Lingam god compared with the Babylonians; see 

“ Brand's Pop. Ants., i. 19, Bohn’s ed. Clearly the article as described in Dan. iii. 1. 
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full of holme and ivie,”* and which had doubtless stood all through the Saturnalia, and 
been duly adored and danced round, by the then most intelligent people in this the greatest 
centre of European civilisation. Verily our brethren in India are not far K flhin d xig i 

As the year advanced up to “ Twelfth Day,” the fetes assumed the form of mas¬ 
querades, when men dressed themselves in cow-hides, and as old women, &c. Those 
dressed as cows were then well belaboured with sticks, as were women at the Lupercalia, 
and as Apollo used to be by those who urged him to energize them more with his rays. 
This was no doubt a service to induce the gods to fertilize the flocks. Such carols as 
have come down to us show how easily the people took up the new faith, because it was 
in unison with the old ideas. Brand gives us this Scotch hymn, which I make a little 
more clear than he does, so that the English reader may comprehend it:— 

“ This day to you is born a Child. 

Of Mary meek and Virgin mild. 

My soul and life stand up and see, 

Behold he lies in the crih of a tree. 

What child is that so good and fair ] 

It is Christ—God’s Son and heir.’' 

Now, as we have no real historical foundation for the actual manger of Beth-lehem, 
and much history in connection with the Bread-God idea, and that of his Beths, Tebas, 
or Arks, in fact see clearly that the Tree was considered the Bait-ulos, Toth, or Pillar 
God ; and that the term Cradle of a Tree would mean merely “ the child of a tree 
this carol gives us not only a true idea of the former beliefs, but the reason why the 
people so readily accepted “ the Heir.” They would be naturally willing to accept a 
new god, if he sprang from “the Tree of Life,” “ the Divine Oak,” which they and theii-s 
had worshipped for centuries. The Tree was Jove and Siva, and from Siva sprang 
Kartaka, the Horus of India, and Horus was the “ heir ” of Osiris. So that neither this 
term, nor the belief that a child sprang from a virgin, clashed in the least degree with 
the past tales or ideas of our ancestors; and this Dean Milman acknowledges. Of course 
Kymri, Kelts, &c., had heard of the oft-told wonderful births of gods, or demi-gods, such 
as Osiris, Apollo, Eskulapius, Py thagoras, Plato, Boodha, and many another Eastern pro¬ 
phet ; for religious myths quickly penetrate all lands, and would certainly reach the eai-s 
of our inquiring forefathers who, whether Kooths, Skyths, Kelts, or Skoti, were great 
travellers. Long before the era of the babe of Bethlehem, then, they would be likely to 
know all about the combat of the Virgin-born one with Typhon and the powers of dark¬ 
ness ; his teipiporary defeat, victory, resurrection and ascension, surrounded by his 
twelve signs of followers. These were everywhere familiar tales, which, if as is thought 
Egypt originated, at least all JV’estem Asia, and Europe had laboriously elaborated. 

Not even the stories of the “ over-shadowing of the Holy Ghost” (who, by-the-byc, 
in Syria, and in Christ’s day, was a female, and ill adapted to play the part assigned 

^ Stone's Survey of Londm. 
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ISHTAS, OR MART OF ASYttIA, WITH THE HOLY CHILD. 

similar events, as, for instance, at the 
star that Terah would have a son, 
whose progeny would destroy his em¬ 
pire. In fact, the people of Europe 
were more familiar anciently than they 
are now with all such stories of their 
own and other faiths ; and above all 
with those of Egypt and the East, on 
whose shattered fragments it seems 
scarcely possible for even the most 
biased Christian to avoid seeing that 
his faith is very largely founded. 

Sculpturjngs or scratchings and paint¬ 
ings are full of such matters, if we 
would only open our eyes to see and 
tead. Thus, Asyria furnishes us with 
these first two rudely executed figures 
of the Universal Mother and Child, 
whilst the third is ftie chaste, culti¬ 
vated idea of Indian civilisation, where we see the young God-mother (Deviki) nursing 
I. 3 I 


birth of Abram, when Nimrod was warned by a 



Fig. 170.—woB8nir or dbyi akd hbmhka A8 tbb vxbnal bqcihox. 
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the babe Horue or Krishna Iiji Moor’s Indian Pantheon we have the more detailed 
fig. 170 of the same worship of Maternity,^ and in strictly Solar form, as it is commonly 
met with in the temples and sacred buildings of India. It remained for the Christian 
church to elaborate the idea in “ the Lamb of God ” being led forth by the Vernal 
Virgin, which I show at the beginning of this chapter. 

The sending and receipt of presents among friends at the wintry birth, was con¬ 
sidered a happy omen, or token of good things which the new-born child in his re-ascen¬ 
sion was to pour forth upon earth, and therefore all rejoiced. The Rev. Dj Jennings, 
in his Jewish Antiquities, says that “ there is no good reason, but rather the con¬ 
trary,” for the " vulgar opinion ” that Christ was bom on the 25th December, this 
day, he says, being only selected in the fourth century, when, of course, the time of 
Christ’s conception was made the 25 th of March or day of the Vernal Equinox. This 
learned doctor, and others whom he quotes, say that this arose from a calculation 
which was made in the fourth century, showing, no doubt, to the satisfaction of very 
credulous Christians, but none other, that John the Baptist’s father was oflering 
incense in the temple in the middle of September, and had finished the days of his 
ministration in the end of that month, when his child was conceived ; which, therefore, 
necessarily threw back the conception of Christ to the end of March, so as to make 
him six months younger than his cousin John. This would place Christ’s birth at 
the end of September, or close of our harvest, which, as it did not suit the Solar ideas 
of any Christians whatever, was therefore eventually rejected. 

The Yuletide fetes were noted for men disguising themselves as women, and vice 
versa, showing their connection with the old Sigillaria of the Saturnalia, which, 
formerly observed on the 14th of January, “were afterwards continued to three, four, 
five, and some say seven days,”^ and by the common people even until Candle¬ 
mas day. Both were prohibited when their gross immoralities became apparent to 
better educated communities. The orthodox Brand writes: “Because the Romans 
had their Saturnalia in December, their Sigillaria in January, and the Lupercalia and 
Bacchanalia in February, so amongst Christians these three months are devoted to 
feastings and revellings of every kind.^ Canut’s laws positively prohibited fasting 
from Christmas day to the octave of Epiphany.” In Paris, says Trusler in his Chronology, 
the 1st of January was observed as Mask Day for two hundred and forty years, when 
all sorts of indecencies and obscene rites occurred. Highlanders at this season burnt 
Juniper before their cattle, and “ on the first Monday of every quarter sprinkled them 
with wine,” and practices very similar take place in India at the same solstice. 
It is on twelfth day —^that on which the Magi (Eastern Princes) are held .to have 
visited Christ, guided by the Star—that great visiting takes place amongst Chris¬ 
tians. All on this day are esteemed equal, masters and servants calling on and even 
feasting with one another. A Kng or stranger guest is chosen by cutting a cake, and 

' I am indebted to Dr Inman for the drawings. * Kennett’s Rom. ArUs. ® Ant»., p. 196. 
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-whoievi^ upon a hean placed in it, is the stranger or king. It is curious that the 
aymboHc bean, the phallic pod of Egypt and Japan should be selected, for he has ever 
beep king in the East who sits upon a Lotus, which is esteemed the hean-hearer, readers 
will remember that this vegetable is used before Lent,,and in many occult matters. 
It was forbidden to bake a sacred cake in honour of the Virgin’s “lying-in,” as she 
was not rendered impure for forty days as other women are. 

In spite of all the Christian lore which has interlarded and overlaid the festivities 
of the winter solstice we can still see clearly the origm of the festival, and all its rites 
and customs. I may quote the following from Mahaffy, cited in the “ Life of Jesus,” by 
Thomas Scott, a sound and learned writer; “There is indeed hardly a great and fruitful 
idea of the Jewish and Christian systems which has not its analogy in the Egyptian 
faith. The development of the one God into a Trinity ; the incarnation of the mediat¬ 
ing Deity in a virgin, and without a father; his conflict and momentary defeat by 
the powers of darkness; his partial victory, for the enemy is not destroyed ; his re¬ 
surrection and reign over an eternal kingdom with his justified saints; his distinction 
from, and yet identity with, the uncreate, incomprehensible Father, whose form is un¬ 
known, and who dwelleth not in temples made with hands. All these theological 
conceptions pervade the oldest religion in Egypt. So, too, the contrast and even the 
apparent inconsistencies between our moral and theological beliefs. The vacillating 
attribution of sin and guilt partly due to moral weakness, partly to the interference of 
evil spirits, and likewise of righteousness to moral worth, and again to the help of good 
Genii or angels ; the immortality of the soul and its final judgment; the purgatorial 
fire, the tortures of the damned, all these things have met us in the Egyptian ritual 
and moral treatises. So, too, the purely human tide of morals, and the catalogue of 
virtues and vices arc, by natural consequence, as like as arc the theoretical systems. I 
recoil from opening this great subject now ; it is enough to have lifted the veil and 
shovmthe scene of many a future contest.”^ The italics are mine. I think I could 
without much efibrt name many another instance to support this “future contest,” 
but contests are never good; we must educate rather than argue with men and women. 

The Vigil of St Paul long continued to be known as Dies Egyptiacus, which 
shows that “ the apostle to the Gentiles ”—there may have been one or five—^ was 
thus sought to be connected with the parent root of all the traditions of the new faith. 

In the most northern portions of Skandinavia all Celtic nations as great Sun wor¬ 
shippers testify their joy at seeing the bright God return again, and the fete at “ this 
season was their greatest solemnity in the year. They called it in many places, Yole, or 
Yu-ul, from the word hiaul or houl, which even to this day signifies the Sun in the 
languag es of Bas Britagne and Cornwall.” * 

* Mabaffj. Prolegomena to Ancient History, * His Epistles, says Mr T. L. Strange—a strong 
qootkl in that invaluable little book The English writer—show that there must have been five if not 
Life of Jems, by Thos. Scott, Esq., of Upper Nor- more Pauls. 

wood, London, p. 41. ® Mallet’s AntiqvMes, II. 68. 
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FEBRUARY. 

The chief festivak of Februlixy which here require notice are those connected with 
Candles, Fire, and Purification, and these festivals are really the conclusion of the winter 
Saturnalia which lasted with Christians exactly the same number of days as with 
Romans, though owing to more southerly skies the latter began the fetes a little sooner 
than the 25 th of December. Verily both would have done well to end their revelries and 
debaucheries with purification of some sort, for they were very gross. The Romans 
explained that the month of February was sacred to Mars the phallic god, but more so to 
Venus or Fehrua his wife, who forsook Hephestus the god of fertilising fire; so that 
these old Romans practised no deception on us. They had Fire, Crosses, and Candles, 
and . disguised them not, but the new faith, whilst it kept these, and in some cases 
added thereto, tried to hide the old idea, though retaining that which many considered 
most necessary, the symbolism. Thus we are told that a good Pope, Sergius, seeing how 
determined his Solo-Christian flocks were in worshipping Fire and Candles, “thought to 
undo this foul use and custom, and turn it into God’s worship and our Lady’s, and gave 
commandment that all Christian people should come to church and offer up a candle, 
burning {sic), in the worship, which they did to this woman Februa, and so do worship 
to our Lady and to her Son our Lord Jesus Christ; so that now this feast is solemnly 
hallowed through all Christendom, and every Christian man and woman 
of covenable age is bound to come to church and offer up their candles; ” * 
a very extraordinary order if put in plainer form. Offering candles looks 
very like the ancient offering of Phalli, such as India here depicts a god¬ 
dess of very striking organization doing. At this period, when high revels 
were thus being held with candles and other phallo-fire rites, all the bird 
and animal creation, be it remembered were pairing, so the church insti¬ 
tuted a St Valentine’s fete having formally declared the “ Purification 
of our Lady,” some forty days after her confinement; but as no de¬ 
filement had ever taken place in her, we are doubtlesg here merely to 
understand that the season is declared by these thoughtful ecclesiastics 
as ripe for the operations which St Valentine’s advent inaugurates. On 
the part of the young of both sexes, the priests then institute 
a Shrove-tide with its holy pancakes, confessions, games of balls, 
and cock-fightings; and direct all to abstain from flesh and fleshly lusts till the vernal 
equinox, for their flocks must now bethink them of certain consequences, so a day of 
serious thought is appointed and very appropriately named “Mothering-Day” or “Mid 
Lent” when aU remam as quiet as possible till “Lady day,” and the Easter dissipations. 

The mid February festivals used all to be connected with ploughs, rain, and boats, 
or those means by which a successful harvest was alone attainabla All agricultural 

^ Brand, 224 ; and Bohns Ed., i. 43. 
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ifljplettieats to be then gaily decked out, to which women were yoked as “ the 
bearpra of the race." Hindoos and Boodhists have aJ>out this time their great water 
fefep, and the latter pray to Siva as Saviour of the world. Homans used to madden 
themselves at this Bacchanalia and Lupercalia; the priests of Pan brought forth two 
white goats (Siva’s emblems), and having sacrificed them, sprinkled the dite of their 
young men with the blood and some milk, and then cutting up part of the skins into 
thon^, wrapped the other parts over the youths and despatched them aU about the city 
to whip the women in order to make them more fruitful.^ The women eagerly came 
towards the youths, fully believing that whipping and even laceration facilitated or led 
to the more energetic performance of sexual duties, as when Apollo’s altar was circumam¬ 
bulated and he himself whipped by those who desired mhre energy in his early vernal rays, 
or when devotees whipped and cut themselves with the view of attaining greater spiritu¬ 
ality, or leading (as was taught in later times) a more self-denying life— a, meaning which 
the originators of the fetes would have utterly rejected. The early February fetes, which 
the Christian Church hands down as the “purification,” meant, I suspect, with these 
old people, quite another thing, as the “ whipping ” fete immediately follows this. 

We can scarcely exaggerate too much the important part which Light, Fire, and 
Candles have played in Christian worship. The Church has had special prayers for 
all of these, especially for candles, during nearly all her lifetime, and with these has, 
ever since the fifth or sixth century, conjoined the Cross as the Emblem of Life. I 
may here quote a prayer in regard to candles, for the benefit of those who are not in 
the way of seeing the worship of these:—“ We implore Thee, by the invocation of Thy 
holy name, and by the intercession of the blessed Virgin, the mother of thy Son, whose 
feast we this day celebrate with the highest devotion, and by the intercession of all 
thy saints, that thou wouldst sanctify these candles to the good and profit of men. . . . 
0 Lord Jesu, I beseech thee that thou wouldst bless this thy creature of wax, and 
grant it thy heavenly benediction by the power of thy holy Cross, that as it was a 
gift to man by which the darkness might be driven away, so now it may be endowed 
with such virtue by the sign of the holy cross, that whithersoever it may be lighted and 
placed, the evil spirit may tremble,” Ac.* 

No one will surely fail to see in this, a true Phallic and Fire-worship, especially 
when conjoined with the Phallic cross. If my readers make for themselves the real 
rude emblems here mentioned, they will better understand the undisguised symbolism 
of ancient Egypt and modern Europe. The art ornamentation of such articles in 
civilised times hides very much the old coarseness of the ideography. 

Henry VIII. particularly excepted this day in condemning many Homan pr^- 
tices—such as those instituted by Pope Sergius of 684, who, as we have seen, directed 
all persons to carry candles at religious festivals, but especially at Candlemas. Henry’s 
ministers, Wolsey and Cranmer, declared that candles on that day signified “ Christ 

^ Danet’s Clot, Biot,, “Luperoi.” ® Brand’s AnU., 221. Hoepin. de Test. Purific., 53—italics mine. 
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th« Spiritual light,” and this some Eitualists evidently still think, hut see not that 
in such symbolism—esthetic though this ritual be—they thus mix up the religion 
of the ascetic and holy-minded Galilean with purely Phallic rites and worship. 

Valentine’s tide—as one devoted to Husbandry, in both senses of the word—should 
hold a high place in all fetes which mark the worship of Fertility; for Nature’s 
command is given at this time to all bird and animal life to seek out mates, and sudi 
“ tides ” are never passed over by priests. It would seem as if the Church had then 
boldly stepped fotward, and, under cover of one of her saint’s names, permitted, if not 
encouraged the youthful—^who could not otherwise overcome natural modesty—to 
make overtures to the opposite sex by covert gifts, casting of lots, and Uttres cachSes, 
full of dovble entendres, which‘Saint Valentine, as postman, took care of, and so 
sanctifie4, or rather rendered decorous. 

Shrove-tide is really " the awakening of the Sunhence the Eoman Fomacalia, 
and aU the ado with ploughs, games with balls, sword-dances, and cock-fighting. There 
was need, truly, for the new faith to proclaim that all must now begin “ shriving, 
shrifting, and confessing ” their numerous sins, and try to be friends; for at this time, 
too, it was taught that all were to forgive one another their faults. The physical man 
was to be cooled down by suitable diet. Oxford called the previous Saturday “ Fest. 
Ovorum,”' and on Shrove Monday, only permitted eggs and slices of dried and salted 
meats called Collops orColahs; on Tuesday pancakes might be eaten, but on Wednes¬ 
day a. long and severe Lenten fast began when penitents bewailed and confessed 
of sins, clothed in sackcloth and ashes; all carnival (flesh-eating) now ceased, and 
old and young besought the mercy of God upon their past sins. The real origin of 
all this was probably to recruit exhausted nature, it being found that dissipation 
cannot be continued long with impunity. We are told by Dean Stanley that Lent 
used only to be forty hours in duration, or from Friday to Saturday preceding Easter. 
It was then a hona fde fast, like the Moslem Eamzan. Later on. Lent was made mto 
a partial fast of forty days, from some hazy connection which priests tried to make out 
that it bore to Christ’s supposed forty days in the wilderness. The old Eomans began 
it after “ Fool Ploughday,”—the 18th of February, and they too, dedicated a day towards 
the end of the month for the very necessary consideration of the consequences. 

All the gods of seed-time had been too genially worshipped, so on the 21st of February 
the dead must now be fed in what was called the Feralia, but that day, too, must be 
sacred also to Priapic Mutunus, and the next day to the Hermi and Terminalia, when 
Hindoos throw about the sacred crimson fluid, and rejoice in their festival of the Dole 
Jatra. The Eoman then seriously considered his probable paternal duties, and opened 
March by.celebrating the Matnortcdia. It was at the seed-time festival that the Greeks 
and Eomans most delighted in the cruel sport of cock-fighting, because the poor creatures 
were then most fierce. With the Greeks, says one writer, “ cock-fighting became an 
institution, partly religious and partly political, and was conducted as a science in 
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whi(^ tbe; Irevelled, saying Themistodes had taught them. ” The Romans added quail- 
to tlie cruel sport, which the Christians, neither individually nor as a body 
tried to put down; at all events till quite recent times. “Civilisation alone did 
away with the Shrove-Tuesday massacres.”* Even Christian schools in England used 
to be thrown open for the cruel sport, which was superintended by the masters, till 
Cromwell passed an act against this in March 1654. 

THE VERNAL EQUINOX. 

On the 20 th~ 21 st of March the Sun is between Aries and Pisces. Exactly one-half 
of the earth is illuminated, and therefore the days and nights are equal. All nature 
now rejoices in the final and complete victory over 
Typhon or wintry darkness; the king of glory now 
arises with full healing on his wings; and on Ladyday, 

—the 25th,—the Virgin conceives, which Venice and 
Rome thus coarsely depict. Osiris, said the Egyptian, 
must then come out of his ark, and Phenicians declared 
that the sun had then conjoined with the moon, and there¬ 
fore instituted many fetes to rejoice with Astarte in her 
conception. Hindoos at this time worship great Doorga, 
the passionate form of Parvati, the earth-goddess; and 
Romans begin their Hilaria, for Ceres is here too the 
real object of the worship. 

It is she who must now be gracious, and perform 
her important functions, and for a time mankind are 
in doubt and fear. As Osiris died and was buried, 
and as lOna Was three days in the fish’s belly, so 
now is played off the “ Passion-Spiel,” which is to Fig. 172 —iH*ooito*PTioK-v*!(icit, 

represent these old ideas. lOna is the male of the Yoni or lOm—the Dove or 
Holy Ghost, and is therefore Siva, the Sun. On lOni’s or Friga’s day— Veneris 
Dies, the Sun of Righteousness is said to be “ raised up ” or crucified, in order 
to draw all men unto him,” and then to descend into Hades. On Easter mom all 
the Christian world used to do just as the so-called Pagan did, viz., rush out very early, 
“ lorg before sun-rise,” to watch him descend, or “ dance ” as they called it f for then 
indeed “ he comes with healing on his wings, making the earth to laugh and sing,” and 
rejoicing the heart of man as he gleams over the waving com now awaiting his morn¬ 
ing beams. “ Let us watch very early in the morning,” says the pious Damascene, . . . 

’ Brand’s Ants., p. 377. 

Brand’s Ants., p. 241. I suspect the Saltatory, Leaping, Dancing, or “Darting One,” conloK 
from Sal or S<A, and hence SalU, a Dancing Place. Kelts called Sol “ the heaving one.” 
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and let ns see our Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, who is the life that riseth to: all 
men.” “ Come,” cried these Christians one to another, “ see the place where tiie Iiord 
lay; ” and they greeted eaph other thus in the early mom: “ The Lord is risea.” 
Ans. “The Lord is risen indeed.” Then all go forth from the city to meet him, 
arrayed in their best apparel, carrying royal palms and evergreens, and escort him to 
their homes sing in g jubilee songs of praise, as due to him who has burst the gates of 
darkness, and triumphed o’er the grave. In Jerusalem, even now, this is theatri¬ 
cally but poorly imitated by a bishop of the Church entering and emerging on this 
mom from the tomb with lighted tapers, from which all crave lights,' as already 
mentioned. Apollo and Dia-Ana, said Rome, so rose on the 7th of the Julian 
April, and on the 10th, her great Cerealia fetes commence. It is clear that both 
faiths symbolise the same ideas, and aim at imitating the same climatic phenomena, 
though both would indignantly repudiate the imputation. 

The palm “ branch,” or Tree processions, are very ancient solar rites ; but in the 
absence of palms our ancestors used willows. British youths used carefully, to gather 
the flowers and buds of willows at this time, and go about with willow wreaths and 
wands, single and in bundles, reminding us of the Barsom rods of Asia. Pennant says 
that m the most northern parts of our islands he found persons at this season cutting 
vAthes of ivy or mistletoe, and “ weaving them into circles to preserve as a charm all 
through the year, in order to keep away and cure female disorders.” ^ Stow* writes: 
“ In ancient times, the week before Easter, they had great shewes made for the fetching 
of a twisted tree or withe . . . into every man’s house of honour or worship.” What 
the “ house of honour” may have been it is difficult to say; but “ twisted trees” and 
“wands” are serpents and divining tools, and were so long before the days of the 
budding serpent-rods of mythic Patriarchs. The universal appearance of palms, buds, 
and rods at this season—all very significant symbols—shows us what a strong 
similarity of thought and action existed between ancient men of very different Faiths, 
and therefore points to one common source. 

* The Jewish Passover, or Eostre, is the 14th of their month Nisan or Abib, the first 
sacred month of their old year. Eveiy family, or one or two in concert, selected on the 10th 
of Nisan a young lamb, which must be a male, without blemish, called the “ paschal 
lambit was at once taken into the house, tied to the bed-posts, and there kept till sunset 
on the 14th, when it was sacrificed to Jahveh, its blood sprinkled on the door-postsand 
lintels, and its fat given to the priests. It was then roasted whole, but “ not a bone of 
it broken.” Only males who had reached maturity, and were perfect in their parts, and ■ 
who had been circumcised, could partake of this food, which was eaten in haste, while 
standing, witli shoes on, staff in hand, and ^ded loins ; what remained xmeaten was 
buried next morning. All this is accounted for, as in connection wifh the exodus firom 
Egypt; but even if we grant that an event such as described ever took place, this would 
* Brand’s AntiquUies, p. 3S1. * Survey of London,. 
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not «:^Iaitt|taaiiy of the Gircumstances of this universally observed solar fete, and would 
necessitate the acceptance of all the impossible etories as to God murdering every first¬ 
born of man and beast where the door-posts were not sprinkled with blood, and all the 
miracles before and after this culminating event of the mythical “ exodus.” We know 
that all Shemites, and not Jews only, used to, and indeed still keep a festival of this kind 
at Easter, sacrificing a young male goat or sheep to the now matured sun; and we see 
some veiy significant symbolism in the supposed aphrodisiacal properties of this food, 
which only perfect males—no females, boys, or blemished men—were then to eat, 
girded in a manly manner, and with their baton, spear, or staff in hand. We would 
not credit the God of the Jews with being more partial to “men without blemish” 
than to women, girls, boys, and the maimed, the halt, and the blind, whom he in his 
wisdom has afflicted; nor yet to him who is circumcised over him who is not; nay, 
nor to a Jew over a Gentile, nor to the freeman over the bondman. 

The exact time for sacrificing the lamb was of course most important, as minutes, 
nay, seconds in solar phases and with these pious astronomers, were then as now, matters 
of great moment. Some contended for the vespera soils, others for the vespera luminis, 
the object being to hit the true solar period “inter dms vesperas.”^ The practical 
result was that the lamb of the daily evening sacrifice was, on the 14th Nisan, slain 
between 1 and 2 p.m., and offered between 2 and 3; and that one hour after, the Paskal 
lamb was slain, a conclusion which Godwyn thinks accords with Mark’s Gospel During 
all the Passover week—14th to 21st Nisan, i.e., during this week’s moon, Shemites fast, 
only eating unleavened bread, and most diligently—not without reason—cleansing their 
houses. They were very particularly enjoined to see that all their vessels and house¬ 
hold stuffs were then most thoroughly looked into and cleaned; the whole house, 

“ even to the mouse-holes,” then underwent the same,* and especially had all leavened 
matter to be removed, for the new leavener had now arisen, and prayers with ciuses 
were offered up against any portions which might have escaped observation. The law 
of their fierce Jahveh was, that whoever during all this festival tasted leavened 
bread, “ that soul should be cut off,” which Godwyn mollifies, by urging that thw 
only meant the offender “should die without children;”* which was still a pretty 
considerable punishment for eating a bit of bread I 

The cleansing of the whole house to welcome the new monarch to his throne, sig¬ 
nified that all looked forward to a new era of fertility, which is in strict accordance 
with what we see exhibited by all peoples in the re-lighting of their sacred fires, and the 
removal of the old with all its ashes “to beyond the camp.” The lamb, said Solarites, 
had been slain and buried, and the new God—the “ Lord of Hosts”—had arisen, worthy 
to receive all honour, power and dominion; and at this time in somte such way, 
approached unto him Phenicians, Ethiopians, Kooths, Kelts, Greeks, Romans, Persians, 

* Godwyn’s C. and EccUt. RUes p. 105, «< seq. Num. xxviii. 4. Those old writers spoke clearer than 
present priests. * Exodus xii 16. * Op. cit. p. 110. 

I. 3 K 
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and eveiiry inhabitant of his attendant moon—our little earth. On the 14th Niiah, after 
the whole of “the old leaven" was removed from each Jewish household, every perfect 
■malfl had to repair to Jahveh’s temple over the holy cave and well, and there make offer¬ 
ings of gratitude—money or other, according to his means; and to this part of the fete, 
women of course were gladly welcomed by an avaricious priesthood, provided they were 
“ ceremonially cleaneven this last was not much insisted on, however, where they 
desired to “ give of their abundance to the Lord.” After the offerings the feasting began 
with what we call “the Lord’s Supper,” where bread was broken, and “the cup of 
blessing” passed round, only varied in manner according to the idiosjmerasies of the 
partakers. The feast often ended in dissipation. 

On the 16th Nisan the first sheaves of the early harvest were brought to the priests 
who then “ waved" them before the Solar Jah—the giver—in thankful acknowledgment 
of his loving-kindness. During all this week the best males of the flock with wine in 
abundance were daily presented to him, and on the 7th day, or the 21 st of Nisan—when 
Clnistians make much ado with eggs and dedicate the day to Mary,^ and when 
Hindoos have a solemn Fast (for their year, too, began at the Passover moon)—Jews 
celebrate their most sacred Sabbath of the year, and call it “ the last day of the Pass- 
over,” “the double Sabbath.” At this Easter festival our northern ancestors used 
to sacrifice to Rhcda, and men and women tied together, used to dance round 
a pole with a huge cake—^not without significance—on the top of it; and up to quite 
modem times there was also continued in many English counties the strange custom of 
“ Heaving,” which is clearly of very sexual import. It is thus described :—On Easter 
Monday lads must heave wenches, and on Tuesday wenches must heave the lads. This 
is done by two lads seizing one wench and heaving her, and on Tuesday by two wenches 
seizing one lad and heaving him. They must exert themselves to the utmost, and 
heave as high as possible, and then all kiss each other. Heaving is believed to be 
lucky, keeps away misfortune, and is conducive to offspring. It clearly has to do with 
t^e leaping and dancing god, the Saltator of the season. 

It is at this time that Indians rejoice round poles, whip and lacerate themselves, 
and gladly swing from a pole suspended by hooks passed through their muscles. Thus 
we see that this vernal fete everywhere signified—as the Jews said, though not as they 
meant—^that there was once again relief from bondage, the Sun of Righteousness hav¬ 
ing again risen and saved his people from wintry Typhon. The Midina strictly en¬ 
joins that every Israelite shall partake of wine out of a cup at the paskal feast or 
supper, and ask a blessing, and sing the Hallel or praises. The patriarch of the 
family sat at the head of the board and asked the blessing on the feast as well as on 
the wine cup, after which thq unleavened bread, bitter herbs, and cup passed round. 

The “ little Passover,”^ or rejoicing of the later spring harvest is part of our May- 

* See tny Tables, page 426. 

* It is explained, that as some may have been “ unclean" or “ unwortby,” and so unable to attend the 
Creat PassoTer, they might come to this one. 
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BAy fetes, which the Jews of these days try to account for as due to certain 

thi6ir eariy juicestry being contaminated on the day of the great Passover. Of course 
ray leaders will see that the reason why the northern nations have no harvest rejoic¬ 
ings in the end of March or early April is because they have no harvest. 

I The writer in Smith’s Bible Dictionaiy,* like all good and honest men, has recog¬ 
nised “ the hopeless task of reconciling the difficulties ” between the relation of the 
events of the crucifixion of Christ, as given in the Synoptics and in St John. The latter 
—evidently written by an Alexandrian unfamiliar with Jewish dates and rites—makes 
the 13th, or day before the Passover, the day of crucifixion, and of course says nothing 
as to Christ eating the Paskal Supper, regarding which the others are so particular. 
The Jewish Gemara, according to Sanhedrim vi. 2, puts the whole crucifixion and 
burial stories aside, but maintains—possibly in deference to the so continually asserted 
Christian tale—that a malefactor was then stoned (according to the law of blasphemy) 
and afterwards hung. He was allowed, it says—forty days, a fair period to try and 
engage an advocate for his defence, but failing to get one up to the day of the fhast, 
the law was then enacted on him.* 

It was prescribed to the Jew that at the Paskal feast he should always have two 
unleavened houns, buns, or cakes, some small fishes, a hard egg, and some meal. The 
Greek Christians still adhere to this rule, and in their churches deck out a bier with 
orange and citron buds, and jessamine, &c. Russians present eggs to anyone they meet 
on Easter Day, and men and women freely kiss each other at the same time, a custom 
which I conclude now only holds in very rural retreats. Eggs are indeed everywhere 
in demand, and it is evident that the Christian churches have recognised the season 
when the mundane egg of Egypt and the east was brought to maturity, though they 
told their flocks to call it the “ Ovum Paschale,” and to ofier these in no insignificant 
maimer, but laboriously adorned with gold and colours, especially gold, as representing 
all things Solar. These were to be “ eaten in thankfulness on account of the resurrec¬ 
tion of our Lord ; ”* but they were everywhere to be shown in abundance, and offered 
upon the altars, either real or made of “-Pasche,” or Paste, elaborated at such cost as 
the offerers could afford. This season was also everywhere to be celebrated by divers 
sacred cakes, marked with such phallic insignia as the X> or cross, the circle, cup and 
ball of Astarte, &c.* The subject is very important, and the Rev. Mr Hislop shows us 
that it was so regarded in the earliest periods of Babylonian history. Balls, and games 
of balls, had all a religious, because Solo-phallic significance. Brand and Bourne in 
their Antiquities express the greatest astonishment at the, to them, inexplicable fact, 
that only some sixty or seventy years before their day, “ it was imstomary in some 
churches for the bishops and archbishops themselves to play with the ir^erior clergy, 
even at hand-hall ; and this even, as Durand witnesseth— even on Easter day itself" 

* Smith’s Concise Bible Dictionary, Art. Passover. ® Ritml of Pope Paul V. for use in England, see 

^ Smith’s Bible Diet, notices this version of the Brand’s Ants., p. 311. 
death. * Inman’s Anct. Faiths under the head Bum. 
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(sic). To this Mr Bourne adds (showing entire ignorance of the subject), “ I foppose it 
will be readily granted that this custom of so playing was the original of our present ye- 
oreations and diversions on Easter holidays, and in particular of playing at hand-iodl 
for a tanzy cake, which at this season is generally practised I” Sometimes youths tised 
to run races for the tanzy cake. Tanzy is thought to represent the bitter herbs which 
the Jews used to put on their Passover table. In London one Easter game consisted in 
a young man tilting at a shield hung over a stream from a boat which the current 
carried swiftly down; if he broke his lance against it fairly, without falling, he 
proved himself a gallant man. On Easter Tuesday, says Durand, wives beat their 
husbands, and on the following day husbands beat their wives ; on one day the men 
take off the women’s shoes which can only be redeemed by a present; on another the 
women take off the men’s shoes. But we need not multiply instances to show that this 
Vernal equinox was for the promotion of sexual matters, and that these beatings—like 
the whippings of Apollo, developed the passions. Shields or ancilia, lances, youths in 
boats and such-like, are all symbols of this cult, and sacred cakes with crosses on them, 
games of balls especially in churches or arks, and by churchmen even of the highest 
dignity, at the holiest seasons, and in rudely pious days, axe full of significance. The 
great cry at the ball games was " Mea est Pila," “ I have got the ball,” which means 
says Erasmus, “ I have obtained the victory, or am master of my wishes,” or of “ the 
situation,”—the same as the Moslem signifies, when he turns and kneels towards his 
Kibla or ark. Notice also that in the centre of all such sports stood a Pole or Standard 
marking Siva’s reign, and more significantly adorned than in our days. 

It was a custom in Franconia, in the middle of Lent, for youths to make an irmye 
of straw in the form of death (for Christianity made Europe adopt the dead form rather 
than the living), and to suspend it on a pole and carry it about; all 
who saw it offered to the bearers a refreshment of milk, peas and 
dried pears, or drove it away as a presage of bad omen. The early 
Christian Greeks are said to have carried a dish of parboiled wheat on 
their heads at funerals, and to have deposited this on the dead body; 
and many English used to consider that on mid-lent, or Mothering 
Sunday, they were bound to attend at their mother church, and 
there make similar offerings on the high altar. These straw figmes 
are very common in India; but there they represent a living 
god, and in harvest times are very indelicate. The God is often 
only an upreared figure built like this Polynesian Tarao or Ta-Aroa 
which the public saw standing all throughout 1874 in the gallery 
of the Albert Hall, under the title given him by the missionaries, of 
“ The Great God of the Polynesians,” of which more in its place. 
Asyrians and Hebrews alike offered cakes or Kunim, MW, 
which Suidas and others call Nymphse,^ to the Queen of Heaven; and certain holy wells 

^ AncL FaithSf IL 395. 
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in Afiacia,. iBajs Inman, were named Kunim, where Agapse, or feasts of love, were 
oe|le]t)i»ied., Thus we see that buns, cakes, kunim, eggs, and such like, all meant the 
female principle, unless baked in some such form as this Ta-Aroa. 

i !nie Sunday preceding Palm Sunday, which I have shown in„my tabular statement 
of national festivals as falling in 1874 on the 29th of March, is famous for Cares, Kars, 
Fairs, or Fairings, of grey peas or beans, steeped in water and Med with butter. In Ger¬ 
many Good Friday is called Karr Freytag, meaning Friday of penalty, when Passion- 
day rites were performed. I show it as the 12th of March, when Christ’s funeral used 
to be publicly celebrated; for Curiously enough, this fete is not “ moveable ” like the 
others, but accords always with our 13th of the solar month. Beans were a dole which 
the Eomans always gave at funerals. The repast for the dead, says Kennett, was com¬ 
monly beans.' The ancient Eomans, in their three days' fHe of the 9th of May called 
Lemuria, always pacified the ghosts of the dead by throwing beans on the altar fire. 
In Germany, every man entering a village ale-house on the 9th of May had a Karling 
groat put before him which he was bound to spend ; and the Church selected that day 
to begin her grief, and rehearse to the people the stories of the vinegar, the gall, and 
the spear, 

Erasmus tells us that. “ Beans contain the souls of the dead, for which cause they 
are used in the Parentalia ; ” and Plutarch says they are of much use in “ invoking the 
manes.” I cannot help thinking that we should be able to connect this Care Sunday, 
when peas or beans are so valued, with the Sacred Bean of Egypt and Japan, which no 
priests dare touch, and which is looked upon as most holy, and worshipped as an object 
of fertility. It has some peculiarities which are significant. 

The great facts of the Vernal Equinox which the rudest people could perceive, were, 
that the days and nights were equal, that the Sun had triumphed over winter, and 
that fertility was everywhere dominant over death. Some said that Sol and Selene had 
been in conjunction, fecundated, and fired all nature ; but, however that might be, the 
facts of prolific nature were evident, and as young lambs were skipping about at this 
season, it is not strange that, in course of time, and before the Christian era, the Vernal 
God hims elf came to be called by the poetic name, Agnus Dei. It is difficult to say 
whether the idea was taken from a real Lamb, or from the 
god of celestial fire— Agni, whose dwelling all knew was 
then in Ares, or Aries, the fiery phaUic chief of later times. 

It is not surprising that in after-days, when Christians had 
accepted as their God one of the sweetest characters their 
devotional feelings were capable of imagining, that they too 
called him "the Lamb of God>’' and pictured him thus as the 
outcome of Sol or Aries, carrying the four-rayed cross of the 
seasons, as only a god and no lamb could do. The pietists 

were shepherds and shepherdesses, keen students of nature, and prone to admire her in 

^ Homan Ants,, p. 361. 
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what we esteem occult, secret, and gross mysteries; but they were animals like their 
flocks, neither astronomers nor spiritualists, and though given to seeing types and 
symbols, not addicted to spiritualising these. 

In Ramsay’s Trg/vels of Cyrus, we are told that the vernal equinox fetes were thus 
celebrated in Syria, and this, be it remembered, five hundred years before Christ. 
“ When Cyrus entered the temple, he found the people clad in mourning. In a cavern 
lay the image of a young man (the dying Saviour) on a bed of flowers and odoriferous 
herbs. Nine days were spent in fasting, prayers, and lamentations, after which the public 
sorrow ceased and was changed into gladness. Songs*of joy succeeded weeping (for 
Tamuz), the whole assembly singing the hymn, ‘ Adonis is returned to life, Urania 
weeps no more,’ he has re-ascended to heaven, he will soon return to earth, and banish 
hence all crimes and miseries for ever.”^ This Adonis, or the Summer Sun, w$s in Syria 
said to be killed by a boar, corresponding to the Typhon who killed Osiris. This is the 
autumnal ideaf, because then fruits and leaves fall, and all vegetation becomes corrupt, 
giving off gases poisonous to man and beast, and causing fevers and ague3,*e8pecially 
in far back ages, when there were neither suitable homes nor clothing to mitigate such 
evils. This is the “ death which then entered into the world,” and so the fetes of that 
period pourtray the fears of the season, and the joys attendant on “ Deliverance,” and 
the Church teaches much at the autumn concerning “the Fall” of Adam and Eve. 

As she borrows her Easter from the old Eostre, so she chose the old astrological 
periods for all her own so-called events, saying it was : 

The feast of the Virgin - - when the Sun enters Aries the Ram. 

That of JOHN THE Baptist, - when he enters Cancer or the Cmb. 

That of Michael, - - ► when he enters Libra or the Scales. 

That of Jesus, • - - - when he enters Capricorn or the Goat. 

which four are our Cardinal points, viz., the Autumnal and Vernal Equinoxes, and 
Winter and Summer Solstices. ^ 

The minor festivals or sacred days were fixed on favourite old astrological days. ^ 
Thus the day on which the sun entered 

Aquarius, was St Paurs Day. 

, Pisces „ St Matthew, the Angel with the Book. 

Taurus „ St Mark, the angel with the Lion, 

Leo „ St James. 

Virgo „ St Bartholomew. 

Scorpio „ St Simon and Jude. 

Gemini „ Corpus Christi, end of May. 

Luke was represented as a Bull, Ox, or Cow; John as an Eagle—Old Jove's and 
Vishnoo's sign, on which the Church is so fond of placing her ‘'Book of Life." The 
Apostles themselves must be twelve in number, and when one was lost another was 
appointed, as in the case of Virgo and Libra already noticed ; but I do not desire here 
to cast any doubt upon the historical character of the apostles, nor yet their number, 

^ A foot-note tells us that these rites are detailed ^ Milium of J^acts* Sir Rich. Phillips, 

in S.S. Jerome, Cyril, Macrobius, <kc. ® Ibid,^ p. 38. 
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altltoiigh has all been argued with great force, both jpro and con. Twelve was 
undoabtedly a highly cabalistic number, and it is possible that the intense tenaciousness 
of hh© old solar cult in the minds of the early Christians, in regard to the twelve Zodiacal 
sighs, may have forced upon them the idea of the same number of apostles. 

. Plutarch says that Osiris, the seed, entered the Ark Selene (stMenoa, on the 17th 
of Athyr, when the sun is in Scorpio, and this in order to avoid angry Typhon, whose 
coming was announced by the Etesian winds, and the Baptiser, who then bath^ the 
land with the life-giving waters of the Nile. Of Osiris’ entry into the ark in the month 
of Phamenoth, I will speak el^where, but I wish here to make my readers fully under¬ 
stand that these matters, whether of the Jewish or Christian Bible, were old stories long 
ere Jews wrote regarding either their Elohim of Samuel’s days, or the Jahveh of Jere¬ 
miah’s, or4)f those who chronicled their tales up to that time. 

MAY. 

The Jewish Passover fetes may be said to have in a measure extended into May, 
under the term Pentecost, which embraces the fifty days of harvesting, beginning on 
the 16th of Nisan, or the day of “ the offering of the first sheaf”—the second day of the 
Passover,, and the third of April 1874; but it is a lunar or moveable period.^ Pentecost 
thus ends about the 24th of May, and is variously called “ The Feast of Weeks,” or of 
“ First Fruits,” i.e., of early harvest. The great day of Pentecost is the 6th of Sivan, or 
say the 22d of May 1874. From the first barley two loaves were then made, “ the offer¬ 
ing of which was the distinguishing rite of the day of Pentecost,” but numerous young 
rams, bullocks, &c., were then also offered. The Jews connect the day of Pentecost 
with their mythological history, just as they do all other fete dajjs, and in this respect act 
similarly to all other peoples, and so Sol—the real cause—often, nay generally, gets lost in 
some local myth. It was on this day, they say, that Jahveh delivered to them the two 
stoties, and thus made men, or a nation of them, for they confess that up to this time they 
were wanderers and outcasts. The two loaves very fitly symbolise the twQ stones, and 
give additional significance to the strictness at this period in regard to none but complete 
and unblemished males approaching the ark, or place of the Mountain-god. 

The Komans begin May by the worship of the Lares and Penates, offer sacrifices 
during the Compitalia, and continue diligent services to Hermes during the Terminalia 
throughout this month, ending it by celebrating the arrival of Agni, the Holy Fire, 
Holy Spirit, or Ool-Kan. In early times they freely sacrificed children in the month 
of May to please the generative powers of nature, and make the coming season pro¬ 
pitious ; but in later years the oracles permitted fruits and the effigies of men and 
women to be offered instead. May, it has been said, was so called in honour of the 
Roman Senate known as Maiores or Majores, as June was said to he in honour of the 
Jv/niores or lower senate. I incline, however, to eastern solar derivation, which con- 

* Beadera must remember that I can here only speak of a particular year; thus the 15th of Nisan 
vas the 3d of April in 1874, but the 20th in 1875, and will be the 10th in 1876. 
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Beets May with Maya, the mother of Hermes by Jove, for May was sacred to the ever- 
bright Apollo, the son of Jove by Leto. Except in the first week, it was thought to be 
an unlucky month for marriage; at least, so say Ovid and other ancients, and ChristiaUs, 
following these, proscribed all marriages from Kogation week to Trinity Sunday, or 
from say the 7th to the 31st. From the 1st to 3d of May is the Floralia, sacred to the 
goddess of Flowers and Love. It is still a charming fete in southern Europe, when all 
in Sylva’s most lovely retreats, seek for Flora's favours, and revel once more in fields and 
vales, which wet and cold have for a long time previously prevented them enjoying. 
Our Keltic fathers, then too, lighted fires on every hftl-top to dear Bel or the Sun, 

calling the Jlrst, JBeltine-tide ; and up to but a short time 
ago, idle kings, courtiers, and corporations used then to 
go out and pluck “ May ” and other treasuaes of fair 
Flora. 

The May-pole was once no trumpery matter, for it 
was the symbol of “ the Lord of Life it was called 
“ the Column of May (Maya, or Mary)— the great 
Standard of Justice," ^ a term only applied to Toths or 
Jupiter-Stators, such as this Teuton Tuisko. Beside it. 
Dr Moresin tells us, was a judge with bough, wand, or rod 
in hand, which came to be called a mace, and the holder 
a Mayor, as presiding over these rites and ceremonies. 
Our King’s crown, also, he derives from the phallic 
crown at the top of the May-pole, saying we should eall the pole itself Mai —the French 
term, although we knov^ May is the Queen of the day. This is no doubt correct, all 
peoples calling the male and female—man and wife, indifferently by the same name, 
just as Jews translate the Eduth, which they once worshipped,^ before they had either 
an ark or testimony, but which word they still use for “ Testimony,” and as the Irish 
called their Round Towers Fied Nemads, after the Lingam articles deposited in their 
most secret recesses. The May-pole, say the great antiquaries I have quoted, marked 
the boundary of the year, the confines of summer and winter, and around it con¬ 
tended two troops of youths, one in winter and the other in spring costume, the 
latter, of course, winning with their triumphal branches and May flowers. As the fires 
of love had to be renewed every midsummer by a ray from Sol himself, young men 
and maids had to see that their May-pole was so firmly set in its place, that it would 
stand there immovable andi upright throughout the whole year. Some insisted that it 
should be “ as high as the mast of a vessel of one hundred tons,” and be worshipped 
with garlands and dancings roimd it by the youths of both sexes, every day through¬ 
out May. “ It equally had its place, and was as important as the parish church, or 
the parish stocks ; and if an 3 rwhere one was wanting, the people selected a suitable 
tree, fashioned it and brought it in triumphantly, and erected it in the proper place, 
* Dr Moresin in Bourne’s Anta., Brand, p. 26. ® In Ex. xiv. 34. 
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tb^ year to year to remain.” * London was very famous for its May-poles; the 
poru^n^ of St Andrew’s-under-Shaft set up every May morning a shaft that was 
higher,than the church steeple, and after the usual obser\'ances put it carefully away 
under the eaves of their houses—^built so as to protect it. The Puritans cut this to 
pieces, as they did all other May-poles they could get hold of, showing thereby very 
distinctly their true appreciation of May-poles in matters of worship, i.e., Lingam-wor¬ 
ship, and their desire to suppress this old faith. Some May-poles embraced tree 
worship also, having as large a tree as possible in a vessel at the top of the pole. The 
Parliament of 1644 passed an act for the suppression of May-poles ; and though the 
Bestoration favoured their retention, yet increasing intelligence and that sceptical 
spirit the Churches are so afraid of, became too strong for such faiths or frolics. 

We are not yet without remnants of the old “ Nature-worship ” amongst us. Mr 
F. Buckland tells us, in Land and Water,^ th^t on the Ist of May all the choristers of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, still meet on the summit of their tower, 15Q feet high, and 
sing a Latin hymn as the sun rises ; whilst the fine peal of ten bells simultaneously 
welcomes the gracious Apollo. In former days high mass was held here, and the 
Bector of Slymbridge, in Gloucestershii’e it appears, has still to pay £10 yearly for the 
due performance of sundry pieces of choir music, at 5 A.M., on the top of this tower. 
This May music, Christian priests explain, is for the repose of the souls of kings and 
others, which of course is quite an after-thought. Early mass for Sol used also to be 
held in the College Chapel, but it is now explained, that owing to this having been for¬ 
bidden at the Beformation, it has since been performed on the top of the tower 1 After 
the present hymn is sung by choristers—boys dressed in womanly raiment—the lads 
throw down eggs upon the crowd beneath, and blow long, Iqpd blasts to Sol through 
bright new tin horns—showing us that the Bacchic and Jewish trumpet fetes are not 
yet forgotten by Christians. Long before daybreak, the youths of both sexes used to rise 
and go to great distances to gather boughs and flowers, and reach home at sun-rists 
to deck aU doors, windows, and loved spots. This May fete is said to be “ the most 
ancient of all,” and to have ever been accompanied “ with all manner of obscenity and 
lewdness.” This we can well imagine, for the goddess was notorious in this way, 
and long before man was able to appreciate ploughing and harvesting, he keenly 
felt the force of the winter and vernal equinoxes, and was ready to appreciate 
the joyous warmth of the May sun, and its energising power on himself as well 
as on fruits and flowers. The May fete of our “Pagan” ancestors used to occupy 
the last four days of April, and on May’s day—the 1st— “ Jack in the Green” and 
“ the Merry Morris dancers,” made their appearance ; a dissipated riotous set, ready 
for any excesses, and more emblematical of Bacchus and his crew, than of Apollo—the 
ever ftesh and joyous god of the early summer. It is lAKO’s name, too, that those 
roisterers vociferate, as with mirth and laughter they dance around the “ green pillar 


I. 


’ See London Times of 3d May 1875. 

3 I. 


* Chambers’ Book of Days, Art. “ 1st May.” 
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god.” Thifi term “green,” as most of my readers know, stands for grime or graine, Keltic 
for the Sun; and these old races certainly succeeded in making this god and his Beth 
(the Bethel) a perfectly shaped Muidhir (Sunstone) or Lingam. The rural playe in 
connection with this graine god, and his Grainne or Venus/ 
consist of the green pillar whirling and occasionally dancing 
about, whilst a Bacchante-like female, is ever attendant on it, 
and wildly dances round ; her symbol is a golden looking ladle 
or Argha with which she smites any who come near her. 
lAK keeps whipping her with a* rod or baton which he ever 
and again projects from his leafy shell; his crown is finished 
oflF exactly like that of our kings, and has golden tinsel all about 
it as bcfitteth a solar deity. 

Mr Marcus Keane tells us* that although the Kelts of Ireland 
rejected the phallic worship of their predecessors the Tuath-de- 
Danaans, they yet retained their names and customs. . May day 
continued to be called La-Baal-Thinna, and was always con¬ 
nected with the worship of Baal as “ the green god ”—a very 
ancient term for Mercury, whose hue was green ; and being so, 

suitable shape and colour, and with 
bis Caduceus in hand. “ Gad-el-glas or the Green-god-Snake,” was {in important Irish 
deity, and the name seems to correspond with “the green god,” or "Primeval Boodh," 
which Coleman treats of in his Indian Mythology, but which I take the liberty of calling 
Primeval Good ; I do not think there is any connection whatever between him and 
Boodha. Ireland abouiyls with names connected with green or graine, as Balt-in-glas, 
“Fire of the Green Baal Tir-da-glas, or as they npw call this in Tipperary, Terry 
glas, “ the tower of the Green God,” &c., which, with other corroborative matter, makes 
Mr Keane and others think that Ireland came to be called “ The green Island” from 
this very prominent feature of its faith ; and that dancings round May poles only tobk 
place after the people had been prohibited dancing round the real phalli of the country.* 
I think, however, that dancing round poles was the oldest feature of this faith, and such 
as must have taken place long ere the race could erect towers or obelisks. Hindoos at 
this season have from time immemorial danced and swung round poles. They prepare 
themselves for May by purification in the Ganges, then adore Bavani, and cut and lacerate 
themselves; and as mid month approaches, fast and fete in honour of her as “ goddess 
of generation,” offering up special prayers for the removal of barrenness. When Greeks 
and Romans sacrifice to Agni, Hindoos celebrate a Dassera; worship the Snake gods 
and Jagernat, the A l-Fatah, ending the month with renewed ablutions. In like maimer, 
Kooths, Phenicians, and Kelts seem to have loved dancing round poles, in early and 

I Marcus Keane says, Qrainne is the Irish Venus. * Towers and Temples of Ireland, p, 7 6. 

^ Ibid., p, 42, 
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ini4 May, j^d to have observed such days as Childermas, and sacrificed to Hermi or 
Tennini. Bourne tells us that in most ancient times (and he quotes from very good Latin 
writeiis), naked women used to dance at Flora's festival,* which is in entire accordance 
wilii the customs of Southern climes. Highland shepherds used to meet and hold “a rural 
sacrifice,” says Mr Pennant, when a spot was first hallowed by a square trench being 
dug, leaving a turf in the centre, where a fire was made, and a strong brew of spirits 
prepared, part of which was offered to the fire and ground; then each made a cake 
with nine knobs, and turning solemnly to the Fire, broke these off one by one, and fiung 
it over his shoulder, saying, “ Preserve my lambs ; this to thee, 0 eagle, this to thee, 0 
Fox.” All then feasted, and whatever could not be eaten, was hid away by two per¬ 
sons deputed for the purpose, and finished on the next Sunday. 

May was called “ the time of Bastards,” whose arrival seems rather to have been 
looked for; certainly not frowned at. They were clearly the result of the autumnal 
fetes, of which Burns warned the revellers, in language which those acquainted with old 
Scotch can alone comprehend.* Highlanders are very much afraid of the early part of 
May, especially the 3d, which they call “ Dismal-day on whatever day of the week 
it falls they bear this in mind throughout the year, and will on no account begin any 
work on it. On the 2d, fearing evil spirits and witches, Scotch farmers used to tie 
red thread upon their wives as well as their cows, saying these prevented miscarriages 
and preserveil the milk. They then also placed boughs of the sacred mountain ash, 
and sprigs of honey-sucklc over all cowhouses.® At this time, all Christian Europe 
revelled in what came to be called a Passion-Spiel, but of which the Maypole with its 
Phallic insignia and trophies was always the centre. Christians throughout the month, 
but especially on the day after old May-day (when they asserted that “ the Sun of 
Eighteousness ” had “ ascended up on High ” to give place to the new luminary—the 
effulgent Dove, who comes in young June to gladden, confirm, and strengthen all) went 
about madly through the land with phallic crosses and banners bearing most of the 
ancient devices, and imploring from the gods blessings on their “ bounds ” and crops. 
In some places, Rogations ceased on Ascension Day, because some said the god having 
ascended, his spirit had descended; but the worship of the Boundary Hermi continued 
as in “Pagan” Rome, up to the middle of May, when libations and garlands were 
showered upon the Lingams just as we see done this day in India. 

In most Eastern countries, groups of officials and priests may always be seen 
going ‘round the fields and Bounds at this season, and I suspect the origin of 
Ganging or Rogation term is more mundane than Priests or Churches will admit. It 
is true, these have had prayers and a liturgy for blessing the crops and Hermi, and for 
inveighing against evil men and bad weather for some 1200 years ; yet, on watching the 

1 Brand’s Antiquities, p. 256. 

* “ There’s mony a fun this day begun, 

Will end in Hoelirma-gandi." 

* Pennant’s Tov/r in Scotland. Brand’s Antiquities, p. 318. 
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leaders of Gangs going amongst the crops at this season in India, I have seen them smile 
and glance meaningly to one another as they passed promising fields, which made me 
remember that these were either the landlords, or the agents of shrines or chiefs, who 
were all to be “ paid in kind,” and who here could, and undoubtedly did, estimate the 
acreage and weight of the produce of which they were all to get a regular percentage. 
This inspection could thus completely check any Ananiases or Saphiras who tried to 
keep back part of the produce, and if so, the prayers were a mere blind. 

MIDSUMMER SOLSTICE-^UNE. 

The heavens are now strong and resplendent with the Midsummer sun, and man 
is anxiously waiting, at least in aU temperate zones, for the rich harvest fimit which he 
has so long laboured and prayed for. Fire is again his chosen God, and although he 
is taught to worship a spiritual Deity, Christian priests also tell him he may “ go to 
the chirche with candellys brennying; ” which he did at this season, though “ after 
he fell to lecherie and daunces, harping, glotony, and sinne.” ^ 

The 2l8t of June is Midsummer day, and though we are then really further from 
the sun than in spring, his rays now come down more vertically. Then days in Europe 
reach their greatest length, and the North Pole knows no night. All nature in the 
northern portion of the temperate zone is now genially warmed, but too much so for 
comfort in the southern parts, causing those who dwelt there of old to say: “ The 
Dragons being incited to lust volando per aerem frequenter in puteos et fontes sper- 
Tnatigabant,” ^ Thus water and air are polluted, for these are now old ; and the gifts of 
the new year, of which June was always the first month, must now alone be partaken of, 
especially on St John’s Eve, about the 23d, and on the fete days of St Peter and StPaul. 

At St lOn’s fete, the Church permitted women to commit many extravagances. 
A young virgin, the firstborn of her parents, was then selected and taken down to the 
sea, decked as a bride; other women then filled a narrow-necked vessel with sea water 
(mark all the symbols, for so this faith speaks to us), into which each put some trinket or 
gift; when, after dancing and feasting, they made their June-Queen draw out and 
distribute the various articles which were supposed to clearly indicate the future fate of 
each recipient. The Vase and Sea-Water are representative woman—Isis and Venus 
—who often used to reveal the destiny of their kind through the medium of a spotless 
maid. 

On the 29th of June, men and even babes had to be passed through the fire. “ On 
this night,” says Dr Moresin, “ did the Highlanders run about on the mountains and high 
grounds with lighted torches, like the Sicilian women of old, in search of Proserpine 
and Scotch farmers then used tb go round their com fields with blazing torches, as was 
the custom at the Cerealia. The ancient Roman Kalendar states among other matter 

^ Bishop HalL Triumph of Pleasure. See Brand’s Antiquities, p. 301. 

* Durant, quoted by Bourne. Brand, p. 272. 
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that ^ made on the 23d; “Boys dress in girls’ clothes; watos are swmn 
in during the ,night. Water is fetched in vessels and hung up for purposes of divina¬ 
tion ; fern is esteemed by the vulgar because of the seed; . . . . girls gather thistles, 
and place a hundred crosses by the same; ” for has not the thistle a cap like the lotus, 
and is it not a trrfoil ? These very symbolical sexual pursuits usher in the 24th of 
June, which, we must bear in mind, was anciently Midsummer day; and therefore these 
ceremonies had no connection with St John, or the other -two somewhat unhistorical 
personages, whose fete-days follow his. At Midsummer, houses must be adorned with 
choicest garments and green birch ; and oil lamps, if not fires made of old bones, must 
be burnt all night; for, as Dr Hickes remarks, “ a bonfire is a festive, or triumphal 
fire; it is a Ba-al or Boel-fyr, and hence by legitimate change of letters hoen-Jire” 
or as we now term it a bonfire. People were then to cleanse themselves by leaping over 
these fires, running through them, swimming in water, &c., as before mentioned. 

On the 24th of June, Midsummer night, or Notte di San Giovanni, as Italians 
call it, good Christians of all ranks and ages keep wakeful vigil from sun-set to sun¬ 
rise around the ark of lOn, the Baptiser, and at the base of the fine obelisk in the 
centre of his Piazza—the St John Lateran. Witches on this night are supposed to 
hold grand conciliahulum round the nut-tree of Bencvento, whom the good people con¬ 
ciliate, putting brooms outside their doors, and carrying in their hands long garlic 
onions with root and flowering bulb—“ a yard long ” if they can get them. These very 
phallic-looking objects they hold by the onion-end, and go about shaking at each other 
the bulbous flowering extremity. The vegetable is considered provocative of venery. 
Snails, a special produce of this Eve, are sacred to Eliza-beth’s child, and as marking Sol’s 
power are eagerly collected and much eaten, especially by childless women, for whom, 
says Pliny, “ they are a valuable remedy.” Lovers seek out and give to each other 
bunches of pinks and lavender, which are thought to arouse dormant passions. The 
origin of the whole is clear, and no book-faith has any concern with the festival; 
a very good account of it will be found in the London Times of 1st July 1875. 
These popular superstitions retain, says the writer, “ a considerable hold upon the minds 
of the people, .... and it required but little stretch of imagination to fancy one¬ 
self present at one or other of the great pagan festivals of June and July.” He thus 
describes the crowds in the Piazza of St John Lateran: “ Lithe strings of men wind 
about among the gay rejoicing midnight throngs, playing on lutes and stringed instru¬ 
ments, suggesting the Quinquatrus Minuscvlce of the 13th of June, dedicated to 
Minerva, whose cakes, arranged in heaps among the pinks and lavender, would seem 
to recall the Matralia of the 11th, dedicated to Mother McUvJa ; or is it the festa of 
the Nonce Caprotince in honour of Juno, once held on the 7th of July 1 The questions 
are pertinent, and no doubt. Mother Matter and Minerva are still, though not in name, 
fervently worshipped by the masses, as neither philosophies nor Christian ideas will 
be for many a generation to come. 
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TtnTnftTiB welcomed the early part of the month with suitable fetes in honour of 
Vestals and Mothers,, or Fire and Fecundity. The city then cleaned out her teinples 
sacred to generation, so that the New Year should find her ready for its new blessings. 
She ushered in her harvest fetes of mid-month with fire-works, and every kind of 
joviality; and Christians have followed her here by illuminating their houses and roads 
with torches and lamps, and their hills with bonfires—giving the poor explanation to 
her flocks, that they were to consider all this as done in honour of Saint Barnabas. 
Masters and servants at Rome used to rejoice and feast together as soon as the harvest 
treasures were secured; to which succeeded all sorts of gaiety and licentiousness, endin g 
in marriages, when such could conveniently be arranged. After this, a season was set 
apart to “ Vacina, aliter Vacuna a Vacando ”—the God of Rest and Ease. 

June was considered “the junior, youngest, or renewed” month; and hence we 
probably see the reason why the Roman Catholic Church refused to solemnize marriages 
from the first week of May to the beginning of June ; and why the latter month opened 
with feux dejoie, and every sort of fire and cleansing rite. India celebrated her Jager- 
Ndt fetes in mid-month, and called for rest to earth and man, commanding that no 
spade should be used from the old Solstitial day. Christian explanations as to this festal 
period, in regard to Saints John, Peter, and Paul, are very poor indeed. 

The Jews called the hot period—from the middle of June to mid-July—Tammuz, 
or “ The Tammuz,” or Month of Adonis, which Phenicians more especially honoured 
at Byblus, in the celebrated shrine of Aphrodite. From the record made at the time of 
the Emperor Julian’s visit there, we see that this fete then lasted seven days, beginning 
with women going about weeping for the sun. “ His body was represented by a wooden 
image, placed in the so-called “ gardens of Adonis” {“Gan-Edens”), which, were earthen¬ 
ware vessels filled with mould and planted with wheat, barley, lettuce, and fennel.” 
The wooden image was clearly a lingam, and the other vessel beside it the same as 
that seen in the temple of Vesta, page 342. The women, on finding Adonis, re¬ 
joiced hysterically, and the men cut themselves with knives,^ of which we perhaps see 
the Keltic idea in the dangerous sword dances and such like of this season. The 
image of Adonis, after being washed and anointed, was placed in a bier, and amid 
mourning, howling, and screaming, was now buried. Probably “ the death of Aaron,” 
which the Jew celebrates on the 1st of Ab, or 15th July, is their version of this Solar 
death. It has always very much shocked Christians, but Northerns rather than 
Southerns. 

Dr Clarke—in his volumes of Greek and Mediterranean Travel, of the beginning 
of this century—expresses himself horrified at the vilifying comparison with Christ’s 
history of the annual lamentations for the loss, and joy for the supposed resuscitation of 
Adonis. It typified, he says, “ nothing more than the vicissitude of summer and winter, 
and in Moscow the Priests still go about at this period searching for the body of the 

^ Smith’s sale Diet. Tammuz. 
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esaiah, previous to a declaration which ushers in the festivities of the whole empire; 
reg*crding w&ch Gregory Nazianzen says some remarkable thii^ as to “ Pagan rites 
being made subservient to the advancement of the Christian faira.” In Jul. Firmio 
deJSrr. Profan. Relig,, we read that “ on a certain night in the same season of the year, 
the heathens similarly laid an image in their temples, and after numbering the lamen¬ 
tations accorded to the beads upon a string, thus ended the appointed days of privation 
and sorrow; then light was brought in, and the high priest delivered an expression, 
similar to its import, of resuscitation and deliverance from grief.” Hindoos and many 
other peoples have similar ceremonies in connection with the loss and resuscitation of 
the Sun; and the celebrated Middleton, writing from Eome, observes : “We see the 
people worshipping at this day in the same temples, at the same altars, sometimes at 
the same images, and always with the same ceremonies, as the old Komans.” ^ 

Some have thought that the universal idea of the death of a principal deity, and 
his glorious resurrection and ascension—which all nations of any moderate degree of 
civilization have asserted—show that such races sprang from the far north, or at least 
as far north as 66°, where the sun would be three days or so “ under the earth.” From 
Zend lore ^ we learn that the writers must have lived far beyond Persian limits, or 
about 49“ 20' north lat.; for they say their longest day in summer is equal to the two 
shortest in winter, and the two shortest in summer is only equal to their longest winter 
night. Thus their longest day was 16 h. 10m., and shortest, 8h. 5 m. ; so that their 
dwellings must have been in highest Skythia, if in Central Asia, or in Bohemia, and 
Bretony (that ancient and sacred land), if in Europe. 

In Melito’s Apology—thought to belong to the second century A.c.— we are told 
that “ the sons of Phenicia worshipped Balthi, the Queen of Cyprus, who loved Tam- 
muz, son of Kuthar, the king of the Phenicians; ” and on this accoxmt went to live at 
Gebal. Balthi was the wife of Hephestus, and had committed adultery with Ares; so 
Hephestus slew Tammuz, whom he found hunting wild boars in Lebanon. This old story, 
which Greeks all believed, serves amongst other things to explain to us the meaning 
of Nim-rad being “ a mighty hunter.” "Tammuz,” says Rabbi S. Isaaki, commenting 
on Ezekiel viii., signifies “the burning one,”and is also Molok ; for the women made 
images of him with eyes of lead, which melted when heated from the inside; and then 
they demanded ofierings for him, saying he wept. Others said Tammuz was like a 
reptile in the water; so we may certainly conclude with the best Christian, as well as 
“ heathen” writers, that he was the Phallic Adonis or Maha-deva. Many nations have 
seen forms of Maha-Deva in various creatures, especially the amphibious otter, beaver, 
seal, &C. ; and of earthly denizens, the sleek weasel, and “ the child of night, the 
mouse—Ganesha’s vehicle. I will conclude June festivities by giving a description 
of a Cornwall fete, which is still in force, or was so till very lately. 

Threading the Needle.—A curious and significant popular play of this season, is 

’ Quoted from Moor’s Oriental Frags., p. 296. Boundehesoh, p. 400, trans. by A. du Perron. 

Oodwyn, 0. and JSccles. Bites, iv. 163. Ed. 1668. 
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thus described by “ a Physician” in his Guide to Land’s End,* and to that strange mystic 
spot, wilh its curious and once “most sacred conical granite and temple-ctewned 
mound" of ancient memories; it probably stood amid lands once crowded by the habi¬ 
tations of men, but it is now as I show here engulphed by Neptune. On Midsummer’s 

Eve, which good Christians prefer to call the Eve of St 
John the Baptist, when “ the tardy sun ainWa into the 
western ocean, the young and old of both sexes, wiimated 
by the genius of the night, assemble in the town and 
different villages of the .bay (of Penzance) with lighted 
t§- torches; three tar barrels erected on tall poles in the 
market-place, on the pier, and in other conspicuous 
ri(t, 177 -AT KicHAM.'* KocsT. lasd’s im {y-g tjjgn utgcJ iuto 0 statc of vivid combustion, 

shedding an appalling glare on every surrounding object, which, when multiplied by 
numerous reflections on the waves, produce, at a distant view, a spectacle so singular 
and novel, as to defy the powers of description .... one may imagine himself sud¬ 
denly transported to the regions of the fairies and infernal gods, or ... . that he is 
witnessing the awful celebration of the fifth day of the Eleusinian Feast; while the 
shrieks of the female spectators, and yells of the torch-bearers, with their hair streaming in 
the wind, and their flambeaus rapidly whirling, are realities not calculated to dispd the 
illusion. No sooner are the torches burned out (there is evident significance here) 
than the inhabitants pour forth from the quay and its neighbourhood, form a long 
string, and hand in hand run furiously through every street vociferating, An Eye—An 
Eye—An Eye! (Ishtar, Ishtar), and at length suddenly stop, when the two last of the 
string (a mighty serpent) elevating their clasped hands, form an eye to this enormous 
needle (Siva) through which the thread of populace runs, and thus they continue to 
repeat the game, until weariness dissolves the union” ! I 

The Physician saw Ceres and her torches here; but still the old meaning was 
quite dark to him, simply because he had not seen the living faith which would have 
told him at once of the Eye—Siva, Bode, and Bodkin. 


JULY AND EAELY AUGUST. 

Of July and the early part of August, there is not much to be said, for man was 
commanded to rest when the sun rose to midsummer heats. Egypt and Southern 
Europe quailed a little before the eastern winds, but all thought themselves safe in 
the hands of great Jove, to whom July was sacred. Early Kooths and Kelts iMted to 
wax wanton; and Eome worshipped Castor and Pollux. Then the Christian Church 
dedicated a day to the erring Magdalene, and the careful and “ worldly ” Martha; 
but Au^t came in with assured “ Hope and Mars,” and Ceres was now generally 

^ Guide to LaruTs End and Ei Michaels. Lond.: Philips k Co. 1824. 

^ Ptolemy called it Ocrium. 
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ip the northern Gule or Yule, the Italian Ops, and Indian Lakshmi. 
Ohxis^bns early chose Satumi dies for weekly rejoicings, enjpining all then to lay 
aside their ordinary vocations, and assemble at noon for prayer as a sort of preparation 
for Sol's special day. A law to this effect was issued as soon as all England became 
Ohiistian, in the reign of Edgar, about 958 a.c., and in Scotland, by King William, in 
1203, when bells were rung for prayere, but as the people did not come together till 
S P.M., this was named noon-tide prayer— hora nona. Christians said this was “ the 
preparation for the Sabbath,” and they became very partial to these preparations, which 
they <adled wakes, or vigils —words with the same etymological meaning, viz., “times 
of wakefulness.” A Church Vigil is the evening of prayer before a festival, or a whole 
day of prayer, beginning at elte on one day, and-lasting till next evening. Wakes 
or Vigils were instituted at the dedication of a Church or Saint, and when conducted 
in an orthodox manner, consisted of old and young parading the towns and country 
at an early hour, crying “ Holy-wahes," and inciting all to morning matins, and a 
day of rest and prayer ; but the usual result was idleness and feasting, ending in drunk¬ 
enness and debauchery, which has led the great antiquary, Spehnan, to derive Wake 
from Bacchanalia, and the Saxon word Wah, meaning drunkenness.' Wakes existed 
long before Christianity, and were no doubt only for the purpose of rousing the elder 
or lazy part of the community into the fuU enjoyment of a fete. Some Wakes, says 
Speght in his Glossary to Chaucer, were “ festival evens called Vigilios for parishioners 
to meet in their church, houses, or churchyard, and there to have a drinking fit, and 
end quarrels between neighbour and neighbour I ” In those days a drunken fit was 
considered most salutary—equivalent to a medicinal remedy,* and no sin was attached 
to it. Wakes were occasionally permitted, and commanded by Priests for other pur¬ 
poses than prayer, even for bringing about an increase of “the Lord’s people;” a prac¬ 
tice which the Church long adopted in the case of her early Paraguayan Colonies.® 

END OF AUGUST AND SEPTEMBEB^HARVEST FESTIVALS. 

. In most parts of India and the EasVfhc principal harv'est fetes follow the close of 
the cold season, culminating in the vernal equinox of the 21st of Marclj; but in 
Europe and the high lands of Asia, and even on the Syrian hUls, probably the greatest 
is the Autumnal, which the Jews, like most rude peoples, celebrated by going into 
tabernacles, booths, or temporary huts, made of leaves or the straw of the harvest fields, 
the better to watch over and gamer the precious fmits of the earth—a very necessary 
proceeding on the part of people located on hills, and cultivating distant strips of valley- 
ground. As usual, however, a divine command had to be brought in to certify the 
importance of the priestly ofiice, and ensure full obedience from the flocks ; so we have 
the laws of Lev. xxiii. and Deut. xvL, said to have been given from Mount Sinai in the 
fifteenth century b.c., when, owing to the circumstances of the tribes then, it was not 

1 Brand’s AnU., p. 297. * Op Cit., p. 340. 

* Ewelatims of a Jesuit resident in Paraguay, quoted from memory. 
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at all called for. We now kirow, however, that this ruling was only recorded between 
€30 and the 3d c. b.c., and the going into tabernacles at harvesting, had of course been 
customary for thousands of years before Ezra’s day. In all these countries, CerM was 
ordered to be worshipped at this time among her own fields; for only on the fields, espe¬ 
cially where the ground was rocky and hilly, coi^ld the grain be properly trodden out and 
dried Whilst anxiously awaiting the ripening of the crops, the Jews, like others, 
“ humbled' themselves before the Lord ” by mortification and penance, and this 
during the first week of Elul, when their priests taught that Moses was up on Sinai 
pleading for them with the Lord Christians said that Mary—their Ceres, had 
then also (15th is Assumption) ascended on high, Hindoos offered grain on the 
13th to the “ Great Unknown,” as Sinai’s God wa» sometimes called; and Borne 
feted Vertumnus, Diana, and all slaves, of whom^many were at this season set firee. 

In the first week of August, when Hindoos diligently worship Lakshmi—their Ceres, 
Jews in fear institute a Fast called “ Extinguishing of Lights,” and Romans exhibit their 
Sol Indiges of no chaste form. Christians at this time, as if to parody rich Ceres, exhibit 
the reliques of St Stephen, and dedicate their representative maiden—Mary, to JahveL 
On Lammas {i.e. Hlaf-mass), the Ist, all should give a loaf {Hlaf) to the Church, 
and present a penny to St Peter. Our ancient fathers were more manly if less refined 
in their doings, for Druids dedicated the 1st of August, as a great pwZe or fete, to Luna 
—^the Moon, calling it Luain-Nas or “Luna’s Anniversary” or “Fair.” This the 
Eooths and Kelts of Ireland are said to have first celebrated in the days of the some¬ 
what mythic Lvgh, a great monarch, “ of the long hand,” a rather suspicious title in 
this cult. He, say Irish historians, flourished " nearly 2000 years B.C.” ^ The worship 
was evidently Sexual Fire, whether of Luna or Bel, and whether by Kelts or Goths; 
the Scoti used then to erect a tower of stones and turf—all the poor rural folks could 
build—and no doubt exactly like these 'fatar Phalli which Hue gives us (page 333 
ante), for they too stuck them over with flags and then danced round them, blowing 
trumpets like the Jews, believing such rites drove away all evil spirits, and fertilized 
their women and cattle. The men then went through various athletic exercises, and 
tried to pull down each other’s Tors or Turf-deities; which, though commencing in 
sport, very commonly ended in blood-shed. 

In the early part of the autumnal harvest, Rome exhibited the ornaments of Ceres, 
and on gathering the early vintage, instituted her Dionysia. Christians assigned the 
nativity of their virgin to the time of early vines ; and as the month of September 
advanced, they called the 14th Holy rood. Rod, or Cross day, when, to hide the old 
god, they averred a fragment of the real cross had been recovered. Papists worshipped 
this piece of wood, and put^a male and female figure on it, which they called “MARY 
and JOHN.” About this time—the 13th, a nail or “sign of life ” was brought for¬ 
ward by the Roman Pretor, and solemnly fixed in the Capitol. 

The Egyptians—^who up to this time, l7th of Athyr, had been ploughing and 
sowing—now said that Osiris went into his Ark, *.e., the seed into the ground. Cocks 
^ The Druids, of Ireland, by Rev. R. Smiddy, p. 104. Kelly, Dublin, 1873. 
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had ^ V sacrificed, and the blood of Saint Januarius must flow on the 19th of 
Sepinmb^: Doorga, says the Hindoo, is now to be worshipped, for “ evil is destroyed” 
and plenty reigns, and she—the violent Groddess of Passion and personification of 
FertiM^-—is now buried in Ganga; Rest, Ease or Focwna, with the worship of Siva, 
is allHia^ need engage man's attention, for Nature herself, ezhai^ted, pauses; days and 
nights are again equal, and peace and plenty are difi'used throughout her realma 

What of the Jews ? With them also the September harvesting was a time of 
solemnity as well as revelry, which a glance at my Tables will show. These I trust 
my readers have been carefully consulting in all that I have written regarding fetes, 
otherwise they will neither have fuUy understood me, nor obtained that insight into 
the sulgeot-matter of the Tablet, which I can but lightly touch upon. 

Tisri, the seventh of the sacred months it will be seen, opened in 1874 on the 
12th-13th of September, which was their Era 5635. It is their first civil month, and 
they usher it in with loud and prolonged trumpet-blasts on ram-horns, continuing 
these throughout the whole day, and waxing especially vigorous during the intervals 
of sacrifice. On this, “ The day of the blowing of trumpets," they forbid any one 
to put to sea, and require all to carry about lights with them. On the day following— 
2^ of Tisri, they severely fast, but on the 7th they wax wicked and worship the golden 
Cone or Calf, and on the 10th their prophet and law-giver descends in wrath from 
Sinai, when they again fast, calling it a day of expiation or “ Atonement.” It is after 
this that the great feast of Tabernacles or Booths begins, which, as Dr Inman sus¬ 
pects, was no doubt connected, as all rural fetes are, with the sexual dissipation of the 
Sakoth Benoth or Babylonian Mylita; for now began the ingathering or storing of 
the harvest, always a time of such indulgences. On the day of Atonement, which was 
kept like a Sabbath, the High Priest after ablution offered sacrifices of a bullock and 
ram for himself and family, and then a ram for the people; he then brought two young 
goats to the door of the Tabernacle, and cast lots to see which was for Jahveh and which 
for Azazel —Satan, Ahriman or Typhon, the king of the falling year. That which fell to 
the lot of Jahveh was at once slain and offered in sacrifice to him ; but Azazel’s was led 
away “ by a man chosen for the purpose into a wilderness or land not inhabited, ’ and 
there let loose; no doubt for the acceptance and conciliation of wintry Typhon, whose early 
approach was then expected. During all the atonement services, none, save the High 
Priest, and he only in robes of spotless white, durst approach the “Holy of holies; before 
and after the rites he is directed to light every sacred lamp, wearing his coloured 
official garments. During all the seven previous days he must sanctify himself by not 
only abstaining from family intercourse, but by living apart frona all persons, in a chamber 
specially appointed for this purpose. Gesenius is distinctly of opinion that Azazel was an 
evil deity whom these Sabeans thus sought to appease, and Hengstenberg sees in Azazel 
our Satan. It was customary for the High Priest, before sending away the victim for 
Azazel, to tie a piece of scarlet cloth on its head, called from its shape a “scarlet 
tongue.” The victim was sometimes sacrificed by being thrown backwards over a 
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precipice, which, when announced at the temple, was the signal for additional prayers, 
and reading.* 

The festivals of this season had all to take place at Jerusalem, and we have no 
reason whatever for believing that they were heard of before the days of David 
or Solomon. The Feasl^of Tabernacles lasted from the 15th to 22d of Tism, or say the 
last days of September, after the com, oil, and wine, were fully received from Ceres; 
subsequently came the Atsereth or day of “ holy convocation ” or of prayers and sacri¬ 
fices, when the booths could be left and all return to their houses. During this fete all 
carried bunches called Lulahs, composed of twigs of the olive, palm, and myrtle, and 
sacred water was drawn by the priests in a golden chalice from the pool of Siloam and 
carried with a flourish of silver trumpets into the temple, where it was poured into a 
silver cup which stood on the western side of the altar. Wine was then put into that 
on the eastern side, when both liquids were permitted to mingle by means of holes, and 
then run off by a pipe to the brook Kedron, whilst lights were abundantly lit up in the 
court of the women, where all endeavoured to meet together. Here in the evening two 
lofty stands, each carrying four great lamps,—^probably symbolising the seasons,—^were 
set up, to which all again repaired with their Lulahs in one hand, and a citron in the 
other; and so, amid much festivity and music closed this long phallic fire-fete, of which 
the Rabbis said, that “ he who has never seen the rejoicing at the pouring out of the water 
of Siloam had never seen rejoicing in his life.” In “ the branch” we see that budding 
rod which Bacchus and the Asyrian chief holds in Plate V., p. 104. The citron and 
water in the women's court require no explanation. 

Christians dedicate these last days of their “ Ingathering ” to a fitting saint— 
Michael, whom, from abundant coincidences, 1 identify with Maha-Kala, a form of 
Siva; and truly the demeanour of our rural populations at this season was fully illus¬ 
trative of this god’s powers, and resulted in May being called “the bastard month.” 
Amongst ancient Kelts the women used to go about then with very strange-looking, 
long, upright figures, which they called “ Rush-hearing,” and to the present day it is 
the period when we elect our Mayors or great ones of each town or district—our “Maha- 
Bajas,” as Indians would call them, whose office it was in days not so far back, to have 
first marital rights. In Berkshire, a portion of Michael’s day was called “the lawless 
hour,” when the town bell rang, and the people pelted each other with cabbage stalks,^ 
reminding us of the onion stalks of Rome. 

OCTOBER. 

October is a month which passes in comparative quiet. In the middle, the 
Mahomedan has his Ramadan,, the Jew his Hes or Bull month; the Romans wor¬ 
shipped their holy wells, and Christians foUow them here by consecrating their churches 
and other places, whilst the Scoti fast and pray. The sun is now getting low, and the 
last day of October, though joyous to the Indian as ikoRosJatra, and sometimes with 

^ The substance of much here will be found in Smith’s Bible Dietionairy. ‘ Brand’s Fop, Ants, I. S55. 
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Korihcraf I Sftcred to Fire, is nevertheless a time of fear and trembling; for now is 
ushtered in Notembeb —the windy Blot-monath, or Bloody month. 

NOVEMBER. 

Great Taums is at length fairly struck down, and here we see him being pierced 
through by the Typhon in the form of a Phrygian youth, who had so long loved and 
worshipped him. All the powers of Brumel, the wintry solstice, have combined to 
emasculate him; the stormy winds of winter are blowing keen and hard; the fruits 
have fallen from the trees and the torch of life is lowered, whilst Scorpio is trying to 
destroy the tree itself as he has done the bull. The wintry raven croaks Lifers dirge 



Fig. 178.— THE FALL OF MITHRAS—▲ PBRYGIAN YOUTH SLAYS THE BULL, AKD FERTILE BHEBOT IS USSTUOTED. 


with hollow cry, but behold! on the adjacent mountain is hope and the sign of Isis, and 
so the promise of a life yet to come, though many ills must be passed through ere man 
again arrives at that period. The picture is brimful of story—a perfect ideograph. 

Christians call the first days of November “ Hallow ” or holy-tide, sacred to the 
souls of the dead and the living; nor do they now forget the worship of wells and founts. 
The Scotch who have had their “fasts,” or “holy weeks,” which Bums has made of world¬ 
wide celebrity, now foUow up these, at least among the lower orders, by sundry feastings, 
in which “ black puddings ” made of blood must bear a prominent part. Eome, for¬ 
saking the fetes of the lesser mysteries, has now banquets in honour of great Jove and 
Neptune, and counts her riches, or as the Julian Kalendar says, “exhibits her ornaments.” 
But lot us look at some of the quaint rites of Christians on the 1st and 2d November. 

The Churches of Kome and England dedicate the Ist to the Souls of their Saihts, a 
very select find ghostly crew, which the general public can have but littie concern with, 
as “ many shall be called but few chosen,” and of these few only a very minute fraction 
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are accepted by the churches. This fete used to be celebrated on the 1st of May, to 
commemorate, it was said, the opening, in the seventh century A.C., of tie Pantieon 
at Eome to Christian worship. The famous Rotunda was fitly dedicated tp the 
Mother of God, just as Zeu-pater’s Statue was selected to represent the Petros Saint, 
and here on May-day all martyrs were prayed for, or worsMpped, or both; but as 
gloomy November was held to be more appropriate for dead men, the feast was 
changed to that month. In England it is called All-Hallow-tide ; but in Scotland, 
which scowls on all feasts save its own peculiar ones, it is only known as Ballov)-Day, 
in connection with “ Hallow-E’en,” when certain festivities still take place—now 
chiefly confined to children, though once indulged in by men and women, and more 
connected with life than death. Then the spirits of the dead and some of the living 
are supposed to be. all astir; and much on this E’en can be discovered in regard to 
them by burning nuts, trying to catch apples, pulling kail or cabbage stalks, dropping 
the whites of eggs into water, and searching among hay for hair, &c., all of which seems 
principally valued as leading to contact of the sexes. In the time of Charles, the law¬ 
yers of the Inns of Court used to meet on Hallows-day in a large new room, which 
they called “ the oracle of Apollo,” where they constituted a mimic court and carried 
on much fun and frolic, with doubtless some wickedness. 

On the 2d of November, or All-Souls-day, the Roman Catholic Church prays for 
the faithful souls in purgatory, and if the 2d falls on Sunday, then the Ist of 
November (“ All-Saints-day ”) is fixed for prayers. On the previous Eve—“ AU-Sovh- 
Eve,” good Catholics used to wash and clean out their houses, put good fires in 
the public rooms, and spread out an ample repast for the dead, who were supposed to 
come and partake of such during that night, and it was thought that “ no one though 
starving” would go near the plentifully supplied and well-washed board of the poor, 
nor steal from the heavily-laden tables of the rich, that, which had been prepared for 
the dead. After laying out these repasts, the pious entertainers used to proceed to the 
churches and charnel houses, and there spend the night amid dead bones and diama.1 
companions. The viands, of course, always disappeared, and occasionally also the 
table-cloths and other valuables; which thefts were meekly submitted to, showing us 
that these Christians considered that those dwelling in purgatory, or even heaven, re¬ 
quired both food and raiment. This, indeed, was natural; for all believed in the 
accounts of men and angels ascending to, and descending from heaven, who partook 
of food and wore raiment—perfectly necessary matters, if we invest our gods and 
angels with personality. Those who appeared to the patriarchs and Jesus were all 
clothed, whether on earth or in the air; and those who visited the patriarchs were 
sometimes provided with fo^d.* This is often overlooked by the writers and readers 
of the religious stories of the world, yet we must necessarily suppose that food and 
raiment, and means of providing an unlimited supply of these,* exist in the heavens of 
most Faiths. The ancient Arabian wanderers received their food for forty years direct 
fimm heaven, though not so their clothing. The garments of those who left i^ypt 
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weie i^deeproctible, while all the multitudes born during the joumej, we are left to 
BU^ose, Vmt naked ; so that no wonder the arrival on the borders of Syria of naked 
H-tid therefore wild looking savages created, as alleged, great consternation. 

At the end of November we enter the winter festivals, with which I opened this 
sectipii- Let us now turn our attention to the names and titles of the Sun. I will 
assume tiie reader is aware, that with ancient peoples there was no hard and fast rule as 
to the pronunciation of words; aspirating, doubling, or changing letters, and giving only 
one soimd to one symbol. Among many races, also, no letters existed. Most people, 
we find, fireely change I into r : h into v : and in certain cases m into n. In Indian 
idioms, he often becomes hetch or etch ; and is sometimes emphasized by w, and pro¬ 
nounced wahe. With Chinese, b, d, r, s, x, and 2 may take the place of p, t, I, s, or ss. 
They call Crux, Culuso; Baptizo, Payjeiizo; Cardmalis, Kzaulsinalis; Spiritus, Supeli- 
tim; and Adam, Vatam,.^ 

The names of the sun are too numerous to be mentioned ; and still more so those 
of light and heat, in close connection with him ; but the following we should bear in 
mind :—^The Kaldi Ur, is represented in Arabic by Naero, fire ; and Nouro, light: 
the Hebrew, Elion, or “ exalted one,” by the Arabian Elon. The Hebrew Meihra, 
is the Persian Mithras : and the Arabic Mater, or “ giver of rain,” that is Zeu-Pater 
Pluvius, and Fulgens. The Ba-al-Shamaim or Samen, is the Aurota-alt of Arabia, the 
Oromazdes of tlie ancient Persians, and the Shamsh of the present. The Greeks called 
him ’EXar^a irjiXoj'ojwv {Elotera Pelogonon), or “Scatterer of the clouds, giants, or earth- 
born ones,” a term which Kallimakus applies to Jove in one of his beautiful hymns :— 

“ The god whose powers dispersed, whose arms subdued, 

The daring Titans, earth's rebellious brood.” 

Plato constantly calls the Sun, Zeu-pater, or “Father of all Lifeand with Homer, he 
is Fate, “the Cause of Causes,” the One Eternal, “the Why and the Wherefore,” Present, 
Past, and To Be. Virgil links earth and all fertility with him.* That he was anciently 
a very Phallic Lord we see in his receiving the name of Ba-al-Phegor, Belzemen, &c.; 
for Belus and Saturn preceded the classic Jupiter,® just as a Phallic Brahma preceded 
the present Hindoo one. Nin, Ninus, and Nim-rad “ the mighty hunter,” son of Ninus, 
who was the son of Belus, long preceded Jove ; and men were taught to sec in these 
their Creators and Kedeemers, and in their Sanctuaries to seek refuge and salvation, 
long before Jupiter had an Egis that he could throw over his children. To the shrine 
of Belus the persecuted and distressed could flee, ages before Jews wrote about “ cities 
of refuge,” and later faiths of altars and naves. The Sun was the Fire-tower long 
ere Jupiter was called Tar-peus, Tar-pi-eus, or Jupiter Lapis, Tonans, or Fulgens. Horns 
1 Brand’s Pop. Ants., Bolin’# ed., i. p. 7. Her births with kindly juice, and fosters teem- 

* SeeTooke’8P«»<Aeo«,p.29. Virgil speaks of mg se^.” 

him aa creating thus with earth, or Terra;— Tookes Taw., pp. 4-19. Ba-al is in Keltic 

“ Almighty Jove descends and pours Se-at, where £e, is “life,” and At, the Stone-God, 

into his buxom bride his fruitful showers, or Maha Deva, and this without any aid from the 

And miving his large limbs with hew, he feeds Greek etymology. 
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were likewise symbols of Sol, long before that emblematic horn of Jupiter’s goat, whidi 
he presented to his nurses as an infallible cure for all the ills of life. 

From Ilioun proceeded aU “ Hot airs,” “ Breaths,” “ Holy Spirits,” and what the 
Hebrew called Nep-esh. He was the "Bread of Life,” or “Loaf-afforder,” our Sar, Sir, or 
Lord; and inSoroA—“the Lady”—we have his "Loaf-server,” or "the distributor of Sar’s 
gifts.” In Sanskrit Sol is Soor, or Soor-ya, hardened by Greeks as in Kvr, Kwros 
(Cyrus) and in Kurios, “ Lord"—the Solar term applied to Christ. The Latinized forma 
were Cur, Curia, hence Quiritis, but even Greeks softened this initial into , C, or S, as 
in Syria, Sitf/ee, or 2 ufta ha, the Dea Ccelestis or Dea Syria} From Sar the Egyptian 
probably got his Sait, Set, and Sais, and the tribe known as the Suites: so Latins their Sol, 
and old Romans their Sol and Sator, whom Germans made Seatur, and placed on a 
fish with a wheel in one hand, and a vessel of water, fimit, and flowers in the other. 
He whom Gaelic Kelts called Seul or Su il, Welshmen and Armorikans said was Haul, a 
name akin to the Hebrew Halal, “ Resplendent One : ” as well as to Helel, a nnmA for 
Lucifer. Goths called him the Skainand, or Scheinend —shining or burning*one; words 
which rather describe than name him, like Helios from Heli, and Selas, meaning 
splendour. Solos is “the round disk one.”® Sar-On, the lord of light, Hebrew onn. 
Hams, Horus, and such-like terms, having the meaning of light, splendour, golden. See., 
are but combinations of Or, On, Ur, Ar, Awr} he. From the Amonian term Al-As, 
• or reversed and written As-El, the Greeks would readily write Alos,* Halos, or 
Helos; Arabians called him Al-ak-or, or Ala-char; and the Latins named Sal, 
Solum, Sanctuary, and all things salutary and sanatory * after him, for the earth and 
its waters only gave forth to early man its most salutary alkali, when spread 
out to bask in his rays. Sal, says Valpy, comes from the same Greek root— H^la, 
gen. Halos, as yielded Helios, and is a word of Amonian extraction. S seems the true 
root of all the Sun’s names, to which are joined Rs, Ls, Jas or Js, Ms, or Ams, Ac.; as 
in S-ar, S-1, S-oor-ja, S-ms, and S-ams, which describe him as "lord of power,” heat, &c. 
The Amonians of Crete, who founded the celebrated temple to the Sun at Salentium— 
remarkable for spontaneous fires—were, as well as their town, called after bim whom 
they worshipped, as Man-Zan, or Menes-Sol,^ for S and Z are interchangeable, and 
Zan or Zon yield Ze-an, Z-e-us, and Deus.® Babylonians called bi’m Za-On, and 
Iordans usually preferred Z to S. Hamites or Amites were called Za-Anim after their 
deity, and thus Zanim are the Chus, Kus, Kooths, or Ethiopes. One inscription 
to the Sun calls him " Semon {Sem-On, Ccelestis Sol), and Sanctus ; as in 
" Sancto. Sanco. Semoni. Deo. Fidxo. Sacrum.” * Semo was Priapus, Janus, and 
Vertumnus, that Sabine or Etruskan god of the seasons, and of gardeners—^he who won 
Pomona the ftuitful one, but only after he had changed himself into a beautiful youth, 

1 Bryant and Holwell, pp. 135,136, 384. An- and perhaps infringed laws, but I am here only 
cient Syria was called Shem's land, that is Sham's concerned with facts. 
land which the Greeks recognise in St/ivoi. Supof ’ Valpy’s Lot. Etym. Diet, 

yaf i ‘HX/of. Copyists who took to writing C for ^ Holwell, p. 367 for Sator, p. 369. ‘ P. S.". 

S, and C for K, hfcye here complicated matters, ® Holwell, p. 366. * P. 363. ® P. 364. 

» P. 365. 
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BO All Italy used to go forth to welcome this god at his Vertumnalia 

OB tie 28d of August; they placed his temples—within which would be his Priapic 
figureH-dose to the altar of Ops, a fitting Queen. In the Solar name, Semon, we see 
other imeafiings connected with the Sun, who alone can produce the seed and render it 
fruitful 1 and the Hebrew saw this when he gave the name Sarah to the wife of 
A-Brain, or Ab-Ra-Am. Diana—Sol’s ofispring, the fair child Dies or Day, called herself 
his lOhe, one of her names being Saronia; and the men of Tyre and Sidon named their 
noble ones Sctrim, and any thing noble Sarranus} Thus the capital of wealthy Cresiis 
was Sar-dis or Sar-Ades, and Sargon was one of Asyria’s greatest kings ; Serapis and 
Serapion are no less immortal names. “ Saron,” writes Bryant, “ was without doubt 
an ancient god of Greece,” by some held to be Poseidon, the Deus Marinus. All 
oaks were named Saronides, because, says Pliny (iv. 8), they were sacred to the Sun- 
god ; and so also rocks were Saronides,* because they represented the virile god, 
and man ; hence Tsurim (rocks) in the Hebrew sacred writings are constantly equi¬ 
valent to Elohim, and associated with Matsebahs, Tors, and Temples.® 

As closely connected with Solar titles, let us look at the names given by various 
peoples and' ages to the Ineffable and Incomprehensible One—Spirit, or Creative Force, 
which we call God. The following is a list which, though very imperfect and likely to 
lead to error if used without some knowledge of the languages and feelings of the 
period when these names came into existence, may yet help the reader’s memory and 
assist investigation. * 


German, - 

Gott. 

Belgic, 

Godt. 

Teutonic, - 

Gutt, Gud, Ehod. 

Old Danes and Laps., 

Odin, Teut, Thor, Thot. 

Swedish, - 

Gode. 

Bretons, 

Goed, Doe. 

Welsh, 

Dduiv, De, Dewv. 

Spanish, - 

Dios. 

Italian, 

Idio. 

Turkish, 

Abdi, Al, Allah. 

Philippine Isles, - 

Abba. 

Wallachian, 

Zeul. 

Etrurian, - 

Chur or Kor, (Esar. 

Magadan, 

Oesc. 

Tyrrhenian, 

Eber. 

Saracens, - 

Abgd. 

Anglo-Saxons, 

Ta-ui, Heil, As. (Runic). 

Siberians and Polynesians, Tora, Ta-ora. 

Otahitians, 

Ta-ul. Kalou (Fiji). 

Madagascar, 

Jada. 

Arabia, 

Allah, Ta-Al, Al. 

Adad, Alueh, Ohad, 

or Kad, Beth-EL 

Syria, 

Ethiopians, 

Amlen, 


* Holwell, p. 365, 366. * HM., p. 367. 

* See chapter on Arkite Faiths in Man’s Origin 
and Destiny, J. P. Lesley. 

I. 


Magian, - - Orsi. 

Ceylonese, - - Odel. 

N. Amer. Aborigines, Zimi, Teotl, Tloque. 


Jews, 


Persian, 

Peruvian, 

Tatars, 

Greeks, 

Slavs., 

Pussian, 

Polish, 

Dalmatian, 

Druids, 

Phenician, 

Egyptian, - 


Kaldian, 

Gaelic, 

Irish, 


Jahveh, Yahveh, JAH, 
I AH, El, Shadai, Adonai, 
Aleim, Ani>hua, XIH OK. 
Syra or Soora, Mitra, Jzed, 
Shams, Sar, Koda. 

Liau, Yuti. 

Edga. 

lAO, Zeus, Dionysus. 

Bleg, Boog, Buh. 

Bock, Boge. 

Boog, Boze. 

Bogi, Bogs; 

Bel, Thau, Grom, De, Dia. 
Yacliveh, Jah, Ba-al, El. 
Toth, Zent,Budh, Phre, Fta, 
Knura, Pnuta, Hoon, 
Ha, Am, Am-On, Osiris, 
An, Bel, Beltis or Ishtar, 
Kin, Nebo, Hea, YooL 
Dia, lo-dhol, Nimh, lar. 
Dieh, Dhia, Kiel, Esar,Ba-eL 


^ I am partly indebted foi these names to a 
pamphlet “ by a Layman,” on Evidence of iheJJnir 
versality of the Trinity* Hall <k Co., Lon., 1863. 

3 N 
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Dorians pearly), * Sior, Ilos. 

Croatian, - - Doha. 

Borneo, - - Nito, Tupa. 

BEindoos, - - Esh,Eswara,Ilam,Nat,Deva, 

Nar, lar, Yard, Swamy. 


Chinese, - 
Japanese, * 
Kaiabar Negroes, 
Formosa, - 
Hungarians, 


8hin, Choo, TfirO, Fo, FL 
Zidn, Ysum, Ta-^ Mion. 
Egho, 

Ishi. 

Isen. 


Amongst the ancient Asyrians and Egyptians, Father and Mother, or God and 
Goddess, would seem to have been Moot and Nour, for Isis was More, nmilh or 
mother, and the fertile MUD of the Nile.^ The God Nmt was usually written NOOT, 
with large round O’s, so that n6 violent change was necessary to make Nin or Nim the 
male God. Noot is clearly the Western name for our Eastern Nat, Nath, or Nar and 
Nag (perhaps N’Ag), the Spirit-God and Serpent of early man. 

In Dr Morrison’s Chinese translation of the Bible, Shin is used for-God, Choo for 
Lord, and Shin-Choo for Lord-God. Choo is composed of the numeral Sm, three, 
and Yin |, one, and is a Triune corresponding to the Japanese Ta-ma, and the Anglo- 
Saxon lodje, says the orthodox “ Layman.” 

All in this list signify the Sun or Phallus, or combine features or characteristics 
of Solo-phaUic gods, the roots being clearly—Tu, To, Di, Du, De, I, Ni, Yu, Od, Or, 
Am, Ab, Ar, Ea, La, Al, El, Es, Esh, and Ish, to which came affixes B as Bel, K as 
Kor, or Ch as Chor, G as Gode or Go-ad, and Z or S as Zeus and S-al. Nasal n’s, of 
course, and aspirates were added, just as the Jew puts h’s to lAO, and the Asyrian an 
n to Ni, or I; but remembering this, those who have studied these subjects will see 
here the universality of Phallo-Solar, and the roots of Trinitarian faiths; and that 
the God of Fertility was clearly the first worship of man. 

The Egyptian called the great Creator by such complex names as Phta, Toth, 
Rhnum, &c, which are reducible to P’-Ta, Ta-Ot, A-Um, Am, and Am-On (the intensified 
On), that is, the Sun in fertilizing heat, whose representative was the Lingam. From 
Aum comes our Amen, the Hebrew Aman pK, a name given to Jehovah or Christ 
when rebuking those who were “ neither hot nor cold.”® From the Sanskrit Aim or 
O’M (“The Ineffable One”) probablj’^ comes the Greek On, ’'ov, permanence', and as 
coimected with the solar light and hue, we have Latin Aurum, gold; French Or; 
Spanish Oiro; PoHuguese Oiiro; British, Our or Aur. The Scotch call “wealth,” 
and all that is good, Oud or Gowd ; Gaelic Cail, which is also “ energy” and vital force, 
reminding us of the Belgic Goud and Ohed, and our God. The Sun is always repre¬ 
sented as Gold, which men have considered the greatest Good; and Good is in Danish, 
God; Goth., Gods; Icel., Godr or Goed; O.H. Ger., Got; old Gothic, Guth, and Per¬ 
sian Koda or Khuda, for Ks, are Gs, and may be omitted before 0^ so Koda = Oda 
and Korus = Orus.® In ancient days he was Almighty, “ Golden,” and a “ Lord and 
Master," to be honoured an^ feared as a terrible and fierce avenger of aU who neglected 
his rites, sacrifices, or commandments, or who took “his name in vain.” The concep¬ 
tion of Him as a Deity of Goodness and Love, was a far later idea; even now he is so 
regarded only by a limited few, while a stiU snlaller nuijiber acknowledge him as a 
God of Law and Order ; others make him passionless, and without either love or hate. 
* Plat. Ife Is: el Os., and King’s Gnostics, p. 104. “ Rev. i, iii. 14. ® The Academy, 5 Peb. ’76. 
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cnriouB to see l&U as the God of the Formosians, for this is the ‘Western 
B^e. which embraces ideas of God. Man, Woman, and Sexual desire; as Esh, 
IsU 18 the name under which the Jewish God is to appear, says the writer of Hosea 
ii 16; ^ the monogram, J.H.S., over so many altars, seems related to this word. The 
ten Jewish tubes, called Samaritans, did not care about the Elohim Gods of their two 
Southern tol^s, and there are glaring differences between their Bible—the Samaritan, 
and tnat of the two tribes which Christians accept. 

^^t me now give the Trinitarian form, under which all peoples have—and for a very 
significant reason—at one time dr other of their existence worshipped the great Parent 
Gods, that is, the Sun and Moon, or Brahm and M4ya. Osiris and Isis, Zeus and Yuno 
Kronus and Ehea, Saturn and Ops, or the Elohim and EuacA of the Jewish Genesis. 
These are the Parent Phallic or Phallo-Solar ideas, but in time the TJnus developed into 


Nation or 
People. 

Three or a Triune. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

India Vedic. 

Brahma, Tut. 

Vishnoo, Ong. 

Siva—Sut. 

Phenicia.' 

Belus—Sun. 

Urania—Earth. 

Adonis—Ix)ve. 

Egypt. 

Amon. 

Muth. 

Afterwards 

Chons. 

Knef—Osiris— 
The Father and 
Dispenser of 
Blessings— • 
The Maker. 

Ptha—Isis— 
or The Holy- 
Spirit, or An¬ 
cient Harmon¬ 
ious Arranger. 

Phre—Horus— 
The child— 

P’ire and Amon 
Creative 
energy. 

Zoroastrians. 

The Father. 

2nd Mind— 
Rhea. 

Fire. 

Samothra- 

cians, 

The Almighty, 
or the Fecun- 
dator. 

The Holy Spirit, 
or Fecundatrix. 

Kasmilus. 

Ancient 

1 Arabs. 

Al-Lat. 

Al-Uzzah. 

Manah. 

Kalmuks. 

Tarm. 

Megozan. 

Bourehan. 

Tatars. 

Artagon. 

Schiego-Tengon 

Tengara. 

Ancient 

Greece. 

OM, or On. 

Dionysus, or 
Bacchu^. 

Herakles, &c. 

Greek and 
Latin. 

Zeiis, or « 
Jupiter. 

Neptune. 

Pluto—Hephes- 
tus. 

Syrians. 

MonimuB. 

Azoz. 

Ares, Aries, or 
Mars. 

^^QiteS) 
or Ancient 
PkenicianB. 

Yachareh, 

Baal-Spalisha. 

Ana. 

Hea, 

Self triplicated Baal, or Ba-El. || 

^dians. 

TIa One. 

The 2nd who 
dwells with 1st. 

The 8rd—Pro¬ 
duce of 2nd, 
and He who 
shines through 
the universe. 

China. 

The One. 

^ _ 

The 2nd from 
the Ist. 

The 3rd from 
the 2nd. ^ 

But all three are one, or TA^O and AO. || 


Three or a Tritoe. 


People. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Boodhists. 

Boodhdsh, the 
Developer. 

Dannash, the 
Developed. 

Sanghash—the 
Hosts de¬ 
veloped." 

Mexico. 

The Blessed. 

The Holy Spirit, 

Their offspring. 

South Ame¬ 
rican In¬ 
dians. 

Otkon. 

Messou. 

Atahanto. 

Peruvians. 

Apomti. 

Charunti. 

Intiquaoqui. 

Skandinavia 

7 Odin. 

Thor. 

Frigft. 

1 Har. 

Jafner, 

Thrido. 

u 

0 

14 

00 

Vile. 

Ve. 

Germany 
according to 
Greeks. 

PerkuDos. 

Pikolos. 

PothrimpoB. , 

Christiaus. 

The Father. 

Holy Spirit. 

The Son, or 
Logos. 

Various wor¬ 
shippers of 
Zeus. 

Magnus. 

, Ultor. 

Genitor. 

Pythagoras, 
6th C.B. C. 

Monad. 

Duad. 

Triad. 

Plato, 4th 

C. B.C. 

The Infinite. 

The Finite. 

That which is 
compounded of 
the two. 

Ancient 

Irish. 

i 

De, Ain, The 
Triple God, 
Krio-San, &c. 

Taulac, Ta, 

Di, Eeon, or 

Ion, Axd, Al. 
lar. 

Bioscna. 

Sheeva. 

FAN—Oiphic 
Phanes—Greek 
Pan—Koptic 
Phaneh or 
Phanix—Light. 

Molla—The 
Destroyed. 
Resultants of 

First and Second. 

Orpheus, 

14thaB.C. 

Aither—God. 

Phanes—The 

Spirit. 

Kaos, from 
both, but im¬ 
perfect. 
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Rivers of Life, or Faiths of Man in all Lands. 

This list is of course very imperfect, because the names of the Gods are infinite, 
and all writers prefer those titles only under which the Deities sound sacred in 
their own eyes. I recommend my readers to try and niake out a list for tkemselves, 
And they will find how many difficulties are to be encountered in trying to please alL 
Even the Parent Gods are best named by means of their early emblematic titles, if I' 
may so call these, viz,, the Breath, the Rvmh, Life, Atrm, the Rock, the Oracle, 
’Speaker, Word of Life, Logos, &c.; and, as more especially the female or Passive Energy, 
by such suggestive names as Mdya, Illusion, Mirror, Water, the Ocean, Egg, Ark-boat, 
the Shekina or Rose, Floral Wreath or Cornucopia; Sophia or Minerva, as Wisdom, etc. 
The Jew—Ezra or other, gave us a key to the Faith when he made the Elohim and RuacA 
create mankind “ in the image of the Elohim”—“ Zahar and Nehabah"^ —^for he therein 
reveals a wealth of meaning in connection "with the other faiths around him, regarding 
which no subsequent suppression or change of early names and meanings can deceive us. 

There is a wonderful uniformity in the names AUM, OM, ON, the Keltic OUM, 
the Magian and Mexican HOM; the Graeco-Egyptian A’OM, Am-ON, A^Men, and 
compounds of these with B, R, and T, running into the Chinese T-AO and AO, 
Egyptian A-TON, A-TOTH or A-TIR; the Polynesian T-ARO, etc. Osirians called 
God “the All-seeing,” “the Formless;” Medes and Persians, Zervan-Akerene, or 
“ Uncreated Time,” “ The Infinite One,” and Bd-Ga, the “ Great God,”* corresponding 
to the Hindoo Bdga-vdn who was Aum-Viraj or Pothos —“Desire,” in whom centred 
the Tri-Moorti, or He of “three parts yet one.” Greeks called him 'Entopan, sV-ro-^a* 
the All-Father, and Kelts, En-De, “ The One God.” 

From Eastern tongues—parents of the present Sanskrit, we got Zeus, Theus, 
Deus, Dium; Old German, Tu-is-ho, whence Tuesday ; Lithuanian Die-was; Keltic 
De, Dia, etc. ; for the East called “ the Heavens,” “ Sky,” “ Light,” “ Air,” and 
“ Heavenly Father ”— Diu and Deva or Daeva, in Sanskrit and Zend. The root is 
simply Di, signifying “ Dividing,” “ Scattering,” * and so the Sun as “ Scatterer of the 
Clouds ”—“ the Milk Cows of Earth,” as the Sanskrit Aryans called these, was the 
Creating Father, and his emblem “ that which divides ” and lets loose the Generative 
Forces of Nature. When people quarrelled, they in time disliked each other’s Gods, and 
pointed out traits in their characters which, though formerly considered divine and 
holy, they now said were fiendish and debased,* and so the above class of words in time 
came to signify Evil and Devil. Thus when the Zoroastrian separated himself from his 
Indo-Sanslbit brother, he called the Devas, Devils. Herodotus called the Supreme 
God of Kaldia, Zeus-Bdos, meaning “ Jove-Lord;” not Bal-Shemen, “The Lord of 
Heaven,” which Hebrews wrote Bcd-Shemain, eym iijo. This was the Ur, Aur, or Fire 
and Light God, whom Arabians called Noura and Naero ; the Elon or “ Exalted 

^ Gen. L 27. ® TheRev.MrValpy’sj^^^m.Die. / 9 ,ea,andtware 

2 So we have in the sacred town of Bfigist£n affixes common to Gods, as in l8-wOair-MTu-w,4cc. 
merely the signification of the SUm or “ Place of ^ This is now taking plaoe inEurope in regard to 
or Prajapati the Jewish Jehovah and Elohim* 
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to Torolah or Highest One/" who with Herodotus was Ouro-t(da or 
Oroiblf* ** 1^© Most High or Supreme Light.” The Aerm-hasde '*ion *iik or Bene¬ 
ficent light ” of Kaldi, became with Persians Oro-Mazdes, and afterwards Mithras, as 
comings say some writers, from MithrcLs, Plenty ” or Mater, Rain/* * which is merely 
Jupiter-pluvniSytSi most likely Deity for the dwellers on the dry and steep lands of Persia 
to'Wonfifip* A word here as to the titles of the Female Energy. 

Hie BuacA, Breath, or Holy Spirit—Christian Holy Ghost*"—with most early 
peoples was female—“ the Queen of Heaven,** after whom the Elohim of Genesis made 
Eve or the Nehihah} It is only through the accidents of language that Europe now 
considers this very important Spirit or Person in all Trinities to be male. She was 
the Spouse, the Dove, the Love of God, the Protogonos, the Hebrew Memra-Daya, 
the Kun or Kiun, She-Kunah or Shekina, a Rose on a prolific stem,** the Zoroastrian 
Minoh-hired or Maiyu-Khratu, ‘‘Divine Wisdom/* and hence Athene or Minerva. 
China calls her Kun-wyn '' the Goddess of Mercy,** Astrahan, “ a Maid,’* and Virgo of the 
Zodiac with an ear of corn and a lovely babe. She is Isis the Ancient and Altrix 
Nostra, “the Nurse of Man and All Existences.*’ With the Greeks she was often Eros, 
the “ Divine and Creating Love of God,** but oftener Ceres mammosa, the “ All-Fruit¬ 
ful."" She was the “light imperceptible to human sense,** which the Hindoo Poordnas 
dilate upon; the “Holy Mother ** of Pindar, and she whom Plato called Appuleises, “the 
Italian sower,*’ whose hollow statues they filled with oil.^ She was called Juna, Bellona, 
Hekate, Kammisia, and a thousand other names. The Indian and Egyptian typified 
her in many animals, especially the Cow, and not seldom by merely the female organ 
of these. The Calf was her son in Egypt, and with the wandering Edumians, who 
loved Horus, and symbolized him as a Bet-El, 

Phrygians called her Pessimuntri or Mother of the Gods 

Atik aborigines „ The Kekropian Minerva, 

Cyprians „ „ Paphian Venus. 

Cretans „ ,» Diana Diktunna. 

Sicilians „ . „ Stygian Proserpine. 

Eleusinians „ „ Goddess Ceres. 

She was the Mundane Egg which the Bull or Male Spirit broke, the Ocean, the 
Ark-boat, the Navis or Womb of Creation, whose names and forms are infinite. She 
is often the Moon, occasionally “ Darkness; ** and Vishnoo or the Sun, we are told, hid 
himself in her, as did 0-Annes in-the ocean ; but we must pass on. 

Even Christianity teaches that God is a light, like unto the sun, which no man can 
look upon from its intensity, and this the Israelites and their leaders taught, God, 
says Paul, manifested himself to him as “ a great light shining from heaven ; and he 
“ could hot see/" he says, “ for the glory of the light.*" In the same way Christ, like 
Horus, is called “ the brightness of his Father*s glory,** and even the Holy Ghost appears 

^ Letters on Mifthology* Lon. 1748, p. 272, 

^ Gen, i. 2 and 27, but see the original Hebrew, and the root signification. 

^ See Fig. 22, p. 72, for the Indian Mfimajee. 
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as “ doven tongues like as of fire.” So the Eomans always “ covered their heads %hen 
they approached their deities or prayed,” and to cover the head “was an essential part 
of religious worship ... Jews to this day keep their heads covered during the time of 
public devotion, as do the Turks in their Mosks.”* The monk’s hood and nun’s veil 
also mark the God that used to be worshipped, whether as Amon, Jove, or Jehovah. 

It was common for Christians to picture the Almighty as a Hand reaching down 
fi’om the Sun, as we see in old solar pictured (pages 199, 200 ante), and with the 
“ phallic hand,” or two fingers extended; a lesser Sun with four rays means Christ,* 
and sometimes he is shown as an outstretched and pierced hand over the face of the 
Sun, with rays issuing from the nail-hole.* The Holy Ghost, when descending on the 
Virgin, as a Dove with outspread \ringa has, in the pictures referred to, three fleurs- 
de-lis on head, within a sun emitting three fiery rays ; this Dove looks as if it were 
treading. Sometimes a triangle is substituted for a halo or Nimbus over aU the mem¬ 
bers of the Trinity ; and on the Tapisseries de la Chaise Dien we see a Christ with 
three very phallic-looking fleurs-de-lis issuing from the summit and sides of his head. 
But to return to the subject of names. 

Saturn, one of the earliest names for the Sun, may come from Sat and Ur or Ar, 
perhaps as “ the lighter” of the Um or Ark; for Saturn was a somewhat strange phallic 
god; and very different in many respects from Janus or Siva. He might well comprise the 
lingam and Ark, for he carried a sickle, and often the Serpent with tail in mouth, as 
Eternity. The old Kelts called him Sadh-arn, in which Sadh means “ a long knife ” 
or “Divider.” Like Janus, he was “the opener and shutter” of “the Way of Life,” 
and both gods have therefore come down to us as the holders of the keys of Eternity, 
an office assumed in these days by him who sits as Petros, and who still rules the hopes 
and fears of millions from a very priapic-looking shrine near the same old spot. He, 
too, as if ambitious to be thought an after-type of “ the mighty gods of old,” sits or used 
to sit, key in hand, on a Solar throne emblazoned with the twelve zodiacal labours of 
Hercules.* Saturn, like Ba-al Phegor, is the naked or “denuding” god, before whom 
all must stand unveiled, which was not the case with priest or layman when adoring 
any of .the other deities of Eome.® It was one of Saturn’s stones which is indistinctly 
seen in Fig. 156-1. page 357, standing in front of the Delphic Cave, where it was daily 
anointed with oil and wine; * for these were the mild after-substitutes for human 
.sacrifices on that stone or altar. 

In regard to Mithras, Sir William Drummond in his jHdipus Jvdaicus gives us 
Hyde’s four beautiful pictures of his march through the Seasons, in which will be found 
the whole solar history, ending with his death, as given by me on page 461. This last 
scene is the favourite one imder which, in 687 a.tj.c., he first entered the Roman Pan¬ 
theon, and was best known by. Persia, his birthplace, knows not Mithras now in any 

1 Pioart’s Relig. Cer., I. 12. labours of Hercules. It was then removed, but 

® See Didron’s CJuriat. Icon., p. 65. it does not seem veiy certain that it was restored 

• Notes on the Nimbns by Gilbert French, Bolton- at Napoleon’s invasion of 1796. 

Heaton 1854, p. 21. » Holwell, p. 368. 

■* Bower’s Hist, of the Popes, II. 7, tells ns that * Ibid., p. 369. See Bev. B. Smiddy’s Druids, 
“The Chair of Peter’’ up to 1662 exhibited the p. 14. Kelly, Dublin, 1873. 
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sath ; yet eveiy rock and cave of Iran and Aria (for Ar or Ir was his name) 

was flame fiacred to him, indeed Mithras e Petra" came to be a proverb from their 
always carving temples out of the rocks for him, as being the “ Cave-bom One,” and 
requiring worship in caverns. Porphyry de Antro Nympharum 263. His once most 
revered abodes were in “the caverns of the Mountains of Chusistan” (Kooth-istan) 
and in such a shrine there as that holy temple of Istacher.* It was round a ai'milpC 
cave-temple on Mount Meriah that Indians loved to chant his peans—no doubt those 
Solar hymns and psalms attributed to that good Arkito and Solar worshipper, David, 
Mithras was anciently called El-ees or Ees-el^ an old name of Kronus; so he was 
Blli-on, Hl-orus, and Al-orus, and as Cham or Ham, Heat or Love, he was H-am, 
Kam-el, and CamiUus, Kad-miUus or Kas-millus, which were phallic names for Mer¬ 
cury afe Agent or “Server” of the Gods, from Kadam, the Arabic to serve; so in 
Phenician we have Kadmd, “the Servant of God.” * As Sol Deus Ignis, the Sun was 
El-aphas or El-Apha-ha-al, and the Sacred Liba offered to him were Elaphoi made in 
phallic forms. Christianity long continued these in the services of that Lord who, like 
Mithras, was “ bom in a cave sacred to Adonis,”® and sprung from “ a chosen people 
who caHed “a Eock,” their father, and who worshipped Rocks and Stocks,* as did some 
Mithraites. Justin Martyr writes: “ Mithras was begotten of a rock, and those who 
believed in him were initiated in a cave;” that he was the Stone of Daniel (ii 34) which, 
like ancient Lingams, was “cut out without hands,” whose followers had rites and worship 
exactly like that described “in Isaiah (relating to the bread Christ gave to eat and the cujv 
to drink—his flesh and blood), and in many of the Psalms of praise and thanksgiving.” 
“It was,” said the Christian Fathers, “Mithras himself who initiated his followers,” 
and counselled them “to walk in righteousness, and they would see the King of 
Glory.” ’ As Mithras purified by Fire, so, said Christians, shall Christ also do this, 
“Bread and water,” says Isaiah, “shall be sure to him ” (for Mithras, as the Persian 
God, used not the Bacchic wine), and Christians though initiated by water, yet used 
wine,® as was natural in vine-yielding countries and for a crucified God. Justin speaks 
of the bread and wine as savouring of die real presence of him by whom comes all 
bread and wine, ^d quotes the details of the Christian rite, such as are given in Luke 
xxii. 19, speaking “ as if the followers of Mithras had the same observances, used 
the same language, and had the same meaning as those he (Jesus) had delivered in the 
rites of Christians.” ® (sic.) 

So in Tertullian “ we are assured that Mithras “ baptises his own believers and 

* Bryant, I. 31, Hoi. 277. ^ 298. ^ Dialogue lxx., Clark’s Anti. Ni. Library. 

* HolweU, p. 223 to 257. * Some Christians, as the Encratites, only used 

* Tooke’s ParUk, p. 52. Jove was Mater. water. Justin compromised, and used wine and 

® Just. Martyi", Ap. nxvi.. Dialogue with water. 

Trypho, txx * See Mr W. J. Birch’s Art. in Azotes and Queries 

* Jer. iii. 9. For “Lord Adonis,” see ii. 81-49, of 17th July 1876. 

Ac. w Tertullian, De Fraes. Heret., x. 2. 
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failMil followers, promising the putting away of sins by a laver of his own. 

sets Ms mark on the fordiead of his soldiers, celebrates also the oblation of Mead, and 
introduces an image of a Resurrection, and under a sword wreathes a crown.” The 
Besurrection of Mithras assures us of his death, and as to Baptism, TertuUian states that 
this was practised at the “ sacred rites” of “ Isis or Mithras, and at the ApoUinarian and 
games,” where by “ washing,” “ imbuing with water,” or “ baptising,” Aey 
(the heathen) presume that the effect is regeneration and the remission of the penalties 
due to their perjuries ; and thus “ the nations who are strangers to all understanding 
of spiritual powears ascribe the self-same efficacy ” as we do to Christian rites (chap. v). 

TertuUian^ acknowledges that at infant baptism the Christian tasted a mixture of 
milk and honey, as Isaiah’s child appears to have done in accordance with the rites of 
Zarathustra* It was not from Judaism that Christians got baptism, for only proselytes 
to that faith were baptised; the rite, like “ the Supper,” bread, water, or wine, was ac¬ 
knowledged by Justia, TertuUian, and the fathers, to be of far more ancient date; they 
were so simple and spiritual, it was said, as to supersede aU the rights of the ancients, 
especially Jewish sacrifices and circumcision. The Lion of Mithras, it had been taught, 
was the “ Lion of Juda”'—a symbol of the deity. In Revelation (see also Esdras xi. and 
xii.) Christ is called by this name, but elsewhere the “ Lion ” clearly means Satan, for 
the character of gods change in men’s eyes according as they are loved, feared, or hated. 

Mithras appears to have been a later name for the sun than Perseus, Peresis, Perses, 
Perez, or Parez, from which came Persians, Parsis, Parhasians, and Perezites. These 
were no other than Heliadae and Osirians; for Perseus was Osiris, and the sacred’cavern 
of Mithras was called Perseum} Greeks or HeUadians claim Perseus as father, say¬ 
ing he was born in Argos, but Diodorus Siculus lays the foundations of his history in 
Egypt (7,1), while Herodotus tells us that he sprang from Asyria, and that no sur¬ 
name of any mortal father is attributed to Perseus” (vi 53). This shows that they knew 
him as the Sun, “without beginning of days,” whose throne “is ever vacant,” but on 
which “ none may sit.” 

Herodotus ("vli. p. 150) makes Xerxes claim kindred with the Argive8,who said that 
Perseus was their Father-god. Mundane history in Babylon mak^ Perseus many 
Asterie, the stars, daughter of Belus, the Astarte of later days, by whom he had Hekate or 
Juno. A king Perseus clearly reigned long at Memphis, and was called the “ Father 
of Astronomy.” He discovered Helike, the polar constellation, which was named 
after him, obtained divine honour at death, had a temple devoted to him, and was 
worshipped as a god. The watch or light-tower on the Herakleotic mouth of the NUe, 
and indeed all light-houses or Phari, were sacred to Perseus, and his temple of 
Chemis or Kemis long remained most sacred, and of great repute. Perseus, they said, 

^ Dt Corona, iii. 

yii 15* Zarathustra wan always acknowledged as a prophet by Jews. See Go^pd of the 
Infancy, III. 

® Bryant, II., p. 68, and Hoi well, p. 330. 
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died and 110 ^ again (clearly meaning the sun), re-appearing in a shower of gold; from 
which thd (Greeks probably got that Jovian story, and which would seem a resmat of 
his worship in the person of Danae, daughter of Akrisius, and mother of the Dorians. 
We know that the progenitor of the Dorians, Danians, or A’donians, was Danaus, 
he of the Naus—^Ark or Ship \ that the race came to Greece fiom Kemis in 
^ypt»;and were great worshippers of Adorns,* that is Adonis, the autumnal Pmseus. 
From these Danians or Dorians came the Doric songs which used to be sung in all 
Adorations offered in and around the Prutanea of Greece, for Doric was the sacred 
language of the State.® The name Adorns or Adonis may thus come from Ador-San or 
Ador-Sol,* Lord of Light, and if so must be a name for Ham Aithiopa Kooth, or Cus, 
whose family was called Baralim just as we may call Jews El-ites or Elohim-ites. 
JEth-i-opes were first called Aitherii and then At-lan-ti, see Pliny ix. 45, and Bryant 
and Holwell. 

The Danaides were great Arkites, as all solar worshippers are. Pausanias tells 
us that the place where Danaus made his first descent in Argolis was called Apohath- 
mos; and Josephus calls the place of the Noachian Ark’s descent, Apohaterion. 
Danaus brought to Argolis with him the Amphi-prum-non (Omphe, and fire of On), or 
the sacred model of the ark, which he lodged in the Akro-polis of Argos, the boat, Yoni, 
or Larissa of this land.* Of Danae, the mother of Perseus, it is said she “ conceived in 
showers, exposed in an ark, and was the parent of Argos, the founder of Ardea and 
Argiletum in Italy; ” so that we inevitably come to the conclusion of the Eeverend 
Mr Holwell (p. 148), that Da-Nans is simply the God-ship, and that ns, Neh or JVe 
(“ Noah ”), is a mere variant of Da, signifying the male principle in the Naus, that is 
Siva, who is the Nat or Nath in the Argha, Of course we can vary this, for D, Da, 
De, &c., are the roots of Zeus— the Aithiops, so that we have here the Dens-Nans, 
which the Hindoo reverses, and calls Argha-Nath, “Ark-God,” or “Boatand its god,” 
i.e., a Sri-linga. Naus in Irish becomes N6i; and Noe, in Welsh, is any “ shallow 
vessel, or kneading-trough,” so that we see the original meaning was the Argha or 
Vulva, which developed into the boat and ship. 

Isis was usually shown with a crescent under her, and a cist or “ark in her ‘lap,’ called 
Argha, ‘ship’ or receptacle;’ ” and so in Skandinavia, Wodin was the sun, and Freya 
the moon, also shown with a chest; so with Druids, Aed Ma^vr and Keel meant Sun and 
Moon. The boundless expanse was the great male covering god, and the dome or hollow 

* Herod. VI., 63. Pliny, VII. Bryant, IL my moutli, by way of reverence and prayer, but we 
249. Hoi., 147-161. , only get the root of this word by going to the 

a Bryant I., 112. Keltic, where we find that .4 tf-raafA, “pronounced 

^Ador or Athor was the most sacred wheat, Ar-ah” = “adoration so that it simply means 
without beard, ofiered at adoration of gods. In Latin “ calling on Ara, Alla or Ood,” while Al or Alt, is 
Adorea was a present of such after a victory, and usually “a high place or Alt-Oir,” i.e.. Altar, sec 
Ad-oro, is, I adore, firem oro, I pray to. Others Eev. R. Smiddy’s Druids, pp. 28, 29, 249. 
derive it ^m Os-oris, I move my hand (ad os) to * Bryant, IL, 329 j Hoi., 147. 

1 . 3 0 
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■within was Caturn, or Koilos, the hollow ■vault or womb of nature in which lay 
Terra, the teeming one. The Egyptian likened the whole to an onion with its varied 
i^ells and radiations ; and this, together "with the aphrodisiacal and fertilising proper¬ 
ties which this vegetable is almost universally held to possess, rendered it sacr^ 

Perseus, we know, was concealed in an ark, like Bacchus, Moses, Sargon, and all 
cave-bom gods; and their coming forth in the fulness of time “upon the waters” justifies 
some obstetrical remarks which Dr Inman, as a medical anan, makes regarding this 
feature. Perseus passed through the usual ■vicissitudes of a solar deity, including pur¬ 
suit by an evil spirit, a violent death, resurrection, and glorification. 

Europe early commenced to place sacred solar symbols over her most holy person¬ 
ages, as the Halo, Nimbus, Aureole, or circle, usually seen about the figures and heads 
of saints, &c. Such at first was perhaps only done to denote the faith the person had 
died in, when all were not of the same faith, as is now common in India. In this way 
,the Christian tombstone would have a cross, just as the Hindoo reliquary has a serpent 
or lingam over it, of which I give Indian dra^wings made by myself, at pages 249 , 251 . 
The Aureole might, however, have denoted Eoyal, or at least what is called “ blue- 
blood,” as did the Ophite symbols on Egyptian figures and tombs. ^ 

The great importance attached by the Christian Church to all things Solar, can 
only be fully appreciated if we try to deprive it of any solar feature, as to insist that 
the aspect of the chixrch or altar, is not to be towards the East, or that the priest and 
people at their most solemn services are not to look in that direction. As well might 
they have asked the Jews not to orient their shrine, nor build an eastern ark-like portal, 
within which to deposit their most precious records and relics, or ask a Moslem not to 
turn to the Kibla! In an opening address lately delivered by a learned Anglican 
Bishop * to a Church Synod, he warned his brethren of the vast importance of the 
Solar aspect, rites and vestments. “No questions,” said he, “wUi be so hotly contested, 
or so ably argued, as those relating to vestments and the position of the holy table; ” 
tiiat is “ its altar-wise position or its table-wise position.” Formerly it was acknow¬ 
ledged that “ the ends of the table were East and West, not north and south, and there¬ 
fore the clergyman was told to stand on the north side of the table ; ” but this must 
have been when men were trying to throw aside the old faith, and may not be so 
now by any who desire to be considered good solar priests. 

Thus a large body of pious men, well backed by. their flocks, are in open warfare 
with the non-Solarists, declaring that priests should stand faciug the Sun, though this 
obliges them to turn their bac^ to the congregation. Some pious persons consider 
this an insult, not comprehending the Solar idea, and the proper “adorative positions,” 
which influence the ritualist; and they and the bishops have therefore lately prosecuted 
and persecuted each other. The Kitualis'ts insist on certain occult rites and gorgeous 
raiment; on tapers and long lighted candles ; banners with Solar and Phallic devices, 
and jewelled crucifixes, &c., on the Eastern altar; also that Maya’s cup, and “ boun” or 

\Fraaer, Biabop of Maachester, Xioudon Times, 28tli November 1874. 
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sacrificitll tifafer, Bhall be elevated or “waved ’’ as did the Jews, and that all may fre- 
qttently mi|3£e the sign of Sol’s cross, sing the Agnus Dd, and kiss their sacred book. 
England, we are told, does not acknowledge an Ark, but only “the Holy Table” which 
her laws have defined “ when not moveable, to be an altar;” yet the Church says, this 
“ Holy Table ” shall stand in the midst of the altar “ against the east wall,” at the time 
of the Eueka/ristic sacrifice, that is, when the real presence is held to be more'especi¬ 
ally active. 

“In 1662,” says the able and very moderate Dean of Chester,* “ the communicant (of 
the Church of England) was told to connect part of his meditations with the actual 
sight of the fracture of the bread” (the italics are the Dean’s), and we know what bread 
meant in ancient Solar faiths. The very reverend writer continues: “ It appears to me 
historically inaccurate to say that the Church of England has connected no doctrinal 
meaning with the eastward position, or . . . orientation. .. . The eastward position has 
been adopted, insisted on, and claimed by many, as a privilege which cannot be given 
up, because it has a high and solemn, doctrinal and devotional meaning.” Of course 
it has, and all England listened to this “Master in Israel ” thus describing the Eastern 
symbol to which his followers still cling, and towards which they therefore justly turn; 
and none denied their Lord, or contravened these views of this good churchman. It 
would have delighted the heart of Vitruvius—the great architect of so-called “ Pagan 
Rome ”t— to have heard this language from those ofiiciating at his altars. His numerous 
writings on the Orientation of shrines and altars, and the proper Easterly position of 
those who sacrifice ahd pray at these, is deserving of more attention, now that people 
are reverting to the old Faiths. The new shrines and ornation of the old ones, in the case 
of many British Protestant, not to say Roman Catholic churches, would certainly 
have pleased Vitruvius and the warmest votaries of Solar symbolism. 

I lately inspected such an one in a very fashionable but staid and orthodox water¬ 
ing-place in the south of England, which surpassed in its Sabean ornation all I have 
ever seen in the East combined in one building. Every nook and comer was 
literally crammed with the most allegorical symbolism possible, and this in the 
eastern and western windows became perfectly grand and gorgeous, and closely 
touching on matters Phallic. The whole of the chancel was replete with solar em¬ 
blems of every hue and character. Over the centre of the altar or ark was a most 
resplendent Sun, fi:om which streamed in expanding radii bright lines of light cul¬ 
minating in great circles representing the apostles or rather Solar signs, for there was 
little disguise here. Suns and planets, and astronomical signs were abundant; and the 
old Tree-faith, or Soma of Bactria and India, was represented in the Life-bearing Vine, 
emanating as from a great circle, and distributing itself luxuriantly over all “the twelve 
eigns,” in accordance with the old Eastern idea: “ unless ye abide in me and I in you, ye 
can have no light,” and therefore cannot be the true twelve signs. Solar and Lunar disks 
in gold and silver were numerous throughout this temple, but near the altar they were 

* Letter to London Timeg, ISth July 1876, with remarks on Mr Gladstone’s famous article in the 
Contemporarjf Btwm of same month. I did not notice any contradictions of the Dean’s assertions. 
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shown in, conjunction with and inside the Sun, emitting brilliant lays of gold, lie Iris- 
bow of Ms, Cupids, Angels vray like Venuses, Saturn and the other planets, could all be 
found in this Pantheon. One very grmd design was an Agnus Dd covered with Suns 
formed suspiciously into ^a pyramid over the lamb, and from this whole cone thore issued 
luminous darts, like those seen coming from Siva in Fig. 41, page 22. In a grandly 
ornate window, the vernal lamb appeared surrounded equally on every side mth orbs 
of light; and elsewhere he was shown carrying Solar staves with the cross and orb, in 
designs which would be highly approved by all Hindoos, and indeed all Asia. 

Truly indeed we abide in Sol and he in us, and from our cradle to our grave j for 
every good Christian, say some, should be buried with his feet towards the Bast, ^this 
eyes, when he awakes, may at once see the rising God. Christ, as a Jew, was thus 
buried; so at least did Gregory vigorously afrum, and this, Bede tries to prove from 
the position of the angels in the tomb. When we pray standing, says St Austin, we 
must turn our faces to the East, because from thence the day springs, but those who come 
to baptism must first turn towards the west to renounce the devil, and after this to 
the East to make their covenant with Christ; * for even as “ the lightning cometh out 
of the east and shineth unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be ... 
He ascended up eastward from Mount Olivet, St Damascen assures us . . . and his 
disciples worship him that way.” It is clear, then, that though historians assert the 
actual life of Christ cannot be vouched for by them, he has nevertheless become a 
real and living focus, round which a great mass of solar myths have gathered and been 
absorbed ; these in days of greater purity and enlightenment have produced a spiritu¬ 
ality of life and faith unknown to Western Asia in any previous times. Thousands of 
years before the Christian era, the sons and daughters of Atika were buried just as the 
Church here prescribed for her children,* and so also Easterns and Jews; all men turned 
to the east in reading and pra 3 dng, so that in this respect, also, there is not hing new. 

Christ, like Serapis, was bom at “cock-crow,” when angels sang the first 
Christmas carol to the poor shepherds in the fields of Beth-lehem, and all the heavenly 
host (the stars) were present, and then flew abroad to declare the good tidings; 
for at this hour all evil spirits of the night do fly away.”* 

It is a most interesting part of the study of Ancient Faiths, to trace their rise and 
fall, but one of the most difficult; for they are ever rising and ever felling, ever on the 
move, and never entirely separate from each other. They do not spring up or 
grow miraculously, but ceaselessly and unobservedly through centuries, till of great 
strength and stature, when they emerge as it were on the horizon of short-sighted man— 
things of power, and led by bold spirits; the growth is but that of ideas and doctrines 
which have then required a mouth-piece. The leader but welds into a concrete form 
the shadowy ideas of his age now pressing for practical expression; and such was 
the fupction of all prophets from Zoroaster to Luther. 

^ Brand’s AiUs. Ed. 1810, pp. 44-46. * Diog. Laert. VU, Solon, eta 

* Brand, p. 63. 
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Tb£) of tracing the growth of the earliest streams, as from Tree to Serpent, and 
to Hre and Sun, is infinitely greater than in the case of book-faitKs. So imper- 
c^tibfy arose the Serpent on pure phallic faiths, Fire on these, and Sun on all, and so 
intimate)^ did all blend with one another, that even in the ages of true history it was often 
impossible to descry the exact God alluded to; as for instance when Apollo was men¬ 
tioned, to know whether the Sun or Python was meant; though the Serpent reached into 
ages Infinitely darker and more remote than those in which we find men worshipping the 
Solar orb, or the glories of the heavenly host Sol and Serpents were found in the 
same temples from Greece to Mexico, and all over India and China. Both claimed 
such names as Apollo-Pythius, the Sun-Stone, Serpent-Stone, the Mudros, the 
Hdw^abdus, Baittdos, Beik-el (dwelling-place of the Creator), the Apollyon of 
Christianity, and the Abadie of earlier days. The Sun was the oracle, yet the Serpent 
spoke and was the mouth-piece, as we see in Pi-On, Phebus or P’Obus, the Pyramid 
(Koptic, Pi-ra-men) his ray, and Ob-el the obelisk. Pure Lingam, pure Serpent, or pure 
Solar worship, can scarcely be found. The Lingam, like the Serpent, is “ the oracle,” 
“ speaker,” or, as we read in Sankoniathon, “ Animated Stone,” the worship of which 
“ Ouranus introduced ; ” by which the old writer meant that all Palla-dia or Lingams 
fell from heaven. These “ Animated Stones,” then, spoke long before Serpents; and 
we know no names of Sol as a god, which are not connected with Bethel and Ops, 
Lingam, Serpent, and Fire. In Egypt P’ebus, Oph-el or Elios married Ops, from which 
sprang, say some writers, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Orus, and Athor.^ No city had a temple 
to one and not the other ; but so strong at last did Sol rise, that it became as rare to 
find a pure serpent temple in Egypt or in Greece, as one to Brahma in India, or to the 
Lingam without a serpent near it. Jacob and his people worshipped the pure Bethel; 
but the God of Moses spoke to him in a “ Serpent-Rod ” and a “ Burning Tree; ” and 
then the religion became complicated with an ark and golden cone, then two holy stones 
which fell from heaven or Jhavh, for which were substituted two earthly ones with 
written laws.* The leaders however, also set up a Nissi or “ Standard ” on an altar, 
as well as a serpent on a pole, and Fire upon an Ark ; so that here we find a very 
gradual growth and close intermixture of faiths ; and the same seems true of aU races. 

The circular solar temples of our ancestors with their monolithic Serpent Avenues 
are, I think, not inaptly called Dr(xcontia; whether this be derived, as the Rev. J. 
B. Deane thinks, from the Hebrew Derech-On, the Avemie of On; or, as Bryant perhaps 
more correctly says, from Trachon or Tar-chon, the Tors or towers which Phenicians 
usually erected on mounds and promontories, and at each extremity of their temples. 
The more ancient worship in existence before these Kelts or Kymri erected such shrines 
as Avebury, is very apparent from the following remark of the Rev. Mr Deane, who does 
not at all write ^m my point of view: “ An aggregate of Baituli formed the first 
temples which were erected, and these were generally built in the figures of the hiero- 

* We see Ops in conjunction with Aith in Athiops. 

* It would seem from Deut. xxviii 2 that the Jews only wrote on plaster laid over stonM, not 
knowing the art of Engraving. 
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grams of their respective gods. Thus the worshippers of the Sun arranged their Baituli 
in a arch to represent the Suns disk . . . and the votaries of the Sebpbnt formed thieixs 
into a Serpentine figure.” The italics and capitals are the Reverend gentleman’s, and he 
adduces the case of “ the ophite temple described by Ovid as passed by Medea in her 
flight from Atika to Kolkis— Factaque de Saxo longi Simulacea Deaconis.”* 

Let us here look for a little at the sun under his vernal form of Apollo, at^Latona 
his mother, his sister Diana, and that “ Me of the Blessed,” Delos, which Pliny called 
Pur-polis, when Fire was first ignited by great Jove’s unlawful amours. KaUimakus 
thus addresses the great “ God of day ” in a prayerful and pious spirit, about the time 
Jews were composing and singing some of their Psalms;— 


Hail Saturn’s son, dread sovereign of the skies, 
Supreme disposer of all earthly joys ; 

What man his numbers to thy gifts could raise— 
What man has sung or ere shall sing thy 
praise 1 

The bard is yet, and still shall be unborn, 

Who can a Jove with worthy strains adorn : 


Hail, father !—though above all praises here-- 
Grant wealth and virtue to thy servant’s prayer; 
Wealth without virtue but enhances shame, 

And virtue without wealth becomes a name: 
Send wealth, send virtue, then ; for joined they 
prove 

The bliss of mortals, and the gift of Jove.” ^ 


Apollo is usually represented as a handsome youth with flowing golden locks, 
very little hair on the face, and perhaps rather effeminate. All Solar and Light-Gods 
have golden hair and golden shrines. Apollo has often a bow and arrows in one hand, 
and the Graces in the other. In highest heaven he is Sol, on earth sometimes Pater, 
and in Hades—^to which like Christ he descended—he was known as Apollo. He is 
the soul of music and harmony, therefore carries a harp and shield, the latter represent¬ 
ing the earth, on which he plays with his darting,rays; under his feet are grass¬ 
hoppers, which by his warmth first ripen into life, and he himself is the snow-white 
Swan of spotless purity, symbolic of him who has dissipated earth’s snowy mantle; and 
yet also the Crow, and the Raven, the aij?, orh, or Evening of the Hebrew, because in¬ 
dications of Sol’s coming and going. He was fire “ from everlasting to everlasting,” 
and must “ fill all the earth,” or woe to mankind I The undying fire on the Jewish 
Ark and every Greek and Roman household, typified him; as the Greek poet sang:— 


“ To thee eternal fires incessant rise, 

And on thy shrine the living coal ne’er dies.” 


The Cock, as his harbinger, is usually seen sitting beside him; and horns, or hams as 
the Greeks call them, radiate from his forehead, symbolising fertile force whether as the 
Karnean God himself, or the horned 10 of the the darting diadem. 

^^Like Maya’s (Mary’s) Son ho stood; 

On his soft cheeks no tender down hath sprung, 

A God, for ever fidr, for ever young. 


Though to thy merits various names belong, 

Yet none like bright Karnean glads my song.” 

^ ’‘And likenesses of a long dragon made of from its Cuthite or Aaborigines. HoL 
stone.” Serp. Worship^ p. 364. Kolkis Cutaia^ p. 137. ^ Dodd’i^ 
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We i86e tJi^idevelopmeiit of this E^amean idea in the horns given in som§ statuary and 
piolmes to-lioses and the irradiations shown by Christians, issuing from their most holy 
penson^ges as well as from the “ Sacred heart ” and many another ghostly thing. 
Figure 68 page 185 shows Diana’s and other queenly diadems^, and the phalHc ideas 
symbolised in crowns, comets, and such emblems of a great prince or chief. Th^e were 
all int^ded to show mighty men, and great manliness ; the Kingly or Ducal emblem 
is very like a lAnga-in-Argha or Sri-linga. 

Apollo was the panalcea for every ill; he was medicine, health, the “All-heal” 
as llie Druids called their mistletoe, because a symbol of Sol’s birth at Christmas-tide. 
They spelt it, we are told, A’l-hael, and meant “ health,” siithp or Saviour, as where 
Kallimakus says of Apollo :— 


“ Where’er the genial panakea falls, 

Health crowns the state, and safety guards the walls.” 

Indeed, no unbiased reader can fail to see many startling coincidences between 
the stories told of Apollo and of Christ. From Kallimakus we learn that the 
‘‘ Good Shepherd ” idea came from this Soter, who was the first Saviour known to 
man in Europe as coming down from heaven to feed his flocks, and lead them by 
still waters,” and this some three hundred years before Christianity thus spoke. 

“ His flocks Apollo by Amphrysus led, On which Apollo shines with fruitful love, 


Our pastures to enrich, and flocks to bless. The God himself the strong foundation lays 

And fertile, flocks, and pastures needs must prove On which their walls successful buildera raise. 

By this the poet seems to intimate that many will build on this foundation, and that 
those who do so will not be unsuccessful. It was Apollo who was to ‘‘ sit at the right 
hand ” Aa 3fg/o; rjffai) of Jove, and to have all power from on high which Kal¬ 
limakus translates as an old old story even in his day. He was the true lightand 
in the Jewish idea bf the seasons as pourtrayed in their cherubim (such as the beautiful 
one which I give on next page from Calmet's Bible Dictionary), we see a perfectly similar 
idea to that which Orpheus gives us, though there we have a dog conjoined with the 
bull, and the lion. I shall have more to say hereafter as to this very graphic solar 
picture of “ the Seasons ” ; meantime I wish my readers to bear it in mind along with 
the other cherubim form ‘given at page 169 ante, in connection with the picture¬ 
painting which abounds from Isaiah to Revelation. There is much meaning in the wings 
up and the wings down, the sweet placid face of the fertilizing God of Day—nude to 
below the waist; in the curious fringing of the wings made to form a yoni-centre, whilst 
the whole picture represents the Yoni radiating fire as from a centre of fertility—an idea 
very common in this Solo-phallic lore. The eye-like dottings all over the feathers are 
also Yonis, such as we see on all the garments of Indra. 

Ancient writers insist much, not only on Apollo sitting at the right hand of Jove, 
but on his being the Saviour of mankind. Kallimakus says : 

** Thee thy blessed mother bore and pleased assigned 
The willing Saviour of distressed mankind.” 


' Eyrtm to Apollo, p. 120. 



Fig. 179.— TEB JEWISH CHERUBIM FROM CALMRT, THE SSABOUS; FERTILITT ; ALL OROAMS. 

sons from death, and did really disarm his father of his vengeance and the wrath due 
to their offences ... he was exiled from heaven, deprived for a time of the privileges 
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pf liW and became a stranger and a sojourner, and yet a shepherd here upon 

earj^, . . t he procured for Adam that he should escape death, and be delivered from 
it by the death of another, ... He himself condescended to become his substitute.” ^ 
This iJlea seems to have been present in the minds of the Hebrew writers of Pa Ixxx. 
1; Isa. jcL 11, xlix. 10; Ezek. xxxiv. 13, and Jo. x. 1-16, &c. 

Not even the Persian Conqueror Dates presumed to put out Apollo’s fires; he 
destroyed most Grecian shrines, but those of Apollo and Diana in Delos he religiously 
respected, evidently looking upon them as those of Mithras—^the trvi or “ everlast¬ 

ing fire.” Mr Hanway tells us that on his visiting Bako, the original and most sacred 
spot of the Persian Giberrs, that he found the devotees like Indian Saniydses, “ naked, 
and with certain of their limbs fixed for ever in one position;” having saffron on their 
foreheads, and greatly venerating the red cow, which we know Egyptians, and after 
them, Jews did. The Bakoo fire is in a rocky country, ten miles N.E. by E. of Boko, 
where are many little stone temples, but only in one does a soft blue flame issue from the 
earth. It is caught up by a hollow bamboo, and there bums about three feet above the 
altar. Here reside some forty or fifty poor devotees, praying for themselves and a lost 
world. Of course, they are Sivaites of a kind. Apollo is said to have killed the Kuk- 
lops who furnished his father with thunder-bolts, another proof that this race was pro¬ 
bably all-powerful before Jove’s day, and that Apollo-worship tried to efface the older 
faith, of which this very Sivaik, one-eyed people were the strenuous and oldest supporters. 

Diana, the Sister of Apollo, was the tallest and handsomest of the goddesses. She 
too was “ever young,” and from her bow was always emitting darts on men and ani¬ 
mals, yet ever healing and removing the pains and ills of life. She was the Moon which 
continually puts forth precious things, as the Jews so well knew,^ and “ the guardian of 
mountains and grovesher car was drawn by two stags, denoting swiftness and 
longevity, as that of Ceres was by serpents, or Passion, Kubele’s by lions, and Venus’ 
junctis oloribus. Diana was the Tr^ormis and the Tergemina ; in Heaven Luna, 
on Earth Diana, and in Hades Hekate or Proserpine. Hesiod pictures her somewhat 
like the Jewish Cherubim, but with the head of a horse on one side, and a dog on the 
other, herself the centre as a man! This must never surprise us however, there being 
a Lunus as well as a Luna. The dog usually betokens salaciousness, and the Hippos 
fertile power. Some ascribe to Diana the form of a young bull, dog, and lion,® and 
put a mule in her chariot, because it is barren, to signify that she can only shine by' 
the light of the Sun. She is often Phoibe or Phebe, from her Lord Phebus, and as 
Hebe she represents coming puberty,* and the first early grass of spring. Soma, we 
must remember, was worshipped in Eastern as well as western Asia, under both sexes ; 
but in Europe, those who served Lunus were considered the superior race. Men 
worshipping Luna had to appear in women’s clothes, and vtC6 vcvsa,^ Diana, like 

^ Hymn to Apcflo, page 37. * Pubes vel Hebe, primam capillum pudendomm 

* Deut. wtxiii 14. «aepe signifioat 

» Tooke’s Pemihem, p. 212. “ Hymn to Defos, Dodd’s tram, p. 97. 
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Heimes, also presided over the Streets as Trivia, for whom suppers were laid out in 
Athrais, on the evenings of new moon, for the poor of the citjr. She wm Lucina and 
Ops, and assisted her mother Latona at the birth of Apollo. She came to all who 
called upon her seven times, thus showing herself to be presider over the week, and 
goddess of days, which her name Dia embraced; for in Keltic the word sig¬ 
nifies both “Day” and “God."* At Ag-batana (Ek-batana), the city of the seven 
tiers, crowned with her temple, she is called Anais, Aena, Anaitis and Aphro¬ 
dite.* Delos, Pur-polis, and the sacred Isle of Asteria teem with stories regarding 
her. On the latter, its people said, the Sun first shone, and round it his fire ever 
raged. Delos was the Aster or Star of the god, “ the deep abyssand Latona was 
Matter, Maut, or Moder, “ without form and void ”—the Lot, Leto, Letho, or hidden 
thing, that darkness which was over “ the face of the deep ”—^for here struggling 
light strove to come forth from the darkness in the manner which the writer of the 
twelfth chapter of Eevelation must have had in his mind, and learned from Greek 
story, if he had not read Kallimakus. 

‘‘ Astrea called ; for that the Thunderer arms, 

Eluding like a star thou shot’sfc from heav n 
Down to tJhe deep abyss ; and such thy name 
Till bright Latona dignified thy cliffs.”^ 

Holwell tells us that Lot, is the gum, myrrh, because its virtues lie hidden till it 
meets water, and that on this account the ancients called Latona “ the hidden one,” “for 
the sun and moon were fetched away out of their diffusion through the watery chaos 
in which they had before lain hid the signification of which is given in Latin, 
to the effect that Jupiter was at first held to be ethereal heat which was resisted and 
obstructed by dense dark air (Juno), but which at last “ by means of mysterious or 
liidden ways (^efo-ways) he contrived to overcome, and through the agency of Ash, 
Esh, or Vesta, and Delos—the fires of sexual love, he produced the Sun and Moon, 
Apollo and Diana. Heaven’s clouds and Skies often signify the Strugglers, D'pntt', 
Shechakim, for cloud and light are thought to struggle with each other. 

All nations associate horses with the Sun, for he is the swift orb “ which hasteneth 
to run his course.” Hence, the worship of the horse has always been closely allied to 
Sun-worship. Horses’ heads and a chariot yoked with fiery steeds usually represent 
him. In Hindooism we are told he is the father of the Aswini-Koomara, or children 
of the horse—the twins on the zodiac. The Queen of Heaven in the form of the great 
Goddess Parvati, having to flee from his fierceness, disguised herself as a mare; but 
she was no more successful than 10 when she turned herself into a heifer. Phebus 
impregnated the mare, producing the all-important deities—the Aswini. I have already 
considered the subject of Begasus—the winged horse of the Sun—and the Pi-galians 
or Phigalians, in my investigation as to the radical Pi, which readers should bear in 
mind. Hippa (a mare) appears to have been a term applied at times both to the Sun and 

> The Druids. Eev. R. Smiddy, p. 14. ® Hymn to Delos, p. 111. 

* Smith’s G. and It. Geo., p. 800. * Holwell’s Origintds, p. 125. 
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to Apollo; Ti||^hOTe masculine, the Sun was Hippos, and as the winged Serpent-horse, he was 
and hie priests Hippeis. Sometimes Dionysus was looked upon as the 
horse of the Sun, whilst the female energy of nature was pictured as Demeter or Ceres, 
issuing from a cave in the olive mount of Arkadia, as I here 
show her, with a dolphin in one hand and dove in the other. 

She is clothed down to her ankles, and has a horse’s head; 
and for ages was so worshipped by the Pi-galians together 
with serpent forms. The symbols in her hand may mean 
creation as Air and Water—Poseidon and Juno. 

All people seem to have considered the horse as 
sacred to the Sun, and a fit sacrifice to him. Hindoo sacred 
books are full of this worship, which extended once 
all over Europe as well as Asia, Christian ecclesiastical _ 

councils strictly forbad the eating of horses, especially when Flg.180.— niPPA OF ARKADIA. IN THE DELTA 

*1 1 T 1 OB door OF UFK, HOLDING DOLPHIN AKD 

some Jveits in 7 00 a.c. sinned, or snowed carelessness dovb-fertilitv and love. 
in this respect; church mandates gave as a reason, that horseflesh was abhorrent to, 
and never eaten by, the pious Christians in the East. White horses, like white bulls, 
were specially sacred to Helios. Romans offered a horse to Mars, as the Greeks did 



to Poseidon, throwing the animal into a well, fully caparisoned; that is, consigned him 
to his Ark, which the well ever is of a.11 male gods. Horses, like bulls and phalli, are 
frequently seen with bells round their necks, and I have noted samples of such in the 
sculptures of Nismes, and the much-revered Christian bell of St Fillan. I incline to 
think that the quaint Nismes object is the Ilippo-campm of Keltic mythology, 
which Col. F. Leslie describes as a small animal abundant in the Mediterranean and 
Gulf Stream, with the head of a horse and the tail of a caterpilleir—none the less on 
this account a valuable symbol to the imaginative votaries of this faith. Old British 
and Gallic coins show us the Sun figuring as the horse with crescent and stars. 

The numerous stories we possess of Mithras and his cave, of his dwelling in one, and 
coming forth as the emblem of fertility—^a beaming, joyous, and sovereign lord, become 
clearer to us, when we see, as here, that this cave is Demeter, the abode of doves 
and dolphins. Even Zoroaster—whom the learned, orthodox, and pious Dr Cudworth ’ 
says “ acknowledged only one great God ”—worshipped Mithras “ in a consecrated 
orbicular cave, which was kept adorned with flowers and watered by fountains,”—man’s 
first church 1 and melancholy to think, only a Kaha, Kihla, or “the ark of generation.” 
It is this he knelt before, as do Islamis to this day, and asked that the “One Great God” 
would be propitious, and grant him and his progeny, pleasure, and length of days in “this 
wicked world.” “ All things,” says Dr C., “are the offspring of Fire, and so the Sun 
was^held as the most likely image of the Great Creator,” both by Zoroaster and 
Orpheus; but others “confounded him with Ourania and Pan-demon,” who were 


‘ Intellectual System, I. 471 (written two hundred years ago), citmg Eubulus. 
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also worshipped in eaves, and justly so, though the’Doctor could not see why. His 
commentator, Dr Mosheim, teUs us that various images, such as adorned these caves 
of MithrM and Demeter, have been found in caves near Zurich; so that in Central 
Europe we had this worship with all its horrors in the way of human sacrifice, for 
these had not ceased in Europe up to the third century a.o. We have full details 
of a human sacrifice to Mithras in Gaul during the reign of Commodus or 190 a.c. 

Mithras, like Nimrod, Bacchus, and all “ great hunters ” (for Bacchus was Zag- 
reus the hunter, and Nehrodes or Nimrod *), was a fierce hunting chief. He is often 
seen riding on the hack of a bull with serpents and fierce dogs, and many writers tell 
us that the symbolism included the horns (Luna), by which he guided the courser 
and replenished the world. Mithras was a Triune God—^perhaps one among the first 
of man’s numerous Trinities. Cudworth and Mosheim both acknowledge the Mithraik 
Trinity, though the latter winces much at such an idea existing at least three thou¬ 
sand years before the Christian one was elaborated. There were three great chiefs, he says 
—^Mithras, Orimanius, and Oromasdes—who were all deified long before Zoroaster’s days. 
Mithras, he adds, was ordered then to be worshipped as the god, and the other two 
only as inferior gods of good and evil; but the “ evil ” was probably an after-thought, 
for gods in time became devils in the imaginations of those who would not worship 
them, which led Zoroastrians to call the Hindoo Devas, devils, as indeed we do, 
although the very essence of the word is God, as in De, Dia, Deus, &c. It is not to 
be doubted that learned Mithraists fought over such priestly quibbles as Homousia 
and Homoi-ousia, consubstantiality, equality, personality, &c., some thirty centuries 
before Christians began to do so. 

In the opposition which seemed to exist between Kyklopians or Kooths, and Apol- 
lonites or Jovites ; and in the fact of our own Kelts driving out the Koothites, we see, as 
was to be expected, a race striving after Solar faiths, and exhibiting their piety in 
circular stone structures, rude to be sure—^not being builders like their predecessors, but 
yet unmistakably Solar, in Crom-lecAs Croum-ors, Kams, Kahirs, Ligs,* and circular 
mounds. Serpents and Sun-stones, as I show in Plate VII., and! some others. 
These shrines, tombs, urns, or whatever they be, gave ample scope also for the exercise 
of the symbolism and fancies of the older faith; a matter which the priests of a new 
religion never neglect. Mr Keane shows us that though Phallic faith (about 1200 B.c. as 
gross in Ireland as in Asia) was interdicted by the Cromlech-builders, they retained its 
symbolism, and gladly accepted the names and great deeds of PhaUie heroes as their 
own, getting these readily from servile bards and fulsome flatterers, false to their own 
old faith and lineage. Though many forms were put down, yet, as we should expect, 
no Kelts would destroy the Sumgtone, or Mvdhir, as they called it—a word in which 
we seem to trace the Persian *Mithr<xs, under its Keltic prommeiation ; and if so, then 
also the Mudros —a Greek name for the Phenician sacred Bethel-stone. 

* Tooke’s PamJheon. We shall hereafter see that “ Hunting ” meant pursuit of Sex. 

’ Keane’s Towers emd Tenv^ of Irdand, p. 305. 
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I giv4 here a drawing of the Phenician and Irish Lingams, with that of a Phallic 
Mexican which Stephens shows us in his Yuhaian (i. 135). Y\xq Innis-Murray 
Stone, is fully treated of in Groses Antiquities, and by Vallency and Keanp in their 
works on Ireland. Its name—is sometimes translated “Sun-ray;”* it was clearly 
a Fid-Nmmd, or Lingam, for 
the inside of a Tower or 
Temple, of which more anon. 

Mr Stephens tells us that the 
Yukatan shrines had also Phal- 
lic-Kke emblems within them, | 
and as this form of Temple is 
whatwe meet withdaUyinIn- i' 
dia, so wefindthattheMexican 




Fig. 182.-THB MtIl>B08. Fig. 188.— IXNI8-MDKRAI STONB. 
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depicted his whole shrine like its most precious treasure, as men have everywhere done. 

The Hebrew was in the Koothitc phase when he worshipped Bethels with 
Jacob; the Eod, Ark, and Serpent with Moses; Baal Phcgor with Joshua; but in the 
Keltic phase, when he built his oriented shrine on a mount over a cave, even though he 
put a stone in it. Yet the Syrians had fallen back to nearly a pure phallic faith when 
they erected, as we arc told, in their holy City—^^Hieropolis, a temple with a tower 
or Priap on it, and set thereon a man for seven days twice a year—perfectly nude, if 
some traditions and many drawings be correct.* This column, it is true, was called 
“a Sun-tower,” and dedicated to Astarte the moon ; but some figures we have of it, 
or similar columns, speak more truly as to the faiths than most priests and writers; 
indeed we cannot be too careful in accepting what priests afterwards wrote of their 
faiths, for these are ever on the move forward, and towards that which is better; so 
they naturally and with the most charitable, if not truthful of motives, gloss over, or hide 
superstitions and impurities. It is our task, however, to unmask such, in order to 
arrive at the roots of the faith, and the original nature of the God who may have been 
thus fancifully decked out. It is of infinitely greater importance to fathom the early 
secrets which gave us our Joves, Jehovahs, Maries, and Astartes, than to try to solve the 
metamorphoses they passed through, or after-incrustations which adhered to them, and 
are related in crudely got up “histories.” There is more to be learned by the study of the 
origin of that black Helio-ga-belus, before which a Koman Emperor bowed only foxui»en 
hundred years ago, than by doctrines and dogmas concerning Jewish sayings and doings 
though four hundred years previous to this, or the theological disputes regarding virgins 
and ornate altars. Though the exponents of these mysteries laugh at the Emperor’s 
superstition, yet philosophers, archeologists, and good, critics, have for some time seen 
that the problems of ancient faiths are more interesting, and fraught with more important 
results than miraculous tales. I have elsewhere dwelt on the early so-caUed “wars of 

* Keane traces it to Mohk, the fierce form of the Sun to whom Jews offered up their children. 

* Lucian, O’Brien, and Keane, but see Dr Inman’s Am. Faiths. II., PI. V. 16. 
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the Gods and Titans,” being the contentions of Solars and Lunara, or Lingaites and 
Yonites, but must add a few words here. 

Titana were places famed for Solar worship, and were usually elevated and rounded 
Glympi or Ompbi. Biyant derives Titans from a woman’s breast, saying they meant 
“Mounds of Light,” in connection with Ana or Ana-heta (perhaps Ana-teta) the mother 
goddess; but tj'tj, Tit is the black Nile mud, which being the fertile breast of Isis, 
*‘the Delta,” is quite reconcilable with Bryant. The giants of Babel, it is said, were the 
descendants of those Titans who fought with Astarte and Belus against Jupiter and Kro- 
nus. From India we have very similar tales in connection with the wars of the Sooras 
and Asooras—one of the earliest events after the Aryans began to settle in India and for¬ 
sake a nomad life. The Kooroos are the Solar or Lingam-worshippers, and the Pandoos 
the Lunar, or worshippers of Venus, Parvati, and the Saktis of all Gods. Stdn-Eswdr or 
the ‘‘Standing-place of Siva”—where the race first settled, and which was probably for cen¬ 
turies the head-quarters of their faith, had a very sacred Sivaik shrine, which was to Solar 
Aryans and ancient Brahmanism what Ceylon is to Boodhism—its Paradise. Tradi¬ 
tion says that Raja Dilipa, a descendant of Kooroo, built the fort of Stan-Eswar, 
near the holy lake, where Kooroo became an ascetic, a century and a half before Pandoos 
were heard of. The ancient names of the lake were, 1st, Brahma Sar, and 2d, 
Rama-hrad, which seems chronologically correct as to the faiths; the first being 
the Phallic Brahma, and the second the Solar Rama, who was clearly Parasoo-Ram of 
the sixth Avatar, who here slaughtered the early Phallic or Brahma-worshipping 
Kshatryas. 

General Cunningham points out that the lake is mentioned in the Rig-veda as the 
spot where Indra found the Horse-head of the Dadicha which the Aswins had created, 
and which was at one time the terror of the Asyooras or Zoroastrians. We may from this 
perhaps understand, that Horse-worshipping and Phallic or Aboriginal tribes, made war 
with Tatar Skythians or Zoroastrians and aboriginal Panjabis. Here Indra the Sun- 
God conquered, “ slaying his thousands ” of Vritras with the bones of a horse’s head, 
a tale which, reaching Babylon as it certainly would, may have furnished Ezra with 
materials for Samson’s exploit with the jaw-bone of an ass 1 

Indra’s war must have taken place about a score of centuries B.c., yet the field of 
bones was seen by Hwen Tsang, in the seventh century a.c., for he says the bones “were of 
very large size!” So are pilgrims deceived, or they and their transcribers deceive us. 
Five miles S.S.E, of Holy Stan-Eswar, is a celebrated temple to Soorya on a mound 
round which clusters a village of Gaur Brahmans called Amin. Here fair Aditi seated 
herself, longing for a son, which “ here accordingly she obtained, giving birth to the 
Sun," ^ Mithras ; of course tlje child issued from a cave, koond, or well, and in this all 
who wish for sons must piously bathe on Sun’s day. The story seems to say that horse 
and fetish-worshippers here gradually sprang into full vigour as Solarites. 'The holy 
* Aw. Geog. of India, I. 337, bj M.-Oea. A. Ouaningbam, Arcbeo. Sur. to Oov. of India. 
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livw Sooi^jusvati, ■which bounds the sacred lands on the west, gets its name from the 
Bun, aiid BO also the country near Mathoora (Madura), which gave birth to the gallant 
band Soora-Sena, who led the van of the Kooroo army. 

it niust be borne in mind that Aditya was the mother of "the Gods,” or the Adityas 
of whom Indra was chief; and that Kasyapa by the sister, Diti, had "Demons.” Thus: 

Kasyapa owrf Aditya had Kasyapa and Dili luid 

13 Adityw, or Sooras,^ or Solar races, of whom Daitjas or Asooras, i.e.. Demons or Titans—all 
Indra is chief. These were worshippers of the worshippere of Sakti, or the female energies in 

male energies, as Lingams, and of Siva and Parvati, Bavfini, and their incarnations, hence 

Krishna—hence Kooboos. Lunars. These are the Pandoos. 

Sun-worship is still the dominant faith of our little planet; only an infinitesimal 
portion of its inhabitants really disregard its rites and symbolism, and none its phases 
and fetes; whilst by far the greater part sincerely and elaborately worship the sun. 
Let us glance at the daily doings of hundreds of thousands, probably millions of 
Hindoos—many of them highly cultured men. The first actions of a pious Brahman in 
the morning are connected with “the Lord of day.” After ablution, he .sits down and 
prays, then touches various parts of his body with water, now and then sipping a little ; 
he then holds his breath in intense meditation, inhaling and exhaling with effort, 
and trying to spiritualize his mind; he washes again and again his mouth and nostrils, 
then rises and stands on one foot, resting the other against the ankle or heel, and prays 
towards the east, gazing intently before him and stretching forth his open hands in a 
hollow form, as if to embrace his God. He then takes the Argha, or a Yoni-shaped 
boat-vessel, Maya’s representative, like that on page 186, and "fills it with plenty,” viz., 
sesamum seed, flowers, barley, w^ater, and red sandal-wood, and placing it on his head, 
presents it to the sun, saying: " Thou art a manifestation of God, omnipresent, pro¬ 
duced, and producing everywhere.” The offering is then put away, and prayers are 
again solemnly offered up. Various similar ceremonies take place at evening and 
sometimes at noonday. The votaries of most faiths similarly worship their Gods. 

The sun is commonly the Eastern’s crowning ornament in all articles of worship. 


and especially of the Lingam; usually ■ 
it is united to the moon, see Plate 

X. 10 and page 207, where we also {f^// 

see the vehicle, or chirping "Love- / lilf 1 1 

bird of Venus”—the Kamali; for I B j 11^4 / | 

birds are often messengers of love / \w^j Bj \\ay >1 ^/J 

in all countries, and thousands of ]v^ 

stories are told of Venus’ Wag-tail, Y 

which border, however, on the inde- FiB.iw. 

, XI T j.T_ TWO 8U2f8 ON IKISn CttO88K8,’C0. LOUTH. THE 8XVA1K HAND ON TH* DISK 0» FBITILITT 

cent; I have sho-wn the idea in J?ig. 

98, page 226, in allusion to Coleman’s drawing of the bird on the Linga-in-Argha. 

One of the names of the sun, says Muller, quoting from the Veda-Savatar 


1 Evidently connected with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
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—that bible of the Sun, is the “ golden-handed,” Now, one of Zoroaster’s mmss, 
as before stated, is “the golden and silver-handed oneand the hand is one of £^^^’8 
most prominent signs, as a euphemism for th&Lingam, and these two Irish sculpthrings 
are excellent illustrations of what the ancients really m^t The hand is “the Fashioner 
or Former ”—the distinguishing feature of man, and therefore his Nidtattr-foa animal 
having any limb so perfect in all respects. It is the hammer of Vulcan or Tor, and 
thought to represent “ The Unknownif^Almighty and Incomprehensible one. Though 
the emblem of Brahma and the Trimoorty, it is more peculiarly that of Siva, and much 
used in the form of the “ red hand ” on the walls of his holiest shrines. This impression 
is always made with the living hand, previously dipped m red, or rubbed over with 
Vermillion and oil, as described in Stephens’ Yukatan, and by many other writers on 
ancient America 

I have elsewhere stated how carefully the Jews constructed their temple and its 
enclosure walls on Mount Moriah, so as to admit the rays of the morning and evening 
sun into the most hallowed portals, and that most Christians have been equally careful 
as to the orientation of their sanctuaries, and especially in the embellishments of their 
Eastern and Western windows. These they have always striven to enrich with every 
variety of coloxir, gold and ormolu, portraying stories of “His loving-kindness,” “tender 
mercies,” and “awful judgments;” so that the god’s rays may not only enter the shrine, 
bright with many hues, but may bo a means of elevating the thoughts of worshippers 
to some of his many mysteries; of warming their hearts with love, or filling them with 
fear and awe. Especially should his efiPulgence lighten up some mysterious scene above 
the sacrificial altar, or “ Holy Eucharistic Table ” in the Eastern recess, though the 
Navis LetoncB as of old lies hidden in dusky dimness, as becomes her name. 

All peoples have been careful in regard to their Eastern aspect. The “ atheistic 
Boodhist,” as half-informed preachers call him, ever sinks on his knees, when he turns 
to this Deity, or reverently stands with downcast face to try and contemplate the 
mysteries of the Incomprehensible, and make himself a wiser, humbler, and better man. 
The sacred volumes of the Maha-Vanso abound with matter in regard to the sun and 
orientation of shrines and holy objects. 

In the Vehai'S of Japan or Ceylon not only must the pulpit face the east, but the 
principal doorway too, and over it an opening must be left, through which at a par¬ 
ticular hour daily the sacred light may shine on the prophet’s figure, which must also 
invariably face due East. Boodha, like Christ, is said to have died with his face to 
the rising Sun-god, which is the position aU good Boodhists must assume. We 
therefore find all Nirvana statues, as well as Mahomedan graves, placed due north' 
and south; but the child of IsUm should die with his face to the “ Eaba ”—a great 
mistake of this hero-prophet, *but the old Phallic faith was too strong. Arabia could 
not forget its Maha-Deva and its Argha, nor Jews their Moriah and her cave. 

Though we have every reason to believe that Boodhists—“ the actual disciples of 
their Lord,” and men full of enterprise, genius, zeal and diligence—preached and con- 
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yextoS, all over Rashmeer, and that Asoka and some of his successors erected 

Topes, Chaityas and Viliars, all ^hout and around this valley, it is neverthe- 
leas sfeKiGBge that as yet we have only been able to discover, so far as I am aware, one 
Boodhh^ ruin of any importance—the Vihar of Jayendra (whose date is put do^ as 500 
A.O,), "Wlulst in this lovely valley we have the ma^ificent ruin of Martand—^a temple 
of the Sun which probably dates from the rise of Boodhism in India, although some 
insist that it was the work of King Arya of the fifth century A.a All local authorities 
and traditions concur in ascribing its dedication to Matan, or Martand, or Vivasvat 
—nanaas for the Sun; but Gen. Cunningham * thinks it is reared upon an ancient 
Sivadc temple, dedicated to Ran-esa or Eana-poora-Swami—names of Maha-Deva, of 
course the earliest god of the two, in the eyes of all rude peoples. Siva, however, was 
and is the Sun, viewed as the Fertilizer, with which Ran, Ram, Raya, Raja, &c., are 
all mixed up in idea and etymology. Eswara, Siva’s usual name, is “Holder” or “Lord 
of Love or Heatbut Ran-esa may be written Ran-Aditya or Lord of the Sun, so 
that the older temple below the present ruins of Mgitand was really also a temple to 
the Sun. We know of a powerful king in those parts, and a great Sivaite of the fifth 
century A.C., called R^naditya, and hence it is that Martand is put down as of this 
date, but the name is a common one. Lieut. Cole, in his drawings and descriptions of 
the'Martand Temples, says that there are niches there with male and female figures 
representing the Sun with its female energy or consort—“ the moon in conjunction 
as intellect or brightness,” terms which were constantly applied to Sophia as a good 
mother. Some writers, I may mention, who look upon A8)Tians as the most complete 
and persistent of Sun-worshippers, try to make out that they, or their missionaries, 
carried Solar worship into India, and even built Martand; but no one conversant with 
the history of the Shcmitic inhabitants of the valleys and water-sheds of “ the two old 
world rivers ” wiU maintain such for an instant. Asyria was by no means peculiarly 
pure in its Sun-faith, indeed, I should rather call it “pure ” in its Phallic faiths. Persia, 
in later days, was a purer Solar worshipper, but I suspect research will yet prove that 
India was both earlier and more mature than all these lands in 
its Sabeanism. 

We have a temple with an amphitheatre, somewhat similar 
to Martand, in “ Old Delhi,” the site being known as Toglook- 
abad, in front of which, it is said, stood a very celebrated stone 
column, no doubt that called FerozshoJis Lett, of which this is 
an outline sketch as it existed in 1797. The emperor clearly 
erected this building for it, or placed it thus to sanctify the 
building, for Mahomedans, like others, well know ^e health-giv- pig. » iat, oiim, 

ing properties of an Adam and Adama; the base and sides of 
this phallus may be more than mere accident or coincidence. If the Emperor did 
not understand his subject, probably the builders did, and the hit is as happy a one 

^ Anc. Geo, of India, 
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as that made by the Islam monarch of the Bosphorus when he erected the old Delphi 
Tripod in an oval pit—see pages 265, 266, ante. This LcU is a very handsome one, 
being thirty-seven feet in height, tapering slightly from a base ten feet four indies in 
circumference. It is cylindrical, polished, and with Pali inscriptions after the manner 
of all other Asoka iMs (250 B.C.), of which it is undoubtedly one, though probably a 
sacred Sun-Stone or Phallus long before his day. Mahomedans say they found it standing 
on the bank of the Jamna, opposite the site of the old Hindoo city which the Delhi (rf 
Ferozshah replaced, and that it used to be covered with gold, on which account it was 
(jailed the Minor Zorin, or “ column of gold.” Tamerlane has the credit of stripping 
its gold off in 1398, but I doubt if any monarch or army, especially one from the 
great Lingam-worshipping steppes of Tatary, would strip a “ Sun-stonethis was more 
likely to be done by some sacrilegious band of mere marauders. The Mogul Empire 
called it a Palla-dium of monarchy, and no doubt on this account it was placed by 
Ferozshah over his palace. As the palace was the only great building not levelled 
on this occasion, we may concladg this Phallic column saved it. My sketch gives no 
idea of the grandeur of the obelisk on its palace site, but this the reader will appreciate 
if he turns to the fine engraving of it given in M. Louis Rousselet’s handsome volume, 
'‘India and its Princes.”^ 

The Iron column of the Kootab is only twenty-two feet high, although it is 
twenty-two feet in the ground. It is shown in Fig. 150, p. 337, and belongs to the 
same religious idea, though the stone is likely to be the older of the two ; a worship¬ 
per of Vislmoo, King Deva (?), is said to have erected it. 

No doubt the early Hindoo kings of Debii summered in Kashmeer, and would 
of course erect their greatest and most beautiful temples, as all Easterns love to do, 
where nature is grandest. Alexander’s historians tell us of a temple of the Sun at 
Taxila which rendered that capital especially holy ; the very ancient city of Sravasti 
on the Rapti in North East Oud—so celebrated long before Boodha’s day, was said by ar¬ 
dent solar worshippers to have been founded by Soorya himself, before his Manifestation, 
or Avatar—Kama, had started his crusade. This would be far more than 2000 years 
B.C., for it would be anterior to the races who called themselves Solar and Lunar Aryans. 
Pure Solar worship and Sun-temples, I expect, are very rare in Asia, and have never 
been met with by me in India. The Sun-god is in most temples, and usually as a 
horse with seven heads, corresponding to the days of the week. Coleman, who wrote 
to this effect forty years ago, gives us a splendid drawing of Soorya as seen in the Viv- 
Eswara temple at Benares, and also an elaborate picture of him taken from llama’s 
temple in Eam-nagar.* 

We have a Heliopobs in India a^ well as in Egypt. On two islands of the great 
Ravi, near its confluence with the Chenab, stands the once mighty city of the Sun, 

* A magnificently got up work by Chapman and BWl on the ocx^aion of the Prince of Wales, 
going to India. Revised and Edited by Lt.-OoL Buckle. 

» Hindoo Myth., p. 128 and PI. XX lY. 
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whose golden statue of Miihra with its “Sun-Groves,” awoke long centuries ago 
the adanxation and amazement of Arab conquerors, who called it El-Modtan, which 
is tianalated in India as the Sun, or the “ Golden Temple," and Mitra- Vana, as refer¬ 
ring to its ** Sun-Groves" The ancient citadel of Mooltan, in the midst of which stood 
the temj^e, was about one and a quarter of a mile in circuit; but in the days of Auran- 
gazeb-—latter half of the seventeenth century, it disappeared, and on its foundations 
rose a Jama Mazjeed, or great Mosk, which was much more ephemeral, however, for 
the Seiks made it into a powder magazine and the British blew it up in 1849. 

General Cunningham gives us the following Solar names of Mooltan as at different 
times prevailing: Samba-Prah-la-da, Moola, Bhaga, Hansa, Kasya, and Adya, or 
Aditya, sometimes shortened to Adit, and even Ait, which is the Egyptian name for 
“heart,” “well,” and “sun.” These are seen in Aitwar, and Advtwdr,ih.e common Hin- 
dostani names for Sun-day. Bhaga is a name for “ God ” and Siva, who is Baga-vSn. 
Herodotus and Ptolemy called Mooltan Kaspatooros and Kaspeira, the latter saying 
that in the second century A..C., the Kaspeiriana jjiled from Kashmeer to Matoora. 
This Greek term refers to the oldest name of Mooltan, viz., Kasypoora. Only in 
the seventh century a.c., did the Arabian name Mooltan finally gain ground. Mool- 
st^a means the Sun's place, that is Heaven, or boundless space. Moola, which in Oor- 
doo and Tamil is a round or conical radish, has also the signification of “root,” “origin," 
and “ radius,” akin to the meaning of Vradhna, one of the solar names. {Anc. Geo. 234.) 

Kasyapa’s eldest son, the Daitya Hiranya Kasipoo, denied Vishnoo’s omnipre¬ 
sence when he manifested himself in the Avatar Nara-Sinha, or Man-lion, and tore 
him to pieces; his son succeeded him, and was an ardent worshipper of Vishnoo, and 
gave to Mooltan the name Palad-poori. Of course, the Mooltan temple was sacred 
to Vishnoo, who is the Sun in his mid-day vigour, and he is always seen displaying aloft 
in one of his hands the circle or diskus, with or without radii, denoting the Sun, his 
cycle, and universal dominion. So we find the Mooltan stoiy intimately mixed up with 
the worship of Vishnoo’s incarnation—Krishna, and latterly with that of Saniba, the 
son of the Apollo. Here, amidst “ the meadows of gold,” did Samba long and assidu¬ 
ously devote himself to the service of Mithra; and as a reward he was cured of his 
leprosy, when he presented a golden statue to the god, and erected the magnificent 
shrine of Adya-st§.na, where, says General Cunnmgham, “ the worship has continued 
down to the present day.” The city was also then called Sambapoora. Hwen Tsang 
menilons his seeing here “ a golden statue of the god most richly adorned, to which 
the kings of all parts of India sent offerings.” 

It was only the roof of this grand old shrine—then called Moola-Stana or " Place of 
the Sun,” that the British destroyed in 1849, w^hen firing upon the fortress. Up to the 
eecond century a.c., Mooltan, or rather Kasyapoora, was the principal city of the Pan¬ 
jab; and therefore we know that Kaspeirians, or PhaUo-Solar worshippers, ruled all north¬ 
west Tudia. from Kashmeer to the Jamoona, and had done so from the seventh century 
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A.C., when Axabiane considered it the greatest city in the East.. Alexander knew it as 
the strong capital of the Mcilli or Malhi, which his historians say had 50,000 able "tnlf 
defenders. It is clear that there were in this Solar kin gdom the usual B^ht and Leftr 
hand sects; for all the Bagers of Bikaneer, the Baiis of Jesahnere, and the Johiyas along 
the Indus south of Mooltan, were Lunars, whom Cunningham classes under the general 
term of Sabagrce. There is no doubt that here as elsewhere the faith of the people 
had been grossly Phallic, for we are told that Krishna destroyed or supplanted a dynasty 
called the Asoors, himself driving out king “Bana, the Asur" whose name (v^ Kal- 
diak) denotes that he was a Lingam-worshipper, although it may also refer to the 
Asooras of India 

In the. Kamayana, Eavana is told to worship “ the rising FiVowaf—the radiant 
Sun adored by the gods and Asooras, the lord of the world, possessing the .essence of 
all gods, being fiery, the produce of rays; by his beams he sustains the gods, the 
Asooras, and the worlds; is both Brahma and Vishnoo, Siva and Skanda, Prajapati, 
Indra Koovera, Kala (Time), Yama (Death), Soma, and “the Lord of Waters"-(Varoona). 
.... Manoo Vayoo, Agni, “ the breath of creatures the producer of light," 

Aditya, Savatri, Soorya moving in the sky; Pushan (one of Siva’s names), “ he of 
the golden seed, the maker of day,” &c.‘ 

In aU the stories of the Solar and Lunar Aryan races of India, we find them, 
though good Sabeans, also worshipping the grosser forms of male and female energies, it 
being explained that the heavenly orbs were in themselves thought to represent or manifest 
these. All around Taxila—the first Aryan capital in and before the days of Manikyala’s 
Sun temples—there were poor but proud and powerful chieftains, who claimed solar 
lineage or Soordj-vansi, but southwards towards Mooltan the Lunar race would appear 
to have been more dominant. Mooltan at one time was evidently the solar capital of 
the royal family of Jalandara and Kdngra, and they say that the head of their house, 
Soosarma-Chandra, fought with Daryoodana against the five Pandoo brothers who were 
Soma Vansees. Of the Jalander chief it is related, that for a long time he resisted all the 
persuasions of Brahmanism, and had to be at last finally crushed out by Siva hiTnaelf, 
who “ called down the mountains (that is their tribes) upon him.” He was very 
austere and correct in life, which means that he, was a good moral man, true to his 
solar faith; the Brahmans had to overcome him by fraud. In falling —crushed by 
Siva’s mountains, flames sprang from him, which probably means that as many Sun- 
worshippers as were able escaped from Brahmanism. 'The ancient Gakars—^whom I 
show as occupying the Lower Panjab, and whose descendants axe now Mahomedans— 
were no doubt Lunar worshippers long before the Christian era, and probably erected the 
very ancient and lofty Sun-temple of Bal-Ndt, around which Gakars still congregate. 

This great shrine has naturally changed its name tb the Brahman sun-god, Siva> 
who is now worshipped here under the name of Gforak-Ndt, though ignorant Mahome- 

' Muir’s Smthrit Textt, IV. 406. 
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call |b Jogion-di-tihi —^tower 6r hill of the Jogis, i.e., Hindoo priests. This is 
nehiier clear nor correctt Plutarch relates of this celebrated shrine that when Porus 
was assembling his army here to oppose Alexander, “the royal elephant rushed up the 
hill samied to the Sun, and in human accents exclaimed: ‘ 0 great king, who art 
dracended from Ge-gasios, forbear aU opposition to Alexander, for 6e-gasios himself 
was also of the race of Jove; ’ ” ^ from which we are probably to understand that this 
Jove and Ge-gasios —possibly the same—was acknowledged by both generals as the 
Creator and the Sun. It is thought that Gegasgios was the Greek form of Yayati or 
Jajati. The name of the hill BU-Nat, as pronounced by the natives, is almost the 
Western Asian word Boral-at, “place of the sxm,” or Heliopolis. The hiU is very 
sacred, and historically and naturally a very remarkable one; it rises abruptly to up¬ 
wards of 2,500 feet above the plain, and 3,242 above the sea, thus towering over all 
the hUls and plains around, and showing its sacred summit at great distances to once 
revering peoples. Twice at intervals of 243-4 centuries (how much oftener we know 
not) it has stood, the calm and prominent spectator^ of vast warring multitudes con¬ 
tending for the empire of Northern India; and its slopes and ramifications have played 
no inconspicuous part in the award of victory. General Cunningham most thoroughly 
identifies the plain of “ Mong,” now called Chilianwdla, on the cast bank of the Jelum, 
as that where the great Macedonian, in 326 b.c., with 50,000 men—less than one-third 
of his opponent’s army (16,000 or so)—defeated Porus after a severe and tempestuous 
night’s march, including the crossing of the Jelum breast-deep. Here also Sir Hugh 
Gough won a battle over the Seiks under Shere Sing in January 1849, which, though 
not a very satisfactory one, was followed up next month at Goojerat, on the same plain 
but a little to the eastward, by a crushing victory, which created our Queen, Empress 
of India. 

To the east and south of Mooltan, where the followers of the Sun or Kasyapa ruled, 
we find, as we should expect, such prominent races as Bdl-sam-eers and Jdl-sam-eers, 
Bal-nats (Sun-gods), Bel-nats, Bal-mers, or Jal-mcra, or Jalores, with the still strong 
fortress of Jalore, once probably the capital of Goorjdra or Rajpootana; whilst further 
south we note that the principal port of the great Delta of the Indus was founded round 
the site of a temple—^no doubt of the sun—called Dipal, Di-Bal, or Dwi-Bal, probably 
from Dwipa, an island, ever a symbolical and holy object. In Jdl “a well or spring 
—we see the same peculiarity as in the west, where the well, eye, spring, and heart, 
all signify the sun, or one of his creative functions. 

Cunningham shows us that the celebrated port of Dwi-pal, a little to the east of 
Karachi, flourished up to the eighth century a.c., and was possibly destroyed by the same 
earth(][uake as that which swallowed up the great city of Brahmanabad, at the heafl of the 
Delta. Any movement here would in all probability spoil the navigation of the Dibali 
river, which then clearly took place. Hamilton sailed up as far as Lari-hander (mark the 

^ Anc. Gcog. of Jtw/'w*) 165. 
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name) in. 1699;^ but Bbin Batoola did go two centuries earliar, and gives us the im¬ 
portant information, that when he reached Lohiri—^the name he gives to the then diief 
oity—^he found "near to it stones in the shape of men and beasts innumerable, and was 
told that owing to the wickedness of the Di-bal people, God had transformed them, their 
beasts, their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones; ” by which we may undiasstand 
that the Di-balis worshipped stones in the shape of men, and trees and Lingams. 

Lingams are still very commonly in India mere natural seeds, or egg-shaped 
stones, stuck into an Argha, or yoni-shaped hollow in a rock, cleft, or artificially- 
formed circular space ; but these shrines are occasionally seen life-size, if I may say so, 
as where the people can dance in the Argha round a column, or even a rude artificial 
wooden figure; the Argha being an oval or circular clearing in a forest^ or among the 
sedges on a sluggish delta stream where fishermen congregate. Arab sailors, finding 
such shrines and objects numerous, would be very likely to write or speak as Ebin- 
Batoola did, and proceeding a little further east along this coast into Katch, we find 
some justification for their language, and facts confirmatory of the worship. 

The present town of Narainsir (probably from this name, sacred to Vishnoo as the 
sun) was Kotesdr or Kot-Eswdr, signifying, says General Cunningham, “ ten million 
Eswaras,” Lingam stones being found here in vast numbers. This was a most famous 
place of pilgrimage, and when Hwen Tsang visited it, he says he found “ in the middle of 
the city a famous temple of Siva.” The Greeks and Komans only knew this large peninsula 
—Katewdr —and the adjacent continent, by the name of “ Larice,” i.e., home of the 
Lares or Phallic-worshipping people ; and Hwen Tsang called all Balabi and apparently 
Soordsktra (both solar titles) by the name of Pe-lo-lo, or Northern Lara. By Ptolemy 
and many pre-Christian writers it was called Soorashtra, then Soorati, and San-royya ; 
but lost these purely solar titles in 319 a.c.,® when its king was called the Eaja of Ldt- 
eswdra or Lar-Eswara, who was father of a perfectly historical personage, King Karka. 
These kings probably ruled from Siva’s great capital, Som-Ndt or Patan Som-nat, 
where the god stands with Lima on his head. Thus we see the pendulum has here 
swung back from a Solo-Phallic to a Phallo-Solar faith ; and the organs of creation, 
rather than the source of fertility, have again become the principal cult of this coast. 

Let us look for a moment to the trans-Indus territories, or Beloochistan, as these 
are now called. This name strikes us at once as composed of Bel-ak-istan “ the 
place of the Sun-god,” who, by those denying him, would as usual be abhorred, 
and his region called “ the place of the fiend,” or Beloo; being, however, so near 
to Chusistan—the land of the Kooth, Cush, or Kuthite, the name may signify 
Bel-a-Kush-stan, “place of the Bel or Sun-worshipping Kuths.” The Greeks, 
in the fourth century B.C., .called the inhabitants of Bela—the south-east capi¬ 
tal,* and all along the coast— Arahii, Oritce, Hofitae or Ori, words intimately 

> Cunningham’s Anc. Oeog. of India, I. 301.' * Dnd., p. 317. 

® See my Map of India, Plate III., where I have shown all the places mentioned. 
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coiineete4|^^til» Solo-phallic culf, though this was possibly not in such an advanced 
state as ia India. Nevertheless vire must remember that B&la may have been so named 
by the Sun-worshippers whom Cyrus Hystaspes doubtless placed here to rule, when he 
oonqueted the country in the sixth century b.c. Nominally, at least, the land must 
have been subject to Persian rulers, or Iranians, for some twelve centuries, who would 
much sooner and more forcibly impress their Fire and Solar faiths on the conquered, 
than was the habit of Greek and Eoman rulers. Pure Phallic faith, like that of Apis, 
would not have been permitted by a dynasty whose distinguished scion slew the 
Egyptian Apis and threw the flesh to his Zoroastrian soldiers, which we are told 
Artaxerxes III., son of Memnon, did in 838, but for which, says tradition, he was in 
turn slain, his body flung to cats, and his bones made into knives. Fetish, Serpent, 
and Phallic worship of different kinds was no doubt then, as now, common in Beloo- 
and Fire in every household ; but from old names we learn that Solar faith 
must have dominated. Alexander halted at a city Ramhakia or Ram's hdgh (garden), 
and saw mud jets in a river which went by the name of “ Eam-Chander’s Wells,” a 
common Indian name at this day; and we know of caves dedicated to Kdli, under 
the name of Hingoolaj, or Hingoola-Devi—“ the Red Goddess.” There could be no 
Rama unconnected with Solar faith. All the principal objects of pilgrimage in the 
Aghor or Oritse Valley are connected with the history of Rama, and it was from Ram- 
bagh that he and Sita set out for the West. They were obliged to turn back after 
reaching Tonga-bhcra, apparently on account of the "Barbarian king” Hingoolaj, 
whom the Tibetan Tara-ndt calls a Rakshasa or Demon. 

General Cunningham truly remarks that it is highly improbable that such names 
with attendant pilgrimages could have been imposed on this coast after the decay of 
Hindooism, which confirms what I have advanced elsewhere as to Ramas solar 
faith having been widely propagated from the Ganges to the Nile, long before the 
earliest times of Ramayana story. The Persian Empire, and before it the kingdoms 
on the Tigris, would be points to which Indian solar chiefs and propagandists might 
reasonably be thought to gravitate, and_ mountain lords always soon follow the leaders 
of civilisation on the plains. When these succumb, as did in this case the Persian 
Empire, the Beloochies reverted to a cult more congenial to their backward state; for 
Hwen Tsang tells us that in the sfiventh century a.c. their capital was called Su-neu- 
li-Shifalo, which Cunningham translates into Soorya-Eswdra or Sambur-Eswdra, 
Siva’s title as “ God of Gods; ” he says that in the midst of the city was a magnM- 
cent Sivaik temple, and to the whole country the pilgrim gives the name Langkie, which. 
Julen renders Langala (country of the Ling ?), but which we may grant to M. de St 
Martin was only the name of the portion he passed over. 

Still going west, we must remember that the grandest sight on the plains of Shinar 
(and if we could only believe the narrative—"in the world”) was that Phallic Sun-ray 
—“the image of gold,” whose height was threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof six 
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cubits”* wMcb Nebukadnezar set up in tdie plain of Dura near Babylon, as a itting 
accompaniment to the huge unbaked tek and bitumen Ompbe dedicated to the 
Planets, and known to the same writers as “the tower of BabeL” This fine Obelisk, 
—a true Solar ray or “ Sun-dart,”—^which Daniel is said to have been punished fiw not 
bowing down to, seems to have been 120 feet high and 12 feet in diameter at the base, 
and therefore more justly proportioned than the Phallic column which formed the portal 
of the sacred temple of his tribe in Jerusalem. Shinar as the plain of the Shin> Shan, 
or Sun—Ares or Ar in his fertilizing capacity, was such a place as we should expect 
to see all Babylon, great and small, as related in Danid, going out to worship at. 

Sir William Drummond states that the Sun in Ares was known as Sin-Ar; in 
Taurus as Sir-Apis; that Sar, or Sahar in old Kaldi signified “any round thing,” and 
hence Sahar or Sahara were names of the Moon; that the symbol we call 0, added to 
Sir, gave the name Osir, or Osiris, when Egyptians held that he was in the constella¬ 
tion Leo—the time when the Nile rises to its greatest height; hence the Nile and its 
dominant Star were called Sims, or Sirius, for the Nile is “ the fluxion of Osiris,” and 
Sirius rises heliacally shortly after the Sun enters Leo. Persians and Indians call Leo by 
the name of Shir or Sir. The Agnus Dei, or “ Lamb of God ’’mythus, says Drammond, 
probably arose from the Kaldians calling Aries — Amra, kick, which Syrians perhaps 
ignorantly made into Amro or Agnus, and then into Amarphel or Amraphela, Ki®^DK, the 
wonderftd lamb, but, continues this author, the usual solar sign of Harpokrates or 
Bacchus—as used in Egypt for Aries, is more suitable, and Shan-naar (Shinar) may 
signify this, as “the wonderful boy.”^ As the god passing through the Belt, the Egyptians 
called the Sun, Chon, Kon or Kan, Cahen or Cohen, the Greek which’ was also 
Hermes and Hercules; ® hence we have Kan-Amon, Kan-Or, Kan-Arez, do. From 
Chon-Or, or Or-chon, we have the Archons of Greece, who were priests of the Sun or 
Fire, and the Kans or Ka-Ons of Persia and Tatary. Kan-a-ans were “noble 
ones ” and Solarites; the Egyptians pronounced Canaan, Cnaan, the Greek Knas and 
Kna, who was the brother of Osiris; ^ hence, probably the Jewish writer said that the 
fathers of the Mizraim and Canaanites were brothers. 

In Ko, Ko-n or K On, or as usually written. Chon, we have clearly a very im¬ 
portant word or root; there is no h, though perhaps the k was breathed more softly 
than usual, and therefore we arrive at the weU kftown name of the Sun as Ah-or, 
Akad (the Kaldian capital), or Ak-Ur, written Uch-Ur, and spelt in Kaldi with an A. 
In Egypt the Sun was Ak-Orus, or “the Sun Homs,” abbreviated to Chorus and Gurus, 
from which we have Ceres and Cyras—the male Sun being Kur and Kuros, and the 
female. Kora or Kura^ Benfey writes that the Sanskrit K “ is a name' of the highest 

^ Daniel iiL 1. The stetement that it •was of * Ibid., p. 48, anS Holwell, p. 394. 
gold shows us how the writers ex^gerate. * Do., p. 117. 

* .Sdipus Judakm, p. 41, alluding also to the “ Bryant and HoL,pp. 129,135. This does not 

lascivious qualities of the dog. militate against Ceres coming from Ge, the earth, 

which was the StdUi of the Kwros. 
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vp., Piajapaty, Brahma and Vishnoo,” the first being the Almighty Creator. 
In Hebarei^ njp k n h, Konh or Kone, we have only the Egyptian Kon aspirated or 
breathed long; the Hebrew root signifies “ making,” “ begetting,” and is so used 
in G@n. xiv. 19, and Ezek. viii. 3, in connection with El-Elyon, “the most High God,” 
and “the ardent and glowing One,”' who makes jealous. He is the Lord and “ Ruler ” 
who “mounts and stands up straight,” and hence “the substantive indicates a rod, 
Stafl^ Cane, or reed ; so. the Hebrew name pp Kin, written Cain, means the iron point 
of a lance, and Cain’s offspring—the Tubal-Cains were the “ Sharpeners ” of all iiiStru- 
ments.® Eve used the word K-n in connection with “begetting,” when she named her 
first-born, “ a lance point.” It is clear, then, that “ the Kenites, Kenizzites,” and all 
inhabitants of Palestine, had a god Kan, Kan-ah or El-Kanah of a Canine, Salacious or 
“begetting” nature.® We know how the ancients paid divine homage to the Rod, 
Distaff, and Quiris, Spear or Lance, especially those Skythians in the neighbourhood of 
the mythic land of Eden. Herodotus tells us (iv. 62) that they put on their sacrificial 
piles, lances and scimitars as images of Mars (who was Quirinus or the male sign), and 
offered more cattle and horses to these “ than to the rest of the gods.” 

Down to 350 A.c., all Goths, Geti, Alani, and Sarmatians worshipped the Spear or 
sword. “Their only idea of religion was to plunge a naked sword into the ground with 
barbaric ceremonies, and then they worshipped that with great respect as Mars ; ” ^ so 
that Romans and Sabines only followed the cult of the whole world on their sacred 
Quirinal mount. Kol-on, Latin Col-umna, “ was an Altar of the Sun,” ® and Kol-Oph- 
On was a Kol or tumulus dei Solis Pythonis. A Cave, or KSof, was a place in a moun¬ 
tain for the Ko, Kol, Kon, or Kor, for these final consonants arc used or omitted some¬ 
what indiscriminately by various peoples; and Mithras was “ Lord of the Cave.” In 
Latin, we have Cohors, Chors or Cars, “ a Cave, pen, or fold,” and Kora was the lover 
of Ko, that is Ceres and Persephone, as at Cnj^os.® “ By Cothus (Kotfcf) and Arklos (Ark- 
ites, or connected with these) are meant Cuthites and Herculeans,” says Bryant (II. 177); 
and long prior to the time of the Roman Empire, Kottius was a national title for a king, 
and Kottia of a nation.’^ One of the chief cities of the Taurini was called Ko-mus; a 
race of Hyperboreans were called Ko-ti as worshipping a great goddess Kotus, the 
Phrygian form of Hekate or Demeter, who was a form of Dionysus and Zeus-Sabazius 
or Sabos. The rites of Kotus “ were celebrated in a most frantic manner .... on 
Mount Hermes,” so that clearly Ko or A-ho is the root-name of a god, and hence Ko- 
thus or Ko-theus, just as we have Pi, Pi-al, or Pi-el, Palus and Phallus.® The rites 
and mode of celebrating these alone declare that Ko-tus was a phallic deity, and pro¬ 
bably in the name of the singers and dancers at a festival Chorus, we see tbe gods 
attendants. The da&ice was Latin Chorea, and the minstrel was Choraules. Co 

1 Ane. Faiths, II. 184. ® Bryant and HolweU, p. 125. 

* Gen. iy. 22. P- ^^9. 

» Gen. XV. 19 : Ane. Faiths, II. 185. ' Ibid., p. 131. 

* Ammiamu MareelUmu, xxxi. II. 23, quoted * Strabo, 470 and 720 ; HolweU, p. 131. 
in.dn<;. jFVtti^, lI. 186. 
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has in these days the general meaning of wdh, mA. junction ; and if a substantive, as 
I believe it was in far back days before the Greek and Latin tongues had sprung from 
Dorians, Pelasgians, Egyptians, Phenicians, &c., it would appear to have signified 
Joiner, Conjoiner, or Conjux (husband or wife), or Kofnjjunx, which the Sun was 
ever held to be of all the animal kingdom. The word Co~lonia is only explainable, I 
think, as the settlers round a Co-El, or the god Ko, for no rude tribe would cluster to¬ 
gether in the East till they had set up their Columna. The Baton or Distaff, the Jahveh 
Nissi of Moses, was by the ancients called Coins. In Greek Komos is a reveller; Kon, in 
the old languages of Europe, is a phallic obelisk or Sun-Dart, and clearly related to that 
Eastern phraseology which makes Bod or Boodh wisdom, and “ the enlivening goad ” 
or dart, which stirs us up intellectually as otherwise ; for the scintillations of the mind 
and passions in ancient days were not kept so widely apart as our philosophies and 
religions have smce taught. Conor is to “ strive ” or “ endeavour,” which Valpy and 
Littleton derive {inter alia) from Conus (a cone) in the metaphorical sense in which all 
lines converge to, or concentrate in, a single point—a fit emblem of the Sun as the Radi¬ 
ator and Darter, the Ko-Or, or Ko-Ar, Apollo or Aries. This agrees with the meaning 
Valpy assigns Co, which, he says (alluding to Co-nor and Co-go “ to drive together ”) 
gives increased force to whatever applied ;* he also thinks Conor may possibly be 
connected with the Ang. Sax. Con or Coon (German Kuhn), “brave, daring.” The driv¬ 
ing or impelling pole of a vessel is inGreek A'oJitos, in Latin Contus; and even if we go 
to the ordinary statement that Co or Con is from Cum (Greek Horn), we only land 
ourselves either in the great Indian Aum, Ham or Am—the active power of Kon the 
Sun, or in Ko-On or Ko-Am. The Greeks called his namesake—the Dog.star Sirius, by 
the name of Kuon, Kvu», and Zeus Ku/i-vpof or Clutm-Ur, and P’ Ur. 

In his active capacity, however, we know, the Sun mostly with compounds 
of Ab or Ad, and Am ; thus Ad-dm jras a name of Saturn,* and we have its 
variant Ad-me, still signifying man and the phallus in India. Adam, says the Rev. 
Mr Vale, “ is Tor, which became Stor (in S’tur-n) and means Adam's Best. Tor an¬ 
swering to the Mouth, becomes Mars, the ancient beginning of the Year or Time.” The 

Reverend gentleman does not explain what he means by 
Best, but goes on to show that the writer of “ Revelation ” 
knew all about “ Tors ” and “ Adamus,” when he used that 
Cabalistic number 666, as the two names according to him 
make up this number "(see margin). The second Spjtum 
is also worked out with equal care and erudition, and little 
as we might expect it, we thus see the clergy beginning 
to grasp the fact, though in , this strange theological way, that 
Jewish Patriarchs and demi-gods were the old Phallic or 
Solo-Phallic Gods; but to re'tum. 

My readers are aware that Cahen, Kan, or Kon —-the sun, has various canine 
* See Valpy & Littleton, sub. Conor. * Philological Lecturec, by Rev. B. Vale, LL.D., p. 66. 
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affinities <j;and naturally so, as Anubis—the sacred dog—was a type of the planet Mer¬ 
cury, ie., the Lingam; and as he was sometimes a morning and sometimes an evening 
star, so Anubis represented the whole morning and evening horizon ; and Egyptians said 
that Anubis was in the constellation Gemini, and was “a great hunter”^ —always a 
characteristic of the sun and fertilizing deities, and indeed of animals. The Sun as 
Chm or .ffb», say8 Sir W. Drummond, was “ the passer through the belt,” which has 
also the meaning of “the Lord-Husband,” and hence the virgin’s belt (Copula), may be 
the base of the word copulate, though Con and Ap (originally perhaps Co or Ko, andAr 
—^the Sun) seem to be here the roots. Could the priests of that great solar shrine at 
Eleusinia have avoided using Sol’s name, or some esoteric title of his, in their immortal 
motto, Kongx Om-Pax, for it strikes me we see our root, Ko or Kon here ? A learned 
writer says we are to read this motto as “ Salutation to the three holy ones,” and, of 
course, Sol or Siva is the chief of all Trinities. 

Kondax was a Greek game, but also signifies sexual connection. Kossahos 
or Kottahos was another game of young men, with strange phallic peculiarities. 
Youths desirou? of knowing all about their future wives, and especially, of course, 
in connection with fruitfulness, floated empty cups on a basin called a Latax — 
query Lares ?—full of water, and threw wine on them, “ endeavouring to do so 
without spilling it,” and in such a way as to sink them, and also to make “a 
f ull and pure sound ”—all important points in matters connected with lAKOS. 
Another mode of playing this game was to erect a long piece of wood, and place another 
over it in a horizontal position, with two dishes hanging down from each end ; under¬ 
neath each dish, a vessel full of water was placed, and in them a gilt brazen statue called 
Manes (a man or Lingam ?). Everyone who took part in the game stood at a distance 
holding a cup full of wine, which he endeavoured to throw into one of the dishes, in order 
that, struck down by the weight, it might kftock against the head of the statue, whieh 
was concealed under the water. He who spilt the least wine gained the victory.^ The 
cups symbolise Yonis, Lares, or women, and the Manes, Liugams, whilst the whole is a 
game connected with the cross—the representative of “ future life,” which the players 
sought to know. 

In Extern tales we are often perplexed with the mention oiKonis “Dust, which 
the Jew, taking a leaf out of the book of his conquerors, said the serpent was to live 
upon. Notice also that the Greek, adding to Konis the word Solos, ^ calls Konisalos, 
Priapus, one of the Phallic Triad in the rites of Orthanes and lu-kon solar gods. 
Koniopous is “ one who has his feet covered with dust; Konistra is a place where 
dust is routed upand Konizo is “ to prepare for action or “to raise a dust. There is 
many a double entendre in this phraseology, especially in India, as when Parvati excuses 
herself to Siva when she produces her valiant Son, Ganeshu, by saying she conceived 

by the dust,” which her dress, she added, raised. 

’ ' (EdipuB Jud., p. 31, quoting Diod. Sic. and Julius Firmious. 

* Smith’s G. and Jl. Ants., Cottabos. * Probably from Hals, Salt, a product or child of the sun. 
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The original “ stem,” says Professor Curtins, ^ of the word Heart is kaba, Kmd, 
from the root kpaa, to svoing, to quiver. The Sanskrit is H-r-d (hard), which the 
Professor thinks may have been altered through an intermediate Khard; the Latin is 
Cor ; Gothic hairt-o, stem hairtan ; O.H. German hirza ; old Irish Cride, Cor. Now 
it is a curious fact that this organ, which is so constantly identified with the phallus, 
should’be here shown to have also the signification of the hanger and quiverer, as al¬ 
ready noticed, especially on page 173. The Ain of Egypt is more correctly “ the ^e.;”* 
it signifies in the sixteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet (py, Oin), but it is also th.e 
Sun, the great eye of the universe, as well as Ishtar—representative woman, the Ain- 
Omphe, see page 272 ante, and Fig. 24, page 72. Great licence has been used with 
this very emblematic word and organ. The Sun T^as a “ Darter ” and “ Destroyer ” in 
Egypt, as Siva was and is in the East, and his name Shamdbad ® signified this ; but 
he was also Bela, or “he who swallows up,” as Jeremiah recognises in saying, “ I have 
finished Bel in Babel, and have made him eject his Bela (‘ what he has swallowed ’) 
from his mouth.” 

The Sun’s enemy, Scoiq)io, was called by the Hebrews, Skorboa, ku’OB', which 
means “a creeping creature” with many parts, as a beetle, which they called/sfew&e— 
anpB'; by which, say some, was meant a creature with a tail of thirteen joints. It is 
curious that the beetle, under these circumstances, should have been esteemed so sacred. 
Can this point to a far-back period when this constellation was in the place of Taurus 
or Aries ? Isis is often seen carrying a scorpion on her head, and the symbol seems to 
be a female one, as we see it represented by two women. Scorpio used anciently to 
occupy Libra’s place with one of her claws, which the Greeks named "omg,* and Kal- 
dians nax, “ a kind of vessel.” It was only in Cesar’s time that a pair of Scales took 
the place of Scorpio’s claw, as I have stated elsewhere when speaking of Libra. 

I must-now try and make clear to my readers the much misunderstood worship of 
“Serapis,” the later great solar deity of Egypt, who, though sharing in name, yet some¬ 
what supplanted the Southern Apis. Serapis doubtless came from India, and not 
improbably from Oud, as Pocockc urges, for the first part of his name is clearly the Indian 
word Soor or Soorya, or Mesopotamian Sar (as correctly spelt by good Greeks), and 
Ap-Is or Ab-Is, of course, always in connection with Taurus—the Bull Deity. This is 
still universally worshipped in India, and was especially so by Bama, the great monarch 
of Ayoodyans—chief of all the solar races of India, and Vishnoo’s (the Sun’s) seventh 
Avatar, From Rama, it is said, came the dynasty of the Rameses of Egypt, and many 
a more powerful kingly Indian race. Pococke sees in Ram “ the great GuMopos, or 
Gok-la Prince—the Sun, represented by Oo’sras (Osiris), who warred with Typhon or 
Typhoo”.the Lu^ar races of India.® He traces the inhabitants of Goshen 

’ Principles of Greek Etym., b^Prof. Curtius, Leipzig. * Drummond’s (Edipus Jvd., p. 27. 

® (Edipus Jud., p. 62. ^ Is this word not connected with the Kongoe of the Eleusinian inscription ? 

* India in Greece, p. 200 and thereabouts, by E. Pococke. Lon., Griffin & Co., 1866. 
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{G<^-^(taa pr,place of cows), the Aith-IO-pians (Ethiopians), and Aityo-pias of Ayoodya 
(Oitd), and Ram himself with the Egyptian Hyksos to the Hookeas, or peoples of the 
OzuB apd Buxine, into all of which I will not enter. 

From the Greeks we get the name Serapis or Sarapis, as that of an Egyptian 
Diyinityi whose worship was introduced into Greece in the time of the Pto- 
lemm ApoUodoms says this name “was given to Apis after his death and 
deification.”' His Egyptian names were Soor-Apis, Soora-pas or Soorapa, Soor- 
Ah or Soor-Ah-is, which clearly means the Sun-God, Father, or Great Male, 
From. Gibbon’s immortal work we learn that “Serapis does not appear to have 
been one of the native gods or monsters who sprang from the fruitful soil of supersti¬ 
tious Egypt,” although some Christian Fathers held that their “ Joseph was adored 
in Egypt as the Bull Apis, and God Serapis! ” It was “ the first of the Ptolemies,” 
says Gibbon, “ who, owing to his God’s commands in a dream, imported the stranger 
from the coast of Pontus, where he had long been adored by the inhabitants of Sinope;” 
but this would place the date of his Eg 3 rptian nativity only in the second century B.C., 
which is far too late; probably this was a resuscitation of the faith in the Delta of 
Egy^t. Plutarch identifies Serapis with Osiris and Isis; and in Rome, Serapis and 
Isis were worshipped in one temple. Yet it was long before “ the usurper was intro¬ 
duced into the throne and bed of Osiris .... for this so religious and 
conservative a people did not allow the god within their city walls ” till 
the rich bribes of the Ptolemies at last seduced the priests. 

This is one of the figures under which Serapis was exhibited to the 
public,* and here he is clearly Siva—the Bull with Serpent and Luna on 
head, and crosier, crux ansata, and scourge or “ irritator” in hand. The 
Alexandrians gloried in the god’s name and residence in their midst, and 
soon spoke of him as Osir-Apis and “the Ancient of Days,” “God 
of Gods,” and “Father of All.” “His temple, which rivalled the pride 
and magnificence of the capital, was erected on the spacious summit of 
an artificial mound, raised one hundred steps above the level of the ad¬ 
jacent parts of the. city. The interior cavity was strongly supported 
by arches, and distributed into vaults and subterraneous apartments, ng. ist.-shkai-u. 
The consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quadrangular portico, the stately halls 
and exquisite statues displayed ‘the triumphs of the arts,’ and the treasures of ancient 
lea rning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian Library, which had risen with 
new splendour from its ashes.” Mark Antony alone had bestowed upon it the whole 
Pergamus collection of two hundred thousand volumes. 

All sects of Pagans and Christians adored or feared Serapis and his glorious 
shrine; not even the early and unjust edicts of “the very Christian Theodosius” 



* Smith’s G. andH. Biog. and Myth. Large Ed. 3 vols. 1873. 


Sharpe’s Egyp. Myth. 
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ventured for long to touch this temple; but, alas I in 389 a.c. a popular riot caused 
its destruction, owing to the foolish votaries of the God barricading themselves in the 
semi-fortress of their loved shrine. The bold, bad Archbishop Theophilus about this 
time received orders from the Emperor Theodosius to destroy all idols, and the wor¬ 
shippers of Serapis had therefore to fly. All that the Christian rabble could pull to 
pieces and efface—even the valuable library, was destroyed, and on the immoveable 
base of the temple a Christian church was erected. The colossal statue of Serapis, says 
Gibbon, was composed of different kinds of metals, and his figure touched on all sides 
his capacious sanctuary. His aspect and sitting posture, with a sceptre in his left 
hand, made him extremely like the usual representations of Jupiter, which is natural, 
as both represented Sol; his head was surmounted by a basket, no doubt denoting 
plenty, and in his right hand he held a monster Serpent—the wintry Typhon with 
three tails, which “ terminated in the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf.” 

Here, and in much else, we see that great prominence is given to the figures of 
the far older faiths, which long before those days had been expelled from public notor¬ 
iety, at least in the great cities of the Mediterranean States. That Phalli existed, 
however, and both as Lares and Penates, in the secret if not open adytum of every 
public as well as most private shrines all over the world, I have not the smallest 
doubt, and in the case of the Shrine of Serapis, we see from Socrates’ Ecclesiastical 
History that Priapi were clearly the principal objects of worship at this solar shrine— 
a fact I had always felt certain about, but the evidence in the case of Serapis had 
escaped me till lately pointed out by a friend. It is stated by Socrates, that as 
soon as Theophilus of Alexandria—“that perpetual enemy of peace and virtue” 
—^had received the Emperor’s permission to demolish the pagan temples, he did 
so at once, and in a manner so as to expose them to contempt. “ The temple 
of Mithra he caused to be cleared out to exhibit the tokens of its bloody mys¬ 
teries ; ” that is, the horrible charnel-house or pit into which the bodies or at least 
skulls of its victims had been thrown.* The pious St George had on an earlier date 
paid with his fife for such temerity, and at the hands of the deluded relatives or pos¬ 
terity of those very persons who had then offered up their lives to their faith ; thus 
do flocks cling to their cruel pastors,* but,the times were now riper, so Theophilus 
uprooted all the mysteries of Serapis, the idols and gods, but he “ had the Phalli of 
Priapus carried through the midst of the Forum, which was more than could be endured. 
“ The Pagans of Alexandria, and especially the professors of philosophy, unable to repress 
their rage . .. then with one accord . .. rushed impetuously upon the Christians, and 
murdered every one they could lay hands on. . . . This desperate affray was prolonged 
until both parties were exhausted . .. very few of the heathens were killed, but a great 
number of the Christians.” Socrates says that amongst the Pagans who then dispersed, 

^ Soc. Ecdes, EisL Bobn'a Ed., 1853, p. 278. Socrates was bom at Constantinople about the 
eleventh year of Emperor Theodosius A.C. 390. ® Ihid» b. III., c. ii. p. 173. 
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fearii® emperor’s wrath, “ were two grammarians, Helladius and Ammonias (both 
good Solo^phallic names), whose pupil I was in my youth at Constantinople. The 
former was said to be a priest of Jupiter, the latter of Simius.” ^ After this lie emperor 
ordered ^ temples to be “ razed to the ground, and the images of the gods molten into 
pots andbther convenient utensils for the use of the Alexandrian church . .. and relief to 
the poor, AU the images were accordingly broken to pieces, except one statue of the god 
hfore mention^ (Priapus or Siva), which TheophUus preseiwed and set up in a puUic 
place,” just as Greek Christians and Mahomedans did with the serpent on the Bosphorus. 

Now, from what we know of the universal fear, not to say honour, in which the 
Lingam, Cross, or other sexual emblem, has been held in all ages and nations, we may 
safely aver that these so recent Phallo-Solarites (the Bishop’s lineage included) could not, 
Christians though they now were, eradicate the great Lingam of Sar-Apis any more 
than Mahomed II. when he rode up to the Serpent-phallus of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century;’ or the greater Mahmood of Ghazni, when he destroyed and plun¬ 
dered Siva’s rich shrine of Sonmat. Various reasons of course for sparing the Serapian 
Priapus* are alleged by the Christians, “ as that the heathen might see and not deny the 
gods they had worshipped,” &c. So, also, when they kept the numerous “hieroglyphs, 
having the forms of crosses,”^ which were found in and about the temple of Serapis, the 
Christians said they must keep and reverence the cross as “ signifying the Life to come.” 
Pagans and Christians were agreed that the cross “ symbolised one thing to Christians 
and another to Heathens,” and therefore both agreed to keep it as their symbol, but 
poor Socrates naively remarks : “ I cannot imagine the Egyptian priests foreknew the 
things concerning Christ when they engraved the figure of a cross ; ” for did not Paul 
declare all such hid,* but perhaps, he suggests, the devil enlightened them. 

- • Besides Phalli and crosses, the destruction of Serapis exhibited the feet, that her 
priests and votaries also knew of that phallic euphemism—the Sacred Feet or Foot, 
and the Gnostics and cognate sects followed Serapis, and represented the winged foot 
of Mercury among their sacred gems, as “ treading ” the grasshopper or butterfly— 
emblem of Spring. Like Priapus, also,- the Foot was occasionally called an “ evil 
thing ” and “ an attribute of the infernal go^s,” but amidst the treasures of Serapis it 
was the resting-place or foundation of the great god himself; for on the top of a richly 
sandaled foot he sat enthroned with Cerebus ® and great Sesha —^the serpent on which 
Vishnoo reposed when creating, and surrounded by his attendants. I have elsewhere 
dwelt oh the Foot feature of all faiths, but may here mention that the name given to 
Boodha’s iootr—PhrorBat, signifies “ The foot, the Former, or Creator; ” Phra or Bra, 
*<13, signifying “the Creator,” or that which “cuts” or “creates, to be strong, full, 
“lusty,” &c., as Bra-Ihe, the Creator;* this agrees with the Siamese signification 


^ Helladus boasted of sacrificing nine Christians to the 
® Soa Ecck p. 279. 

® King’s Gnostics^ p. 159. 


insulted deities. ^ See p. 266, 

* 1 Cor. il 7, 8 ; Eph. iii. 5, 6. 

® Fiirst and 1 Chron. viii 21. 
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of Phrohatl and with the Eoptic Phre, which may be the root of Pharaoh. , Inas¬ 
much as the phallic cross of Serapis became the sacred mark of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and the phallic plowshare, the sign-manual of Indian princes, so the Prd-hftt became one 
of the sacred signa or impressions of Boodhism, and is so used in Ceylon with the sacred 
Bo-tree leaf—^tiiis last because of its long heart-like shape and constant quivering 
motion, even in the stillest day; it hangs from a longish slender stalk, has a heavy 
body, and long attenuated point, like the oldest form of the Greek PhrabcU, say 
Higgins and other writers, seems to have freely entered into our own language, and to 
have retained its eastern sacred or solemn character in the case of Prohat, which was 
a deed marked with the sacred impression of the bishop’s seal. A bishop grants a 
probate when satisfied of the truth of a deed. From Bat we have Pad, foot—as in the 
old saying “hepads it,” or walks it; and from such old roots comes the Latin Proho, and 
F.o glish Approve. In this search for the origin of faiths in words I do not, as already 
stated, rest content with ordinary Latin, or even Greek roots. We must go beyond the 
Pros and Cons of school dictionaries, and try to see how Pro and Con, nay,'P, Ph, or C 
and K arose, and became so prominent in words connected with Gods, Faiths, and rites. 

AH Christian sects of the first twelve centuries, as well as Gnostics, whether 
in Spain or Persia, adored Foot-prints. Those supposed to have been made by 
Christ on a slab of basalt—a paving stone of the Via Appia at Rome, “have 
been worshipped firom time immemorial in the ehurch of Domine quo vadis, 
built over the consecrated spot,”’ so that the same ideograph was here as on 
the rock of Mount Moriah, and in the Christian shrine in the Basque Provinces, given 
as Fig. 11 in my Plate XV. The Roman footprints of Christ are also connected 
with Peter, the old Father Stone; for the Church teaches that he left the impress on 
the occasion of his going there to teU Peter that he would be crucified afresh at Rome. 
In the same manner St Augustine has left to Englishmen his “ holy footprint ” on the 
Isle of Thanet; and even Wesleyans, determined not to be behind, show us the impress 
of the saintly John Wesley on the marble slab over the grave of his father, where they 
aver he stood and preached when denied access to his old parish church of Epworth. 
Moses, along with some other mythic and historical characters, have left us the impress 
of feet and hands, nay, in one case of his whole back, on the rocks and caves of Arabia’s 
Mounts, for Christian priests aver that Jahveh pressed Moses into the cleft as he passed 
by. Mahomedans, as if to parody the whole idea, show us near Sinai the impress on 
a rock of Mahomed’s camel, from the spot where he ascended to heaven under the 
escort of Gabriel—the eagle of the churches. 

Serapis has also furnished to Christianity the ideas and portraits of its Christs, 
and especially of that earliest of the Christian world, the fine emerald intaglio in the 
Cathedral of Moscow—^the priceless gem of the Russian Imperial collection. It is 
said by the churches to have been a present from Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius; but 

^ Jour, As, Soc,^ III. 57 ; Higgin’s A7w,cal.^ 1. 829. 

3 Compare the sacred signs as follows : 1st, on third line of Fig. 29, p. 84 ; reversed as in Fig. 99^ 
iv. 3, p. 228 ; and Fig. iv. 2, p. 233. ® King’s Gnostics^ p. 159. 
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3Ir Kingiliays, “ it is in reality a head of Serapis seen in front, and crowned with Persea 
boi^hs, easily mistaken for thorns. Christians, it appears, according to the same 
learned author, allow that the earliest “emblems of the Saviour were the ‘Good 
Shej^erd,’ ‘the Lamb,’ and ‘the Fish;”’ all of which are very Serapian ideas, and 
eOmw us the undoubted source of the two former popular notions of Christ, if not so 
dearly the last; for the Talmudic Messiah was designated Dag or Fish, as the creature 
most sacred to ihe Asyrian goddess, Venus-Urania, who in this form hid herself from 
angry l^hon in the Euphrates; on this account Christians, like Serapians, said that a 
ring inscribed with a Dolphin was a charm to drive away colic, &c. Thousands 
of Christians adopted also the Frog symbol of Egypt, because they said it changes 
from its strange fishy form to that of a quadruped, and they therefore exhibited it with 
snakes on their sacred talismans and shrines, and at the base of the sacred Palm; 
they also planted the Serapian cross upon the fish, placing a dove on each arm of the 
cross, and inscribing above and below the name IHCOYC, or Jesus in this old form. 
They had begun to lose the meaning of The Anointed, or Maha Deva. 

It was only after the great Serapis had fallen, and his priests and powerful votaries 
been slain or made outlaws or slaves, that the cruel oppressors discovered the supersti¬ 
tions and blasphemies of the faith, and this will be the case with current, and no doubt 
future beliefs, if man is to make real progress. Pulpits and assemblies, political and lite¬ 
rary, but especially theological, were never tired of discussing Serapian horrors after “the 
strong man” had fallen, and none could see or at least would then acknowledge, any good 
in a faith and worship which had nevertheless satisfied millions, for long centuries, and 
comforted the weary and heavy-laden, the widow, the orphan, and those whom the 
world had cast out; which had solaced the aching heart, and given that consolation 
the world can neither give nor take away. The Christian iconoclasts now revelled in 
tales regarding the misbehaviour of the Priests of Serapis, and their modes of deceiving 
the people. Every calumny and unpleasant truth was bruited about, and especially 
as to the “tricks of the trade,” how priests secreted themselves in the body of the god 
or gods, and from thence replied to the queries of the faithful, who imagined that 
heaven was answering their requests. The Christians should have been the last to 
complain of this, for they themselves dealt much in similar “ pious frauds,” and con¬ 
tinued like practices down to recent times; nor indeed have they yet ceased. The 
great majority of Europe to the present hour hold the “ voice of the Church ” to be the 
“voice of God; ” and long after Serapis had ceased to give forth the oracles of heaven, 
the new faith said that the ashes, bones, and sarcophagi of its martyrs and saints spoke 
to all faithful and enquiring souls I Pagan miracles sank into insignificance before 
those of Christians. Extraordinary and even ordinary saints and martyrs constantly 
rose from the dead to counsel and guide the Church, and give forth the commands of 
the new God; voices firom the tombs, midnight walkers and dreamers took the place of 

^ GnoHiea a/nd their Bemaine, p. 137. 
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“ the deified Pagan,” and dead nien’s bones were besought by honest and honourable 
women desirous of offspring, instead of the ancient Solar and Lunar Gods, whose 
special and not inapt function it had been to assist in these matters. 

But for Alexandria and its library, Egypt would no doubt have withstood a 
change of faith; as it was, it early rejected Christianity, and its unbounded supersti¬ 
tions ; considering its ” Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” by no means so good as the old 
creating God—his wisdom in Isis, and power and production in Horus and the loved 
ancient memories connected with these. The masses, however, held the &ith lightly, 
and succumbed at once to the Arabian Iconoclast, who came proclaiming to her sternly 
and clearly: “ There is but one God, and I, though but a man, am his Prophet, and 
am commanded to bear to you the tidings that ye worship and bow to Him alone.” 

This was a return to the Theism which had in OM or ON, and ISIS, and the fertil¬ 
izing orbs of heaven, still breathed mysteriously of one great Creative Father—a Triune 
God, it is true, but whom no cultured mind in Egypt ever believed could produce a son by 
the agency of any mere woman. Though, indeed, he created aU animal, fish, bird, and 
vegetable life, yet he himself was held to be the great Uncreated and Incomprehensible 
Almighty One, which every idea, as in On, Am-On, Knef, or Phtha, only threw further 
back into the lone and unfathomable depths of Infinity. Ancient amid the most 
ancient Faiths, Egypt loved to look back, like the Hebrew, to her mythic repre¬ 
sentative gods and god-like men, and though she now saw her great Father’s power 
eclipsed for a time, and on his own Egyptian soil, yet so had this before occurred through 
Typhon’s agency. Had not Ba-al and Nishrok, Zeus and Apollo, they said, to bend before 
new Gods and ideas ? Indra and Varoona had given place to Vishnoo and Lakshmi; 
even great Vishnoo had been forced by evil ones to leave Swerga; and so feeble and 
obscure a deity as Jaland-hara had been permitted for a time to hide the great Namyana 
from man’s gaze. The eclipse was but to usher in a more glorious day. 

In the fall of Serapis, however, wise Egyptians must have seen the last of a great 
number of serious blows, which had been shattering the ancient fabrics. Their great 
enemy now was not really the new faith, but Light, and that not of Sun or Osiris 1 
nay, but of that strange new shrine to which aU were now flocking, “ the Alexandrian 
LibruTy ! ” Libraries and Temples, Secular Headers and Priests, cannot agree, as aU 
churches and Eastern faiths have long acknowledged. Did not Omer, the great Arabian 
EAlif, on his first advent, at once destroy the later Alexandrian Library ? saying that 
the Korfin contained aU that man required to kno.w, and that “ if these books contained 
more or less, they were not only prejudicial to man, but blasphemous m the sight of 
God ” 1 And would not even Protestant priests, and many weU-meaning and so-caUed 
pious Christian men amongst ourselves, bum the volumes of many of our historians, 
critics and scientists, if they could? Rome, wherever possible, has insisted on "the 
Faithful ” reading no books but her own, and has very lately rejoiced at, if not urged 
on, her faithful Canadians to resist the Queen’s laws, courts, and even arms, rather than 
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bory, in she calls consecrated ground, and in the tomb of his wife, the body of 
one of her own sons, because he belonged to a Library in which he had permitted, 
witlbont protest, certain volumes which the church in her vigilance had placed upon 
her .^ni^as Expuvgatorius, and which she dreaded might prove destructive of her power 
and authority. If literature aided Christianity, 'and wise men rejoiced amidst the 
treasu^ of the Alexandrian Library, yet none the less did her priestly guardians soon 
wake up to a full comprehension of the dangers which this new force threatened. To be 
fore'^amed is to be forearmed, and the new faith diabolically led the way in a course 
which, as a Church, she has rarely deviated from, of destroying all literature, save such 
as did not infringe upon or criticise her own inanities. In 391 those who had burned 
Serapis and erected another idol temple on his foundations, avenged themselves on all 
mankind by burning down the first Alexandrian Library ; and a thousand years after 
that event, their consistent successors were able to assert with pious joy—^from a once 
Imperial throne, which mentally down-trodden Europe had allowed them to setup—that 
Rome possessed scarcely a book but Missals. ^ Literature had then indeed reason to 
rejoice that a decree of heaven went forth driving her out of Africa, as well as Asia and 
Spain, although she had initiated a movement which led the Saracen in 640 to follow her 
infamous example, and again bum an Alexandrian Library, and in 860 possibly also the 
Basilican one of Constantinople. With empire, however, the Isldmis recovered their 
self-possession, and in Cordova, Bagdad, Alexandria and elsewhere, tried to atone for 
the past, in which they very largely succeeded, as I shall show in my chapter on 
Mahomedanism. At the sack of Constantinople, in 1452, we again lost an enormous 
amount of literature. Some 120,000 Greek manuscripts were then known to have 
perished, though the hatred and pious zeal of Christian Priests and Monks had injured or 
interpolated many of these. It was then the custom of the clerical orders to sell what 
they called “ profane” literature as waste paper to “bookbinders and racket-makers” 1 
and many monks and priests used to spend their worthless lives with professional cal- 
ligraphists, “ obliterating the writings by chemical preparations. ... In this way thou¬ 
sands of valuable MSS. have been lost. ..Popes and clergy waged war on his¬ 

torians and poets.” Fortunately some eminent men busied themselves deciphering the 
old writing under the new, and Greek dramas and Latin orations of “ noble Pagans ” 
were recovered under trumpery poems or theological nonsense. In this way was won 
back much of Plautus and Terence, a work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and eight 
hundred lines of a very ancient Iliad.* 

The Roman world early accepted Serapis as the best development of religion which 
had arisen on the ruins of the Greek oracular shrines. Serapis also was but the out¬ 
come of the worship of Mithras, which first appeared as a distinct creed at the seats of 
Roman Empire after the conquest of Pontus by Pompey. It soon superseded the Hellenic 
and Italian gods, and during the second and third centuries of the Empire, Serapis and 

* “ In 1400 there was gcaicely a book in Home but Missals.”— Mill, of Facts, p. 635. 

* Ibid., p. 635. 
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Mithras may be said to have become the sole objects of worship even in the remotest 
comers of the Roman world. The foundation of Mithraic worsWp was in the theology 
of 2Ioroa3trianism, which placed Mithras among the first of the Amshm-pmda. He was 
not the equal of Onnazd, but he was the Sun—^the abode of his spirit, hence called by 
the Greeks, Mithras, Phebus, Hyperion, Dionysus, Liber or Phan-aces ; and those who 
would be initiated into this faith, and partake of its most solemn rites, must first 
undergo great penances, and give severe tests of their courage and devotion. Owing to 
Mithras being continually invoked with the Sun, he came to be considered ida ntjcal, 
and eventually superseded in the eyes of the masses the great Ormazd himself, just as 
Jahveh did Elohim, Jupiter all the Italian gods,* and as Christ and Mary have with 
many, practically supplanted, at least in prayer, the more remote and terrible Almighty. 

The disintegration of the Serapian faith produced a powerful Gnostic ^d Ophite 
Christian sefet, who have left us a wonderful and truthful record of their beliefs, in gems 
and sculpturings, known mostly as Abraxas or Abrasax, emblems which clearly symbolise 
the Sun and Fertile powers. The word simply means “holy name ”—the Hindoo In¬ 
effable name, and what the Gaytri calls “ the fierce and all pervading Sun.” The title 
is said to have been devised by the Basilidans of Egypt—a Christian sect following that 
Father of the Church whom later Fathers found it expedient to denounce, but whom 
Clement, the contemporary of Basilides, calls “ a philosopher devoted to the contempla¬ 
tion of divine things.”* Dean Manscl says that the leaders of the Gnostics were persons 
of great powers of reasoning and thought, and that Marcion was one of the chief. 

Christianity emerged from the w^orship of Mithras and Scrapis, changing the 
names but “not substance”—possibly, say some, so as to avoid persecution ; but many 
Christians continued both names and symbols.* Constantine retained upon his coinage:” 
Soli invicto Comiti —“ To the Invincible Sun, my companion,” ® or guardian ; and 
Christians latterly apologized for celebrating his birth-day on the 25th December, say¬ 
ing that they could better perform their rites when the heathen were busy with theirs, 
and that their God also was called the “ Sun of Righteousness ;” they added, that the 
three Magi who came to Christ’s birth were Kasp-Ar, “ The White One; ” Melki-Or, 

“ The King of Light; ” and Bed-tazar or Bel-shazar, “ The Lord of Treasures.” They 
and all Magi acknowledged Mithras as the first emanation &om Onnazd, and here Jews 
and Christians picked up the first hazy ideas of Zoroaster’s system of future rewards and 
punishments, the fiery lake, immortality of the soul, &c. The writer of Hebrews (i. 3) 
almost copies the exact Mithraic doctrine in describing Christfor Mithras, ages before 
his day, had been declared “ the brightness or rejection of the glory of the Supreme 
One, and the express image of his person, better by far than the Sngels, and viith a 
more excellent inheritance.”^ So also Christians, with almost servile mimicry, as 

' ^“8 * Gnostics, p. 47. * King tells ns that the names of Serapis irere 

» ^ties and their Remains^ p. 60. H 0 I 7 Name, Gloiy, Light, The Sole Jupiter, The 

8 Tertnllian calls him a Platonist, p. 48. Day-Spring, The Earth, Jio., p. 70. 

® SeeL Miih., p. 287, quoted from King. * Onosties and Oteir Remains, p. 51. 
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Justin ^ points out, followed the Mithraic initiatory rites, wintM much of the 

torinning and tests of courage in the Mithraic cave; as also in the eucharistic bread 
and watOT, preceded by thanks and mystic words ; in the forgiveness of her priests 
before the soared fount ; and in making a holy mark on the forehead. Here the Mith- 
raite cast his wreath away, and said “ his crown was in his god.” Truly, as the Tal¬ 
mudists wrote, “the Christian religion was the work of Jupiter, Mercury, and the Sun— 
all combining for the purpose; ” but they added, and with more truth than they were 
aware of, “ that Abraham and the prophets were inspired by the genius of Saturn. 

The round bits of bread used at the Mithraic eucharist were called Mizal, which 
is very like the Hebrew word Messah, and Latin Missa, now called usually Hostia 
OT Wafer. It was the “ bloodless sacrifice,” and made circular to represent the Sun’s 
disk, but Irish Kelts adhere to their early and real sacrifice of a lamb, and still call the 
Mass — Afrionnde, “The very true Lamb of God.”* The Mithraic cup or chalice—some¬ 
times more than one, stood like the Christian’s, on the altar or table ; and the liquor 
was often shown to change colour and abundantly gain in quantity as the service 
proceeded, and the prayers and praises of the people increased.* 

From Jerome we see that “ the worship of Mithras long survived in Home under 
the Christian Emperors,” and doubtless much longer in the remoter districts ; for this 
Father speaks reproachfully of a city Prefect of 400 A.C., who “ did not upset, break, 
or bum the cave of Mithras, and all the monstrous images that served in the initiatory 
rites;” among such the Corax, or Raven ;* Niphus or Chneph, the lion-headed serpent; 
Father Bromius, “the Roarer,” or Greek Dionysus, and Asiatic Phanaces, who had the 
youth and attributes of Apollo and Bacchus. 

The twelve tortures of the Mithraic Neophyte lasted forty days. He lay a certain 
number of nights on ice or snow, and was scourged for two days; he was terrified by 
all the mysterious rites and sights of Mithras, trampled upon, blindfolded, and when 
his eyes were opened he found numbers of sword points all around his naked body; 

often real murders were enacted before him. 
When all was over, the neophyte stage was passed, 
and he received two stones, symbolical of his man¬ 
hood, and was marked indelibly on some part of 
the body, perhaps circumcised; but neither the 
place nor the mark is now known, though the 
latter is believed to have been the equilateral tri¬ 
angle, as at once Fire and the Moon. 

Of the seven planets and their genii, these four are most conspicuous: the Fire 
of Venus or Anaid; Sun or “ Mihr, this Winged Disk—the giver of Seed ; Jupitee, 
or Sersiov, or Lightning, and the Moening Star — Mitra, or Anahid, the female of 

* Apol. II., and Tertnllian, PrcBsanpt. King. * Epiphanius’ Hares, xxiv.; King’s Gnostics, 53. 

* King’s Gnostics, note, p. 53. ' Inferior priests were called Bavens, superior, 

* The Bev. R. Smiddy’s Druids Ire., p. 171. Lions, and so the rites were Leontica and Coramca. 
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Mithras. Mitra was the “ Announcer,” and is tiifflrefore called Light, and piesidea over 
Love; and as the morning star is often Venus, this Amaid is clearly Amahid, the Votlus 
Urania or Mylita of Asyria, and Alita or Alilat of Arabia. 

In the second century the whole Christ-idea seems more and more to have ripened 
out of Serapian lore, for “ the philosophers then understood by Serapis nothing more 
than the ‘ Anima Mundi,' that spirit of which universal nature was the body, holding 

like many jm our own day, the doctrine of the 

. * One harmonious whole 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.* 

Serapis had become merely the idea of the Supreme Being, whose manifestation 
upon earth (they were now told) was Christ.*’ ^ Hadrian writes to his friend, Ser- 
vianus; “ Those who worship Serapis are also Christians ; even those who style them¬ 
selves the Bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis. The very patriarch himself, when 
he comes to Egypt, is forced by some to adore Serapis, by others to adore Christ 
There is but one God for them all; him do the Christians, him do the Jews, .him do all 
the Gentiles also worship ; ” and, adds Mr King to this ancient Confession of Faith : 
“ There can be no doubt that the head of Serapis, marked as the face is by a grave and 

pensive majesty, supplied the first idea.of portraits of the Saviour.” * Thus 

then the leading ideas as to the one Supreme God, as well as the very likeness of Christ, 
are shaped from Serapis; and, seeing all the rites and ordinances, and the best of the 
dogmas come from Zoroastrian, Boodhistic, and Mithraic faiths, there is not much left 
to spring from the Vale of Nazareth, save miracles and such like matter to which we 
now attach no great importance. 

In the time of Hadrian, Serapis often appeared seated in all his attributes, with 
Isis standing before him holding the jingling Sistnim in one hand, and a sheaf of wheat 
in the other, with the inscription : “ Immaculate is our Lady Isis;” which “are the very 
terms applied to that personage who succeeded to her form, titles, symbols, rites, and 

ceremonies.Her devotees carried into the new priesthood the former badges 

of their profession, the obligation to celibacy, the tonsure and the surplice, omitting 
only and unfortunately the frequent ablutions prescribed by the ancient creed. The 
sacred image still moves in procession as when Juvenal laughed at it.” ® Yes, and the 
Black Virgins which used to be so highly reverenced turned out when critically 
examined to be basalt figures of Isis I 

Orpheus clearly states that Jove (that is lAO), the Sun (Phebus), Pluto and Bacchus 
are all one ; and an oracle quoted by Julian says, “ all these are one, and all are Serapis; 
whilst the Apollo of Claros answered enquirers as to who lao was: 

“ Itegard lao as supreme above. 

In winter Pluto, in Spring’s opening Jove : 

Phebus through blazing Summer rixles tlie day, 

Whilst autumn owns the mild lao’s sway.” 

* King's Gnos., p. 68. ‘. ^ Ibid., p. 69. 

® King’s Gnos., p. 71 ; Juvemd, VI. 630.—“Escorted by the tonsured surpliced train.” 
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The isl»n-god lAO was the Tri-une form, and in the Herz collection is seen repre¬ 
sented as Amon and Ra or Phre seated, and between them “ standing erect the sacred 
Asp.” This is cut on a JHcari-shaped piece of basalt; Ea, as usual, is hawk-headed, 
ahd called the B-aiet or Bai-et or Ait or Aith, the soul and the heart, as the seat of the 
Passions. ^ On the other side is engraved: 

** One Bait, one Atbor, one their power, Achori. 

Hail father of the world, hail tri-formed God ! ’’ 


Athor, of course, is Maya, Mary, or Doorga, the '' conceptive ” or active virtue the 
Kun, Kuin, or Venus of Phenicia and Egypt. Isis, thinks Mr King, is best repre¬ 
sented in the Sanskrit Isa, Domina, or Mistress; the Mater-Domiria, and modem 
Madonna; Serapis by Sri-pa ; whilst he thinks the source of Jahveh, nin% I h u h of the 
ludeans, the I a b e of the Samaritans, the iah of Greeks, and Jove of Latins, came from 

the Egyptians who got it “ from the Hindoo.title O’M or AUM—itself, like I AW, 

the triliteral * of early Christians, in which the w is written so rudely as to look like w. 

There was as little difference, in sex as in name, between the Sun and the Moon in 
the ancient faiths of Hindoos and Egyptians; the latter calling the moon Aah, Ooh, 
Oh, Joh, or loh, closely identify it with Toth, but not so in reality, as Toth in this 
case carries on his Ibis-head the lunar crescent. Plutarch, possibly owing to his 
ignorance of phallic lore, has misled many on these subjects ; for it requires personal 
observance and knowledge of metaphorical language and symbols to understand the 
difference between the God and the Ark ; the God of the Ark, and the God—the Testi¬ 


mony ; for the Man and his Consort, or the Queen and her Consort, are very closely 
wrapped up in the language of Sivaik priests and worshippers. 

The early Christians had a wonderful charm called the ABLANATHABLA, 
changed by Latins into Abracadabra, and signifying ‘‘ Thou art our Father,'' clearly 
meaning, first Mahadeva, then Mithras, then Serapis, and lastly the Spiritual God 
of more enlightened days. Physicians recommended it as an amulet against all diseases, 
but it must be in the form of an inverted Cone. Gordian HI. wore it by order of his 
physician Serenus Samonicus, who prescribed it written out thus, so that A should be 
the beginning and the end ; and A is Toth or Lingam. It reads two ways. 

“ Thou must on paper with the spell divine, 

Abracadabra called, in many a line; 

Each under each in even order place, 

But the last letter in each line efface : 

As by degrees its elements grow few, 

Still take away, but fix the residue, 

Till at the last onedetter stands alone, 

And the whole dwindles to a tapering Gone. 

Tie this about the neck with flaxen string, 

Mighty the good ’twill to the patient bring ; 

Its wondrous potency shall guard his head, 

An d drive disease and death far from his bed. 3 


A n A A N A 0 A B A A 

\'a~b~’a a'n a"^0”'A~B a/ 

N A 0 A B/ 
\A B A A N A 0 A/ 

\ A B A aT N a "0 / 

V aITT'a n a / 

\a b a" a n/ 

\ A bXa/ 


2 Ibid., pp. 72, 84, notes. ® King’s Grtos., p. 105. 


^ King’s Gnoa,, p. 83. 
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This is only another phase of development such as caused the obelisks of Egypt 
and the stones of Sinai to be written over, as the mere coarse cone or <mm began to 
disgust advancing intelligence. The Hindoo still wears the article pure and simple in 
bone or stone ; the Boodhist calls it “ a tooth,” and perhaps it is a tiger's tooth or daw, 
but the Italian Christian artistically disguises it, and neither of the two last, any more 
than did Gordian III., know really what the conical or ovate object symbolises. 

Lest, however, we should mistake the Gnostic Christian meaning, they hand down 
to us a bearded Pkiapean man, called Ablanathabla, with four arms graspmg as 
many hooked sceptres, four wings, and a bird’s outspread tail; he stands sometimes 
on the sacred boat and sometimes on a coiled snake—a veritable Siva or Vishnoo, 
except that the coiled base may signify the virilities. Another form of the deity is 
a “ three-headed and three-bodied god, who stands in the attitude of Priapus, grasp¬ 
ing in one hand the symbol of fecundity and in the other scorpions and serpents . . . 
At each side are two obelisks engraved with letters representing the ‘ Pillars of Hermes ’ 
on which that God had engraved the ‘ Omne Scihile;""^ so that clearly Christianity 
had a great struggle to escape from the persistent faiths around her, of which she is after 
all but a maturer growth. This last figure is clearly a Siva, such as I disinterred after 
its sleep of centuries, anil have shown the reader on page 122, but clothed and 
decent; he tpo is “ a three-headed God,” and the whole a Priapus. 

One great use of talismans and amulets was to avert evil or “ the evil eye,” and 
the organs of generation of both sexes were always held to be the most efficacious of 
charms; but decency often required disguises, and therefore a tree, a triangle, an eye, 
the hand—open as the female, or clenched* with a part of the arm, as the male organs; 
also an egg or two eggs, &c., and for a whole people, an ark with any of these objects 
in it, usually answered the wants of the ancients. Christian converts were promised a 
“ white stone and in the stone a new name written,” * clearly as a talisman. 

The Gnostic sects extended into Gaul in the second century, where the superstitious 
Ireneus violently opposed them, yet the Christian Bishop Priscillian of Avila in Spain 
greatly extended their influence in the fourth century A.c. Jerome complains of them 
as “ raging throughout Spain.” Gnosticism survived in the Manikeism of the Albi- 
genses of the twelfth century.'* Justinian persecuted the sect all over Syria in the 6th c., 
but it still survives about the Lebanon, as in Druses, the Ansayrch, &c. 

All Gnostic amulets usually possessed an erect serpent, a hemispherical bowl, two 
columns called Solomons, and the old Delphic e, which I take to be the Hebrew v or 
Ark-boat and mast, turned on its side ; over all were commonly seen sun, moon, and 
perhaps planets. St John or ION is the first great patron of the order, for he is fire or 
light acting on water ; but let us now pass on to the Syrian sister of Serapis. 

The very ancient city of Bybliis was from the earliest times famous for its devo- 

2 Ibid. p. 115. 

^ King's Gnostics, p. 120. 


* King’s Gnostics, p. 106. 

* Revelation ii, 17. 
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tiojti to. Sip, as well as to the grossest forms of Phallic worship. The Macedonian 
ciKpoermr, in the fourth century b.c., transferred the glory of the shrines then on the 
banhs of the Peneus to the Orontcs, where, about five miles from Antioch, was then 
consecrated to Apollo one of the most magnificent temples and most elegant and 
attpctive places of devotion to be found almost anywhere. " The God of Light ” was 
there represented as a colossal figure—sixty feet in height, and in bulk equal to that 
of a hundred men—seated in a capacious sanctuary, which it completely filled and 
irradiated with its brightness. The shrine was enriched, we are assured, with all the 
gold and gems that Western Asia could lavish, and Athenian art could devise. “ The 
Deity was in a bending attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation 
on the earth, as if he supplicated the venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and 
beauteous Daphne,”' after whom the temple and its gardens were called. The spot 
was ennobled by fiction and the amorous tales of poets; and the most ancient rites of 
Greece found a home in this royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, riv alling 
the truth and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the Kastalian Fountain 
of Daphne. In the adjacent fields a stadium was built by a special privilege which 
had been purchased from Elis ; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of 
the city, and a revenue of thirty-thousand pounds sterling^ was annually applied to 
public pleasures. The perpetual resorting of pilgrims and spectators to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the temple, insensibly transformed the village of Daphne into a large and popu¬ 
lous town, which soon emulated the splendour, without acquhing the title of a provincial 
capital. The temple and village were embosomed in a thick grove of laurels and 
cypresses, which extended over a space some ten miles in circuit, and formed in the 
most sultry summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams of the purest 
water issuing from every hill preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature 
of the air; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours, and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and joy, to luxury and love. The vigor¬ 
ous youth here pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires, and the blushing maiden 
was warned by the fate of Daphne to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness; but the 
soldier and the pliilosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual paradise, 
where pleasure, assum in g the character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firm¬ 
ness of manly virtue. The groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers ; the privileges of the holy ground were enlarged 
by the munificence of succeeding emperors, and every generation added new ornaments 
to the splendour of the temple.® 

It was before this shrine, but nearly seven hundred years later, that the learned, manly, 
and philosophic emperor of the whole civilised world, bowed in lowly earnest piety of heart 
and mind^ and presented his thank-offerings in preference to worsliipping in the neighbour- 

.» Gibbon’s Lodim and Fall, III. 175. * This would probably equal one hundred thou- 

« Tbe above wUl be mostly found in Gibbon. sand pounds m these days. 
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ing sanctuary of J erusalem. JuHan indignantly removed the tombs and chapels which a 
domineering faith had built over the ancient sacred spots, and calumny and abuse were 
of course heaped upon him; for like all dogmatic religions, the Christiamty those 
days, swayed by priests, knew no toleranca It had hewn down all that the more 
ancient faith had held sacred, and now it turned round and visited with most unjust 
invective the grave and impartial man who practically inculcated the golden rule, “Do as 
ye would be done by,” and who firmly and intrepidly stopped for a time the Church’s 
career of blood and spoliation. Alas I that Julian lived so short a time, for he clearly 
desired—^like all good modem mlers—^that every subject of his wide empire should be 
protected in the exercise of all his rights—^nay, fancies,—without fear or favour, pro¬ 
vided always that these did not encroach on the rights of others. But this was a long 
step in advance of the Christianity of that day, and priestly teachings of all days. 

Thanks to the advanced culture of laymen, we now breathe in peace under "the 
proud banner,” so unjustly called that of “ Saint George;” unjustly, I say, because after 
the low-bred fuller’s son of Epiphania, the fraudulent “ vendor of bacon and salt stuff’s ” 
—the ranaway convict and sacrilegious tyrant, who was finally lynched by the insulted 
and deeply aggrieved people of Alexandria; thanks, I say, to secular learning, and to 
laymen and civilization, alas, not to priests, churches, or faiths, that England’s proud 
banner floats benignly over the shrines of every faith of man on earth, and watches 
lynx-eyed so that no one shall interfere with the manner any one chooses to worship 
his God. 

Faiths, to move permanently and for good, must progress with the mental 
calibre and education of men, and not by miracles or kingly sway, much though these 
may affect a nation for a time; so people went with Julian in the fourth century 
A.O,, as they had done with Macedonian permission in the fourth century B.C., but by 
no means as warmly in the latter times as in the former; for philosophy had increased 
the bounds of the mental horizon, and in doing so had perplexed the thoughtful, and 
made the ignorant more than ever conservative. It was because the superstitions, 
miracles, and stories circulated concerning the new incarnate God, were too like their 
own and too common, that the masses felt disinclined to leave the old faith for the new. 
The anchors, however, were shifting and dragging; the people, not knowing exactly 
what awaited them in this sea of uncertainty, anxiously looked for any haven; 
and as a philosophical or spiritual one was beyond their mental powers, and miracles 
and incarnations common and agreeable to all their notions, they were fast drifting 
towards what zealous Christian propagandists and men in power asked them to be¬ 
lieve in. The pauses on the road to victory, which an impartial reign such as that of 
Julian necessitated, were far^from ultimately injuring the rising faith; these brought 
wisdom into coimcil, making the rapacious and violent re-consider their ways and 
discipline their forces; regarding which, however, enough; as we have much to say 
about this in considering the rise of Christianity. 

After Serapis of the Nile and Adonis of the sacred Orontes, let us dwell for a 
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BSiOnie&t <3|ia the exhibition of the same &ith at Hera on the Euphrates; for no 
■histioiy of Solai woisH be complete which omitted to notice ^&Dea Syria, 

Thanks to Lucian of the second century a.c., we do know a little 
rejgtodmg the temple rites of this consort of SoL “ The original temple,” he says, “ was 
founded by Bacchus, because the dresses, paintings, Indian stones and ivory, &c., show 
that the founder came from Ethiopia; ” by which we are not to understand the Upper 
Nile, but the land whence sprung those wondrous builders—the Kyklopian and Phenician 
races. Lucian says that in his day the original temple had gone to ruins, and that the 
one he describes was erected by Stratonike, an Asyrian queen, whose step-son became 
enamottred of her, and that “ rather than lose Ins child, the father gave up his wife and 
abdicated, retiring to Babylon,” Perhaps this tale is based on some solar myth. 

“The temple is on a hill in the centre of the city, surrounded by two walls, 
one old and one new, and faces the East, like aU in Ionia. The porch or vesti¬ 
bule faces the north, is two hundred yards in circumference, and within it are the 
two phalli, each one hundred and fifty yards high.” The writer probably meant 
cubits, of one and a quarter feet or so, which would still make the phalli lofty enough 
—one hundred and eighty-seven feet high; the area or vestibule in which they stood 
was of course an uncovered space, such as we still very commonly find in South 
Indian temples before the inmost sanctuary. Lucian says that “the riches of 
this temple were enormous,” and that though he travelled about seeing many, yet 
“there were none of equal importance to it. Within it are very ancient works, costly 
ornaments, miraculous structures.and deities who gave a clear sign of them¬ 

selves ; also images which sweat, move, and deliver oracles, as if alive.” Ho here saw 
Dorketo—the half-fish and half-woman deity of Phenicia—represented as a perfect 
woman; fish were sacred to her, and therefore none of tlie pious would eat fish. 
So the dove is sacred to Semiramis, “ and avoided as an esculent.” ‘ Syria or Soorya 
is “ the same as Bhea, for lions support her, and she carrieth a tabor and a tower on 
her head, and her temple is served by Galli” (eunuchs), so called when serving god¬ 
desses, and clothed like females. On the two groat phalli Lucian re.^1 this inscnp- 
tion: “ These Phalli, I, Bacchus, dedicated to my step-mother Jmo" The Greeks 
had here also erected many phalli in honour of Bacchus in the shape of little men 
made of wood, with very large virilities {bene nasati) to which were attached strings 
to shake or cause them to vibrate. Such a figure wrought in brass was seen by Lucian 
on the right hand of the temple. Inside there was a female figure dressed m male attire. 

The basement of this temple was four yards high, and mounted by steps. On 
entering, it is found that the doors are golden; in the interior there is a “ gold 
aild the whole roof ie golden. The temple it fflled with dehoione 
perfume, which ie eo heavy as to cling to one's garmento so™ tune ate 
iMving the preeincte. There is an inner raised temple within, which is enterri 

1 n. 785 . I.mM.ttrfloDrIan,„f.rso„ofll,i.,.twM,Ioal,8i..tl,. 

B\ibBtan<se, not an accurate translation from Lucian. 
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by a staircase r but to this there is no door. Any one may enter the outer 
temple, but the inner one is reserved for the most holy of the priests. In the inner 
chapel are placed the statues of Jupiter and Juno, to whom the hierarchs giwe another 
name, both being represented sitting, and made of gold; the latter is carried by lions, 
the former by bulls. The figure of Juno partakes of the characters of Minerva, Venus, 
Luna, Rhea, Diana, Nemesis, and the Parcse. In one hand she 
holds a sceptre, and in the othear a distaflf,” probably like those 
here given as held by the celestial virgin of Anatolia, “in 
which the handle of the cross passes through a lotus-flower, and 
divides the oval which represents the cross-bar of the key,” In the 
other hand this queen of heaven carries a stafi" with the crescent 
moon, has an embattled tower like Isis on her head, stands upon 
He. i 89 .-Kiir AKB lusAE a lion, and is followed by an antelope.* The Dea Soorya had also a 
tower on her head, from which issued rays, and a zone round her waist 
like Venus Urania. “On her head,” says Lucian, “is a stone called Luknus (Lychnus) or 
the lamp which shines brilliantly at night, and seems fiery during the day.” 

"Between the two statues (Jupiter and Juno) there is,” adds Lucian, “ another, also of 
gold, but without any peculiarity, and this is called ‘ the sign or symbol.’ There is great 
doubt about whom it represents; some taking it for Bacchus or Deukalion, and others 
for Semiramis, l)ecau8e it has a dove seated on the head. IVice every year it is car¬ 
ried in procession to the sea at the time of their bringing the water from thence.” In 
Russia we may remember that it is Christ, a chalice, or crucifix, which forms the prin¬ 
cipal part of the Neva processions, and I have no doubt but that “the sign or symbol ” 
is the Nishan, or figure, which shows the union of the two—Jove and Juno, for it 
looked at once a Bacchus and Semiramis. Lucian had clearly forgotten, or never known 
the faith as we in India do. “ On the left hand as one enters the temple (the proper 
right), there stands the throne of the Sun, but without any image of the Sun itself, for 
the Sun and Moon have no statues; the reason assigned being that it is a holy thing 
to erect statues to other gods, inasmuch fis their forms are not manifest to us; but the 
Sun and Moon are evidently seen by all, and it is unnecessary to make the images of 
what we behold in the air.” Beyond the throne of the Sun, Lucian saw a clothed 
statue of Apollo with a long beard, and he remarks that all statues save this one are nude, 
which, as it is the deliverer of the oracles, and the figure the priests move about with, 
it is no doubt merely draped so as to hide sacerdotal trickery. Beyond Apollo was 
Atlas, Mercury, and Lucina; and outside the shrine was “ a very large j3razen altar and a 
thousand brazen statues of gods and heroes, kings and priests.” Within the temple pre¬ 
cincts there were sacred oxen,jhorses, eagles, bears, and lions, all perfectly tame, and three 
hundred priests ministered at the holy offices, all wearing white garments a^d felt 
-caps. These annually elected a high priest, who alone wore the solar purple and golden 
' Ami. Faiths, TI. 191 ; Dr Inman gives the figures from Lajard’s (Mte de Venus, 
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tiaMt. Be^es these was “a great crowd of menial assistants of the sanctuary, including 
musidao^ with flutes and pipes, Galli or Sodomites, and fanatic or enthusiastic women.” 
“ The saepfice is performed twice a-day, whereto all the attendants come. To Jupiter 
they sacrifice in silence; but when they make their offerings to Juno, they accompany 
theni with music from flutes and cymbals, but no reason is given, probably because 
‘ woix^ is the music of the spheres.’ The sacrifices consist of bulls, oxen, cows, and 
sheep, but never doves, which are too holy to touch.” In the sacred lake near the 
temple are innumerable sacred fish, and on its shores many great ceremonies take place, 
and at those of the Vernal Equinox some mutilate themselves. 

There was one sacrifice from which the Jews probably borrowed theirs concern¬ 
ing Azazel. “ The victims, whilst alive, are crowned with garlands, and driven out of 
the temple porch, and over a precipice, and so killed. Some then sacrifice their 
children in the same maimer. Having first put them into sacks at home, their parents 
take their children by the hand, beating them all the way, and calling them ‘ beasts,’ 
and the poor victims having reached the temple, they are driven over the rocks to 
certain death. All the people have a custom of cutting their hands or their neck, so 
that all are marked with scars. The young men, too, allow their hair to grow until 
they arrive at puberty, when they cut it off in the temjJe, and leave it there in a vessel 
of gold or silver,” which Lucian himself had done. This corresponds to the removal 
of the BuUa by Greeks and Latins, and its dedication to the Lares; the Galli and 
wdd women correspond to the Kedeshoth, and Kedeshim, or male and female votaries 
of the Jewish and similar temples then existing all over western Asia and the greater 
part of India still. 

“Twice during every year,” says Lucian, “docs a man ascend to the top of one 
of the great Phalli, and there remain in prayer for seven days. The vulgar think 
that he thus converses nearer to the gods, and there can better pray for the prosperity 
of Syria ; so they bring to the foot of the Pillar on which he is, offerings of gold, silver, 
and brass; and as the watchers at foot proclaim these, with the name of the supplicant, 
the on the summit makes a prayer on behalf of him, and clanks a bell which 
gives forth a great and harsh sound.” The ascent of the pillar is, of course, a difficult 
matter; Lucian describes it as done by chains and pegs, by means of which also 
this “ man of prayer ” is fed. He was supposed never to sleep, but might sit in a 
sort of nest, framed by himself. 

This great temple, of course, gave forth oracles; but, writes Lucian, not by 
means of priests and interpreters as in Egypt, Lybia and Asia (minor), for this Asy- 
rian Apollo moved himself alone, and gave his own oracles, that is, walked about alone. 
“Whenever he wishes to speak,” says Lucian, “he begins by moving about on his throne, 
and the priests then lift him up. If they fail to do so, he begins to sweat, and agitates 
more and more. When they take him up, he makes them move about accord¬ 
ing to his will, till the high priest meets him and propounds the questions to be solved. 
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If the inquiry displease him, he retires; and if he approve of it,' he incites his heavers 
to go forward, and in this manner they collect his answers. The priests tind^rtake no 
ordinary or sacred business without thus consulting him. He gives out the piedietiohs 
concerning the year, and instructs them about ‘the symbol,’ and when it ought to audce 
its procession to the sea.” Lucian is not, however, always trustwoithy; for although he 
speaks of the credulity of the vulgar, he was easily deceived himself, saying he saw the 
priests on one occasion “ lift the god up, when he threw them down, and quitting their 
shoulders, walked by himself in the air.” I am not clear as to the actual " deliverer 
of the oracles,” although I have read different translations of Lucian; from these I 
have culled what seems best to convey his meaning. He most particularly explains 
that “ neither the throne of the Sun or Moon have images; ” that beside the empty 
throne of the Sun, there was in the inner “ Holy of Holies,” the great Trinity, of 
which the centre God or figure was evidently the most important object of the whole 
shrine; it was a mysterious “Sign or Symbol”—clearly the Phallus, or a Jupiter Amon, 
Eduth, Baitulos, or Lingam euphemiscd into a statue of gold—“ without any peculi¬ 
arity.” None of these spoke, it seems, save the bearded Apollo in the recess. 

Asyria and Babylon may be regarded as holding even more strictly than Egypt, 
to Solar worship,^ or, perhaps I should say, Tsabeanism—as embracing “ all the host of 
heaven.” Research proves that the very bricks of the great palace disentombed at Birs 
Nimrood were coloured, to represent the fancied planetary hues of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon—in all seven colours; and Herodotus spe¬ 
cially mentions also the seven-walled and seven-coloured palace of Median Ekbatana. 
AU these Babylonian gods, like Elohim and Jahveh, had their peculiar rites, sac¬ 
rifices, appointed festivals, and distinct priesthood; and also, says Sir H. Rawlinson, 
their Arks and Tabernacles, that is female energies. 

From Herodotus we gather, that in his day the Asyrians for the most part wor¬ 
shipped only two gods, Dionysus and Urania, that is, the sun and moon; * as did 
the Arabians Orotal and Chand—the disk of gold, and the diskus of silver, the former 
of which the Persian Aryans translated into Zartushti, or the golden disk, after whom 
they called their prophet Zerdusht, which the Greeks changed to Zoroaster—the 
Messiah or Sun-God. Berosus, as quoted by Syncellus, makes Zoroaster the first king 
of the Babylonians, clearly showing us that Zerdusht in earlier days was a purely solar 
term, like Bel, Ba-al, or Al, the first phaUo-solar God, or God-King of all these peoples. 
Egypt also meant the same, whether Am-on or Osiris was spoken of; in the former 
name, the meaning “Secret,” or “God of the secret parts, is implied,” which may 
signify merely the subterranean Lingam form which is usually hid away deep down in 
a secret place of the temple, whilst some figure, statue, or other euphemism represents 
this to the public. I wish now to draw attention to the Jewish scriptural terms Milkom, 
Mplok, Kiun, or Chiun, and Rephan, or Rephaim, which some theologians and their 

^ Jour. R. As, Soc., xvii 11, p. 23. ® H. F. Talbot, Jo^ir. R. As. S., iii. 1, 1867. 
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I have much misunderstood, and often erroneously confounded with 

CSi^o&hH^he Sun. 

Malki, Mdik, or MoloTc —words known to us still all over the East as “ Lord” 
or "Maater,” the Greek Kurios —were terms of respect applied to all honoured or revered 
Gods or|>er8ons, and, of course, therefore, to the Sun. We see this word in “ Melchizedek, 
the priest of the Most High God,” ^ for this name is really Mlki-Zdk, or 

MaUfi'Zedek, the Lord or “ Sun of Righteousnass,” and as the high priest, he was a sort 
of demi-god of Is-ra-el ; nay, in the opinion of orthodox and learned commentators, 
he represents Saturn. In the margin of Bagster’s Bible, we have the following 
note against Amos v. 26 : For “ Tabernacle of your Molok" read “ Siccuth your 
king ; ” that is, “ Sikut of the king,” which by metathesis we may read Siktu —^in San¬ 
skrit, Sakti —^the Agni Mandalftni or Pudendum of the God. This, as is customary 
with Eastern writers and speakers, is repeated in another form in the next sen¬ 
tence, as “the Kiun of your images,” which Rabbi Cahen, in his excellent but 
sometimes obscure French translation, renders “ et la representation de ms idoles.” 
Bagster’s note to this, however, is very valuable, though he mistakes the Sakti or Kiun 
for the male Deity. He reads Chiun p’s, as the “ Arabic jaw, Kaiwan," which de¬ 
notes Saturn, though rendered by the LXX. ‘Pa/pav (Raiphan), and in Acts vii. 43, 
(Remphan), prol)ably the same as the Koptic Repham of same import.” ® 
Some have sought to translate Kiun as “ Pedestal” but I read the passage thus, “ Ye 
have borne the Sikut of your M1 k k m (God-king), and the Pedestal of your idols.” 
Fiirst is in accordance with Bagster’s “Note” above, and mentions pa,Awn, as the 
root, signifying “ to be firm,” “ upright,” &c.; but this is owing, I think, to want of 
knowledge as to the lore and the hermaphrodite character of these gods, whether of 
Siva and his Sakti, or of Pallas, or Herm-Athena. It appears to me Parkhurst has 
expressed the meaning, though he does not grasp its import. He calls Kiun the 
“ burning ” or “ shining ” one, “ the resplendent seat or throne whereon their idols 
were placed,” and connects it with Kuin pia, Windotvs which admit heat, ® all very 
specific, and suggestive. The italics are .those of the reverend writer. 

Both Kiun and Kuin seem closely connected with Chivi, Sivi, Kivi, Kiwe, or 
Kiwem, &c. Siva is often called “the one-eyed god,” because wearing the very pecu¬ 
liar oval eye of his Sakti—Parvati on his head. Molok had also a star on his forehead.* 
The image of Julius Cesar, says Suetonius, was depicted with a star on the crown of 
his head; and we know how fervently he worshipped Venus Genetrix, offering to her 
symbolical shields inlaid with pearls after his victories. 

Molok, Milkom, Rephan, and Remphan, then, are all clearly the same God or 
different features of Saturn in his male or female ener^. Bagster® says, tliat in later days, 
he had a form hateful to the educated Rabbim—viz., the head of a calf (young Bull) 
adorned with a royal crown and the body of a man, and that he sat upon a throne of 

^ Genesis xiv. 18. * See Kircher Lingw Egypt, RestU., p. 49. ^ Heb. Lex. of 1807, p. 310. 

* See Godwyn’s C. and Ecclea. Rites, p. 151. ^ 2- 
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brass with arms extended as if to embrace all His body had seren compartments for 
the reception and consumption of the following: Ist, Flour; 2d, Turtles ; 3d, a Ewe; 
4 th, a Ram; 5th, a Calf; 6th, an Ox; and 7th, a Child; so that the priests and people 
clearly offered to Molok what all men loved and sought for from Saturn. Di^otus- 
says that the Carthaginians—descendants of the Canaanites, offered these sacrifices in 
the same way; and the Jewish writers often assure us that Milkom was the favourite 
of the Amonians, the Ashtoreth of the Zidonians, and the Chemosh or Sun-god of the 
Moabites.* 

Kircher and Lamosius call Kiion, Saturn, whose star, in the languages of Persia 
and Arabia, was Kieran, and in Egypt Remphan or Rephan. This god, as connected 
with the Dead and,Darkness, has much perplexed those who do not know or remember 
that the female energy is the Womb, Dai-kness or Night; for not only the Sun-gods 
but all must go at one time or another to Ades or the wintry resting-place of the 
seed, from which in due time springs forth new life. So Besnage learns from other 
sources that Kieran is the Moon. Parkhurst reads the disputed passage' “ the Kue 
(no) of your images and glory of your Aleim,” insisting that the root here is “ to bum,” 
and not Ku (o) to “ establish.” My readers will note that “ the Establisher ” is Sol or 
his emblem, and that here again we have the fertile roots Ko or Koo, which are clearly 
of the same source as Kuthitc or Cushite names. 

We have a Venus-Remba who is Venus-Marina, or Bdvani the wife of Edvana, 
whom Jains call Parasva-Ndt, and his wife Bamani, all which names I have shown 
have a clear connection wdth Parnassus and its Delphic as Vernase or Benares 

was the locale of the Deity’s very loathsome crypt. 

It requires very careful attention to, and often considerable knowledge of this lore, 
to discriminate between the God and his Ark or Throne, as we even see in the 
Keltic tongues dying out around us. Cluain in Irish is a “ meadow ” and “ woman,” 
just as Isis is the Delta or garden of the Nile, and Cluanir or Clmnire is not only a male 
but a “ seducer.” The roots here are doch, a stone, and An or Ana,'^ the mother of the 
Gods. So Tara, Tor, or Tower, is apparently connected with Star; for on Tara stood 
the great Stone of Ana, the Ish-tar, w'here, from the earliest dawn of Irish mjdiho- 
logical story, Koothite and then Keltic rites were performed, and very probably, as as¬ 
serted, as early as 1900 B.c, On this Tar or Stara we are told a Pontifex Maximus* 
and College of Ecclesiastics, if I may use such grand terms, existed in 700 b.c.,® being 
established by “ Olan Fodla of blessed memory,” who recovered the wonder-working 
stone on which our monarchs must be crowned. The “ inspired ” Jewish writers assure 
us that their tribes carried about Kuins or Ku-ims* in Arks, whereby we know they only 
imitated the surrounding natjons. No people went about without their little gods or im- r 
ages, or sacred symbols, indeed numbers of pious Christians still carry these with them. 

* See Kings xi. 33, and elsewhere. ’ Keane’s Towers and Tm^des of Am. Ire., p. 69. 

* Tow. dt Tern., p. 37. * The Greeks called the Star which denoted returning fertility K.uu» or Sirius. 
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^jPofp® Gregory wrote ; “ The bishops themselves brought their images with them to the 
cooimils, for no good man ever took a journey without them.”* Nor did the Jews 
move unaccompanied by their Ark and its “ Testimony,” stones and charms ; without 
“ t3ie Ark of this Eduth ” the walls of Jericho would never have fallen down. 

It has been urged, but not on sufficient grounds, that researches do not admit of 
our saying that Remphan was Egyptian for Ki-ion ; “ but surely the LXX translators 
of the third century B.c. would, we may reasonably suppose, understand such a name 
and subject much better than orthodox Egyptologists of these days. The facts also now 
known regarding Egyptian Gods and their peculiarities, bear us out in identifying the 
Ki-ion or Ki-un with one of the Egyptian Venuses or their Signs. The objectors also 
acknowledge that Egypt usually worshipped Rerqm or Rempu and Ken, together; also 
Ania and Astarte; and that Ken was always a 
nude Venus, which last is usually considered 
by rude peoples as sufficiently represented by 
the emblem, ’At Memphis she appeared nude, 
standing on a lion, giving offerings or emblems 
to Chem and to a foreign god—both, deities stand¬ 
ing on a house or ark with a door.* Chem has 
his scourge upreared, and from his Ark spring 
Lotuses or seed-vessels, whilst the other god carries 
the Quiris and Crux-Ansata as “ emblems of future 
life.” The Scourge and Javelin show that Prakrit! 
or Nature is to be urged to activity. The foreign 
god has a stag’s or dog’s head with long ears, where 
Egyptians usually have the Sacred Asp. Ken is 
evidently the Syrian name and form of the Egyp¬ 
tian Goddess A7wm— Productiveness; and, wher¬ 
ever so worshipped, it would be with such rites and 
practices as belonged to Mulita of Mesopotamia 
or Asia Minor. The writer in Smith thinks that 
the thoroughly Shemitic appearance of Renpu 
points to an Arab source; the worship of Baal and 
his Venus (Sakti), he says, was common in the desert and lower Egypt, so that we are 
sure the wandering Edumean slaves of Egypt would freely and fondly adopt these. 

The Greek showed a higher form of Venus, as in Fig. 191 which for the sake of 
contrast I place beside the early rude Babylonian “ Maya and child” as seen in Raw- 
linson and others.* India has an abundance of the like, but I have not observed 
anything so striking as this silver statuette (Fig. 191 ) from Lajard, where she holds 

1 Earl Chichester at the Church Congress of 1874. * Ane. Mans., I. 140 ed. 1873; see here also 

a Smith’s BiUe Diet. t*"® 

• Sharpe’s Egypt, p. 62, Fig. 81. ^ ^ 

1 . 



Fig. 190.— KDN OR VKNU8. PASSION OR FERTILE FORCE. 
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an apple in her hand and rests upon an “upright stem, round which a dolphin 
connected with “ womb ”) is entwined, from whose mouth comes a stream of life."* 
It was natural that wandering tribes who carried about a Kinn and Edvih in an 
Ark should halt in passing, and worship the conical mounts Sinai, Horeb, Hor and 

Nebo, Peor, or Phegor around which they saw the 
grandest phenomena of nature; for tiie fierce 
storms of thunder and lightning which sweep tem- 
pestUously over the sandy plains, are arrested by, 
and play more than ever fiercely around these lofty 
mountain summits; and here, accordingly, the 
desert tribes have ever related tales of wonderful 
^IT / seances with their gods. At Peor we hear a good 
\ / deal regarding “ eating or doing the sacrifices of 
V X the Dead ” or Muthim, o'no, which a writer in the 
j Psalms teUs us is the meaning of “joining unto Ba- 
al-Peor.* The Hindoo has “ sacrifices to the dead,” 
fik. i9i.-vii»oawiT!iAmt fig. mart. Shruda, by w^ich he considers his relatives 

can pass safely through various intermediate stages of existence. There were no dead 
relatives however on Ba-al-Peor; but there were Kala or Kali, Siva or Parvati— 
those Generators who also destroy—“the grave or Hell,” and to them such sacri¬ 
fices were due. “ They made a covenant ” * to Muth, mo, and Shal, SKtr, “ Death and 
HeU,” the word Muth or Mut being the same as Mutim. All who have looked into 
Indian Mythology will remember the very common form in which Siva is worshipped 
whilst in the act of creating as well as destroying. The figure is too gross to be given, 
but he is shown stamping out creation in the fierceness of creative desire. 

As regards the Rephain or Rephaim, we are told they are classed with “the chief 
ones of the earth,”'the translators of Isaiah xiv. 9 erroneously rendering Kephain as 
“ dead.” The passage really means, that “Sheol (‘ Hell ’) is to be stirred up' as the 
oppressors of Jahveh’s children enter,” and that the Rephain will then criticise the new 
arrivals in Hell, for this writer in Isaiah evidently believed that these Rephain and 
“all the kings of the nations” here “ lie in glory, every one in his o'wn house,” and 
that the new comer on this occasion is to be “ cast out of his grave,” and “ go down 
to the stones of the pitThe Rephaim, o'sen, says Job, are “formed under the 
waters with the inhabitants thereof,” who, it is supposed, are the giants or Nephelim. 
Similfuly, the writer in Proverbs says these Rephaim are in secret waters, and in con¬ 
nection with Hell or Sheol Generally we gather that they are not good, and Isaiah 
says that they will again coipe forth at the resurrection tike a dead body. 

' Inmftn’s SymboUm, p. 65. ^ Read on this, Isidore Heath’s Pheniemn In- 

‘ Read Fs. ovl 28 in conjunction with Numbers scriptions; Job xxvi. 6, 6, Frpv. ix. 18. and Is. xiv. 
XXV. 3. verses 9 to 20, and xxvi. 19. 

^ Isaiah xxviil 16. 
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then, according to the inspired writers, these kings and great ones lived in 
or near hell, and clearly did not waste away or dissolve into gases as we have'been 
usnaJly taught to believe is to be the case with all flesh. It is urged by some that 
“ hell is unfortunately used for Sheol . . . that it would be better to render it 

grave, pit, a depth or the centre of the eartL”^ In these days, however, investigators 
do not trust to one or even several translators, and to the careless multitude one word 
is nearly as good as another; nor would it satisfy any reasonable man to know that 
all the great ones of earth—whether Eephaim, Nephelim or giants—^rested in the 
Centre of this globe.1 

«S%eo2 was considered by the Babylonians, says M. Lenormant, as a world of seven 
spheres, and was clearly a solar idea corresponding to the seven days of the week, or 
seven planets; and from Babylonian learning, St Paul and the Arabians probably got their 
ideas of “seven heavens.” Mr Isidore Heath shows that Jewish nomenclature rested 
not upon a theory of creation but upon planetary influence: “ not only is the redemp¬ 
tion from Sheol found to exist in the early Babylonian Epic, but a peculiarity in the 
case is that the Christian statement in the New Testament * is iftterly incomprehensible, 
except in conjunction with that Epic. St Peter does most clearly couple together the 
preaching unto the spirits in prison with the flood in the days of Noah.”* These Spirits 
of the prison (?) w'ere only “ sometimes disobedient,” but “ the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah”—a vague and mysterious statement! 

The Babylonian Epic tells us that “ the Universal Mother ” lost “ her Lord of Life 
in the days of the flood,” as Isis lost Osiris in the beginning of the winter solstice (end of 
September), when the floods of the Nile cover all the good lands of Egypt. The Tyrian 
inscriptions show that Phenicians and Jews had the same views in regard to the Re- 
phaim, and the divine persons comprised in their idea of God, but this was not an indi- 
mdmLity. The former spoke of “ our lady Tanit-Pen-Bml,” the Pen being merely 
an image of Ba-al such as they moulded or sculptured, and probably rather grossly. 
Phenician inscriptions also show that these people had the same rules for offerings and 
sacrifices, &c., as is commonly supposed to have only obtained among the Jews.* 
Although a temple at Marseilles is called Ba-al’s, yet the worship is to the Els, 
Elohim, or Solar gods generally ; Plautus* has Elonim not Eloim. Milcom or Milco-im, 
bears the same relation to Moloh, as Eloim to Eloh so that if Molok is an angel, 
Milco-im is an assembly of angels, cand therefore Elohim signifies the gods generally, 
and Jhavh or Jehovah is neither greater than, nor different from Elohim.’ “Eloh seems 
to mean essentially in Semitic that which one swears by (as when Abraham made his 
servant take an oath). Jehovah is a future, from ‘havah,’ as Natura from Nascor, and 

^ Smithes Bible Diet, Masses or Fees authorised at the Sacrifices to Eloim 

^ 1 Peter iii. 19. in the Temple of Baol at Mars^hsT 

^ Then, InscTip,^ p. 34. lUd,^ pp. 40 to 52. ^ Poenudus^ Act v., verse 1. 

^ See Mr Isidore Heath's translation of “ Tariff of ® Phm, Inscrip,^ p. 54. ^ Ibid,, p. 57. 
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fisis from f4*1.” Thus the conclusion arrived at is, that though the Jews changed the 
name of their principal deity from Elohim to Yahveh about the seventh century B.C., yet 
the idea expressed was only a little more Solar, and less Phallic or generative. From a 
Phenician inscription, which Mr Heath calls “ The Carpenters,” we observe a 
priest— Ta-ha-pi —of “ Osiris Eloh," when seeking the divine blessing on his child, calla 
the great god Osiris Eloh, which was the very name given by the ten tribes to the 
god of the two tribes. Jehovah Eloh} in the version used by Ephraim, corresponds 
to Jehovah Elohim in that used by Judah and by ourselves so tW Osiris-Eloh, and' 
.lahveh or Jehovah Eloh, are precisely the same, Eloh merely meaning a god, whilst the 
prefix Osiris or Jahveh denotes his nationality. Accordingly we find that 
With the two Tribes, “ Thy God ” was Eloh-ik. 


ten „ 


Elohim-ek. 

two ., 

“ Our God ” „ 

Eloh-i-nu. 

ten ,, 

*) * 51 

Eloh-nu.‘ 


The natural inference then is, that from Abraham to Samuel the tribal god 
was Eloh, but as there Were several, then that Elohim was the common term used ; 

that from Samuel to Ezra, and to 250 B.C., or the life¬ 
time of those who wrote the Old Testament Scriptures in 
the Spirit of Ezra, the tribes took to an intensely personal 
Jahveh who could not only “ hear and see,” but “ eat and 
smell.”2 In the second century b.c., as education advanced, 
this Jahveh became a spiritual but still very personal 
god; and his solarisms decreased, except in the matter of temple rites, sacrifices and 
vestments. Another conclusion from the above is, that the Jews had no Jehovah for 
3,300 years, and that they then rejected their “first love ”—Eloh and Elohim—to follow 
this new god or form of Sun-God. The disruption of the ten from the two tribes, 
or rather the heresy of the latter, very probably brought about the quarrel which 
took place in the days of Nehemiah. It was natural that the ten tribes should oppose 
the rebuilding of the Hebron shrine by those who no longer spoke only of Eloim, 
Helo-him or Elohim, and therefore Christianity owes much of its God and God-ideas 
to Phenicians and Samaritans.* All this strengthens the argument as to the God Christ 
called upon being Elohim. 


Abraham, say 1900 B.C. 
Samuel 1100 „ 

Septuagint „ 8d century „ 


In regard to Rephaim meaning “ giants,” we know that aboriginal races often went 
by this name; they were called gorgons, imps, fiends, &c., and in India, “fierce monkey 
tribes.” The Syrian aborigines clung longest to the valley which runs from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem ; but Kephaim also dwelt in a valley N.W. of the capital, and on the ad¬ 
joining high bare “ commons^’ or wild heath lands, where no doubt they long levied 
black mail and were much feared. The writer of Joshua calls them giants, and con¬ 
nects their place with Hinnom,* famous for its fire rites and sacrifices; but in xviii. 16, 

1 Phen. Inscrip., p. 93 and see Gen. iu. 21. » Josh. xv. 8. This was the western seat of the 

Strongly expressed m Dent. iv. 28 and elsewhere. Empire of Kephens of pre-Noachian days. 
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vfe see liiat these giants were also to be found in the wooded province of the Perizzites, 
which embraced all the country north of Jerusalem, from the Jordan to the coast. 
Their own name (Pe-Or-Is), and those of their hills and towns, belong to a Phallic, 
Fire and Serpent-worshipping race. Prominent and central were the bare, rocky, sterile, 
but holy mounts of Ebal and Gerizim, on which last the Paskal sacrifice is still held 
and separating them was the sacred vale of Moreh, Ephraim, Shiloh, Tapuah, and 
Ba-al-hazor—all marking the faith of the country. 

From Gen. vi. 4, we learn that “ the sons of God came in unto the daughter of 
men,” and begot Nephelim, which the LXX calls giants, also Gibhorim or “ mighty 
men.” The word Nephelim comes from (Jim) Nephal, “ fallen,” or “ thrown down.” 
In Gen. xiv. 5, we have Rephaim (d'xbt ) usually considered as a giant race; the word 
being from rapha (kbiX ‘ to healit may mean strong and healthy men. This then, 
with what I have said at page 522, is all we have to guide us in trying to make 
out the meaning of Gen. vi. 4, and no comments wdiich I have here seen are satisfac¬ 
tory. The language seems to be metaphorical, and to refer to wintry solar phenomena, 
as so very much of the early biblical books do ; although 1 can by no means agree in 
going so far in this respect as Sir William Drummond.* 

Nephal is “ to fall,” like clouds during rain, as we may understand when we 
read that the blood of the Titan giants fell in the great war, and fertilised the earth. 
And here I must approach subjects and countries which at first sight may seem 
foreign to the topic in hand ; but the fact is, 
that the Jewish writer of the first eight verses 
of Gen. vi. (a Jehovist, and not Elohist)— 
in his anxiety to explain the cause of the 
vjirious flood - legends, which the simpler- 
minded Elohist had only described briefly,® 
and in his efforts to find some graphic 
incidents as to the cause of the flood—has, un¬ 
doubtedly, combined various floating allegories 
of solar phenonema which the more learned 
peoples around hiip understood in no mun¬ 
dane or concrete form, such as he quaintly 
depicts in verses 2 and 4. The Nephelim, D'f>B), 
or giants seems to have sprung from the same 
idea as Skandinavian Nipheim, which 
is the nebulous or cloudy home of their 
“giants.” Jbtun-heim, or “giant-land,” surrounds our world, said our northern ancestors, 
and they brought all this lore from north Asia. It is a northern land of ice-bergs and evil 
elements, surrounding and ever and again bursting in upon the fertile energies of earth, 
‘Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. * Edipus Judaicue. * As from verees 9 to 14, and 17 to 23. 



Fig. 193--THB nephelim; tob attacking the giants. 
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and holding wicked communications with, or doing evil to,the daughters of men. For the 
Sun and Saviour of his people is pictiu-ed as in Fig. 193, ever waging war valiantly against 
these Nephdim or giants, and using his mighty hammer—“ the crusher and former ”— 
to drive them back, and uphold the continuity and fertility of the earth and its rac& 
He dies, however, in the fierce struggle with dark cloudy November, but vanquishes 
as the youthful sun of the early spring solstice. We shall see this clearer hereafter. 

Truly these giants were in the earth in those days, and they “ dwelt in deep 
waters,” far down in the Abyss, as the Rephaim are pictured doing; moreover, it is 
only Sol who can raise these up from the earth, which he does by his warm rays; and 
thus they are united together, as it were, with the daughters of men, that is, with the 
prolific energies of earth, for without cloud and sun there can be no productiveness. The 
writer of the first seven verses of Gen. vi, labours to describe how wickedness had 
increased; and how Jahveli, the Solar-God, thought it necessary not only to impo^(^ 
a limit of a hundred and twenty years on human life, but to destroy all creation, 
because its productive energies had waxed too strong. On this account, -Hela — ^the. 
evil or sterile principle of nature, with which the Rephaim are associated in Sheol, 
were called upon to act, and the winds of Ad-es (God of Fire) or Hades, had to repress 
the Elater-Pelogondn” —or the mighty sun, “scattercr of the earth-born giants.” 
All this is in entire accordance with ancient Norse story. Balder, the bright 
summer—whose armour was invincible even to the gods, except in one spot—is pierced 
by the mistletoe or mistiltein (meaning the severity of the winter solstice, when alone 
it is ripe), a poor weakly shrub, pictured as growing in Ades, or the west. This is 
thrown by poor blind Hoder, but guided by Lokc, King of Hela ; and thus the bright 
and ever good Balder ends in getting the most distinguished place in the palace^ of 
HeU, where, as Isaiah says, “ the chief ones of the earth sit each in his own place.”''* 
Hel, or Hela, seems sometimes to mean Muth, or ‘ death,’ not always. Let us try to 
see what the ancients in the days of the Septuagint translators thought in this matter 
of giants, Nephelim, and sons of men and of God. 

As Kallimakus was librarian to Ptolemy Philadelphus 260 B.C., and therefore 
likely to know whatever was known as to sacred Jewish books in Alexandria, and 
indeed likely to have been one of the LXX translators, if such y^as the number, it 
is qf consequence to remember here that the Greek LXX renders the Hebrew Nephelim 
of Gen. vi. 4, iv/amf, or giants, that is. Titans, which Kallimakus calls irnUyotai 
or “ earth-bom ones,” and describes his Jove as the scatterer, ’exoH/>, of such; 
meaning, of course, that the sun lifts and disperses the clouds which spring from the 
earth. The translator of the Hymns of Kallimakus, in a note to the first verse of the 
hymn to Jupiter, writes: ® “ It is well known to the learned reader that the descendants 
of Cain are distinguished in sfiripture by the name of the sons of men or Adam ; those 

’ Mallet’s Northern Antiquitiet, II. 150. *xiv. 

* Uymm of KaUimahu, by W. .Dodd; Walters, Fleet St, Lon., 1765. 
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of Seth by the names of the Sons of God (Gen. vi. 2 ).” “ God formed man” it is said 
“of the dust of the earth” (Gen. ii. 7), in which the word man is EADM, signifying 
“ Adamic,” and the word Earth is EADME, or Adamic-Earth, in Hebrew Hadmeh, 
rtBhRD, very closely connected mth Adam, dik, and with our present Hindostani Admi, 
“ a male ” or Lingam. It is therefore clear that we have giants or Nephelim, as “ Sons 
of men or H-Adam-h,” who are not of the race or religion of “ the Sons of God,” or the 
descendants of Shem—“ God’s chosen people,” the Jews. Cain was the subduer or tiller 
of the earth, who left the man-god Adam to settle in fertile lands, and the story goes 
on to say that the Shemites were further scattered all over the earth.. 

Some derive our term Devil frotu Niphel or Nevil, for Nivl is also “ the wind that 
jplasts” or obstructs the growth of com ; and it used sometimes to be written tK evil, 
which is D’evil or Devil. In Egypt we have the same idea, in fierce Typhon, to whom 
sacrifices were abundantly offered, in the hope of appeasing him. The word is said to 
be derived from Then, “wind,” and Phou, “pernicious.” It was strong and scorching, and 
in its violence was called a giant, Apoh;^ in modern Egypt it is Merisi or Khamsin ; 
Arabs call it Sem, or poison, a word we erroneously use in reference to “ Shemitic ” lan¬ 
guages and Shemites, who are however not called after a poisonous, but a Shams or 
Solar faith. Horus, the young sun, was represented towai’ds the close of Typhon’s reign 
as rising from his hiding-place near Lake Butis, and “ attracting beneficent vapours to 
return them back as dews,” which Egyptians called the tears of Isis ; he is the caller 
forth of Etesian winds, which begin, as he increases in strength, to repel the southern 
storms.* It is Horus who in June drives the Nephelim or giants to the high summits 
of the Abysinian mountains, where they are forced ter deliver their fertilizing rain; this, 
tearing down the light rich soil of the highlands, bears it away to spread abundance 
over the heavy dark soils of the delta. 

Babylon called Typhon or Winter, the Boar, because he loved wet, and even frozen 
places ; they say he killed Adonis or the fertile sun. Curious enough, our Northern 
Nevil or Nephel seems connected with the wife of Typhon, whom Egyptian priests 
called Neph-thys, and said was sterility,-until “ Osiiis, deceived by appearances, had 
commerce with her,” and through forgetfulness left with her his Ijotus-crown emblem 
of fertility. From Neph, country, and Then, wind, comes Nephtbys, which is all that 
barren tract of sea-board land between the Nile basin and the Bed Sea, and from Syene to 
the Mediterranean; as it is not defended by mountains, knd greatly exposed to the S.E. 
winds, Nephthys is here, says Savory, “ the barren wife who wantons at will, and rolls 
the sands of those vast solitudes over the plains of Egypt.” The adultery of Osiris 
takes place when he, the Nile, overflows beyond the fertile Isis, or meads of the land 
of Egypt, on to these barren sands, which then produce the Lotus, and discover to Isis 
the excesses of her Lord. 

The Greeks called their Kentaurs “ cloud-bom giants,” which Ixion also was; 
and they placed the chief city of their Nephelim in Thessaly. The Greeks, in fact, were 
^ Savory’s Letters on Egypt, II. 417. * IHd., p. 421. 
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“descendants of Hellen, by a woman named Nepbele, whom Athamas was supposed 
to have married ; and however obscure the history may be, the purport of it is plainly 
this, that the Hellenes and Phrygians were of the Nephelim or Anakim race.^ The 
.Arkites had the name of Kentauri,”* for arks and clouds signify the fertile principles 
“ Bu-Kentaur was a common Arnonian name for a boat, and the Veneti (Kelts) at this 
day call their principal galley the Bu-kentaur.” * In fact, the Ark has been called a-Ken- 
taurus. “Chiron was said to be son of the Centaur Cronus, but the rest were the 
offspring of Ixion and Nephele.” The Kentaurs are described by Nonnus as horned, 
and “ as inseparable companions of Dio-Nysus.” * Now this Kir-On was simply a Sun- 
tower, Sun-stone, or Lingam—the Toth or obelisk of Nephele in Thessaly, very similar* 
to the Mino-taur of Crete, and the Tauro-men (Man-bull) of Sicilia.® Kiron’s priests were 
the Kentauri, who, to denote their worship, wore horns on their caps, as those of Jove 
and Mars; all Palatine priests wore conical hats with a tuft at base, and a phallic rod 
or spear in hand. See Fig. 66, II. 1, page 185, and Chapter on Kaldian Faiths, where 
these one-homed men play an important part Kiron of Thessaly was called Kahen- 
Taur; and here—at the foot of the pillar of Toth, as used to be in Egypt, were 
founded colleges of learning and justice, where jurisprudence was taught and law 
administered, so that Kiron was said to have been <piXoippo\itm xm i/xaiorarof, ** The story 
of Kentaurs being the offspring of Ixion and Clouds is a true solar idea, although I will 
not stop to consider to what root we might reduce both Ixion and his father Phlegya.s ; 
but the mythic genealogical tree is too interesting to pass, being briefly this: 

Zens and Hera. 

Chryse-Ares. 

Father of the Phlegyae, a 
branch of Minyae, who 
settle in Phokis. 

Beioneus 

Mother Dia. 

Piri-tiious Eskuiapius^ or Asklepios. 

Here then from a Lingam-Yoni and solar root, we arrive at pretty nearly his¬ 
torical personages devoted to Fire in P’ur-thos, and to Sun and Serpents in Eskulapius, 
and all much connected with Arks, Omphi, and the Phokian shrine. Ixios was a name 
for Apollo, and by a phantom resembling Hera he became “ the father of a Ken-Taur,” 
that is, the Kentauri, who lived on Mount Pelion, another very .solo-phallic name, 
Hera’s phantom is sometimes called a Cloud, and the progeny—very properly conjoining 
their father Sol’s name with their own, were known as the Hippo-Kentaurs, who lived 

* Bryant and Holwell, p. 288. * p. 61. ® Bryant, II. 441. * Holwell, p. 94. “ Hoi., p. 112, 

* Bryant and Hoi., p. 113. Kahm is a title of honour, as when Osiris is called Kahen-Sehor. 


- - Phlegyas - - - King of Orkomenos in Beotia. 

T-‘ ^ i 

Ixion Kronus - Apollo. 
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4m Jioont- Peli-on, overlooking the gulf of Fegasis —a triple solar connection. But 
; this ^tablishes the prevalence of solar ideas over all Asia Minor, including 
tile parts occupied by Jews and other Shemites, 

IVom these heavenly giants we are naturally led to remember the more or less 
m3diuc earthly ones, who appear to have been comm,on in Syria. The Scriptures call 
the Bhnims, who lived about Shaveh-Kiriatham, a giant race, ‘ beside whom the people 
of ancient Hebron—the Anakims—the “ chosen trilies ” were like grasshoppers. * We 
hear also of the Zuzims, whose clxief town was Ham, between the Rivers Amon and 
Jabok. The Jhaveh liked and made use of giants; he was to “ call them in his wrath 
and take vengeance on his enemies; ” “ he Avould destroy the power of Egypt,” he said, 
“by the sword of hk giants,” showing how necessary “giants,” “Rephaim,” “strong 
men” were, nay, even Satan, for the carrying out of these purposes. “ 

The orthodox Godwyn considers Molok, Baal and Saturn as one, or phases of the 
one Solar Fire-god, who was the special favorite of the Amonites and Moabites, but who 
was also worshipped and duly sacrificed to, in the valley of Ben-Mnnom. He says; “ the 
seventy elders translate Malak— Arclion Basileiis, Adram Molok, and Anam Melech.” 

With the Jews and Phenicians he was Baal-Samen or Shamain, that is Lord of 
heaven, Jupiter or the Sun; and his female was the moon, Queen of heaven. Sankuni- 
athon, Plato, and Eusebius, all acknowledge this. Saturn was also a hollow God to 
whom children were sacrificed; and on such occasions Tophs or drums were beat to 
prevent parents hearing the cries of tlieir offspring ; hence the valley came to be called 
Gehenna or the “vale of crying or roaring.” Bullocks, calves, and lambs were 
Molek’s usual offerings; children his “ extram'dinary ” ones.^ It is very imporfcint 
to observe that the learned Porphyry, who had travelled all over Asia and India, 
seems to have considered Saturn and Is-ra-el the same. The Phenicians, he says, 
CALLED Molek, ISRAEL; adding, *‘he % Anobreth one only Son called Jeud 
(lyooda a Jew) in the Phenician language {no doubt fro‘in thx Hebrew Jecid) signi¬ 
fying an only begotten, and applied to Isaac,ivJiich he offered upon an altar purposely 
prepared' ® This adds one to the many proofs, that these Israelites were wandering 
Arab tiibes who came up from the deserts amongst the more civilised Phenicians, and 
shows that Jews worshipped Sun and Fire, even more prominently than the coast tribes 
on which account they were called Saturnites or Is-ra-el-ites, and held to be Malekites. 

The Planet Saturn was considered by the Rabim of the Talmud to be the abode 
of their guardian angel—he who was “ the direct insplrer of the law and the prophets,” 
and therefore one whom the Alexandrian Kabalists particularly venerated. The 
Christian Gnostic Valentinus therefore taught that the Planet Saturn was the abode 

* Gen. xiv. 5. ^ Ee. R. p. 147. 

* Num. xiii. 33. Dent. ii. 10, and ix: 2. “ Gen. xxii. 2. 

* Godwyn’s Eedet. RUea, II., III., IV., 160, ® Godwyn quoting Euseb. Rroajp.w, Evang. 1. 7, 

where we see Eephaiin=Ilepbain=Ren[iphan. 17. 
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of “ Ilda-Baoth the Creator; he who spoke through the prophets, and gave, the law in 
the wilderness‘ of whom a good deal will appear elsewhere, for this was a secondary 
God whom Jews covenanted with, and served at Sinai and Hebron. - 

The most orthodox of Christian historians tells us, that just as the Bomans had 
their solemn processions with horses and chariots in hwour of the Sun, so “had 
Israelites in honour of Molodi* who, we have shown, is Saturn or the Sun. He is 
also that Pillar or Sun-stone to which the pious Josiah, who always “did that which 
was right in the sight of the Jahveh,”* went up and “stood before" to make his 
covenant in his solar shrine—a true child of David and like to his ancestor Adonijah, 
who, with Joab “ and all the priests and mighty menf went up and sacrificed " hy 
the stone of Zoheleth lohich is by the Well of Rogel.” * A pillar by a well was “ the 
Lord of the covenant,” or Baal Berith with the Shechemites,® and Jupiter Foederis 
with the Latins. The male of a star, or Ar, was Ares, Mars or Herakles—a name and 
God held in the highest honour in Syria; which Herakles, says Godwyn, was called 
in Egyptian Chon,* which I conclude is the masculine form of Chiun. Some Etymolo¬ 
gists derive Hercules from Ilier-kal, and I will hereafter show that the name of 

the “city of David” (Hier-o-polis or Siva the pillar) is connected with this God-man. 
“ The Greek et 3 unology (of Hierkal) corresponds with the Hebrew, both signifying that 
universal light which floweth from the Sun as water from a fountain. ... It is apparent 
that the name was well known in the time of the Maccabees (150 b.c.), for Jason the 
high priest sent three hundred drachms of silver to the sacrifice of Hercules.” The god 
was the Kooth or Keltic ler, and the popular Greek derivation from Hieros is a delu¬ 
sion ; every place connected with lEK was holy, but this name was current a thou¬ 
sand years before the Greek language. 

The Jews called Tamuz and Adon indifferently “ The Lord and Bread-giverand 
the declension of Tamuz from his June power to Cancer they called Tek-upha-Tamuz, 
or the revolution of Tamuz. None better than the dwellers in Syria understood the 
full significance of Abram’s sacrifice on a hill-top. Sol or Siva has always demanded 
blood, if one’s own so much the better; so also did the Queen of heaven, Bellona or 
Doorga, and we remember the virulence with which the priests of Baal are said to 
have cut themselves in the probably exaggerated account in Kings.® Not even yet is the 
Christian church purged of its thirst for blood, though in civilised Europe and America, 
she only speaks of “ a bloody sacrifice; ” FlageUantes of the St Francis type are by 
no means dead yet in Asia, and some dark spots elsewhere; St Francis was a leading 
iind practical scourger, but the Italian Flagellants of the thirteenth century improved 
upon his severities; and Moore shews us many instances of poor foolish Christians not 
only cutting themselves to pieces, but thirsting to lick up their own blood; and 
this in Europe as well as in Atia.® 

We have yet a good deal to learn as to the strong solar faith of early Christians. 

^ Kill’s Gnostics and iheir JRemains, p. 109. * Godwyn, p. 160. * 2 Kings xzii-xxiii. 

^ 1 Kings L 9. En-Rogel. ® Jud. ix. 4. * Op. eit., p. 160. 

’’ Godwyn, p. 161—2 Macc. iv. 19. ® 1 Kings xviiL 28. * See Moore’s Oriental Fragments. 
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Hie ctttadmbs of Rome have revealed something to us, but men’s eyes are not yet 
open enough to comprehend solar symbolism when they see it It extended far down 
into OUT era, among the most advanced Christians, and much more so among 
the masses. Dean Stanley says, that coffins which lay undisturbed in the cata¬ 
combs fi^jm the second and third to the sixteenth century, now reveal that the 
Christians were a joyous people. “ They had no death’s-heads, or crucifixes, or cyp¬ 
resses,” but roses, winged fairies, and children, with “ heathen subjects, such as Orpheus, 
Pysche, Bacchus,” &c. . . . “ There was one figure,” he says, “ found in almost every 
chamber, and the same figure was foxmd everywhere for the first two or three centuries 
—^that of a shepherd in the bloom of youth, with a crook or shepherd’s pipe in his 
hand, shouldering a lamb, which he carefully caressed and guarded with his other 
hand; and this was the representation of the ‘ Good Shepherd ’ mentioned in the 
New Testament. This figure was the sign of Christian life, the one predominant sign 
of Christian belief, and it was contained in all the catacombs; and wherever they went 
it was the chief mark of the Christian’s hope and faith, and was the form of religion 
that was most dear to the hearts of the early Christians. This representation was 
truly the prayer-book, articles, creed, and canons all in one. Afterwards came 
representations of the crucified Saviour, and infant in the mother’s arms ” ‘—a solar ideo¬ 
graph similar to that which heads this chapter. No testimony could be more perfect than 
these untouched sculpturings, and we thus see how Apollo and his solar prestige clung 
to the new Christ-idea, in the rising centre of the new faith! No doubt the old 
myths here gave strength and vitality to the new, by thus flinging around them the 
ever living though very old garments of the ancient Sun of Righteousness.^ 

In these last days we have had a valuable voice from the land of Moab—^that 
cradle and abiding-place still of Solo-phallic faiths—in the shape of the Moabite stone, 
of which I will say a few words, since it enlightens us on many parts of Jewish story, 
and points to the faiths of all these coasts and deserts. The following is the translation as 
given by Bishop Colenso,* agreeing substantially with what we find in Mr Isidore Heath’s 
Phenician Inscriptions. Mesho King of Moab here mentioned is held to have been 
he whom the Jewish writer says rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab 
about 900 B.O., so that the stone was probably engraved in the third generation after 
Solomon, or about 890. 

TRANSLATION. 

' I, Mesha, am son of Kemosh-Gad, King of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab thirty 
years and I have reigned after my fother, and I erect this stone to Kemosh at Korcha, a stone of Sal¬ 
vation, for he saved me from all despoilers, and made me see my desire upon all my enemies, even Omri, 
Wing of Israel. Now they afflicted Moab many days, for Kemosh was angry with his land. His son 
snored him, and he also said I will afflict Moab. In my days he said ‘ Let us go and I will see my 
desire on him and his house, and Israel. I shall destroy it with an everlasting destruction.’ 


* Reported Speech of 31st July 1874. For Apollo as the Shepherd, see p. 479, <mU. 

2 iv, 2. * Pent, and Moabite Stone, Lee. xxv. The italics are the missing parts. 
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* Now Omri took the land of Medeba^ and the enemy occupied it in hie days and m the days of hia 
son forty years. And Kemosh . . . had w^cy on it in my days, and I fortified Baal Meon, and 
made therein the tank, and I fortified Kiriathaim, for the men of Gad dwelt in the land of AtoT^th from 
of old, and the King of /srael fortified for himself A^roth, and I assaulted the wall and captured it, and 
killed all the wamor^ of the wall, for the well-pleasing of Kemosh and Moab | and I removed from it 
all the spoil and offered it before Kemosh in Kirjath; and I placed therein the man of Siran (t Sebam) 
and the men ^Mokrath. And Kemosh said to me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And I went in the 
night and fought against it, from the break of dawn till noon, and I took it and sletw in all aOven thou¬ 
sand men^ hut I did not Mil the women and maidens, for I devoted them to Ashtar-Kemoah, and I 
took from it ihe i^mels of Yahveh and offered them before Kemosh, And the King of Israel fortified 
Jahaz, and occupied it when he made war against me ; and Kemosh drove him out before me, a/nd I 
took from Moab two hundred men, all its poor, and placed them in Jahaz, and took it to annex it to 
Dibon. 

‘ I built Korcha the wall of the forest, and the wall of the city, and I built the gates thereof, and I 
built the towers thereof, and I built the palace, and I made the prisons for the enminaU withi/i the wall. 
And there was no cistern in the wall at Korcha, and I said to all the people, make for youraelves every 
man a cistern in his house. And I dug the ditch for Korcha with the chosen men of /srael. I built 
Aroer, and I made the road across the Arnon. I built Beth Bamoth, for it was destroyed. I built Bezer 
for it was cu^ down by the armed men of Dibon, for all Dibon was now loyal; and I reignerf from 
Bikran, which I added to my land ; and I bui^^ Beth-Garmd and Beth Diblathaim and Beth Baal-Meon, 
and I placed there the poor people of tlie land. 

‘ And as to Horonaim, the men of Edom dwelt thei*ein, on the descent from of old ; and Kemosh 
said to me, go down and make war against Horonaim and iske it. And I assaulted it and took ity and 
Kemosh restored it in my days. Wherefore I msde . . . year , , . and I . . . ? 

All the places here mentioned are easily recognisable from good maps when 
one has a little knowledge of the country east of the Dead Sea; the gods mentioned 
are clearly the same as those of Phenicians and Jews. Kemosh or Chemosh is hero 
seen to be the national god of those parts, as Yahveh was of the Highlands of S 3 Tia, 
and Yac^aveh on the sea-board. We have here also Gad, the “ god of good fortune,” so 
that the Bible Gad-i-El is Chemosh-Gad or Gad-Elohim, Baal-Gad, Baal-Yah,* &c. “ So 
Mesha erects this ‘Stone of Salvation to Chemosh,’just as Samuel sets up a stone of 
Help—Eben-ezer ” or Liugam. As Jehovah is allotted thirty-two women after the 
successes in Moab, so Ashtar-Chemosh gets “ women and maidens,” and King Mesha kills 
the men. From the vessels of Jehovah which are captured on lofty Nebo and made 
over to Chemosh, we also observe that Jews worshipped there like all other Solar or 
purely Phallic worshippers. ' Had a Hebrew writer, as Bishop Colcnso here remarks, 
been telling us of this, “ he would probably have called them vessels of Baal.” This 
stone also assures us that the written character of all these peoples in 900 B.c. was not 
tho later square Kaldi, but the Phenician and Samaritan which obtained before the 
captivity, and which Ginsburg states “ was common before 700 B.c. to all the races of 
Western Asia;” from suchKoothite and Keltic sources came the Greek, Roman, and all 
Ktiropean alphabets, so that here we have the veritable prototype of modem writing* 
After carefully considering' the Bible stories concerning Moab and this King 
Mesha, the conclusion is forced on Bishop Colenso® (and he does not shrink from conclu- 

1 Sen further details in Bishop Oolenso’s work, p. 356. ® lUd. p. 354. 

** 2 Kings iii., and Colenso, p. 537 to end of Chap. xxv. 
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sioDs), tJiat v^ole Hebrew story as it now stands is a manifest fiotion and further 

that this “ Moabite stone, if even its contents can be reconciled at all with the Hebrew 
story, lends no support whatever to the traditionary view as to the Divine infalUhility 
of <&e Bible. ” The italics are mine. 

Much of the warfare between Moab and Israel as described in Kings and on this 
stone seems to have been on account of the high regard these Shemites had for the 
great cones of Nebo or Pisgah and Peor, if, as here and there appears, these were two 
separate mountains, or two peaks of one very sacred moun'tam. On the summit was 
the Bet, house or temple of Peor, or Priapus, who Calmet thinks very justly was the 
god of the range. “ There was also,” he says, “ a Peor or Phegor a city of Judah, but 
it is not read {sic) in the Hebrew nor in the Vxdgate but only in the Greek—Jos. xv. 60. 
Eusebius says it was near Bethlehem ; ” in Jerome’s time he says it was called Paora, 
tliat is Pi, the Sun-stone. The valley of Bethlehem, we must remember, was peculiarly 
a place of Fire-worship and of human sacrifice, and therefore par excellence the Beth 
or House of El, Lord or Bread-giver. On Nebo, Moses, their Sun had sunk ; and 
here had long rested his Ark, of which the Palestine Explorers say they have found the 
platform ; here were the Jahveh’s sacred vessels, whicli Kemosh willingly accepted 
{IS well as the women and mixideus. It was Israel, says the stone record, who built 
this “ High place to Ataroth it W{is Kemosh who enabled the Motibitcs to drive out 
the worshippers of this Jehovah ; and it was only because Kemosh had been 
“ angered with his land,” says the pious Mesha, that these Is-ra-clites were ever per¬ 
mitted within its bounds. So did these sanctimonious and inspired fightei-s speak of 
one another and their gods.* 

This Nebo, Peor, and Kemosh, was worshipped by all the peoples for hundreds of 
miles around the Dead Sea. Jerome calls the deity Baal-Peor, or Priapus; others, on 
etymological gi-ounds, Baal Zebub ; others, as Ge.seuius, Mtirs and Saturn his female 
energy, or it may be the dmd form, appears on this stone {VS “ Ataroth ” or perhaps 
Ashtar-Chemosh. Mr He{vth writes: “ Ashter or G asteret comes from a common root yaeriip, 
utems Uripa,” &C.3 This is she who presides over the wombs of all animals—the Afa of 
the Afiican,^ the goddess of flocks, of xvoods, and riches. She carried a staff with a cross 
on the top® 2000 years before Christ, and had a Crescent and Nimbus, and sometimes 
an Ark overhead; she was the Goddess of Pity and Compassion, feelings which 
always enter into matters connected with motherhood ; hence the Greek root 'oamp, 
Oikeir, Pity, is no doubt connected with the Ashtor, Ashter or Oteroth of this 
Moabite stone. 

Gad, one of the sons of mythic Jacob, was the father, it is said, of the setter-up. of 
this stone, and Moabites apparently not seldom held the Jews in shivery. We know of 

1 See much valuable matter on this point de- * Smith’s Mble Diet. ® Inscrip., p. 73. 

tailed in Mr I. Heath’s Phenieian Inscriptions. * P. 106, ante. * Calmet’s Dible Die. 

B. Quaritch, London. 1873. 




CHAPTER VI. 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 


I HAVE here but a few words to say about this phase of Faith, and the reason will 
best appear to my readers when they have read this work thi-ough. The fact is, 
that universal though Ancestor-worship has been, it is yet so intimately mixed up 
with all the other more potent streams, that it is impossible to sjiy much here which 
would not more appropriately appear in other chapters. 

The Ancestor W became a hero, then oftentimes a god, and re-duplicated himself 
by again coming to eaith in some fresh incarnate form, returning again to “cloud- 
land ” as a new god; and so a faith was formed, which naturally, however, was soon 
absorbed in some other distinct stream, acknowledging an inspired book. Ritual and 
Priests, which Ancestor-worship has not. Thus, long and world-wide as this faith has 
existed ; reasonable, reverend, fervid, andnon-supematural as has been the worship of its 
votaries, beyond, perhaps, that of any others; yet, amongst the great supernatural and 
well-defined book faiths of man. Ancestor-worship dwindles down to utter insignificance, 
and is nothing in comparison to the preceding faiths, which though Bibleless, acknow¬ 
ledged distinct gods and inspired voices, and had regular rites and rituals, 

The Ancestor was worshipped in the great chief—“ The Father of Fathers," each of 
whom was a member of the DU Gentiles of his own clan, and this not only during the 
comparatively modem Roman sway, but during all the ages of Serpent, Ffie, and 
Solar faiths; he was represented in the still earher streams as the rude pillar or Phal¬ 
lus, as well as in the little Lares and Penates of the hearths. It is scarcely possible to 
truly exhibit in map-form the blending of. these faiths, but I trast that those who study 
and criticise my Chart will not fail to pemse the whole work, else I shall not only mis¬ 
lead, but be misunderstood. 

I do not at all agree with those who say that Ancestor worship was the first and 
most universal faith of earth, for I look upon it that man, when but little removed from 
the monkey, tossed his sickly ones aside, nay buried or burned them. We know full 
well that the aged in India are often taken down to the banks of sacred streams, their 
mouths filled with mud, and then dropped out of sight. In like manner, Livingstone tells 
us of the tribe of the Makololo on the Zambesi, who “ hide the old away," and are hos¬ 
tile to even any mention of them—in this imitating many animals and birds, who pursue 
and kiR off their old and sickly ones; yet I grant that before man began to rise to a faith 
developing mrals, he would naturaUy take to enshrining and worshipping his ances- 
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tors. Sir J. Lubbock gives the names of a score of distinguished travellers who 
aver that many races have no religion at all,' and points out others who have not the 
slightest notion of what immortality means; some tribes cross-question the missionaries, 
saying they make assertions about this without an iota of evidence, whilst wild Arab 
Bedawins begged Captain Burton to tdl them where Eesa (Allah or God) was to be 
found, vowing “ if we could but catch him, we would spear him on the spot—^for 
who but he lays waste our homes, and kills our cattle and wives;” upon which Burton 
remarks that “atheism is the natural condition of the savage and uninstructed mind.” 

As I have elsewhere said, and as our author here points out, the statement as to 
these nide tribes having no religion arises from a difference of opinion as to what the term 
religion means. Thus, most believe in dreams, and act as obediently and trustingly in 
regard to their visions as did Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and others. Many, without 
believing in immortality, hold that the spirits of then* departed friends linger round 
their bodies; they stiy they have seen and spoken to them in their dreams, a proof of 
immortality as good as most can advance. There is a difference, says Burton, between 
ghosts and spiiits; “ some negroes believe in a present immaterial, ghostly (query, 
aereal or spiritual) state,” but have no notion of a defined spiritual existence. Tlie 
distinction is fine, but of some importance in these hazy matters. That it is quite com¬ 
mon to convert the Great Ancestor into the Great Creator—a term we only apply to 
God—we have continual evidences in the early histories of rude peoples; and once 
started, of course the name God continues into the civilized stage, so that Bra, or 
Adam—the Phallic emblem—in time, beeomes Brahma, the Great God, and Brahm, 
the inejiihle one. Thus Adam—the Phallus—is also the first man, or Creator; and 
with Zulus, this “ first man,” the Onkulun-Kula (Zulu ?) is as near as an ignorant 
Zulu can approach to the meaning,® “ Creator” or God. The spokesman of a tribe 
said to the liev, Mr Moffat, when he explained to them the attributes of the Christian’s 
God, precisely what the Bedawins of Africa remarked to Burton : “Would that I could 
catch it, I would transfix it with my spear ”—which justifies to some extent the infer¬ 
ence, that men of free, independent, and good natural judgment, would reject Chris¬ 
tianity and the Jewish God; for, says Moffat, “ this man’s judgment on other subjects 
would command my attention.”® The question is thus raised as to what religion we 
would all this day choose, were we quite free to do so. 

Few rude peoples have troubled themselves about the creation of the world, nor have 
wise men like Boodha or Confucius permitted their less enlightened followers to indulge 
in such incomprehensible problems, discouraging all enquiry by recommending that they 
should each try how best to perform the duties of his or W sphera “ '\^at,” said 
the Abipones, “ have we to do with the creator and governor of the heavens and stars ? ” 

’ Origin of Civil., p. 122. 

^ The Bev. Canon Callaway, quoted in Lubbock’it Origin of Civil., p. 162. 


* Loc. Cit., p. 163. 
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We, said Californians, have no concern with the preserver of sun, moon, and stars, 
and other objects of nature.” All grew of its own accord,” said Kaffirs, We have 
never allowed ourselves to think of the subject,” said Zulus. Heaven and earth 
ejtisted from the beginning,” said Polynesians ; Mawe^ ‘‘ by means of a hook made 
of a jawbone, fished up New Zealand,” said Maories; and Tougan was drawn up by 
Tongaloa,” said these islanders. My ancestors made the world, and I am greater than 
they, said the Queen of Singa, in Western Africa. Thus peacefully rested the illiterate 
mind, and we have not gained much on it, though we have spent great brain force, 
and written and perused many thousands of volumes. 

In a late review, our great physicist who electrified the religious world by his 
celebrated Belfast addvess —^much abused, much written about, but never answered— 
thus expressed himself on these matters, in reply to the strictures of a Cardinal and a 
pious Theist:—^ 

“ When I attempt to give the power which I see manifested in the universe an objective form 
phonal or otherwise, it slips away from me, declining all intellectual manipulation, I dare not, save 
poetically, use the pronoun ‘he' regarding it; I dare not call it a ‘mindI refuse to call it even a 
cause ——its mystery overshadows me, but it remains a mystery j while the objective frames which my 

neighbours try to make it fit, simply distort and desecrate it.Physiologists say that every human 

being comes from an egg not more than l-20th of an inch in diameter. Is this egg matter ? I hold it 
to be so as much as the seed of a fern or of an oak. Nine months go to the making of it in a man. 
Are the additions made during this period of gestation drawn from matter % I think so undoubtedly. 
If there be anything besides matter in the egg or in the infant subsequently slumbering in the womb, 
what is it 1 Mr Martineau will complain that I am disenchanting the babe of its wonder, but is this 
the case ? I figure it growing in the womb, woven by a something not itself, without conscious parti¬ 
cipation on the part of either the father or the mother, and appearing in due time a living miracle, with 
all its organs and all their implications. Consider the work accomplished during these nine months in 
forming the eye alone, with its lens and humours and its miraculous retina behind. Consider the ear, 
with its tympanum, cochlea, and corti-sorgan. An instrument of three thousand strings, built adjacent 
to the brain, and employed by it to sift, separate, and interpret antecedent to all consciousness the sono-* 
rous tremors of the external world. All this has been accomplished, not only without man's contrivance, 
but without his knowledge, the secret of his own organisation having been withheld from him since his 
birth in the immeasurable past until the other day. Matter I define as that mysterious thing by which 
all this is accomplished. How it came to have this power is a question on which I never ventured an 
opinion. If, then, matter starts as a ‘ beggar,' ih is, in my view, because the Jacobs of theology have 
deprived it of its birthright.” 

It is this matter, mot, rmther, which has perjDlexed all ages and nations, and pei- 
haps it is on this account that Sanskrit acknowledges no word for primeval creation, 
and the two first bibles of man are silent even as to the idea.^ 

Sir John Lubbock writes that '' the lower forms of religion are almost independent 
of prayer,” and that their followers often reject with scorn the idea of so exalted a Spirit 
or Being heeding their requests, or being moved from his law or purposes, and say they 
have nothing to ask for as regards their souls or futurity.® Some have exclamations of 
respect and hopefulness, as may aU be weU,” &c. Fijians believe that some of the 

^ Fortnightly Review for Nov. 1874—Professor Tyndall. 

* The Mig-Vedaf Fendavest^, and Homer are here silent, says Lubbock .—Origin of Civil, p 252 

« Loc. Cit, p. 248. 
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spiritB of the departed will live hereafter, but that the road to Mhulu is long and beset 
with many difficulties, and that those who would reach it must die or be killed before 
any infirmities of the flesh assail them ; the aged must therefore either kill themselves,^ 
else may their children after a while, take the matter into their own hands. 

If religion be the consequence more or less of Passion, Fear, or Love, one or all, I think 
we may grant that man first developed his bestial nature in the indulgence of his animal 
passions ; and only gradually and slowly, as he came to see that morality was a useful 
and sustaining power, did he admit it as a guiding principle of his life. Thus with 
fervent Fire and Phallic faiths, we find Greece and Rome developing also an advanced 
Ancestor-worship, as my chapter on these races will make clear. The pouring of 
libations over a Karn, or stone heap under which an ancestor rested, or the anoint¬ 
ing of his piUar with oil—as we see constantly done in the East, as Alexander 
the Great did that of Achilles, or as Jacob did, and aU Shemitic tribes still do—^is but 
a silent and reverent expression, more or less devout, religious, or superstitious. It 
was the ancient expression which northerns have harshly epitomised in such Sayings as 
“I will add a stone to your Karn ;” “Ihonour your memory;” and in the case of 
anointing, “may your posterity continue, I will aid them,” and such like. 

In the East, as weU as in the West, servants, jewels, armour, and most that the 
deceased cherished, were put into his urn, coffin, or tomb with him ; even the 
“ accounts and debts were so buried,” but not, I suspect, by the creditors I 

Skythians in Upper Asia and Europe, and the Indians of Western forests and 
prairies, alike buried horses, nay youths, maidens, and wives with their favourite great 
chiefs. Herodotus teUs us that the King of the Skoloti —the Skythians of Southern 
Russia—took with him a complete household establishment to the next world—his 
cook, groom, pages, and a whole stud of horses. So that a strong belief in immortality, 
if such was here the case, has not been such an unmitigated benefit to mankind as 
many would have us believe. The Gcte, or Goths of the Danube, and afterwards of 
Lombardy, used to despatch regular messengers to their God Zalmolxis, by tossing a 
victim up in the air to him. They received the poor wretch on the point of tlirec 
spears, and if he was thus killed, then Zalmolxis had received their message; but if 
not, they cursed him, and despatched another! What blessings have so-called religions 
conferred on man! Have they not been “ the arrow that flieth by day, and the pesti¬ 
lence that walketh in darkness ?” Yes, and the destruction that wasteth at noon-day 
so much life and energy, which otherwise might have been so wisely and usefully em¬ 
ployed in benefiting the race. 

Even Jews who neither knew nor cared about immortality, till instructed by their 
Eastern captors, had some among them in the sixth century B.C., who, according to 
Ezekiel, were in the habit of putting their swords under the mighty dead “ who have 
fallen,” which it is said betokened a belief in a future life, and if so, one where men 
are to fight and kill each other. Yet we must not lay it down as a rule that all who 

* Loe. CU,, p. 248. 
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so acted believed in an after-life. . Even inspired Jewish records state authorite^tively 
that there is neither “work nor device in the grave,” yet Jews ate the sacrifices of the 
dead,^ when they joined themselves unto Ba-al-Peor, who, as Maha-Deva was at once 
the God of Life and Death. In later days Hebrews evidently believed in some not un¬ 
pleasant kind of resting-place beyond the grave, as I have shown in discussing SiwA and 
the Rephuim. The Pharisee sects who believed in immortality were the Fa di i fsl middle 
class, and held to have been so called from their Persi or Persian origin ; they were 
not considered sound in the faith and traditions of their fathers, but thought to hold 
various Magian doctrines,^ so much so as to be almost Parsians or Pharsees. This is 
not to be wondered at, considering their very long residence in Persia and Babylon, 
and when we remember that the Babylonian Sanhedrim ruled the faith.* 

It has now been decided to the satisfaction of most, that mankind only have souls, 
though some hold that only men and not women are so gifted; but Plato taught that 
everything that moves has a soul, and therefore that the earth is so endowed. Some 
even hold that nets and hooks have souls, for Heame says that the North American 
Indians would “ not put two nets together for fear they should be jealous.” * Tahitians 
believed that “ not animals but trees, fruit, and even stones, have souls, which at death, 
.or when broken, ascend to the Divinity, with whom they first mix,* and after¬ 
wards pass into the mansion allotted to each.” Tongans held the same, saying that even 
broken artificial things, as a house or an axe, had an immortal part, which went to the 
great spirit Bolotoo. Some Kafirs are of the like opinion, and most aborigines believe 
the same in regard to the Soul or Spirit of a lake, river, or forest. 

It is usually assumed that whenever we find the ancients with tombs, and especi¬ 
ally elaborate and costly ones, there we have Ancestor-worship, and that these tombs 
became, in fact, the first temples of the race, and are therefore the first evidence of 
worship, and “ Ancestral,” the first “Faith ; ” but this is contrary to all my own ex¬ 
perience and study of old races. No doubt the tombs were planted in their hallowed 
spots such as the Sacred Grove, or under the holy tree, as Jacob buried the first mem¬ 
ber of his household when he returned to his own country, beneath his Bet-el or 
Lingam, which was under the hallowed Oak of Allon-Bakuth;* but the Bet-el was there 
before Deborah died, and the Sancta Qucrctis before both ; and early fis the Tumulus, 
or Barrow rose around the shrines—Tree and Phallic, which have spread over the 
steppes of Asia, the dreary wastes of Arabia and Africa, or wild prairies and forests of 
the far-west; and through these have ripened into the gigantic mounds and the temple 
palaces of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the rock-cut shrines of India and the 
. Nile, as well as into those wondrous pyramids, and that noble Mausoleum in the Karian 
capital, built by the loving wife-sister Artemisia, over her incestuous Lord and King; ® 

' Ps. cvi. Eocl. ix. 10. * Hig.’s Anac., I., 40, 117. 

® See Lubbock’s Origin of Civil., p. 22, quoting authors. Lon., 1870. ■* Gen. xxxv. 8. 

• ® Built over King Mansolus about 350 b.c., hence our term MamoUmi. 
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much,,I Bay, as all these point to love and reverence fqr ancestors, yet they were not the 
origin, hut merely the development of that reverence or affection which nature early 
implanted, though only after much religion of divers kinds had reached considerahle 
maturity. In the rich Karian Mausoleum—long one of the “ seven wonders of the 
world,” the temples and colossi of Bene-Hassan and Bamian, the Nekropohs of Thebes, 
and tomhfe, statuary or mortuary, of all peoples, we see but a faith forming into some¬ 
thing higher, and treading very closely on hero-worship, which soon developed into 
the worship of a great spiritual deity. It is clear to me that many of the wise who 
devised or reared these great ancestral monuments, and placed the earthly trappings 
of the dead within them, knew nearly as well as we do when we also so bury some of 
our dead, that the earthly tenement broke up and dispersed ; some portions passing 
into new life, and others into gases, or the winds of heaven. Few of these ancients, I 
think, expected that hodily resurrection—^the outcome of a dogmatism which has 
refused to liaten to reason and science. Even of the spiritual resurrection pristine 
man had a very faint conception. The most ancient Egyptians wrote abpve those 
tombs of Memphis, which M. Mariette has recovered from the Lybian sands, such lines 
}i8 “ Here he lives for evermore,” or “ This is his everlasting home ; ” which does not 
appear to ooincide with the belief that “the dead were to come forth” and live in 
kingdoms “prepared for them from the foundation of the world.” This was the 
religious idea of the outlying or captive tribes of the empire. 

From the depth in rock, or rock-like masonry at which the dead were entombed, 
it is clear the Egyptian looked upon their repose being disturbed by anyone—Osiris or 
other, God or man—as the veriest sacrilege ; and if the soul were to rise, no doubt they 
thought it would compromise it, if by any chance the body escaped. But I do not 
think they believed in any such resurrection of the body, or that we are justified in in- 
fen^ng that the Egyptians held the doctrine of Immortality from their practices of 
embalming and entombing. Friends like to see a suitable tomb over their loved dead, 
and undertakers—especially contractors or builders—have had, I think, much more to 
do with these matters than the commandments of the Gods, or than people are generally 
aware of. I can imagine a host of builders coming to visit the poor bereaved ones in 
their hour of deepest distress, and then receiving large orders for embalming and en¬ 
tombing of the deceased in a manner which they would carefully describe as befitting 
his or her lineage and wealth. The Priesfe,- as a matter of course, would be there to 
dictate what was pleasing to the gods in the way of architecture and painting, and such 
as would ward off demons; and as tombs usually required a little shrine, and some 
clerical and other establishment, “ the man of God” could scarcely be an uninterested. 
party in the additional oflice and patronage which all respectable tombs yielded I 
cannot otherwise account for htlndreds of the so-called religious structures of the world. 
The Egyptians and Chinese are held to have been the earliest and most sincere 
of ancestor-worshippers, but for the above reasons, and beeause we do not yet know 
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so much of other races as we do of them, I think we must suspend our judgment and 
seek for more light before assuming that they held from the earliest times a belief in 
immortality. 

In ancient days as at present, Ancestor-worship was of such a nature as scarcely 
to warrant its being raised to the dignity of a faith, having neither Bible, temples, nor 
hierarchy; on which account I have often thought of excluding it from tBese great 
“ Streams,” and ranking it with that Fetishism pervading all the great faiths; in 
many instances indeed, it is only a higher form of the devotion which bows before 
the nails of Bhooda, bits of the cross of Christ, or the shawls and trappings of “ the 
Great Arabian.” But we must beware how far we exclude a faith on such grounds, 
or it might go hard even with the latest Religions. The Koreans of the Chinese 
coast were almost as careful of their ancestors as the Egyptians. Hamel, a 
Dutchman who was shipwrecked and resided about two centuries ago in the Korean 
(japital for thirteen years, says that the Koreans enclosed every corpse in two coflSns, 
one within the other, painting and adorning them according to their ability. Three 
days after the funeral the friends return to the grave, where they make offerings, and 
afterwards make very merry, eating and drinking. They have one reasonable rule, 
which Europe might adopt with some benefit, viz.—“ When a father is fouAcore years 
of age, he declares himself incapable of managing his estate, and resigns it up to his 
children, when the eldest, taking possession, builds a house at the common expense for 
his father and mother, where he lodges and maintains them with the greatest respect.” ^ 
The Boodhists of the Korea—as they usually do everywhere—adopt cremation, dis¬ 
liking coffins ; but aU adorn the ashes of the dead with the loveliest flowering shrubs, 
and gbnerally mark the spot with plain upright stones. " At certain times the tombs 
are lighted up with parti-coloured lanterns in honour of the dead, and the relatives 
(not Boodhists) then hold a mysterious kind of carousal, some say to please the spirits 
of the departed. Occasional groups of young people may be seen kneeling for 
hours before the decorated shrines of their relatives, or wandering cheerfully among 
the flower-strewn avenues.” 

Most Chmese hang up pictures in their rooms, and even good sayings of them 
ancestors, reverently adoring such. Marco Polo tells us that many Chinese and 
inhabitants of adjacent countries have “ neither idols, nor churches, but worship the 
Progenitor of the family, saying, *it is frotoi him we are all sprung.’” The Imperial 
Government provides that a magistrate when asked shall punish all- undutiful children, 
the penalty even extending to death if disobedience continue, and the child’s maternal 
uncles consent. 

The wild Andamanese, who live only on the fruits of their forests and on fish, so 
far revere their progenitors, that they adorn their women and children with necklaces 
^ Travels of a Naturalist —Manchoria and Japan, 1870, Adams, p. 141. 
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and such like, formed out of the finger and toe-nails of their ancestors. These seemed 
to me the most elaborate and valued articles of their scanty toilet 

Throughout India and all its islands and adjoining countries, besides prayers and 
often sacrifices at the actual tombs of ancestors, there are also fixed “High” or “ Shroud- 
days” at divers temples, where ancestors are specially invoked and prayers offered; vows 
—not always veiy pious but often of a political, social, and sometimes vengeful character 
—are there also made, and food and clothing distributed to the poor or votaries of the 
shrine. In Benares, at a great temple on the banks of Holy Ganga, I have seen the 
whole stream polluted by vast quantities of food, ghee (butter); rice, and other boiled 
matter and aromatic shrubs and flowers all thrown about, in affectionate memory of 
the dead, but not, I think, as an act of worship. The day or days for ancestral 
offerings are fixed by the priests on conjunction of certain stars, and with no reference 
to the particular time of any one’s death. It is only amongst wild, superstitious, and 
devout tribes, and by women and children, that ancestors are still worshipped as 
gods. Among the wild mountain fastnesses of Koorg in southern high India,^ 
ancestor-worship holds a divided sway with Sivaism and Demonolatry. Ancestors 
arc there thought to be constantly present as “ Ghosts or Spirits.” All Koorgs believe 
these “ hover inside and outside of their dwellings, and give endless trouble if not 
properly respected.” For their use a Kay-mada —small building with one apartment, 
or in some cases with a mere niche—is generally built near the house, Kota or place of 
assemblage; a sort of bank is made for them under a tree, in the fields where the 
family’s first house has stood. A number of figures roughly coated with silver plates, 
or images in bronze, and “ sometimes also figures on a slab of pot-stone, are put in the 
Kaymadas to represent the ancestorsit was thus, I believe, that the Lares and 
Penates, or Phalli of the hearths, came to be mixed up with ancestor-worship. 

In most pious Indian families a niche in the house is dedicated to the great progeni¬ 
tors, and offerings of fruits and flowers, &c., placed for their use; and by none is this 
more strictly observed than by all aborigines. Though liberal in their sacrifices, and 
most particular as to the rites, days and hours of each, yet they always denied to me 
having any fear of the spirits of their ancestors or those of other dead persons, asserting 
that all was done from mere love and reverence for their progenitors, and to teach the 
young around them to revere their seniors. This is bringing religion to the aid of 
morals; and on the same principle most anfcient peoples taught that all laws, political 
and social, are revelations from Heaven—an excess of pious zeal which cost the 
ancient Greek and Latin Empires ages of turmoil and deluged their lands with blood, 
for truth must in the end prevail, and bad laws be abolished. This Inspiration-idea was 
an inheritance from patriarchal worship, for patriarchs of course taught that their com¬ 
mands were the laws of God. ‘ What Jew or Arabian would to this hour refuse to bow 
before any law which he belieyed to be a mandate direct from Abraham ? The result 
of such worship was that the father of the family or tribe became the keeper of the 

' Ind. Ani. Art., by the Eev. F. Eettel. 
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family honour and rites of the cult—in Greece and Rome, of the sacred Fire. As the 
father hoped his remains would be watched over and honoured when he passed away, 
he took care to see to all the funeral rites and obsequies due to the dead, and 
necessary, it was supposed, for their safe passage to bliss. Thus arose the doctrine 
that a male child was essential in every house, and woman but a God-given means 
to that end. To be of male lineage, and so at once the head of the faith and the 
clan, was the highest goal, and every man strove to be an Agnatus. It was in those 
days that a clear idea of a personal immortality sprang up, and so became the inheri¬ 
tance of 'Christianity—clearly, an inheritance from the East, 

The belief of many thousands, indeed millions, of Europe, and probably of many 
more in other parts of the globe is, that both our souls and bodies “ rest in the grave till 
the resurrection,” or until both rise together. This Virgil represents Eneas as meaning, 
when he attributes to him the words “ Animamque sepulchro condimus:” and in this 
case the placing of arms, etc., in graves has a logical meaning. Greeks, Latins, and 
Christians, soon aU vied in constructing for themselves a Heaven and Hell, and a 
real bodily existence in some other land. They were all to know each other as now, 
and go on very much the same, fighting, marrying and giving in marriage. Christi¬ 
anity perhaps painted the after-life as more ethereal, but with “everlasting misery” for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in every thousand, and “ everlasting bliss,” idleness and 
singing, for the very select few. For those who believe in a boddy resurrection, it 
would be worth while to weigh the necessary facts of space, such as they pan elaborate 
for themselves by a little diligence. Hcrschel states that in a hundred generations one 
pair of human beings would produce such a multitude, that if spread out over the surface 
of the whole earth, and standing in rows of persons each four feet high, the height 
of the column in three thousand years would reach to throe thousand six hundred and 
seventy-four times the distance between the sun and earth. ^ These arithmetical and 
physical facts, however, never entered into the minds of the pious of those days, who re¬ 
solved all they could not understand into mii-aclc or mystery, which it was blasphemous 
to doubt, “ One must have faith ” was the cry then as now, but faith Avithout reason 
is blind, and to try and believe the unreasonable is a perversion of faith. 

The ancient Greek—if we can frame an idea of his faith from his actions believed 
in a bodily resurrection, for he devoutly prayed for him who travels to the other world, 
and heaped victuals and poured libations of good wine over his tomb to help him on 
his way. Though Achilles at Troy had perished in the body yet he really lived ; and 


1 w I'or the benefit of those who discuss the sub¬ 
jects of Population, War, Pestilence, Famine, &c., 
it may be as well to mention that the number of 
human beings living at the end of the hundredth 
generation, commencing from a single pair, doubling 
at each generation (say in thirty years), and allowing 
for each man, woman, and child an average space of 
four feet in height, and one foot square, would form 


a vertical column, having for its base the whole 
surface of the earth and sea spread out into a plain, 
and for its height 3,674 times the sun’s distance 
from the earth 1 The number of human strata 
thus piled one on the other would amount to 
460,790,000,000,000/’—SirJohn Herschel,note to 
an article “ On Atoms ” in the Fortnightly RmeWy 
9 voL i. p. 83. 
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so we read that when the warriors each “ took home his fair captive, the buried 
Achilles claimed his share alsc^ and received Polyxena.^ 

It was no uncommon thing for the dead to rise and claim their own—^how dread- 
fol if this habit had continued 1 The Greeks say that Phryxus, who died in exile, and 
was buried in Kolkis, got up and claimed interment in his own land, lest his soul should 
be thus also exiled, which the sentence, he believed, did not warrant. It was common 
for ghosts, who did not think their teguments properly interred, to wander about and 
demand their rights. Suetonius insisted that Caligula’s soul ranged about the earth 
annoying people, because its wretched body was not properly buried. 'Hie Athe¬ 
nians carried this doctrine to its full practical outcome, by actually putting to deatb 
noble Generals who, after saving their country by great and glorious victories, did not 
stop to bury their dead or pick up their bodies when the severity of a tempest 
threatened the destruction of all! These pious superstitious patriots, of course, held 
that deprivation of proper burial was the most awful punishment which could be in¬ 
flicted. Thus, every proper Greek tomb had 9 , pjm, mfk, and Koman tombs a culina 
for the immolation of the offering and due roasting of flesh dor the dead. It was 
scarcely possible to attend daily to all these residents of the other world, so they .were 
only fed at stated intervals or fetes. Plutarch says that the people of Platea gave a 
funeral repast once a year to all the brave men who had fallen in that glorious battle 
—a custom which was duly observed down to his time, or for five hundred years ! 
The fact is, these ancients held that eventually, every man and woman—no matter 
how wicked they had been on earth—became in some measure deified after death ; a 
very comfortable, and certainly a much kindlier doctrine than Christians teach. Unfor- 
tunately„however, this multiplied the gods “as the sands on the sea shore.” All 
Manes became divine, and hence tombs became temples, which caused sepulchres to 
l)e constantly visited, enriched and worshipped. This faith probably led to the early ante- 
and post-Brahmanik doctrines and ideas as to transmigration. The dead were no in¬ 
active gods ; prayers to them could aid theii* votaries in particular, and benefit any¬ 
one if offered with proper faith and perseverance. So all the pious, in passing a tomb, 
cried: “ 0 God beneath the earth, be propitious to me I” Another prays to be brought 
home to his country, for purer hands, and a heart more chaste than her mother I” * 

From very early times some races held an unwavering belief in immortality; not 
only the rude and uncultivated, but many who were wise and learned, as we see 
in the ease of some early Greek stories. The Pythian oracle told Solon—that wise 
but somewhat mythical lawgiver, who declared that “ no man could be called happy 
before his death —that all must honour the mighty dead — the chiefs of the country 
who live beneath the earths The Thebans, says Pausanias, offered sacrifices to 
Eteoklcs and Polynikes for ten centuries. “ The inhabitants of Akanthus worshipped 

^ 0m7, bj Rev. T. C. Barker, Chap. II. Lon., 1871. Ibid, 

^ Ibid., chap, xxi., quoting Plutarch and Solon. 
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a jPeiraaa who lutd died in their country during the expedition of Xerxes, 
flj^polytof levered as a god at Trazene, and AchiUes’ son was a god at Delphi, 

siaaply becatne he died and was buried there.Mantinea spoke with pride of 

the bjoaies of Areas, Thebes of those of Geryon, and Messena of those of Aristomenas. 

. .... The bones of Orestes were treacherously stolen by Spartans, and the first 
care (rf Athens, as soon as she had it in her power, was to take away the remains of 
Theseus from Skyros, in 476 B.C., and erect a temple over them” at Athena^ Jews 
had good reason for reverencing bones, as we see that a dead man, who was dropped 
by chance into the sepulchre of Elisha, came to life again as soon as he touched his 
bones,* which, if this wondrous myth had Jbeen properly elaborated, and not thus paren¬ 
thetically stated by some miracle-loving Elisha-ite, as it clearly has been, would lead us 
to conclude that the spirit or life neither went to Sheol nor Heaven, but died or remained 
in the dead body; for we axe here assured, that although the man was quite dead, the 
spirit merely revived, i.e., as a dying plant does, by the aid of heat and moisture. In 
Egjftlfiftl xxxvil—^metaphor though it be—^we are assured by the answer of the prophet 
to “ Elohim-Jehovah,” that he was not quite sure if bones would live again. Yet all 
Jews manifested respect for dead bones, as Moses taught them when he took away 
those of Joseph.* Even the bones of the Paskal lamb might not be broken, and 
nothing was more offensive to every feeling of the living, than to touch the ashes of the 
dead, as that pious iconoclast Josiah knew when he cruelly disinterred the bones of those 
who had not worshipped Jahveh-Elohim according to his ideas.* Bone relics have 
been universally esteemed most precious, as we see in the world-wide reverence or 
worship of them from Mexico to Japan. 

Rome worshipped her dreaded Lemures and Laivse when the sximmer svui of early 
May began to assure her of a good harvest, lest they should be irritated and spoil kind 
nature’s handiwork ; and Cliristians continued this service, going about at this time re¬ 
citing Marias, and exhibiting crosses and making “the charmed elipse (a yoni) 
with fing ers and thumb. The black bean—that phallic legume had then to be put into 
the mouth, the hands washed with tresh spiing water, and a violent clanging of brass 
vessels kept up, when there was every prospect that the evil Larvse would take them¬ 
selves off. 

Ancestoi’-worship is a development and sequence of that idiosynciasy of man 
which has led him to worship and deify even the living ; that which, according to the 
teaching of Euemerus, accounts for ail the mythological tales of the gods and god¬ 
like men of Greece.® This is, I am aware, opposed to much that is taught by some 
learned writers on mythology, as to ancient men personifying the great powers of 
nature ; an idea, however, which does not at aU accord with my own experience as to the 


^ Aryan Civile 92. 

* 2 Kings xiii. 21. . . ^ o 

® Exod. xiii. 10. The bones had lain 400 years m Egypt T 

I. 


^ 2 Kings xxiii. 16. 

® Grotes His, of Greece^ xvi. 
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(Hri^ of Indian faiths. Man, I think, grew upwards &om the eardi to heaven, not like 
the drop of the Banian tree, from heaven to earth.^ The old root was the first ^wtk, 
and only after it attained to a Oonsiderable maturity did it throw down bright tendrils, 
fed by the riches of the aerial Ught, which had imparted to them warmth and moiBtQre. 
Thus I think that earth-bom men were probably man’s first Gods, and that around a 
god-like hero his posterity wove a subtle garment of all he loved, respected, and 
feared, and that when such great man—^probably truly great—died, the fancy of the 
race idealized him still more, and added to his many good traits those loveable and 
creative energies which they held to be tmly god-Hke. Thus a real Brahma ot Abram 
became a Patriarch, a Creator, a Demi-God, ^d finally a God. 

Man miM, have his personal God, as Europe, Arabia, and China, nay, every sect 
exemplifies; and perhaps Brahmanism would not have vanquished Boodhism, had 
it not received Boodha into its incarnations. The Indian student finds the forma¬ 
tion of Gods constantly going on around him, of which I shall hereafter give some 
striking examples; yet it may never again be that a Brahma, Siva or Krishna will 
rise on the horizon of futurity, for education, accurate record, and critical times have 
spoilt all chances of this. Mr A. C. Lyall,* an accomplished writer of wide and practical 
experience of Indian religions, in a Keview which I only saw as this was going to press, 
bears me out, I see, in the above, telling us how Gods and incarnations are made and 
altered, until the rude image of the aborigine, nay, his deified pig, in time becomes 
under due teaching, an incarnation of Vishnoo himself “ The nature God,” he says, 
“ condenses into man and is precipitated upon earth ; the man-god more often refines 

and evaporates into a deity up in the skies.Where the waters of the earth end 

and those of the sky begin, one cannot tell precisely, .... nor in the religion after 
it has formed.” If the races of the Peloponnesus and Italy revelled in tales of 
Lukanthropy, and punnings upon Leukos and Lukos, so Skands said, their Light-god, 
Odin had wolfikh attendants, and these also do the faiths of India teach to this hour. 

The Hindoo, says Mr Lyall, “ by no means looks forward to meeting his Gods in 
.some future world and singing their praises, .... he desires absorption or extinction.” 
He often brings his gods back to earth, deified, but to be worshipped in a way he can 
comprehend; and in no faith is this so fully adopted as the Jain, nor so coarsely as 
that of some aborigines like the Gonds of Central India In all this the intellectual 
amongst them principally contribute, just as did our own Christian priests of what we 
now call our “ dark ages.” Nothing so attracts the priestly mind as the manufacture 
of stories regarding the Incarnation, his friends, relatives, and saints; and we see Indian 
priests thus continually weaving mysteries and metaphors, and dilating on their won¬ 
drous “facts,” or explaining these to learned doubters as “mere allegories.” Priests, 
says Mr Lyall, “ call a man the embodiment of a God, and encourage their people to 

' The shoots of the Baniaif tree are constantly noticed in Eastern sacred literature. 

■ Bengal Civil Service —Fortnightly for Sept 1875. 
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naea into gods, and are reluctant to allow that their gods are men.” India has 
not yet antWd at that stage when morality in its gods or religions is essential to a 
firm belief m the divine inspiration of them; this is a high stand-point whkh was not 
readked even in the belief accorded to a Christ or Mahomed. Jtfii^es, bold assertion, 
«uld perseverance, have created and sustained most Faiths, and success has been to the 
masses full f^oof of Divine origin, although we must grant that the honest, meek, 
thoughtful and long-suflFering Boodha, and philosophic Confucius, desired only to pre¬ 
sent their teachings to men for what they were intrinsically and morally worth, and 
not because thep taught them. How different in the Christian and Moslem world— 
there a blind, unreasoning belief is demanded as a proof of Faith, doubters are told 
that they live in a world of mysteries; that all is miracle, and “ what we know not 
now we shall know hereafter”—assertions suitable to any and all faiths, Mr Lyall 
emphatically asserts that the religions of Asia have been formed “ by deifing authentic 
men,” and not “by impersonating natural phenomena,” Yet this does not go to the 
root of the matter. I willingly grant that “ Siva the ascetic” or “ Roodra the fierce,” 
may be deified men, but not so Linga-jee and Maha-deva, nor their equivalents, lAO, 
El, or Jfdiveh, by whom Siva and Jupiter, if they were men, were symbolized. 

Moses, Romulus or Quirinus, with rod and Quins or javelin in hand, 'may have 
existed, indeed we may almost assert did exist, but they were divine because of the 
symbol of God which they were commanded to take in their hand and go forth with 
to do the bidding of their God, or Gods.^ This Rod or Lingam then was no man or 
deified man, but the creative emblem—the first and real God, and the carrier was merely 
the decent blind—a mere object or instrument for displaying the emblem or God. 
We are everywhere told, as I show elsewhere, that it was the object put in the hand 
which denoted the deity, and not the carpus vile. The king without phallic crown 
and mace, and unless duly anointed as the Linga is, is no king, and can be treated as 
other men ; but with these, he stands like Moses, ^‘instead of God,” whether in the 
presence of Pharaoh or on the mountain top f hence we have to study these objects 
'mostly, and not the mere puppet-carriers, and minutely search for the esoteric meaning 
and etymological roots, if we would .successfully get to the meaning and purposes of 
the exoteric object, king, god or faith. It is quite true also, as I think Max Miiller 
somewhere says, that “a general agreement has of late years been arrived at by most 
students of mythology, that all mythological explanations must re,st on a, sound ety¬ 
mological basis,” but we are not quite agreed as to the “ hoses.” It is explained that 
Jahveh or Jhvh, is iao, that from Toth we have Theus, Deus, &c., but this leaves us 
pretty much as we were j we want to know the root, i.e., origin oi cause of I and A, 
or of 0. T. D, &c.; for in faiths these are the real roots and “bases.” After getting 
these, our etymological structures may rise, and be of vast service to us, but without 
these’we are budding solely on imagination, and the greater our structure, the pro- 
1 Exod. iv. 17-20, vii. 9, 10 ; Num. xvii. 6, &c. -Excxl. iv. 16, xvii. 9. 
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founder our en^r. These ol^eeti are the keys that can alone unlock the Uetisinian 
casket, tiherefore we must study,faiths practically, and go, see, and handb the ac^I 
symiols called |’s, A’s, and C?s, Ac., and so learn, from what toy symlolise, to 
foundations on which ancient peoples kilt up the mighty structures f e call Faiths. 
It is all very well to be presented with our Christ as a babe in a cave or manger, but we 
want to become acquainted with tps in yewMuns and Caves as well as this 
Anointed One, the Dove, and the Cloud, or Elohe, even before these three appeared over 
the waters of Jordan; and many existing faiths help us to interpret such forms and 
ideas. 

Sir Jok Lubbock, in his long chapter on Religion, in the Origin of driliMm, 
devotes but a few words to the worship of Ancestors, calling it an Idolatiy which sur¬ 
vived the stage of Totemism (p. 232), and belonging to living man-worship, but it is 
very transient even when the family niche is crowded with little rude symbols of those 
who once sat at the sacred hearth. Though the widow and immediate offspring never 
forget these before or during meals, “yet inordinary cases this semi-worship only lasts a 
few years; ” ^ for no real gods, temples, bibles, or priests are here, and the living circle 
who knew the dead is ever being reduced, and time removing the heritage further from 
view into the dim past. The case is a little different when the dead have been great 
and wonderful men who have not only formed a tribe into a city, and a city into a 
nation, but transfoimed these into an empire; how few, however, are such, and even 
then how transitory is the worship of a Romulus, 

’ Erman, quoted by kbbock, 0, of Ciinl, p. 230. 
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A, PEOSTHmc, 154, 163; symbolic, 
235-7, 271 

Aaron, 163-5; calf of, 190 j death 
of, 454 

Ab, 94, 176 ; El, 272, 338 
Abaddon, 142 

Abadir, stone, 178; deriv. of, 295,477 
Abel, blood of, &c., 188, 315, 317 
Aberdeenshire, Stone ball, PI. VIII., 
6; Newton Stone, 387 
Abimelech, coronation of, 71 
Ablanathabla, 511 
AboodhO'Deyio, Ceylonese God, 41 
Aborigines, common snake and Liu- 
gam tree of, 91; and plialliam, 107-9, 
279 

Abraham, followers of, 7; representa¬ 
tive man, 27; worship of his Jove, 
43; worship of Oak, 43; phallic 
worship, 53; grove, 56, 79; a demi¬ 
god, 118; oaths, 170, 174; worship 
of, 187, 242, 381 

Abrasax, 238; meaning of, 274, 287, 
508 

Abury, shrine of, 79, 139, 278, 280, 
282, 285, 477 

Abyssinia and tree worship, 67 
Abyss, 78; ruler of, 140, 267, 268; 

Isis the, 297, 300, 352 
Achan, story of, 164 
Achilles, birth of, 125 ; Ak-U, 309; 

armour of, 372, 538,543, 545 
Adam, moaning of, 33-4; staff of, 89; 
fall of, 142; a Lingam, 187-8; body 
of, kept, 188; Adme, 498, 527, 536 
Adam-a, 34, 97, 132, 201 
Ades, 41; Christ’s visit to, 82, 180, 
297, 526 

Adonai, 15, 42, 65, 180, 222, 274 
Adonijah, and stone-worship, 43 
Adon-Ra, 200 

Adonis, 37, 57, 180, 242, 329, 404, 
428, 446; Christ, myth of, 454, 473 
Adoration, deriv. of, 473 
Adorus, 473 
Aerolites, 103 
Afganistan, 102 
Afgans, 355 

Africa, tree veneration in, 89, 205; 
Fetishism in, 9; ophiolatry in, 100, 
101; fetishism, 223; number of phal¬ 
lic worshippers in, 280; betyla in, 
102; Trinity in, 105-7; charms in, 
^5; strange custom in, 535, 536 
Aga-medes, 257, 260, 376 


Agamemnon, sacrifice of, 91; sword 
of, 174; deriv. of, 303; and fire, 
388 

Agapal, 394, 445 
Agapemene, Mr Prince’s, 243. 
Agatho-Daimon, 36 (note), 63, 123, 
195, 215 ; and Sohis, 216, 234, 274 
Age of religion and bibles, 14 
Agenora, 393 

Agnatio, deriv. of, 390, 643 
Agni (Sansk. fire), 36 (note); God, 
122; God of Passion, 171; and 
Siva, 182,203; prayers to, 323, 331, 
356, 381; at Rome, 388 
Agni-Manddlam, 214, 216, 239, 269, 
279, 391, 519 

Agniia-Castus, 36 (note); Dei, 238, 
332, 404, 445, 475, 476,496 
Agonius, 393 

Ahi. serpent, 101, 102, 254, 321, 375 
Aliriman, 94, 100; and serpent, 143, 
144, 404, 408, 411 
Ahura-Mazda, garden of, 144, 330 
Aidoion, 163, 192, 237 
Ain (Ait), 202, 237, 260; omphe, 
268; Ades, 272, 296; in Pir-one, 
&c., 297, 311, 312; and cognates, 
351,370,401,500,511 
Aish — Love, sec Esh and fshi 
Ajarama, 106, 121 

Ak, 282, 291; words in, 320, 356, 496 
Aka, 237 

Akab, 140, 171, 256 
Akad, 320 
Akainieiies, 320 , 

Akoulina, 144 

Akropolis, 105; root of, 153; serpent 
at, 184, 254; sacred cavern of, 300; 
phallic features of, 357, 375 
Akros, 153 ; of Jerusalem, 181, 279 
Akshaybat, 38 
Al, endings in, 180, 319 
Ala (God), 16, 55, 330,404 
Alaliabad, banian at, 38 
Ala-lat, 357, 358 
Ala-rodiuiis, 356 
Albe, and Chasuble, 240, 317 
Albunca, 370 
Alcestes, and plants, 57 
Aleim, 160, 217,222, 338 
Alexander the Great, serpent-born, 
96; virgin-born, 415; in India, 493, 
496,638 

Alexandria, 602; Library of, 606, 626 
Al-Fatah, 450 

Mgator Mouudf PL VI, 11 


Alilat, Arab serpent goddess, 195, 
270, 329 

All-Souls-Day, 462 
Alorus, 374 

Alphabets, origin of, 532 
Alpha and Omega, 236; on banners, 
Altar, 98; succeeds Rocks or Tsurs, 
104; humble Sivaik, 151; first 
Jewish, 151; second do., 156; Chris¬ 
tian, etc., 196, 197; Solar, 279, 281; 
fire Serpent, 342; Christian, 346; 
deriv. of, 346 
Am, 182 

Amalekites, 153, 166, 164 
Amazons, and Diana, 70, 99, 372 
Ainbiirbalia, 400 
Amen, 233 

America, human sacrifice in, 242 
animal worship in N., 279 
Amon, representative man, 27; shrine 
of, 201, 214; upright, 228, 243, 258, 
300; titles of, 341, 404, 518 
Amon Ha, 50; offerings to, 184; 

Theban worship of, 199, 200, 511 
Amorus, 240 
Ampelus, 272 

Ani]»hi, common in Greek names, 
271 

Amphilochus, 271 
Ainphitrite, 379 
Amphitryon, 265 
Ampulla, 174, 175 

Amravati, Boodhist Topo at, 40, 41, 
250, 271, 290 

Ana (or Anat), 244, 258, 311, 359, 
379, 416 

Anahita (Anaitis), 354, 482, 486, 609 
Anak, words in, 379 
Anakim, 311; and cognates, 312, 528, 
529 

Ananda, 145 
Auanta, 49,145, 246, 332 
Anatolia, 516 

Androgyne, 22; nature of Jove, 22 ; 
nature of Lotus, 49,77,98; in Africa, 
106 ; first great, 110,132, 214; Ele- 
phanta, 222, 223,271, 294, 347, 370 
Andromeda, 208 

Ancestor-worship, 27, 30; among 
Jews, 187 ; of Greeks and Romans, 
387, 535; explained, 545 
Ancients, worship of, 103; charac¬ 
ter of, 417 

Ancilia, 131, 348,361; see SMelik 
Angkor, ruins of, 112 
Angromanyus, 144 
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AmuMil*, worship of, 9, 21, 27, 28; 
supposed to produce creative power, 
62, 244, 279 
Anjooni, 27 
Ankoos, 202, 252, 332 
Anointing, at coronation, 174; of 
omphe, 270; connection of, with 
baptism, 333, 334; of stones, 398 
Anoo-ratia poora, 37 
Antelope, 244 
Antioch, temple at, 613 
Anthropomorphism, 9, 16 j of Siva, 48 
Anthropopathism, 9, 16 
Ann, 166, 258, 379 
Anubis, D. Mundus as, 243, 499 
Apa-mea, 358 
Aph, words in, 341 
Aphrodite, in shell, 202; shrine of, 
246 ; at Phokis, 260 
Apis, 27, 94, 98, 139, 147 ; on Egyp. 
ark, 191, 199, 216, 280, 281, 296; 
and Apia, 306, 496 
Apollo, serpent of, 37 ; lily sacred to 
ICarnean, 48; Indian, 63; and 
plants, 67 ; drawn by GriflSns, 64 ; 
and laurel, 81, 82; and quiver, 97 ; 
and rock, 103; with bow and ar¬ 
rows, 122 ; and Python, 125 ; with 
lyre, 127, 169 ; the Pythian, 128, 
133, 145 ; Sun-god, 171 ; and Kun- 
thos, 173 ; among Jews, 180, 228, 
234; or Sun, 235, oracle of, 257 ; 
Delphic, 262, 264, 267, 268, 287 ; 
fertilising Terra, 304, ^5; meaning 
of, 318, 477 ; hymn to, 478 ; des¬ 
cribed, 478 ; the ‘healer,’ 479, 481 ; 
at Antioch, 513; Asyrian, 517; and 
Kentaurs, 628 
Apollyon, 124, 142, 477 
Apostles, and their feasts, etc., 446, 
452, 454 

Apple, Eve’s, 35 ; of Proverbs and 
Canticles, 51 ; offered to Venus, 
62 j of India, 64 ; of Genesis, 72 ; 
in Arks, 197 

Ar, the sun, 16, 105, 139, 143 ; end¬ 
ings in, 180 ; An and On, 192, 312; 
importance of, 319, 355, 379, 391 
Arabia, tree-worship in, 62 ; real god 
of, 103 ; charms in, 205 ; Petra in, 
270 

Arafat, 367 

Ararat, site and etymology of, etc., 
355, 356, 421 
Arba, mystical, 36 
Arba-al, 213 
Arbil, 206, 224, 233 
Arbre Sec, 88 
Archis !Maacula, 51 
Architecture, of seipent temples, 112, 
113, 114; development of, 200; 
phallic character of, 227; Kyklo- 
pian, 263-286; religious ideas in, 
367, 358 
Ardevan, 100 
Ardha-Nara, 222, 277 
Ares, sign of, 170, 630 
Argei, 391 

Argha, 122,123,131,174; of Jerusalem, 
181 ; Boat, 186, 190; primitive, 
206, 249, 281; described, 319; 
sacred feet in, 361, 391 


^rgha-Nat, 64, 120, 160, 189, 252, 
&1, 369, 473 

Argiva, temple of, near Rome, 91 
Argos, 200, 259, 307, 319 
Argonats, 200, 372, 374 
Ariel, 282 

AHopna, 106 ; descendants of, 264 
Ark, 17 ; Jewish, 30, 146, 399; fe¬ 
male symbol and Emerods, 62; 
myths about, 65, 70, 98, 109; sea 
and Jhaveh, 110; Asyrian, 121, 123; 
in churches, 122; steersman of, 131; 
and contents, 148, 149 ; rude Mon¬ 
gol, 152; date of Jewish, 167; of 
Covenant, 162; among all nations, 
162; of Testimony, 165, 167, 169; 
ancient, 182; contents of Jewish, 
187 ; Egyptian, 190; of Philae, &c., 
191, 1^2; Jewish, sketch of, &c., 
194 ; contents of every, 197 ; sym¬ 
bolism of, 198; development of, 
200; serpent in, Ac., 223; and Laren, 
259, 376 ; and God, 620 
Arkites, 200-2; names of great, 259 ; 
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Arkons, 261, 376, 496 
Armenia, 355 

Armorika, tree and phallic worship in, 
41 ; ruins of, 278, 281, 285 
Aron, 189, 192, 200, 346 
Arrow-head, meaning of, 63; winged, 
131, 207 » 6 ' 

Art, Egyptian, 24 j development of 
ancient, 225 244 

Artemis, and plants, 67, 158, 244 
Artemisia, 539 
Arthur, derivation of, 385 
Arvad, 314 ; civilization, 315 
Aryans, 21; of Bactria, 42; opposed 
to serpent worship, 90, 95 ; and 
(Christianity, 99, 102,126 ; war with 
Nagus, 146; and Pelasgi, 30G. 
48() 

Asam, tree f(ite in, 80 
Asceticism, Christian, 143, 144 
Ash (or As, Heb.), words beginning 
with, 340, 351 

Ash, in Skandinavia, 54; in England, 

Asher, red digger, 33, 34, root of, 36 
(note), 62, 71, 72, 88, 106, 109, 
110, 191, 208 ; names by various 
nations for, 308 ; tower-god, 379 
Ashera, and olive, 71 ; grove of, 72 ; 

of Jews, 87, 88, 110, 213, 329, 408 
Aaherim, 208, 209 
Ashtaroth, 40, 72, 75, 98, 208 
Asia, tree idea of, 73 ; need of phallic 
worshippers in, 280 
Asoka, monoliths erected bv. 45 
337 

Asooras, 486, 492 

Asp, royal, 231 ; sacred, 245, 320, 
378 

Astarte, water the sign of, 22; and 
Black Stone, 53, 72; festival of, 
75, 105,137 ; chief Jewish god, 160, 

* 163, 246, 266, 286, 313 
Asteria, 482 

Astronomy, chief facts of, 418 

Asvins, 326, 482, 486 

Asyria, sculptured monuments of, 41; 


Homa plant in, 42, 43; pine sacred 
in, 69/ and palm, 63; tree of life 
and ark of, 73 ; tree worship in, 90; 
serpent in, 95, 106; tree of life of, 
121, 279; deities of, 244; and sun 
worship, 329; Gods of, worshipping 
toee of life, 345; and faith, 489; 
Gods of, 618 
Ataroth, 533 
Atash-bairdm, 326, 327 
Atheism, 13,18; in dark ages, 144, 536 
Athene, epithets of, 132, 234, 279; 
probable derivation of, 319, 352, 
367, 372 ; Polias, 376 
Athens, phallic features of, 356-8 
Athor, bird of love, 28 ; Persea sacred 
to, 43, 244, 477, 611 
Atonement, origin of idea, 204; day 
of, 459 

Attica, 105, 234, 267, 313 

Atys, 404-7 

Aub, 176 

Aureole, 203, 474 

August, f^tes in, 456 

Augustine, Saint, footprints of, 504 

Augustus Philip, and true cross, 90 

■A^^^stus, and serpent, 96; imperial 

Aum, 4, 17, 233, 363, 386 ; and cog¬ 
nates, 466, 511 
Aurora, 304, 307 

Australia, Satan of, 8 ; ophiolatry in, 

Austria, Empress of, and pomegranate, 
65 

Avatar, 20, 27; and fig-tree, 34; 
what, 93, 145, 230 ; fish, 247; boar, 
329; lion, 491 
Avennes, serpent, 28G, 477 
Aza, see Uzzah 
Azaze), 408, 459, 517 
Azhi-dahaka, 101 
Aztoks, 242 

Ba-al, 28, 34, 71, 72, 88, 109, 160 
favouiite Jewish god, 160, 162 
Bcrith, 170, 208, 210, 212, 220; 
gender of, 223 ; ancient dance of, 
283, 450, 623, 529 ; Berith, 530 
Ba-alam, androgyne, 98, 270, 296, 299 
Baal-Peor, ICO, 164 ; worship of, 179, 
222, 296, 359, 623 
Babel, 101, 486, 496, 500 
Babylon, and serpents, 125; and 
Sabeanism, 618 
Bacchanalia, 172 
Bacchantes, 80, 96, 128 
Bacchus, gods descended from, 31 
baskets of figs in procession of, 65 ; 
vine sacred to, 41 ; offering of 
phalli to, 52; ivy sacred to, 63 
and pomegranate, 56, 66 ; and book! 
?L’ *^y**®'*s of* 59 i and ivy, 83, 
126, 128; worship of, 166 (fig.) 
and scales, 170; and book, 171 
cakes at rites of, 183 ; cup of, 195 
Pudendum of, 197,206, 209; mitre^ 
b^er, &c., 222 ; and water, 237 • 
tripods of, 264; various titles of,' 
316. See lAKOS Homa and 
Brahma 

Bactria, Aryans of, 42, 262 
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Bael tree, 47 

Bftetmli, 101, 102, 104, 106, 162, 164 ; 

Jewish, 179, 187, 282, 477 
Bag, 206, 226, 245; Torn Sack, PL V. 

1 ; As^an, 845 
Bai (snake), 145 
Baikal, 853 

Balance, 171; Statera, Capitol, 172 
Bala-Efuna, 299 

Bala, name of Siva, etc., 299, 495 
Bal-ak, 296 

Baldachino, of snakes, 129: Papal, 
821 

Balder, 64, 67, 81, 86, 526 
Bali, 411 

Balls, games with, 443 
Bal-nat, 492 
Balthi, 455 

Bamian, sculptures of, 229, 260 
Banian {Ficus Indica)^ sketch of, 31, 
34, 37 ; at Alahabad, 38 
Banners, 134, 138, 158; see Standard 
Baptism, origin of, 54; of Sakti, 63 ; 
of Grace, 68; in Egypt, 76; Hin¬ 
doo, 323; among various peoples, 
324, 333 ; connected with fire, 390, 
405, 472 

Bar, and cognates, 358 
Barincleus, 358 

Banna and elephant worship, 37; and 
spirit-worship, 46; pagodas in, 135 ; 
official seal of, 205; bread-makers 
of, 302 ; fire rites in, 326 
Barson, 43 ; rods, 440 
Basar, 173, 196, 236, 239, 359, 413 
Basil, plant, 63 
Basilidans, seat of, 508 
Basileus, 94, 138, 203, 254, 257, 260, 
295, 320 ; and cognates, 359; en¬ 
quiry as to, 376-8 
Basilica, 359, 369, 376, 380 
Bdsoo-Deva, 145, 146 
Baton, 147, 148; Mosaic, 163, 154 
(%), 172 

Battle, gods of, 397, 398, 400 
Bay, see Laurel 

Bean, Egyptian, 233; phallic, 435, 445 
Bedouins, religion of, 536 
Beech, 70, 171, 172 
Beersheba, oak grove at, 79, 351 ; 
why so called, 368 

Beither, as Lightning and Serpent, 255 
Bel, 64, 67, 104; and Dragon, 125, 
231 ; terra sancta of, 284 
Bela, 600 
Belial, 104 

Belief, nature of, 6; and authonty, 
13 

Bellerophon and Amazons,. 100; and 
Chimera, 307 

Bells, origin of, 129; Hindoo and 
Christian, 130; on tree of life, 
201, 214, 222, 232, 282, 299, 343, 
348 ; various names of, 349 ; in Ire¬ 
land, 383 

Beloochistan, 494, 496 
Belphegor, 298, 463, 485 
Beltine, iu Scotland, and tree wor¬ 
ship, 64. 68, 108; fires, 332, 340, 
381; f6tes, 443, 448 
Beltis, 33 ^ 
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Belus, temple of, 104,110; and Kad- 
mus, 177 ; in ^lomon’s temple, 215, 
243; oracle of, 283; great progeni¬ 
tor, 312, 329 

Benares, lingam of, 320, 386; ances¬ 
tor-worship at, 542 
Benefit of Clergy, origin of, 67, 171 
Beotia, 268, 261, 287, 376, 377 
Berith, 173 
Bertha, 86, 87 

Berti-Koonti, a name of India, 78 
Beth, words beginning with, 2^6 
Beth-el, 161, 155, 179, 273, 304 
Bethesda, pool of, and tree of life, 90 
Beth-gader, 193 

Beth lehem, 160, 191, 273; Indian 
form of, 302, 406, 432; valley of, 
533 

Betyl, Bet-El or Betul, see Bethel 
Bible, Christian, origin and nature of, 
16 ; fate of, 209 ; impurity of, 236 
Bible-makers, worship of, 20, 30 
Bibles common to all faiths, 10 
Bibliolatry, 10, 13 ; approximate age 
of religion and bibles, 14, 94 
Bikahoo, 111 
Bilsa Topes, 45 
Birch, 85, 86 

Bird, of Ix)ve, 226, 244, see Venus 
Bishop, staff of, 166; pallium of, 175 
Bivarasp, 101 

Bhaga, 206, 226 ; vati, 310, 491 
Bhavani, worship of, 42,206, 234, 258, 
520 

Blackie, Professor, lines on LochneU 
serpent deity, 288 
Blood, worship of, 188 ; blue, 379 
Blue, 58, 107, 139, 171; blood, 
379; see Neel K. 

Bo tree, 35 ; not parent of tree-wor¬ 
ship, 36, 38; and symbol-worship, 
43 44 53 

Boat and idol, 80,109; “ country of,” 
200, 258, 376, 377 
Boaz, 173 

Bode (Mercury), offerings to, 8 
Bodi tree, 38 
Bohemians and hazel, 58 
Boko (Teuton), 171, 481 
Bona I)ea, 36 (note) 

Bonfires, 453 

Boodha, compared with Christ, 18; 
and Banian, 34, 36-8; and Krishna, 
86, 99 ; and serpents, 114, 115; and 
education, 136; image of, in Mongol 
ark, 152; as a religious founder, 
178 ; foot-print of, 291 ; and serpent 
zone, 321, 338; foot of, 360; death 
of, 488, 547 

Boodhism, 18 ; first missionary faith, 
19; Lat of, 37; appropriation of 
trees and shrines by, 38; cosmical 
genesis of, 39; Amravati tope, 
40; related to other faith-streams, 
44; Karli temples of, 44; opposi¬ 
tion to the faiths, 46; and relic- 
worship, 46; and ophiolatry, 111 ; 
in Kambodia, 113, 114; spread of, 
115; standard books of, 116; bible 
of, 117; in Ceylon, 119 ; and phallic 
forms, 206 ; effect of, 315 
Boodhists, 14; proportion of to other 
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faiths, 19; and Bo-tree, 44; and 
eternity, 93; festivals of, 424437 
Boodh-gaya, groves of, 32, 36 
Book and BMohus, 57, 171 
Books, sacred, common to all faiths, 
10 

Boomi, 205 

Boundaries, going the, 451 
Box, a phallic wood, 83 
BraW, fountainhead of faiths, 4; two 
eternal laws of, 6, 7, 15,17, Achari, 
323; fire-god, 325 

Brahma, writer of Vedas, 17; and 
Lotus, 48, 49; his address to the 
angels, 50, 66, 109; temples to, in 
Koshmeer, 111, 113; as Bacchus, 
222, 360, 536 

Brahmanism, 115 ; and serpent, 118 
Brahmans, 14; proportion of, 19; 

flesh and spirits denied to, 42 
Bread-giver, 204, 224, 297 
Bread-god, 432 
Bread-makers, 297, 302 
Breath, see Holy Ghost and Fve 
Bretany, stone memorials, 290; PI. 

VII., 2; Tamiak tumulus 
Britain, shrines of, 278, 284; elemen¬ 
tal faiths in, 292 
Britons and ophiolatry, 139 
Brooch of Tara, 131 
Bubastes, 244 
Buccina, 130 
Buffalo, Heaven of, 8 
Bull 72, 81, 120, 121, 191, 280, 307, 
336; worship, 379 
Bulla, 237, 238, 315, 517 
Buns, 185, 299, 301, 443, 474 
Burns, 451, 461 
Bush, burning, 72, 87 
Byblus, tem^e at, 329, 512-17. 

Cadiz, temple to Herakles, 193, 246 
Caducous of Mercury, 63 ; idea, 98, 
168,166,178; origin of, 223, 264, 450 
Cahen (or Cohen), 496,, 498 
Cain, 497 ; descendants of, 526 
Cakes, phallic, 183-6 ; sacrificial, 301 ; 

to Mithras, 471 
Calchas and serpent, 196 
Calf, Aaron’s, 190; golden, 213, 216, 
459, 469 

Calvary, cross of, 76 ; worshipped, 
183 211 

Campus Martius, 369, 370 
Canaan, 311, 313, 496 
Canaaiiites, 176 ; derivation of, 496 
Candlemas, 81, 436 
Candles, 98, 336, 340; in Christian 
Church, 436-7 

Canute forbids tree worship, 43, 
84; fire worship, 340, 434 
Capitoline, 77. 160, 194, 269, 279, 
357, 366, 371 
Carmel, 193 

Carthage, tree ideas of, 41; fire offer¬ 
ings, 242 ; history of, 313 
Cashel, crozier of, 97, 263 
Casandra and divination, 178 
Castor and Pollux, 456 
Catacombs, 246, 338, 372, 531 
Cathedrals, Norwich, 44; origin of, 
104; symbolism of, 122 
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Cave, common birthplace, 82 ; mouth 
of, 125; sacred CBstem, 167, 181 ; 
rites, 1^, 253 ; Korykian, 261-3, 
268; sacred, 290; gods bom in, 
474, 483, 496 

Cavern excavations, 21; Kent, 24; 

West India, 43 ; etymology of, 200 
Cedar, with Mosque, 71 
Census of Faiths, 19 * 

Censer, Christian, 131, 138 
Cerestes, 378 

Cerberus as Passion, 126,178. 327, 603 
Ceremonies, of Indian tribes, 64; 

Hindoo, 240, 323, 324 
Ceres, 22; and plants, 66, 84, 87; 
oak of, 89; and sheds, 131, 147 ; 
and crypt, 162, 171, 178, 198; and 
yoni, 205, 223, 240, 207, 268 with 
fig., 272 ; the egg, 283, 300 ; Poly- 
bia, 304; ,in cave with fig., 305; 
titles of, 306, 306, 456, 468, 483 
Cesar, and shields, 131, 134,185, 242; 

image of Julius 519 
Ceylon, Bo-tree of, 35 ; high priests of, 
and trefoil, 36 ; different names of, 
37; land of earlier faiths, 46; and 
Boodha’s tooth, 46; Rawana of, 
100; serpent in, 119 ; Adam’s peak 
in, 189, 360 ; cobras in, 266 ; white 
snake in, 291 ; ark resting in, 366 
Chakra, 40, 97, 117 
Chalice d’Amertume, 203 
Chaos, 93, 105 
Charlemagne, 102 

Charms, 202, 205, 238, 254, 300, 350 ; 

Christian, 611, 512 
Charon and mistletoe, 81 ; and Karis, 
372 

Chart, explanation of, 3, 20, 21, 24, 
25, 114, 119, 225, 267, 278, 280, 
284, 294, 315, 410, 477, 641 
Chasuble, 240 
Chatra, 102 

Chava, 61, 126, 140, 142 
Chemorim, 221 

Chinese, age of, 23, 25; tree worship 
among, 88 ; and serpent, 94; an¬ 
cestor worship of, 540, 641 
Chiun, see Kim 
Chemosh, 213, 346, 520, 531-3 
Cherem, 104, 196 

Cherubim, of Jewish ark, 169; of 
Phile ark, 192 ; Jewish, 194, 218; 
from Calmet, 480 

China, Boodhists, 113, 115 ; Maya of, 
in serpent-sea, 116; serpent in, 
118 ; and hill worship, 269 
Chinal (Hindustan), 33 
Chon, or Kon, importance of, 496 
Chosroes, and true cross, 90 
Chrisome, and christening, 334 
Christ, blasphemer, 7; worship of, 
20; symbolism of, 64 ; as vine tree, 
78; visit of, to Hades, 82 ; passion 
of, 85 ; and palms, 86 ; in passion- 
spiel, 87 ; and serpent, 95 ; high 
places, 116; and cure of blind, 
178; effect of teaching of, 179 ; 
Abel, the early, 188 ; and cup, 196 ; 
in cradle, 202; and cross, 225; 
arising up of, 227 ; how crucified, 
228, 229; body and blood of, 243 ; 


M Onuphis, 274; touching garment 
of, 316; ‘the wonderful,* 319; off- 
epring of Jahveh, 320 ; and Python, 
821 ; derivation of, ^; and fish, 
338; footprints of, ^2; and 
Mithras, 365, 471; birth of, 404, 
484; cry of, to El, 411 ; and sun, 
413-5 ; solar meaning of, 416; era 
of, 429; resurrection of, 440 ; cruci¬ 
fixion of, 443; and Adonis, 454; 
birth and burial of, 476; and Apollo, 
479 ; footprints of, 50)4; portrait of, 
604; emblems of, 505 
Christianity, compared with Boodhism, 
18; Genesis of, 86; birth of, 90; 
and serpent - worship, 99; and 
the sword, 102; and phallic 
symbols, 122; and ophiolatry, 126, 
2^14, 273; and dragon, 137; basis 
of, 143-7; and serpent, 196; and 
phallism, 344, 438 ; and footprints, 
361; and solar cult, 413; dogmas 
of, not new, 415 ; festivals of, 424; 
borrowed from Egypt, 435; and tire, 
etc,, 437 ; and faith of, Serapis, 
505; and literature, 507; intolerance 
of, 514 ; and immortality, 643 
Christians, 14 ; proportion of, to other 
faiths, 17 ; and oak, 67 ; and ser- I 
pent, 96; and Jewish rites, 199; j 
and fish, 244 ; and fire, 339, 341 ; 
and Mithraic rites, 609; solar 
faith of early, 531 

Christmas, 81 ; Indian equivalent to, 
120; Skandiuavian, 229, 430 
Christolatry, 94, 211 
Chronology, of Bible, 188; various, 
429; Jewish, 524 
Chrusos, 374 

Church (Christian), eagle of, 28; ser¬ 
pent in, 95; idea of (fonn), 345, 
346; and paganism, 502, 503 
Chus-Or, 374 

Circle, of eternity, 49; or klac/mn, 54 ; 
female, 110 ; stone in Orkney, 154 ; 
sacred Isle of Man, 106; stone 
among Jews, 193; solar, 240; stone, 
explained, 280, 281; solar stone, 
484 

Circumcision, by Joshua, 71 ; in 
Africa, 107 ; by Abraham, 170, 173, 
174 ; god of, 213 ; how and why of, 
294, 384 

Cist, worship of, by Nagaa, 40; of 
Boodhism, 44, 98 

Cista, Mystica, 98; of Romish Church, 
190 

Civilisation, grades of, 9 ; and priests, 

12 ; antiquity of, 21 
Clavis, Tau as, 69 

Clefts, custom of passing through, 68, 
140, 240, 256 
Clergy, benefit of, 57, 171 
Clog-ads (cloch-aiis), 383 
Clovis, 102; anointing of, 176 ; and 
serpent goddess, 224 
Cluandre, 359, 620 
Cn%ph, 123, 143, 234, 295, 371 
Cnuphis, 274 

Co, meaning of, in various words, 497, 
498 

Cobra de Capello, 28,39, 223,249, 255 


Cock, 173, 321; fighting, 439, 458, 
459, 478 
Cesium, 474 

Coins, Tyrian, 97; Cyprus, 98,104 ; 
phallio, 223; Greece and Asia Minor, 
224, 227 ; Egina, etc., 227; illus¬ 
trating pisciolatry, 246; Keltik, 
PI. VL, 2, 279 ; serpent, 295 

Oolumba, St., and serpent eggs, 
266 r— ea » 

Columbae, 70 (note), 76 
Conception, the, 304, 438 
Concha, goddess of, 132 
Concha veneris, 97, 98, 129, 224, 
246; at Parnassus, 263, 279, 295, 
348 

Conditions, all things product of, 8 
Cones, 59 ; pine, 64,155 ; of Egyptian 
king worshipping, 184; Aaron’s, 
190; golden, 213, 216, 231, 245, 
439 

Confirmation ceremony, 176 ; Hindoo, 
240 

Confucius, 14, 116 ; superior to other 
leaders, 178, 536, 547 
Constantine, and standards, 134, 137 ; 
and sun, 608 

Constantinople, triple serpent of, 124 ; 
symbols of ancient and modern 
faiths at, 266 ; hippodrome at, 266, 
431; sack of, 507 
Corner stone, 59 
Cornucopia, 130, 196, 198 
Cornwall, thrcadneedle ffites in, 69 
Coronations, anointing ceremonies at, 
174, 318 

Corsica, memorial stone, 290, PI. VIL 
Corycian Nymph, see Cam 
Cosmogony, teachers of Jewish, 94; 

history of Greek, 3J2 
Covenant, tree of, 64 ; god of, 07, 71 ; 
or law of Lord, 159; ark of, 162; 
God of, 170, 173, 174, 210 
Creation, worship of, 40; gem show¬ 
ing idea of, 98 ; representative 
mothers of, 433; savage ideas of, 
536, 637 

Creeds, decay of, 402 
Cremation among Hindoos, 327 
Cretans, 378 ; and Cnretes, 393 
Crimea, Phallus, PI, VIIL, 4 
Crocus, 57 

Crom-cruach, Irish, 387 
Cromlechs on Mount Nebo, 176 ; lech 
in, 384, 484 

Cross, before signature of Roman 
Catholic bishops, 36 ; with alpha 
and omega on palm, 61; origin of, 
61, 62, 64; early, 65 ; Manikean, 
etc., 66, 69 ; identity of, with tree, 
74 ; pre-christian, 76, 77, 86 ; 
hallic, 97; origin of Christian, 
34 ; in yoni, 202 ; mystic, 204; 
St Andrew’s, 207; symbolism of, 
227 ; inquiry as to Christian, • 228, 
233; serpent of Killamey, 254; 
worship of, 458 ; symbolism of, 603 
Croziers, 252, 253 

Crux ansata in Kineveh, 69; origin 
of cross, 61, 64; with Skands, 66, 
77, 192, 199,240,245,317; ancient, 
368 
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Ottfid mi pkiilbiB, 67 ; and god of 
silenoe, 60 , 1125;' and Aphrodite, 
202 , 206, 214; winged, 24&; and 
pine-torck 207 

Cwp», sacred, 131, 186, 192; divina- 
toon by, 195, 196, 203, 245 : atones 
in, 280, 346 

Curia and Curio, etc., 392-94 
Cycle, solar, 417 
Oymbium, Egyptian, 206 
Cyrus, a Messiah, 160; and Jews, 
221, 497 

Daooba with three emblems, 40,117 ; 
symbolism of, 147 

Dagon, female, 231 ; head-dress of, 
245; and Dorketo, 246; root of, 
258 ; and affinities, 338 
Dahomey and serpent, 94,106 : deities 
of, 106, 294 
Daimon, 139 

Damascus, deity of, 35 j and Rim- 
mon, 66, 214 ; procession at, 316 
Danae, 250, 473 
Danaidae, 269, 473 
Ba-naus, 368, 473 
Danes and dragon, 136 
Daphne and laurel, 82, 133, 613 
Daphnefagi, 82 
Darakht-i-Kooshk, 88 
Darter, 128, 200, 296, 500 
Dasera, feast of, 34, 450 
Dasyos, 21, 141 
Dauphin, 248 

David, shield of, 55 ; ademi-god, 118 ; 
and sheds, 131; and Goliath, 67 ; 
and Sakti emblem, 193; dancing, 
201; andephod, 211, 381 
Dea Syria, 143 ; and phallic columns, 
215, 227 ; temple of, at Hira, 244 ; 
temple of, etc., 615 
Deborah and ark, 66, 157, 177 
Decalogue, 15, 150 
Dechek, 101 
Dehak, 101, see Zeohak 
Deities represented by trees and 
plants, table of, 57 
Dekan, West India, 192 
Deleh, moon, 329 

Delos, palm of, 60; isle of, 173; bard 
of, 257, 258, 478, 482 
Delphi, root of, 90 ; deity at, 122; 
oracle of, 125, 342 ; navel of world, 
182, 184 ; serpent column, 189, 248, 
256, 257; etymology of, 259, 256 ; 
spoliation of, 261; described, 263, 
269, 272, 273 ; eagles at, 352, 376 
Delta, symbolic, 30, 64, 198, 238, 267, 
258, 337, 363, 483 
Demonology, 27, 30, 542 
Demiur^s, 304, 359, 408 
Demosthenes and Bacchic mysteries, 

274 

Denmark, 279 
Deois, oak of, 89 
Deru, sanctum of, 66 
Deukalion, 65, 69, 307, 516 
Deus, and cognates of, 358 
Deva-dasis, 329 
Deva-k^a, 65, 69 
Deva-ki and Krishna, 304 
Devas, 17, 93, 141, 484 


Deva-vend, 356, 356 
Devi, worship of, 433; offering a 
phallus, 43« “ 

Devi-chakrams, 60 

Devil, 86; taught by Zoroastrians, 
330-484, 494; etymology of, 627 
Dharma iSoka, and Ceylon tig-tree, 37 
Di, force of, 468, 484 
Diana, 36 (note), 65; and Amazons, 
70 ; of Ephesus, 103, 129, 140, 158, 
234, 244 ; Trivia, 226 ; root of, 258, 
310, 478 ; described, 481 
Diatheke, meaning of, 173 
Dii, Penetrales, 297 ; Patrii, moaning 
of, 301, 321; Gentiles, 392, 635 
Dionysia, 458 
Dio-Nissi, 159 

Dionysus, 78, 81 ; and offerings of 
phalli, 81; and serpent, 111, 128; 
rod and statue of, 163, 200-1 ; form 
of, 204; and omphe, 271; titles and 
priests of, 295, 312, 483 
Dio-nius, 148 
Dio-petes, 103 
Distaff, 332 

Dithyrambos, derivation of, 271 
Divination, lay serpents, 176, 178; 
among Jews, etc., 192,194 ; by cups, 
195; by lots, 298; among Jews and 
Greeks, etc., 400 

Dodona and oak-worship, 36 ; oracle 
of, 64; derivation of, 65, 69 ; wor¬ 
ship at, 70 , 74 ; decay of, 88 ; 
ophiolatry at, 91 ; cstablislied by 
Pelasgi, 306, .348, 408 
Dogs of Passion, etc., 125, 373, 374, 
481 

Dole Jatra, 438 

Dolj)hiii, 129, 230, 2.38, 246, 247 ; in 
Zodiac, 247, 248 ; words connected 
with, 257 ; and Ceres, 305, 483 ; 
ring inscribed with, 505 
Domes, phallic, 44, 45, 182, 370 
Doorga, temple to, in Kaslimcer, 111; 

pooja, 203, 242, 416, 439, 459, 530 
Dorketo, 244, 246, 511 
Double-entendres, in faiths, 192, 438 
Doves, myths al>out, 65, 70 ; mystic, 
77, 80; with olive leaf, 110; wor¬ 
ship, 179 , .305; various names for, 
318, 483, 515 

Dracontium (see Karnak) derivation 
of, .477 

Dragon, destruction of, 100 ; worship 
of, 1L5, 125, 126, 1.36-9; and 
Michael, 282; shrines, 287; in June, 
452 

Dragoon, origin of, 136, 262 
Drawing, operation of, anecdote as to, 
68 

Dravidiaiis and Christianity, 99 
Dreams, 636 

Druids, stone circle, unaccompanied 
with tree-worship among, 41 ; simi¬ 
larity of Magi to, 43; oaks of, 04, 
65; Abraham, first of, 79; and 
mistletoe, 81 ; human sacrifice, 242 ; . 
and serpent eggs, 2.55 ; circles of, 
278, 283, 291, 381, 468, 473 
Drupadi, 330 
Drus, 385 
Dusars, 339 


Dawkeli, Scottish god, 41 
Dwipal, 493 
Dyaus, 17, 74, 404 


j!iARTH, navel oi, ibl; centre of, 189 
Easter, 76, 106; Indian f6te cor¬ 
responding to, 120; and Exodus, 
.151, 186, 3^, 439-44 
Ebal, mount, 211 
Ebenezer, 294, 384 
Ed, 175 

Eden, garden of, 33, 36, 78 ; and ser¬ 
pent, 95 ; Mexican, 143; and ser¬ 
pent, 146 

Edomites, genealogy of, 164, 241 
Eduth, 29, 67 ; and ark, 146 ; 149-51, 
166, 157,159; a Lingam, 160; in ark, 
162 ; and Ardoion, 163 ; a phallus, 
165, 166 ; a symbol, 174, 175 ; and 
ark, 187 ; shape of, 190, 201, 334, 
346, 376, 388, 448 
Eel, 229, 230 
Eggs, at Easter, 443 
Egis, 348, 463 
Egin-tin, 382 

sacred bean of, 60; Lingam 
god of, 52 ; and tree of life, 76, 76 ; 
and serpent, 94, 95 ; solar worship 
of, 105; king of, offering cones, 
184; ark of, 190 ; serpent in, 195 ; 
ophiolatry in, 274; derivation of, 
352; Cnristian tenets borrowed 
from, 435; gods and faith of, 506 
Egyptians, and eternity, 93; and 
Zodiac, 418 ; and immortality, 540 
P'.kidna, 99 

El, sun god, 22, 42, 55, 108, 109, 165, 
175 ; house of, 179 ; words ending 
in, 180, 248, 271, 320, 341, 347, 359, 
411 ; as Shanai, 15, 234 
Elajee, 47 
Elaplias, 471 
Elator-Pelogonon, 626 
Elburz, 356 

El Eloho, 15, 56, 189, 523, 524 
Elements, symbolism of, 123; conse¬ 
cration of, 203 ; symbolism of, 235 
Lord of, 304 

Elephant, worship of, in Barma, 37 
phallic, meaning of, 44, 71, 256 
Elephanta, 222; caves of, 260 
derivation of, 301 
Elousiniaii mysteries, 63, 223, 499 
Elijah, ascent to heaven of, 393 
Elizabeth, derivation of, 300; child of, 
453 


Elm, 70 

Elohim, 4, 7, 15 ; creator of world, 
22 ; in Edon, 33, 42, 49, 51, 53, 71, 
98, 103, 108, 109 ; and Eduth, 149, 
151, 166; and 8inai, 159; changes 
name, 164; early Jewish God, 180, 
271; a rock-god, 297, 305, 411, 623 
Elopians, 70 
Elora, caves of, 260 
Emerods, what, 62, 149,201 
Emessa, black stone of, 292, 329, 387 
England, dragon standard of, 137 ; 

fire rites in, 332 
Endor, witch of, 177 
Energy, passive, names for, 468 
Enhydra, 314, 315 
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Rivers of Life, or Faiths of Man in all Lands, 


EnUghtener, 165 
EnUvener, 132. 172, 200, 859 
Enocli, ftnd Adam's staff, 89 
Ephesus, temple of, 70, 103, 168 
Ephod, and pomegranate, 66, 86; in 
ark, 193; and Gideon, 210, 211, 
348 

Epidaurus, ophiolatry at, 91, 96 
Equinox, vernal, f^tes of, 434, 439 
Erebus, 105 
Erie, 125 
Erektheum, 91 

Erektheus, 89, 105, 196, 300, 374, 376 
Eros, 213, 469 

Esau, quarrel between Jacob and, 141 
Esh-bal, fire, 326 ; El, 364 
Eshwara, 120, 139,154, 208, 364, 489, 
494 

Eskulapius, and serpent, 96; rod of, 
97, 223, 264; and serpent, 290, 291, 
316, 363, 528 
Essenes, 388, 400, 413 
Esus, 64 ; and Mars, 67, 139 
Eternal Father in all faiths, 7 
Eternity, circle of, 49; God in, 93 ; 
sun of, 117; circle of, and maha- 
deva, 120, 146, 202; Trinity in, 
233, 246 

Ethiopia, 100 ; derivation of, 352 
Ethiopians, 311, 314, 473 
Etniskans, 252, 279; who ? 307 ; Gods 
of, 365; and Termini, 395 ; and 
revelation, 401 
Euia, 183 

Eucharist, 244, 273, 345, 399 ; Greek 
and Persian, &c., 400, 476, 488; 
Mithraic, 509 
Euergetis, 182, 269, 270 
Eunuchs, 148, 241 

Euphemisms in phallic faiths, 207, 
214, 225, 255, 291, 359, 488, 602 
Europa, 79 

Europe, banners of, 28 ; beech of, 31; 
tree-worship in, 79; serpent wor¬ 
ship in, 99 

European races, origin of, 28 
Eurydike, and serpent, 178 
Eve, 22; virgin, mother, 33; and 
apple, 35, 61; and fig tree, 76; fall, 
93, 119, 120, 142; and serpent, 96, 
126, 140, 183; or Eva, 237, 295 
Exodus from Egypt, 151, 196, 330 
Eye, 72, see Font 
Ezekiel, God of, 329 
Ezra, worship of tomb of, 30, 96 

Faith, church articles of, 14 
Faiths, unity in origin of, 2; God in 
all, 7 ; biblical, 20; rise of streams 
of, 21 ; order of, 27, 39; inter-rela¬ 
tion of, 40; primal purity of, 46; 
connection of new, with old, 77; no 
separate chapter given to phallic, 
93 ; route of old, 99; inattention 
to, 118 ; of Syria and Moab, 176; 
phallo-Bolar, 220; meaning of old, 
221 ; transfusion of, 240; revolu- 
rions in, 256, 381 ; Indian origin of 
Greek, 262; symbols of most modem 
and ancient, 265; elemental, in 
Britain, 278, shrines known from, 
284; terms common to all, 293; 


Father of all, 322; gr^ual develop¬ 
ment of, 330; grossness of idea m 

402^ search fw^^s of, 4^^^syn¬ 
chronous table of, 4^; rise and 
fall of, 476; problems of ancient, 
486; and literature, 606, 607 ; pro¬ 
gress of, 614; support and success 
of, 647 ; how to study, 648 
Fall, myth of, 411, 414, 446 
Fanny, 310, see Phane* 

Fanum, derivation of, 306, 310 
Fascinum, and cognates, 359, 378 
Father, roots pointing at, 270, 299, 
321, 322 ; All, 335, 347 
Febmary, f^tes in, 436 
Females, apotheosis of, 87; symbol of, 
no, 127, 129, 147, 187, 192, 203, 
233 


Feralia, of February, 438 
Fertility, Asyrian worship of, 213 ; 
coins, showing worship of, 224; 
symbol of, 227; Maya as, 250 ;* wor¬ 
ship of, 280; Lord of, 296; things 
sacred to God of, 338 
Fertilizer, 56, 104, 171, 186 
Festivals, importance of, towards un¬ 
derstanding faith, 80; Benares ser¬ 
pent, 123 ; Jewish trumpet, 171 ; 
of fire, 340; religious, 399 ; solar, 
416, 417, 421 ; Enerigiea, fig., 422; 
of the various months, 430, &c. 
Fetishism, 9, 13, 19, 21, 27, 29, 197, 
541 


Ficus, Indica(fig), 31, 34; Religiosa, 
34 ; leaf and frait, 34; entwined 
with palm, 39; confusion of Homa 
with, 42; sycamores, 61 ; with 
moak, 71, 75-7, 79, 120; (wood) 
obtaining fire from, 309 
Fidhneimbedh, 380, 448, 485 
Figs, fruit by which Eve fell, 34; 
basket of, in Bacchic processions. 


Fijians, ophiolatry among, 124 ; reli- 
I gion of, 637, 638 
Fingal, 289 

Fire, holy, how derived, 34, 79 ; St. 
John's, 87; God of, 122; female 
emblem, 138; rites, 183; and calf, 
216 ; God of, 240; tongues of, 241 ; 
Sivaik notion of, 278; stones, 294 ; 
holy, 309; leaping, 330, 331 ; 
Amonian terms for, 379; words 
connected with worship of, 391 ; 
passing children through, 452 
Fire-worship, 27, 323; in various 
lands, 325 ; in Greece and Rome, 
365, 369 ; in Ireland, &c., 381 
Fire-worshippers, dynasty of, 101 
Firidoon, 101 
Firmament of Genesis, 7 
Fish, worship of, 28 ; idea, kissing 
under phallus, PL V. -6, 198; and 
men, 211; nymph, of Mahomedans, 
230; and woman idea, 244 ; Asyro- 
Phenician, god, 245 ; goddess, 246; 
an’d serpent, 266, 338; and kin¬ 
dred roots, 339, 606 
Flagellants, 630 
Fleece, golden, 207 
Flesh, 197, see Bazar, 8arx 


Fleur-de-lis, 29 j phallio ornament, 
_86, 68, 64, 398, sSs, 249, 264, 299 
Honda, age of coral reef at, 

Flowers, worship of, 48, 68 
Fontinalia, 361 

Foot, worship of, 62, 291, 348, 359, 
pnnte, 360, 604; phallic, 603 
Forbes-Leslie, CoL, on elemental 
faiths, 278, 283, 360 
Pomacalia, and cognate roots, 365, 
438 

France, and tree of liberty, 67: and 
footprints, 362 

French, and interpretation of faiths, 
222 ; serpent goddess, 224 
Freyja, see Friqa. 

Friday, Good, 68, 76 ; Venus' day, 
83; buns of, 186; mosiem, Ac., 
335 439 

Friga,* 22, 81, 86, 237, 309; as the 
mosiem Ark, 335, 358 
Frutilla, 226 
Furies, idea of, 100 
Fylfot, 233 


Gabeiel, 16, 17, 282, 350 
Gad, 632, 533 
Gad-el-glas, 450 
Gadir or Gades, 246, 313 
Gakars, 492 
Gal, words in, 383 
‘ Gala' days, 383 

Gan-Eden, 172, 338, 351 ; fable of, 
411, 414, 464 

Ganesha, 222, 363, 430, 499 
Garden, story of early sacred, 33 ; 

meaning of, 38, 172 
Garooda, Vishnoo's vehicle, 28 
Gaza, 246 

Ge, conjunction of, with Ouranos, 40 ; 
palm first offspring of, 62, 74 ; and 
Noah, 148 ; and her centre, 189, 
205 

Gepsios, 493 
Gehenna, 629 
Gemara, age of, 14 

Genealogy of Gods, 31; Kentaurs, 


i^enesis ^DooJc ot) writer of, 75 ; and 
serpent, 96 

Genetrix, 131, 134, 185 
Geology, arguments from, as to world’s 
age, 26 

George, St., 502, 614 
Germany, and Jewish Synagogues, 
60 ; maternal goddess of, 86, 242; 
and footprints, 362 ; Good Friday 
in, 445 

Gerizim, 162, 177, 179, 211, 526 
Grants, 81, 622, 625, 626, 629 
Gibeon, high place of, 175 
Gibeonites, 177 
Gideon, 170 

Gilgal, 156, 162, 193, 283-7 
Giovanni, Notte di San, 463 
Glas, Irish names in, 4^ 

Gnosticism, 197 

Gnostics, and serpent, 95, 197, 288, 
273, 274, 603, 504, 608, 612, 629 
Go, Ga, Ko, 246 

Goad, 290, 296, 306, 322; primceval, 
450 



in OM Tfiatameixt, 103; the 
lightt 104; ninicidea of, 110; aer- 
peat-volar, 177 ; changing idea of, 
among Jews, 179; a oread giver, 
189; depraved Jewish idea of, 190; 
Asyro-Phenician Fish, 245 ; in ser¬ 
pent form, 278; male, 294; per¬ 
sonal, 330; names of, 335; denva- 
tion of, 338 ; the creation of man, 
847 ; duality of, 348; as battle in¬ 
signia, 398 ; varying ideas of,' 412 ; 
universal idea of death of a, 454; 
various names for, by all nations, 
465; ideas of, 469; of savages, 
536 ; development of a, 546 
Goddess, Gaulic serpent, 224; Mo- 
hamedau Osh, 230; woman as snake, 
231 ; of pity, 533 
Gothland Phallus, PI. VIII., 4 
Gooroo, 14 

Goose, Brahma’s vehicle, 28 
Gorak Nit, 492 

Gordon - Gumming, Miss, quoted, 
289 

Gorgon, 202 
Gorilla, the, 108 
Gosain, 249 
Gospel, 196, 239 
Gospels, aim of, 19 
Graces, 303 ; Trikaris, 372 
Granth (Seik), age of, 14 
Greece, tree serpent faiths in, 90, 95; 
mythology of, 127 ; Olympic games 
of, 221 ; isles of, 257 ; geography of, 
258 ; serpent worship in, 377 ; ancl 
fire worship, 387, 388; faiths of, 396; 
and the resurrection, 544; and 
Borne, paganism of, 9, 105 ; learn¬ 
ing of, 126 ; gods of, 396, 397 ; fes¬ 
tivals of, 425, 538 , 

Greenlander, 8 

Griene (or Graine), 450, see Sun 
Groves, worship of, 31; Gaelic and 
Cingalese for, alike, 41; first temple, 
70, 71; Jewish, 123, 147, 208, 212 ; 
233; worship of, 213, 279 ; and 
Eduth, 149, 160, 162, 207, hang- 
ings for, 220 ; and Sun, 408 
Guebres, 386, 481 

HAnua, see Ades 
Hadrian, and serpent, 96 
Hagar-Kim, sculpture of potted tree 
from ruins of, 37 
Hallow E’en, 462 
IlaUowtide, 461 

Ham, 182, 197,269, 271, 320, 352, 374 
Hamoth, 177, 180 
Hammers, 365 

Hand, 134, 158; phallic, 247; Al¬ 
mighty as, 471, 487, 488 
Hanooman, veneration of, 27 ; father 
of European race, 28 
Hanza, 135, 136, 229, 250 
Hare, 28 

Harmonia, 106, 177, 372 
Harpokrates, 126, 205, 496 
Harvest, festivals, 457 
Haum, 203; magorum, 385 
Hazel, 58 

Hea, 125, 140, X45, 166; sacrifice to, 
241, 261 
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Head-dresses, phallic, 184, 185, 203, 
252, 297, 318, 878 
Heart, root of, 500 
Heathens, proportion of, to other 
faiths, 19 

Heavens of different faiths, 8, 293; 
seven, 623 

Heaving, old custom of, 442 
Hebrews, see Jmi 
Hebron, 312 
Heel, 94, 140, 246 
Helen, and plants, 57 
Helena, Empress, and tree of life, 90 
Helenus, and divination, 178 
Heliogabelus, 63,292, 294,387,477,485 
Heliopolis, 490, 493 
Helios, El, 165, 180, 416 
Hell, 221, 293, 330, 543 
Hepheatus, derivation of, 272, 294, 
372, 374 
Hera, 285 

Hera-Kala, 125, 280, 381 
Herakles, representative man, 27 ; 
and plants, 67, 62, 99; and ama¬ 
zons, 100 ; and rock, 103, 105, 125; 
and Hesperides, 133; Phenician 
temple to, 193 ; Tyrian, 214, 279, 
285; pillars of, 219, 272, 313; shield 
of, 248 ; and rape of Apollos tripod, 
265 ; in Petra, .301 ; meaning of, 
318; in Gaul, 325; footprint of, 
361, 368, 380 ; etymology of, 530 
Heraklid.'B, what, 320 
Hera-Kuiia, 377 
Hercules, see Herakles 
Heredy, 274 

Hermae, 121, 176; at cross roads, 
225, 229, 394, 451 
Hermagenes, 148 
Herm-Athena, 237 

Hermes, Lingam god, 37 ; standard of 
the groves, 41 ; in Africa, 106 ; and 
Toth, 143, 165, 170, 211; and Ham, 
271 ; pillar of, 512 
Hermes Trismegistus, 9 
Hermetes, 225 

Hermione, 177 ; derivation of, 225 
Hermon, Mount, 177, 194, 211 ; deri¬ 
vation of, 226 ; dragon at, 287, 382 
Herodias, daughter of, Bohemian 
legend regarding, 581 
Hesperides, 133 : dragon of, 184 
Hestia, 269, 306 

Hezekiah, state of Jewish sects in 
time of, 211, 221 

Hieroglyphs, sacred, 233, 238, 239,299 
Hieropolis, 485, 630 
Hilkiah, and “ Finding of the Book,” 
16, 201, 212 

Himalaya, age of, 26, 110, 111, 354 
Hmdooism,in Kambodia, 113,114,117 
Hindoos, Trinity of, 17; and Soma 
sacrifice, 42; and turtle, 52; and 
faiths, 240; fire-worship among, 
323 ; cremation ceremony among, 
328; festivals of, 424; sun-worship 
among, 495 

Hingoolaj, or Kali, 495 
Hinnom, 221, 295, 524, 529 
Hippa, in Door of Life, 483 
Hippos, 305, 307, 481; worship of, 
482, 483, 486 
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flivites, 177, 287, 296; see Kadmus 
Hobab, 329 
Hogmanay, 431 

Holy, origin of word, 36 (note); spirit, 
278 ; rood, 468; tide, 461; table, 
476 

Holy Well day, 63 

Holy Ghost, meaning of, 36 (note), 76, 
241, 432; female, 469; names of, 
469 

Holy of Holies, 44, 162, 194, 218, 
256, 286, 350, 346 
Holly tree, 43, 83 

Homa, god of Vedic times, 31 ; form. 

of Bacchus, 42, 43, 79; see Soma 
Honour and virtue, 124 
Hoods, serpent, 116 
Horeb, 294 
Horse, see Hippos 

Horse-shoe, Boodhist seer in, 206 ; at 
Karnak, 282; in Bretony, 283; in 
North Europe, 340 

Horus, 200, 202 ; vernal, 204; and 
Isis, 233, 246, 268, 304, 527 
Host, elevation of, 130, 135, 198, 
202-4, 348 

Hostia, 198 ; Sainte, 202, 204, 509 
Hosts, Lord of, 441 
Hu, 107 
Hui(a), 148 

Huldah, prophetess, and Hilkiah, 16 
Hur, 153-5, 257 

Huxley (Professor), on religion and 
science, 12 

Kygia, or cure for all, 96, 97, 377 
Hyksos, 501 

Hyperborean, 133, 377, 497 
Hyrieus, 370-8 

lAKOs, 171, 172, 237, 335, 450; in 
Kaldia with crosses, PL V.-5 
Iambus, lamidic, lamua, 271, 300 
lao, 16 ; Manoo, son of, 148, 149, 164, 
180, 224, 271, 273, 274, 510, 611, 
547 

lapygians, 378 
lar, 412, 630 
Iconography, 64, 316 
Idols, common to all religions, 10 ; 
under Banian, 31; of Jacob, 61 ; 
fallen from Jove, 70 ; worship of, 
succeeded tree, 79 ; and boat, 80 ; 
of Rebecca, 209, 329 
ler, 530 

Ignis fons, 297 ; sacerdos, 385 • 

I.H.S., monogram, 467 
Ikthus, 338 
llioun, 464 

Images, favourite woods for phallic, 
34; worship of, 187 
Imams (Persian), 317 
Immortality, belief in, 636, 638, 540, 
644 

InakuB, 307 

Incarnations, 93, 96, 102 (note), 108 ; 

Christ, a solar, 274 ; 546 
India, missionary work in, 11; tree and 
stone worship in, 41; caves of western, 
43 ; marriage and baptism ceremon¬ 
ies in, 54; success of Christianity 
in, 99 ; aborigines of, 108; ophiola¬ 
try in, 119; oaths in, 166; caves 
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167; lumtehold linganui 186; 
•ton® droles in, 193; prayer for 
offiipring in, 205; sect quarrelling 
in, 211; common ancient and mo¬ 
dem Boolptures in, 250; and ser¬ 
pent, 254; and hill worship, 269; 
lamp-tower of, 336; mountam wor¬ 
ship in, 355; lingams in, 395; reli¬ 
gious prejudice in, 396, 397; sun- 
worship in, 487; solar ruins in, 489, 
491; ancestor worship in, 542 ; 
formation of gods in, 

Indra, 7; and water, 68, 74, 112, 
236; dress of, 245, 255, 315, 411, 
like PI. V.-7; war of, 486 
Indraprestha, founded, 101, 114 
Initiation, ceremony, 176 
Innis-Murray stone, 485 
Inspiration, idea, 542 
lo, line and circle, 110; and Kadmus, 
126; and Manoo, 148; Bakoth and 
Triumphe, 171,189, 271, 483 
loannes, 231 

Ion, 177 ; names ending in, 412 
lone, temple to, 76; dome, 176, 182 ; 
shrine to, 263, 276, 285, 305, 349, 
439, 453 

Iowa, Snake Mound, PI. VI,-9 
Iran, 262 

Irawady, etymology of, 411, 412 
Ireland, spiral on rude stones in, 184; 
stone circle at Furzel Moor in, 193; 
serpent and cross in, 229; piaco- 
phallic worship in, 247 ; serj^ent in, 
253 j hre-worsliip in, 339, 381, 385; 
why called “Green Island,” 450 
IrroB, 411 
Ishi, 411, 407 

Ishtar, or Star of Love, 72; and ark, 
109, 186; on Egyptian ark, 190, 
208, 213, 234 ; with holy child, 
433, 620; see VenuB^ &c. 

Isis, water, the sign of, 22; wor¬ 
ship of, 22, 29, 200; and sacred 
trees, 43; liead-dress of, 45,207; and 
Ygdresil, 55, 64; how shown, 72, 73, 
87, 109, 110, 119, 147, 105; cones 
oflfered to, 184; on Egyptian ark, 
190; ark of, 197; procession of, 
198; month or name of, 226 ; and 
babe, 231 ; and horses, 233; and 
fleur-de-lis, 249; and Delta, 257, 
267, 277; and Kyno-kephali, 373; 
various names of, 378,466,473, 511; 
and child, PI. V..2 
Ismian car, 201 
Is-ra-el, 180, 296, 408, 529 
Israelites, naked festivals of, 47 
(note) ; and grove, 72, 290 
Italy, Aruns ancient tomb, PI. V.-7 
Ivy, 83, 236 

Ixion and wheel, 225, 627 

jACK-iy-THE-BOX, 450 
Jack-in-the-Green, 84 
Jacob, and Lingam stone, 66, 103; a 
demi-god, 118; oath of, 124; 
etymmo^ of, 141 ; and circum¬ 
cision, 174; stone of, 296; and 
Laban, 363, 384; Lingam of, 398, 
399; and oak, 539 
Jaga-nat, 243, 286, 454 


Jab, meaning of, 56; endingi in, 
180, 216/^1. 411 

Jahveh, 1^ 51, 143; and terpents, 
146; and phallic worshippers, 148, 
149, 156, 160; compared with 
Jupiter, 161,164; god of oaths, 170; 
a J. Lapis, 174; nature of, 174,180, 
204; Federis, 188, 213, 219, 231, 
329, 411; see J^lmah 
Jhaveh-Niasi, 201, 329 
Jain-Shid, 336 

Jain, and Lingamism, 47, 102, 258 
Jaintia, f^te, 80 

Jakin, and Boaz, of Solomon, 45, 63, 
173, 215, 219, 220 
Jal (Indian), 493 
Jama (or Juma), etc., 336 
Jamsheed, cup of, 196 
January, festivals in, 430 
Janus, as phallus, 224, 430 
Japan, sacred bean of, 50; symbol of 
divinity in, 62; and serpent, 94; 
deities of, 163; and crook, 253; and 
mountain worshij), 269 
Jehovah, 15; female, 77; Nissi, 78, 
87, 103, 128; Nissi, 136, 138, 140, 
152-6, 164, 174 ; and shield, 131; 
calf emblem of, 216, 222, 223; 
and Petra, 301; Fire-god, 325, 523, 
see Jhaveh 

Jerusalem, holiness of, 190; cave of 
the rock at, 260 ; and fire-worship, 
340, 341 

Jesse, root of, 158, 341 
Jesus, root of, 236 ; see Christ 
Jethro, and Moses, 159, 160 
Jews, anthropopathism of, 9, 14; 
commercial faith of, 15; proportion 
of, to other faiths, 19; and flower- 
worship, 48; grove worship of, 87 ; 
wandering Arabs, 95; real god of, 
103, 165 ; and stone worship, 150; 
state of, in Egypt, and afterwards, 
157; before ISinai, 159; god of, 
160; monotheism of, 162; gene¬ 
alogy of, 164; sociology and re¬ 
ligion of, 168; great ophites, 
177; religious development among, 
179 ; rock-worship o090; copiers 
of Phenicians, 193, 194; phallic 
processions of, 198; phallo-solar 
cult among, 209; change of faiths 
among, 212; great phallic wor¬ 
shippers, 213; to 440 B.O., 221; and 
bells, 233; and fire, 241; and 
human sacrifice, 242; brazen ser¬ 
pent of, 254 ; first mention of, 314 ; 
and Fire-worship, 325; god of, 381, 
624; festivals of, 400; solar hymns 
of, 412 ; theology of, 414; festivals 
of, 425; at Easter, 441, 442; autumn 
fOtes of, 469 ; and Bethel-worship, 
485; gods of, 532; and dead, 539; 
and bone worship, 545 

Jivani, 203 

Jodea-Gopa, cave of, 44 

Jogis, 493 

John, 231; Church of St., 263; figure 
of, 292; f6te of, 452 

Jonah, myths about, 65; and Arion, 
247, 439 

Joseph, staff of, 89; the “Increaser,” j 


19i 105; inteipteter, 270, 601; 
bonei of, 645 

JcMephufly end age of the woild, 

Josiah, and pillapgod, 174,190; and 
finding of Wk, 201, 212, 221; and 
0 un stone, 630 

Joshua, last act of, 71; ** great 
stone ” of, 163; and rod, 198 
Jfihin-heim, 525 

Jove, bi-sexual nature of, 22; and 
descent of gods, 80, 39; sometimes 
Bacchus, 41, 128; and ea^e, 174; 
Androgyne, 223; see Jupiter 
Judea, tree worship in, 88; Sheohem 
tomb, PL VIII., 2 
Julian, emperor, 614 
July, 431; f^tes in, 456 
Jupiter, represented by trees and 
lants, 57; Pluvius, 68; Tonans, 
4, 153, 154; and oak, 65; mother 
of gods, 69; as serpent, 90, 96; 
Genitor, 98, 110; Amon and ser¬ 
pents, 146 ; compared with Jhavh, 
161; Federis, 170, 190, 363; Plu- 
vms,234; Latiaris, 242; Amon, 243, 
269; Latian, 298 ; add Python, 303; 
Stator and Victor, 368; one-eyed, 
375; BQQ Zeus, Jove, Jahveh 
June, derivation of, 447; ffites in, 
452 

Juno, the sign of, 22, 27; and skies, 
73; Argonian, 90, 104, 110, 133, 
141 ; Emesa, 199 ; de Bresse, 268; 
272, 277, 285; Itifema, 329 ; at 
Byblus, 616 

K, Sanskrit, 496; in divine names, 
497 

Ka-aba, of Meka, 70; and Lingam, 
162, 181, 190, 242, 260; covering 
of, or Kiswch, 316; and cognates, 
365, 383, 394, 399, 488 
Kabet-es-Sakra, 182 
Kabiri, cones offered to, 184; and 
beres, 305, 369, 374 
Kabool, 101 

Kadeem (ludian word), 36 (note) 
Kadesh, 36 (note) 

Kadmians, 70,177, 261, 312 
Kad-milus, &c., 471 
Kadmus, and serpents, 126; and 
Hivites, 177, 307 
Kaililsa, Siva’s palace, 49, 353 
Kakus, 371 

Kala, Kali, 258, 262, 495; as Testis, 
384. See /Siva 
Kala-bria, 378 

Kaldia, astrol. records of, and world’s 
age, 23; and serpent worship, 104 ; 

^ astron. of, &c., 105 
Kalendar, origin of, 393; gardener’s 
421; origin of, 428, 452 
Kalends, 404, 407, 428, 430 
Kal-ionia, caves, &c., of, 167, 258 
Kallimakus, hjTnn to Apollo, 478, 
482, 510; and septuagint, 526 
Kalpa, development of, 39 
Kalpa Haksha, 39 
Kalpe, 272 

Kalya, serpent fought by Krishna, 

53,67,146 
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E«in,471 

Eamm 158. 213, 297 

Kama!, Lov»«Go4i 48, 320, 368, 487 

Kanlalat^ 50 

Kambodia, temple of, 112; early 
legends of, 113 : details of shrine, 
114, 116, 284 
Kamorus, 320 

Kan—in various words, 365, 371 

Kandahar, 111 

Kandas (vedic), era, 20 

Kandoo, 255 

Kanishki^ stoopa of, 38 

Kanitia, image made by, 70 

Kanopus, 295 

Kapila, philosophy, 330 

Kar or Karis, 372, see Kan and K, 

Karli, Boodhist temple at, 44, 45 

Karnak, ruins of, and deriv., 282-5 ; 

sacred tumulus at, 302 
Kams (Brit.) and white stones, 167 ; 
Jacob’s, 174 ; Brit, 282, 289, 200 ; 
quartz stones in, 292 
Karr, Freytag, 445 
Kartika, full moon of, 53, 432 
Kashmeer, serpent worship in, 101, 
111, 284; Stoopas, 489, 400 

Kaspeirians, 491 

Kastaly, spring of, 90, 256, 260, 262, 
263, 292, 513 
Kasyapa, 487 
Kataksba, 36 (note) 

Kedeshim, 517 

Kekrops, 105, 234, 242, 376, 396 
Kelpies, water, 59 

Kelts, tree ideas of, 41,54; sun worship 
of, 281 ; and kuklos, 287 ; Scotcii 
and snake, 292; festivals of, 424 
Ken, 521 
Kent cavern, 24 

Kentauro, Etrurian, 332, 527, 528 
Kentucky Mound, PI. VI., 10 
Kerloaz, stones of, 224, 278 
Kerman-Kelstacli, 387 
Ketumalia, 113 

Key, a fetish, 69; carried by celestial 
virgin, 516 
Klii-asrn, 135, 228 
Kieros, 208 

Kibla, 283, 336, 359, 444, 483 
Killamery, serpent cross of, 254 
Killarney, tree cleft of, 69 
Kiron, 528 
Kistvaen, 283, 287 

Kiun, 78; and Queen, 163, 164, 198, 
210, 618, 521, 630 
Klachan, 54, 70, 156, 349, 383 
Knowledge, tree of, 39, 76, 78 
Knox, John, 19 

Ko, and Kon, importance of, in names, 
246, 497, 498, 620 , 

Kol-oph on, 497 
Kopts, and serpent, 105 
Kongx Om-pax, 499, 500 
Konis, 499 
Konisalos, 295 

Koran, age of, 14 ; origin of, 16 
Korasan, holy elm of, 31, 89; sacred 
trees in, 88 

Koreans, ancestor worship among, 541 
Koreish, and palm, 62 
Koodabeh, 101 
1 . 


Koohna, 214 
Kootha, 180 
Koorgs, 542 
Kooroos, 486 
Kootab, column, 490 
Kot-Eswar, 494 

Kooths, 70; and serpent, 146, 314, 
320, 358, 374, 380, 383 ; festivals 
of, 424, 484, 494 
Kottabos, game of, 499 
Krishna, wife of, 60 ; and Toolsi, 53 ; 
wars with serpent Kalya, 63 ; and 
Boodha, 86 ; and Naga, 145 ; as 
eagle, 179, 208, 234; and Krissa, 
258 ; sweethearts of, 259; seat of, 
262; and v/hite snake, 292 ; and 
Christ, 416 ; worship of, 433 
Krissa, gulf of, and Krishna, 258 
Krouos, birth of, 22; and Osiris, 78 ; 

a serpent, 105, 242 
Kubelo, and plants, 57, 69, 141, 143, 
147, 201, 241, 246 
Kunda, 173 
Kunim, 444 
Kunthos, 173 
Kunti, 173 
Kupros, 246 
Kurios, 464, 496, 519 
Kyklops and ophiolatry, 146 ; and 
sun-worship, 281, 285; and Kelts, 
287 ; country of, 312, 314, 358, 372, 
375, 380 ; and Apollo, 481, 484 
Kymri, 137 
Kyno-kephali, 373 

Lai>J)ERB to heaven, meaning of, 206 ; 
and phalli, 227 

Lady, meaning of, 77 ; every mythic 
a serpent, 79; purification of our, 
81 ; bread distributor, 191, 234, 302, 
308 

Lakshmi, symbol of, 50 ; and milky 
sea, 93, 147 ; form of, 223, 277, 457, 
458 

Laplanders, 353 
Lar, and cognates, 308, 309 
Lares, and Penates, ISO ; Jewish, 
209 ; serpent in connection with, 
232, 237, 285, 297, 308, 369, 387*9, 
447, 494, 502, 535, 542 
Larice, 494 
Larissa, 306, 308, 391 
Kama (Thibetan), * 184 ; and crozier, 
252 

Lamb, 405, 415 ; of God, 434 ; sacri¬ 
fice of, Ml; and cross idea, 443 
Tiammas, 458 
Lamps, 198, 337, 340 
Laotsees, 14 

Lilt, 37, 45; = Lar, 308 ; of Delhi, 
337 ; Ferozsha’s, 489, 490 
Latona, and palm, 62, 90, 132, 133 ; 
and Kunlhos, 173, 478 ; derivation 
of, 482 
Laurel, 81 

Law, book of, 16, 60 
Law of the Lord, 20 
Leaping, through fire, 330 
Lebadea, 376, 377 

Legba, Dahomey Priapus, 106, 107, 
121 

Left-hand, sect, 72 


Lemnos, rites and deities of, 372,373 
Lemures, or Larsae, 308, 388, 391, 
445, 545 

Lent, 438 ; in Franoona, 444 
Letters, symbolism of, 235, 236, 238, 
295; interchange, &c. of, 296-8, 
301, 359, 412, 463, 464, 466, 504 ; 
containing roots of faiths, 547 
Levites, 42 

Lewis, isle, Calemish Circle, PL VII., 
7 

Liber, 67, 170, 171, 222, 237 
Libera, 171, 222 
Liberalia, 172 

Liberty, derivation of, 67 ; tree of, 67, 
172 

Libra, the scales, 170-3 
Life, door of, 60, 122,127, 204 ; wood 
of, 60 ; tree of, 72, 74-9, 86 ; wor¬ 
ship of, 90 ; abode of, 93 ; Boodhist, 
wheel of, 97 ; Asyrian, tree of, 121 ; 
tree of, 201 ; and Jesus, 202; Asy¬ 
rian trees of, 207, 209 ; name for 
serpent also signifies, 222 ; column 
and door of, 233; tree of, 244; 
worship of, 345 

Lights, feast of, 431; extinguishing of, 
458 

Limieus penis, 386 

Lily, sacred to Apollo, 48; and Vir¬ 
gin Motlier, 58 
Lingajee, 205, 547 

Lingam, and yoni worship, 21, 47 ; 
worshipped by Roman Emperor, 
53; tree of life, 75; name for, 
97 ; origin of, 103 ; white, 106 ; 
worship of, 118 ; rural, and vase, 
121 ; peculiar, 122; agitation of, 
135; and thyrsus, 155; in Jewish 
ark, 162; Mount Noha, 175; at 
Pompeii, 232; British, 281 ; various 
symbolism for, 294; Moslem, 337 ; 
and cognate words, 363; in St 
Peters, 380; various, 386; in Ire¬ 
land, 485 ; in India, 494 
Linga, in yoni, 38, 67, 120, 121, 123 ; 
in Argha, 160, 198 ; worship of, 
206, 220, 232 ; at Stonehenge, 281, 
300, 342 ; at Home, 397 
Lingapooja, 199 

Lion, in pillars, 337; of Juda, &c., 472 
Lithuania, ami serpent, 199 ;. and sac¬ 
rifice, 242 
Lituus, 252 

Livonia, and serpent, 199 
Xjoch Etivc, Karns, 167 
Loclinell, serpent of, 167, 285, 288, 
290 

Logos, 22, 27, 33; and Ygdrasil, 56, 
74, 105, 197, 209, 236, 239, 359 ; 
Deinos, 408, 413, 416 
Loki, 81; symbol of, 87, 100 
Lord, meaning of, 74; in O.T., 103, 
104, body of, in monstrance, 196 ; 
linga, 205, 302 
Lote, tree, 59 

Lotus (fig.), of single, 48 ; androgyne 
nature of, 49 ; details of, 50, 58, 76, 
120 ; blue, 171 ; on Egyptian ark, 
191, 200 ; crown of gods, 215, 236, 
368 

Louvre, phallic group in, 97 
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Lore, star of, 72; goddess of, 86 ; 
juinciple of, 87; as woman, 

Lucian, on, Dea Syria, 516, &c. 
Ludwig, King, and fir tree, 85 
Lugos, tree, 47 
Lukanthrt>j)y, 546 
Lunars, Indian, 492 
Luna, 119; crescent, 122; on Siva, 
216 ; f6te, 458 ; and Lunus, 481 
Lunatic, derivation of, 272 
Lykeng, age of, 14 
Lykurgus, laws of, 347 
Lyre, Apollo and, 127 ; and tortoise, 
169 

Maccabees, 222 

Madonna, 86 j del Sacco, 226 ; and 
child, 254, 304, 335; at Naples, 
397, 511 

Magdalene, and Martha, 456 
Magh, in Irish words, 385 
Mam, similarity of to Druids, 43 ; 
french, 65 ; Daradiso of, 88 ; ma¬ 
gic rod of, 193 ; who and what, 
328, 385, 431, names of, 508 
Mahadeva, 22, 33, 35 ; of Egypt, 56 ; 
seat of, 60, 67, and cedar and palm, 

71, 104; common form of, 91 ; 
worship of, 118 ; or Sri-Iinga, etc., 
120 ; ejisteru, etc., 121 ; drawing 
of Indian co])perplate of, 122 ; sym¬ 
bol of, 123, 148 ; the anointed, 150; 
Jewish, 179, 210 ; of Central India, 
189, 222, 250, 264, 265, 302, 309 ; 
Omphe, a. 270; Christians, 282 ; a 
Palladium, 318, 334 ; god of riches, 
303 

Mahaffy quoted, 435 
Maha-Ilajas, Krishna, 200, 249, 460 
Maha-llana of Oodepore, descent of, 
28 

Maha-Vilepoor, has relief of, 117 
Mahomed, 14; staff, 89, 115; reli¬ 
gious founder, 179 ; tenets 506 
Mahomedaus, anthropopathism of, 9 ; 
Koran, 14 ; proportion of, to other 
faiths, 19 ; and Loto, 59 ; tree and 
idol womhip among, 88 ; dome of, 
122; and Jewish Liiigam, 162; 
Fish nymph of, 230; and human 
sacrifice, 242; tombstones of, 337 ; 
and footprints, 363, 399, 504; fes¬ 
tivals of, 425; and civilization, 
507 

Male, symbol of, 110, 127, 129, 187, 
192, 233 

Malekites, 529, see Molek 
Malta, ruins of, 279; temple krendi, 
PI. V., 6; Goza, Lingam, and Yoni, 
PI, VI., 5 
Mama (or Ana), 433 
Mamojee, worship of, 71; sketch of, 

72. 292, 305 

Mamre, oak of, 43, 56, 65, 67, 71 ; oak 
of, Saracene belief as to, 89, 153, 
351 

Man, origin of, 25 ; in phallic group, 
133 ; on ark of Philae, 192 : origm 
of, 355 

Mandragora (Atropa), 51 
Mandrake, 51, 52, 171 


lyfanes, and mana, etc., 389, 544 
Manes (Persian), and ophiolatry, 274 
Mango, ‘ apple ’ of India, 54 
Manna, 161, 160, 161, 164, 174, 191, 
210 

Manning (Cadi.) and Eomish Church, 
147 

Manoo, 147, 148 
Mantra, era, 27 
Marcosa tree, 54 

Manolatry, 9. 86, 94, 99, 118, 211, 277 
Maroot, 27, 28 

Mara, and mistletoe, 81 ; phallic, 133, 
sign of, 170; on Campus Martins, 
370 

Marseilles, temple of Baal at, 523 
Martaud, ruins of, 489 
Martu, and its monuments, 314 
Mary, myrrh sacred to, 53, 58; and 
Netpe, 78 ; head dress of 85-87 ; 
emblem of; 145, 147 ; de Navicella, 
201, 202, 2.35, 277, 315 ; shoe of, 
360-362, 413, 417 ; ascent of, 458 ; 
Asyrian, 522; as Isis, PI., V.-2 
Masjccds, 206 
Mass, 509 

M assacres common to all religions, 10 
Matter, root of word, 226, 453, 482, 
537 

Matronalia, 438 

Matsebos, 160-169; worship of, 187, 
210, 364, 397 

May, fire in, 332. 363, 381, 382, 391 ; 
fetes in, 447, time of bastards, 451, 
460 

Maya (Maiya), Queen of Heaven, 17 ; 
water the sign of, 22, 27, 29 ; crown 
of, 45 ; and olive, 71 ; bird of, 82; 
symbols of, 84-86 ; universal wor¬ 
ship of, 87, 109; Chinese in sea of 
serpents, 116 ; boat of, 130 ; and 
Vishnoo, 145, 147 ; Chinose, 202; 
Jewish, 215, 216, 244 ; Indian 
marl)le figure of, 250, 265 ; nature 
of, 277, 284, 315, 330, 343, 345, 346 
Mayor, derivation of, 448 ; election of, 
460 

Maypole, decoration, 43; its emblems, 
84 ; Amergau, 227, 298 ; history 
of, 448, 449, see Pyramid 
Mebaser, 197 

Medes and l^ersians, laws of, 7 
Media, and ophiolatry, 100 
Mediator (Mesites), 334, 388 
Medre-Nak, 430 
Medusa, head of, 195, 224 
Meka, black stone of, 103 ; shrine of, 
181, 365, 369 
Melchisodec, 188, 519 
Memnon, statue of, 270, 303 
Memra, 74 
Menhir, 303 
Meni (moon), 338 

Mercury, offerings to, 8; or Toth, 
40 ; in Arabia, 62 ; wings of, 131, 
245; rod of, 264; and Caduceus, 
460, see Caduceus 
Mermaid, Olonfert, 247, 358 
Meroo, germ of Lotus, 49; and Moriah, 
162, 182, 183, 189, 194, 226, 355, 
367 

Mespotamia, ophiolatry in, 127 


Messiah, general expectation of, 9 
(note); and palm, 63; name of 
Maha Deva, 150, 270, 293 ; deriva¬ 
tion of, 334 ; solar ancestry of, 416 
Metele, serpent of, 184 
Methidy tree, 43 
Methuselah, age of, 188 
Mexico, and spirit worship, 9} and 
serpent, 94; Tonakatl-iCoatl of, 
143 ; sacrifice (human) in, 242 
Micah, and phallism, 211 
Michael, archangel, 282 ; St, cave of, 
283, 446 ; mount of St, Land’s End, 
45, 40, 460 

Midsummer, f5tes in, 452 
Milkom, 213, 214, 330, 520 
Minerva, representative plants, 57, 
87 ; clothed, 128 ; root of, 148 ; and 
balance, 173 ; gorgon of, 202, 319 ; 
and galliis, 384, 453 
Mines, or Minos, 148 
Minotaur, 379 
Miphletzeth, 209, 298 
Miracles common to all faiths, 10, 
364 ; solar derivation of, 417 ; early 
Christian, 505, 547 
Miriam, 162 ^ 

Mirror, Egyptian, and woman, 216, 
330, 348 

Mislma, age of, 14 
Misrains, Jewish sect, 239 
Missal, 507, 509 
Missionary work in India, 11 
Mistletoe, 80 

Mithras, 109, 139, 176, 228, 254, 274, 
287 ; cakes offered to, 301, 304 ; an(l 
fire-worship, 325 ; and Christ, 364, 
379, 404, 414; fall of, 461, 469; 
history of, 470 ; names of, 471; ancl 
cave, 483,484, 487, 491; and Worapis, 
508 ; at Home, 509, 510 
Moabites, genealogy of, 164; old 
faiths of, 175, 520, 529 
Moabite Stone, translation of, 531 
Molok, 160, 163, 198, 210 ; oflerings 
to, 221, 242, 325, 330, 455; inquiry 
as to, 518; offerings to, 520-529; 
I)roce8siou8 to, 630 
Monastery, Brazen, 35 
Moonje-baiidhan, 324 
Monkeys, 27, 373 
Monolith worship, 380, 383, 477 
Monotheism, miraculous, 9; Maho- 
medan, 117 ; Jewish, 160 ; of Jews, 
162, 164, 201. 483; Arabian, 506 
Mons Veneris, 183 
Monstrance, 196, 203, 334 
Months, table of, 421, 422, 424 ; early 
names of, 428, 430 
Mooltan (El), solar names of, 491 
Moon and ark, 65 ; tree of, 88; and 
Noah, 148 ; conjoined with Sun, 184 
Morbihan, 284 

Moriah, Mount, 160, 162, 182, 183, 
194, 211, bird’s eye view of, 218, 
219, 353, 414, temple on, 488 
Morrice dancers, 84, 449 
Mosk, orthodox, with ficus, palm, 
and cedar, 71; of Omar, 181, 182, 
189; altar of, 206 

Moses, worship of, 20; and horns, 48 ; 
demi-god, 118; phallism of, 138; 
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and rod, 89, 95, 163, 164, 163, 262. 
886 j and Jethro^ ; and ark, 190^ 
202 j aerpent of, 211; founder of 
Jewish pkallism, 212; faith of, 477, 
485 j footorints of, 604 
Mothering Day, 436, 444 
Moticelli, Holy Virgin, 226 
Motto of this work, 6; of churches, 7 
Mound or Mountain-worship, 115; in 
Syria, 159; Jewish, 160, 177, 183, 
268, PL VL, 8, 9,10, 11, PL, VII., 
1, 352, 355, 366, 367, 522, 526-533 
Mudhir, 133, 279, 294, 450, 484 
Mudros, 279, 386, 408, 477, 485, PL 


Muller, Max, on faith and reason, 4 
Mulloi, offered by Syracusans, 186 
Multomammia, 147 
Mundane Egg, 44, 105, 224, 238, 283, 
380, 443, 469 
Muses, 57, 261, 307 
Music, female principle, 304, 362 
Mixtim, 522 
Miitunus, 295, 438 

Mylitta, 22; and olive, 71, 81, 98, 
109, 215, 306, 329 
Mysteries, 195, 198 
Mythology, of Greece and Romo, 127 ; 

cxplaiuecl, 545 
Mythus, what, 141 


Nachash, 195 
Nag, 279 

Naga, 39 ; worshipping serpent and 
cist, 40, 101, 102, 114, 117, 120; 
and Vishnoo, 145, 146 ; andNaikoo, 
163 ; ami learning, 178 ; in Ceylon, 
256 ; Poota, 264 
Naga-Padhoa, 124 
Naga Tambiran, 255 
Nagondra, 255 
Naiades, 272, 352 
Nail, on Capitol, 458 
Nak, 100 ; words ending in, 283 
Nakon-Vat, 112-115, 124 
Names, genderic, 33; Jewish study 
of, 294, 295, 298 ; of towns derived 
from gods, 301; pliallic nature of 
early, 410; solar, 494, 495 
Nanda, 98, 120, 121, 125 ; touching 
testes of, 166, 191, 359 
Naos, 394, 473 
Naptha, 272 
Narayana, 51, 93 

Nations (various), and dragon, 138 
Nats, or spirits, worshipped by Cey¬ 
lonese, 46 

Nature-worship, 185, 201, 449 
Navel, of earth, 181; on cakes, 183, 
186, 267 

Navis, 202, 211; and transept, 280, 
344, 394 ; Lateral, 488 
Nazareth, prophet of, 77 
Nebo, 186; Ceylonese, 189, 296, 530 
Nebukadnezar, 78 
Needle, threading the, 465 
Neel Kanta, 58, 107, 139, 374, see blue 
Nehushtan, 177 
Nelumbo, 60 

Nelumbium speciosum, 50, 61, 68 i 

Keomania, 430 

Nephelim, 81, 522, 525, 526 


Nephthus, 248, 527 
Nepte, bust of, on palm-tree, 61, 64, 
66, 76; baptism of, 77, 78 
Neptun^a, 53 

Nmitune, trident of, 69 ; temple of, at 
Tenarus, 126; and dolphin, 129; 
offerings to, 242, 248 
New Hollander, heaven of, 8 
New Orleans, cypress forest at, 23-25 
New Testament, age of, 14 
Newton Stone, two views of, 387 
Niagara, age of, 23 

Nicolaitans and serpent, 95, J17, 273, 
353 


Nihilism, 17 

Nile, symbol of, 75, 352, 523, 527 
Nimbus, 474 

Nimi od, 304, 358, 433, 455, 463, 484 
Nin, 261; rad, 358 
Nirvana, 102 ; statutes, 488 
Nishan, 130, 236, 299, SCO, 363, 386, 
387, 488, 516 
Nishrok, 95, 245 

Nismes, circus of, 222; ruins of, 233. 
350, 483 

Nissi, 152-4; meaning of, 158, 187 
210,231, 363, 386, 477 
Noah, 65, 66, 09, 74; ark of, 109, 110; 
and ark, 147, 148; worsliip of, 187 ; 
prayer of, 188, 210, 252, 354, 355, 
421; etymology of, 473, 623 
Nob, 175 
Noorgil, 355 

Normans, and dragon, 13G, 138 
Nouro, 468 
Nout, 466 

November, fiHes in, 461 
Nympha, 272, 352, 444 
Nympheum, 268, 272; Roman, 368, 
369 

Numbers, mystic, 498 
Numina, Tria, 195 

Nurhags, Sardinian, 279; various, 386 
Nysa, 78, see Dio-ni/ms 


0, WITH PILLAR, 296 
Oak, worship of A})raham's, 43, 64, 
67 ; and stone at .Shechom, 71 ; of 
Mamro, 89; symbolic, 236, 385; 
worship of, 431, 539 
Oannes, 231, 244, 257, 311 
Oaths, 124 ; taking of, in India, 166 ; 
Go(l pf, 170 ; on hills, 353 ; of Jacob 
and Laban, 363 

Ob, 94, 104, 124, 176; priest of, 177; 

and Euia, 183, 274 
Ob-el, 104, 124, 133, 380 
Obelisk, 03, 133, 158 ; and spear, .164; 
in Egypt, 166, 196, 208, 245, 264, 
267, 279, 283, 338, 370 
Obi, river, J37 
Obo, 153 ; of Mongolia, 333 
October, fAtes in, 460 
Odin, 64, 67, 68, 81, 85, 242, 406, 546 
Ohio, serpent of, 279; PL VI., 11; 
VII., 1, 290 

Old Testament, age of, 14, 16 
Olympia, and serpent, 96, 269 
Olympus, 77; root of, 182, 186, 300 
Om, 17, 258, 385, 466, 506 
Omar, mosk of, 181; described, 182, 
189, 362 


Omne Scibile, 512 

Omphe, Omphi-is, 106, 154; Mount 
Zion an, 176, 182; worship, 183, 
201, 211, 259, 262, 264, 269; 270, 
271; Himalayan, 354; in mountains. 


Omphalos, 182; on cakes, 184, 185, 
m, 267, 268, 270-2; of Delphi, 
345 ^ 


On, 192 ; shrine of, 194; Swedish, 
242, 258, 303, 500 
Ool-Kan, 140, 303, 365, 371, 447 
Op-el, 377 

Ophiolatry, 93; amongst Teutons, 99; 
ill Africa, 108, 109 ; in Kambodia, 
112 ; in Australia, 124; in Sooma- 
tra, 124; in Mesopotamia, 127 ; 
origin of, 146, 248 ; m Egypt, 274 ; 
Christian, 275 ; see tSoytut H'ornhip 
Ophiomancy, 195 

Ophites, 95; and llivites, 177; Chris¬ 
tian, 231 ; toiril)atono of, 249; coun¬ 
try of, 320 ; titles of, 320, 380 
Opolis, 378, 379 

Ops, Ophis, 94, 95, 98, 139, 140, 178, 
234, 264, 295, 457 

Oracle, Delphic, 262, 265, 273, 342, 
345, 397 ; of sun, 269; Orkney, 
Stone Circle, PL VII. 6 
Orientation, 217; Phenician, 285, 
290, 345, 474-6; among Jews, 
Arabs, and Rood Lists, 488 
Orissa, temples of, 275 
Oritae, 404 

Orkney, stone remains in, 290 
Ormaz<l, 4, 7, 15, 20, 42, 100, 101 ; 
winged, 245, 404, 463, 469, 484, 
508 

Orotal, 329, 518 
Orpheus, 268, 304, 479 
Orthanes, 295 
Oriis, 110, 271, 205 
Osiris and sacred trees, 43, 62, 68; 
and Logos, 74; and Nile, 75, 77, 
78 ; holly a type of, 83, 94 ; l^at of, 
129 ; staff of, 134 ; and serpents, 
146; and Noah, 148, 153, 165; 
cones ofiered to, 184, 196, 201, 208; 
cruciform, 225 ; aud crozier, 253, 
267, 292, 297 ; cakes ofiered to, 
301; and Luna, 358, 371, virgin 
born, 415, ^139, 458, 518 ; Eluh, 
524 


Oskans, 399, 400 
Ossian, 289 
Ostiakes, 137 
Oud, 114, 230 

Ouranos, conjunction of with Ge, 40, 
74, 101; and Aaron, 154, 326 
Ouro, 245 
Ouslnidcsh, 42 
Ovum, paschalo, 443 
Owl, 244 

Oxford, “groaning cheeses’' of, 69; 
Hollrich circle and cleft, PL V11.-8 
solar fete at, 449 

Oxfordshire, stone remains in, 290 


P, and Pala, 298, 301, 303. 308, 
315 

Padma, 50 

Pagoda, Barmese, 135, 226 
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PaU-tine, 194, 269, 279, 296, 307,367, 
367 ; derivation of, 367; plan of 
ancient, 368 
Palemon, 299 
Pales and Palilia, 316 
Palestine, 296, 311 
Palici, 309 

Palla-diiim, 150; Eduth a, 169-166, 
170, 175, 309, 318, 332, 343, 366, 
367; Indian Lst. 490 
Pallas, tree of, 92, 108 ; Athene, 132, 
244, 256, 272, 296 ; shield of, 131; 
meaning of, 318, 369, see Phallus 
Pallium, 175, 296, 315-18, 334, 364 
Palm, the, 59; tree with cross, fig. 62; 
mystic, with all organs and passion, 
63; with mosk, 71 ; Sunday pro¬ 
cessions, 138, 186, 224 ; male, 248 ; 
Asyrian, 313; at Easter, 440 
Palmyra, 286 
Pam-phaues, 303 
Pamyles, rites of, 297 
Pan, and plants, 57,105; and Ceres, 304 
Pan-damator, 303 
Pandoos, 487 

Pandora, creation of, 39; box of, 92, 
117, 140, 142, 258, 374 
Pandrosos, 376 
Pantheism, 539 
Paradise, 330, 487 
Parakleto, 236 
Parnasi, 156, 268 

Parnassus, 257-9; idea, 260-63, 353, 
620 

Parasva, and serpent, 102, 258 
Par(a)cae, and serpents, 178 
Paris, 295, 303 

Parsee, anthropopathism, 9; and fire- 
worship, 326, 472, 639 

Parvati’ 65, 106, 110, 147, 156; un¬ 
hewn rock, 181, 208, 226, 249, 258 ; 
the triple maid, 263; mountaiu- 
bom, 284, 310, 352, 395, 483 
Pasiphae, 303 
Pasitheae, 303 

Passion, docs of, 33 ; as serpent, 34 ; 
queens of, 40; serpent, 72; of 
Christ, 85, 98, 110, 116 ; symbol of, 
119, 123, 128, 140, 192, 201; dis¬ 
ordered, 224, 253, 255, 265 
Passion-spiel, 84, 85, 86, 99, 430, 451 
Passover, feast of, 440 ; little, 442 
Pater-a, 131, 186; and kindred words, 
170, 299 

Patriarchs, 335, 389, 390, 393 ; wor- 
ahii) of, 542 
Paul, St, Vigil of, 435 
Peacock, 28 ; bird of Sol, 80 
Pebble, 291 

Peepal, offerings to, 34, 35; details 
of, 35, 38 

Peers, worship of, 222 
Pegasus, 307 
Peliades, 69 

Pelasgians, 306 ; early history, 307, 
311, 313 
Pelias, 369 
Pelican, 86 

Peloponnesus, 306, 309 
Pen-, meaning of, in various words, 
33, 297, 312; and Penis, etc., 363 


P^n-ab, Pen-ak, 283, 286, 287, 312 
Penates, 33, 211, 297, 394 
Peniel, tower of, 210, 306 
Penrith, Phallic-like tomb, PI, VIII,-I 
Pe-on, 296, 297, 303, 320 
Peor (Ba-al), 150; mountain, 176; 
meaning of, 296; a torch, etc., 297, 
299, 336, 530 
Pentecost, 447 

Pergamos, 352; gods worshipped at, 
353 

Perizzites, 525 
Persephone, 239, 271 
Persepolis, sculptures of, 43, 45, 312 
Persepolis, 195 

Persia, banners, of, 28 ; sacred trees, 
66; ophiolatry, 100, 101; mountain- 
worship, 268 ; fire-country, 325; 
worship in, 385, PI. VIll., 5 
Perseus, 380, 406, 412; history of, 472, 
474 

Peter, toe of, worshipped, 27; the 
rock, 166, 270; at Komo, 301 ; and 
serpent, 380 

Peter III. (of Russia), worship of, 
144 

Petipharae, 270, 271. 299 
Petra, 270, 299, 300, 301, 314, 319; 
-essa, 321 

Petra Ambrosia, 01, 279, 380 
Phaiadrides, 261, 268 
Phallism, 27, 40 ; temple decorations, 
44 ; basis of Christianity, 143, 147; 
Jewish, 149; among Jews, 180; in 
Europe and Asia, 208 ; oldest faith, 
222 ; obscured by Greek philosophy, 
223; cruciform, 227; debt of art, 
etc., to, 244 ; origin of, 276 ; rites 
common in all, 330; in Europe, how 
and when effaced, 343, 344; basis 
of all cults, 410 

Phallus, in Egypt, 75; offered to 
Dionysus, 81; serpent special 
symbol, 93; in Africa, IOC; and 
sun, 153; on altar, 155 ; and pendu¬ 
lous objects, 173; Tibetan and 
Egyptian, 184 ; Flesh, 197 ; glans 
of Asyrian, 207 ; true idea of, 208 ; 
worship of, 222; words meaning, 
222, 223: and Egyptian Tau, 225; 
complex, 229, 253; in connection 
with bells, 232; ^Pallas, 296; and 
cognates, 298, 309, 310, 318; 367, 
377 ; of Mongolia and Tatary, 333 ; 
disguised, 337; and Gallus, 384; 
in Mexico, Phenicia, and Ireland, 
485 ; in Serapis shrines, 502 
Phallic-worshippers, number of, ruled 
by Britain, 280 
Phanaces, 509 

Phanes, 105, 304; and cognates, 305- 
310 

Fhauim, 238 

Pharaoh, derivation of, 295, 504 
Phari, sacred to Perseus, 472 
Pharisees, 639 

Phebus, derivation of, 302, 477 
Phemonoe, 69 

Phenicia, emblem of worship in, 37 ; 
coins of, 40, 98, PL IV. ; tree and 
stone worship in, 41; Mudros, PI. 
VI., 3; real god of, 103; first hiero¬ 


phant of, 177; love-god of, 1^; deri¬ 
vation of term, 312; inscription, 524 
Phenioians, Akioi, 126; and dragon, 
138; andBotyls, 179; and art, 200. 
222 ; and human sacrifices, 241; and 
Gallic tribes, 286; early history of, 
311, 311-314; religion of, 315; 
columns of, to fire and wind, 387; 
festivals of, 424; gods of, 632 
Phenix and palm, 61; daotylxfera, 61, 
76, 177 

Phile, 78; ark of, 191; temple of, 
373 

Philistines, 311, 313 
Phra-bat, 295, 503 
Phra-ortes, 295 
Phre (Egyptian), 171, 511 
Ph-thas, 303, 365 

Pi (or phi), 174, 182, 236, 295; in 
various words, 297; meaning of, 
301, 303, 308, 315, 320, 482 
Pierians, 70 ; and dragon, 139 
Pigalians, 482, 483 
Pilgrimages, common to all faiths, 10 
Pillar, Jacob erects, 43; by Joshua, 
71 ; male symbol, 110; and Apollo, 
128, 133 ; Pompey’s, 271 ; by a well, 
530 ; anointing of, 538 
Pine, the, 59, 297 
Pirem!', 207 
Pisciolatry, 244-7 
Pisgah, 176, 530 
Pistor, 302 
Pitaus, 13C, 298, 320 
Planets, motions, etc., of, 418, 419 ; 
Mithraic, 509 

Plates IV., 98; V., 104; VI., 279; 

VII., 291; VllL, .386 
Plato, creation, 23; virgin-born, 415 
Pluto, 126 ; etymology of, 226, 336 
Plough, for banner, 33 (note); and 
Alpha, 2.39 ; share, 271, 299, 335 
Pointer, iniStonehenge “ avenue,” 304 
Poita, 240 
Pola, 304 

Pole, tree and serpent (Sivaik), .39, 
85, 105; phallic, 134-6 ; and ser¬ 
pent of Moses, 149 ; phallic Mongol, 
152; sun-stone, 152; (serpent) Jew¬ 
ish 158 

Poles, early faiths of, 99 
Polis, and Polus, 15.3, 378 
Polynesians, 8; fig-tree sacred among, 
35 ; great sacrifice of, 144 ; God or 
Tarao of, 155 
Polytheism, 13 

Pomegranate, 35, 55; an ecclesiastical 
object, 56, 233 
Pomona, and plants, 57 
Pompa, derivation of, 271 
Pompeii, and offering of apple to Venus, 
62; painting exhibiting phallo- 
serpent and m*e-worship at, 232 
Pontifex Maximus, 342, 309, 370, 396, 
396, 520 

Pope, lord of Christian ark, 147; 
phallic completeness of, 148 ; and 
symbolic loaves, 166; infallibility 
of, 342 
Porus, 297 

Poseidon, 248, 299; Petraios, 801, 
306, 483 




Pramie, and aarpant-worship, 99 
Prajapati, 326 
Praknti, 214, 237, 271 
Prayaga tree, 38, 89 
Prayer, see /i, Ik 

Priapus, 176; simulacrum of, 209, 
222 ; worship of, 276, 296, 298, 
299, 303 ; derivation of, 350 ; Per¬ 
sian, 485; and Serapia, 502. 503, 
612, 533 

Priests and civilisation, 12 ; malprac¬ 
tices of, 239 ; name for ail, 300 ; 
Irish, 385; and solar symbolism, 
474; of Serapis, 505; Palatine, 
628 ; and immortality, HO 
Principles (first), and serpents, 130 
Probate, root of, 604 
Prometheus, 69 ; legend of, 108, 140, 
374 

Proserpine, and plants, 57, 89 ; and 
balance, 171, 239, 329; and sun, 
407 

Prostitution, practices akin to, 243, 
301 

Protogonus, origin of, 304, 469 
Pnitanoia, 182, 325, 372, 396, 400 
Prutanis, 298, 341; and repasts, 
399 

Ptha, 272, 294, 303, 365 
Pudendum, 173 ; muliebre, 214, 237, 
238, 248 ; root of, 298 
Pulpit, 346 

Punning, 287 ; Oreek, 296, 546 
Pur, words connected with, 295, 297 ; 

and Puer, 298 
Pur-polis, 482 

Pur-tor, 325; Moslem, 330, 338, 341, 
359, 379 

Pyramid, and tree, 74 ; on Maypole, 
84, 134, 165, 183 ; Indian wheat, 
196, 279; and l^yrolatry, 325, 477 
Pyrrhic dance, origin of, 300 
Pythagoras, maxim of, 15 ; rank of, 
178 

Pythia, 267 ; oracle of, 397 
Python, 95; solar, 101, 104, 106 ; 
head of, 120 ; heatesd air, 123 ; and 
Apollo, 125, 126 ; male and female, 
131, 133, 141; etymology of, 145, 
234 ; sacrifices to, 241 ; and 
Themis, 245, 252, 257, 260, 264, 
267, 274, 287 ; words connected 
with, 295 ; origin of term, 320, 376 
477; Pythoness, 06, 241, 268 
Pyx, 196 

Queen of Heaven, 17, 200, 203, 214, 
244, 263, 335, 362, 469, 482 
Queen, root of, 163 
Quercua, see Oah 
Quirinal, 185, 332, 393 
Quirinalia, 332 

Quiris, 186; worship of, 332; 
etymology of, 392, 393, 464, 497, 
547 

Quiver, 97, 127 

K, symbol for, in ancient tongues, 55, 
184, 135 

Ra, the Sun, 17, 66, 236, 295, 341, 
611 

Eadha, 50 


Index. 


Bahoo, 254, 255 
Rainbow, 107, 109, 110 
Raja, meaning of, 66 
Ea]a Naga, 113, 116; Pak-ang-ba, 
119 

Ragendralala Mitra, on Orissa temples, 
etc., quoted, 275 

Rajpootana, Lingam-worship in, 47, 
248-50 

Rakshasa, 495 

Ram, incarnation of Vishnoo, 27 ; and 
Venus, 207 ; and spear, 240, 404, 
405, 411, 500 

Rama, 55,101,179, 486, 490, 495, 500 
Ilambakia, 495 
Kanicses, 55, 408 
Raphael, 282 
Ras-Jatra, 460 
Rationalism, 13 
Riwana, of C'eylon, 100, 146 
Redeemer, general exj)ectation of, 9 
Redemption, origin of idea, 204, 293 
Regeneration, how obtained, 68, 
203 

Relic-worship, and Boodhism, 46 
Religion, imogression of, 9; true, what, 
15 ; common principles of all, 9, 
59; defined, 20, 410; phallism basis 
of all, 144 ; development of, 165 ; 
ephemeral nature of all, 256, 257; 
defined, 410 ; among savage tribes, 
636 ; what, 538 
Remus (urius) 393 
Reupu, 521 

Repasts, religious, 399; eucharistic, 
413 

Rephan (or Rephaim), 518, 519, 521, 
522. 524 
Rephidim, 231 

Resurrection, 540; Herschell on, 54.3 
Revelation, mo<lern, 6 (note) ; primi¬ 
tive, what, 9 (note) 

Revivals, religious, 243 
Rhea, Egyptian, 78, 104 ; in temple of 
Belus, 126, 139, 141, 147, 178 
Rheda, 442 

Rhodes, colossus of, 276 
Righteousness, Sun of, 81, 82, 83, 139, 
171, 192, 196, 198, 202, 286, 293, 
362, 403, 404, 413, 440, 442 ; son of, 
451, 508, 519, 531 

Right-hand, sect, ,141, 181, 210, 385 
Rig-Veda, and theism, 21, 55 
Rimmon, goddess of Lhimascus, 55 ; 

in Indian temples, 56, 214 
Rock, Ossian’s idea of, 92, 103; Jew¬ 
ish, 151, 270 

Rod, serpent idea of, 63 ; of Moses, 
89 ; budding, 121 ; phallic, 153-6, 
172 ; wonder-working, 193, 210 
Rogation day, 451 

Rome, tree serpent shrine at, 91 ; and 
serpent, 95, 96 ; and phallism, 134 ; 
ancient faiths in, 221, 239, 240; 
phallic hills at, 357, 366-9 ; fire-wor¬ 
ship at, 325, 387-391, 394, 395; 
army of, 400; worship at, 431; and 
fdtes at, 434 ; in May, 447 ; at June 
f^tes, 454; church of, chief objects, 
palm day processions, 138; the bride 
of its archbishop, 147; symbolic 
hats of| 183; pyx and monstrance 
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of, 196; and elements, 203; and 
sun, 408 ; functions of, 412; and 
Index Expurgatorius, 606, 607 
Romulus, 365-7, 371, 393, 547 
Roodra, 17, 117; worship of, and 
words connected with, 276, 405 
Roostum, 101 

Roots, importance of investigating, 
257,293 ; common to Egypt, Arabia, 
and Asia, 308 

Rose, worship of, 58 ; the Frau, 86 
Rowan, tree, in Scotland, 54 
liuach and Rool, 33,49; and ark, 109; 

serpent, 145, MS, 365, 469 
Rudder, 131, 185 
Kush-bearing, 460 

Russia, Skoptsi sect of, 143 ; fire rite 
ill, 331 

Saijaoka-:, 492 
Sabaoth, 164, 274 
Sabbatarian, 11.3, 119 
Sabbath, 274, 442 

Sabeaiiism, 113; and Jews, 164, 212, 
217, 315, 330, 410 ; in England, 475, 
492,518 

Sa]>ines, rape of, 250 ; who, 332, 366, 
370, 39.3 

Sac^erdos Magnus, 147 
Sacrament with Hoina, 42; solemn 
Indian, .303 ; Greek, .399 
Sacred books common to all faiths, 10 
Sacrifice, human, 9, 10, 107 ; place of, 
190 ; n.aturo of, to Jehovah, 194 ; 
su})rcme, 199; to various deities, 
241 ; human, 242 ; in sexual union, 
a, 275 ; human, 294 ; peat, 316; by 
Persians, &c., 354 ; or Abram, 530 
Saints, of Oliristian Kalendar, 461 
Siikoth Benoth, 459 
Sakti, female energy, 27 ; wbat, 63, 
72, 107, HO, 131, 147, 1.56; and 
David, 193, 198, 203, 206, 214 ; 
rites, 24.3, 277, 519 
Sakya, 179 

Salacia, 22, 58, 1.38, 202, 237, 250, 283, 
305 

Salem, 189 

Salii, and shields, 131 ; and fire, 394 
Saltatory, one, 439 
Samaritan, cross, 65 ; temides, 163 
Samba, 491 

Sam.agita), .and serpent, 99 
Saraoodra, 215 

Samson, exploits of, 157, 486 
Samuel, 118 ; and stone circles, 193 
Sarniirch, the tree, 63 
Sanchi, 66, 117 

Sanglia Mita, and Ceylon fig tree, 37 
Sankhya, 277 
Sariydsis, 54, ,338, 481 
Sar, 104, 290, 297 ; on, 301, 308, 464, 
496; Sar-on, 465, 49G 
Sarah, and palm, lig. 63, 64, 464, 
465 

Sar-aa-dip, .355 
Sarasvati, 277 

Sardinia, worship, 37; tomb, PI. 
VlII. 

Sarmatia, and serpent, 99 
Sarpas, 120 
Sarx, 197, 236 
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Saeanian, Eiitg, 100 
Satan, 1&, 145; and Michael, 
282, 41S 

Saturday, 83,457 

Saturn, 148 ; consuming own strength, 
178; in Phenicia, 242, 300» ^8; 
etymology of, 470; phases of, 519, 
620; planet, 529 
Satyrs, 129 

Saviour, 122; body of, 196,298,338,479 
Savitri, 241 

Saxon races, and truth, 5 
Scarabeus, Egyptian, 66 
Sceptres, 28 ; lunar, 616 
Schiller, and grave tree, 67 
Science v. orthodoxy, 12 
Scipio Africanus, ajid serpent, 96 
Scorpio, 500 

Scotland, sculptured stones of, 41 ; 
and hazel nuts, 58 ; clan symbols 
in, 69; serpent in, 254 ; Mount 
Hermon of, 289 ; and whiteanakc, 
291 ; baptism (fire) in, 332 ; fire 
worship in, 382 ; stone monuments 
in, 387 ; “sacrament” in, 400; 
Yule fetes in, 431 ; May ffites in, 
45 ; Juno f^tes in, 452 
Sculptures, indecent, on temples, &c., 
275 

Sea of milk, 93, 186; molten, 215, 
216; symbolism of, 222, 248; 
Jewish, 348 ; water, 452, 616 
Seasons, table, 421, 422, fig, 

Sebazius, mysteries of, 170 
Sects, right and left hand, 72, 141, 
181, 386 ; Jewish, 210, 211 
Selks, 14 
Selen^, 336 

Self-mutilation, 143, 241 
Semiramis, 516 
Semo, Sem-On, 464 
Sepharvaim, 180 
September, f^^tes in, 457 
Septuagint, 14 ; and world’s age, 23; 
and serpent, 176 ; and Kallimakus, 
526 

Seraphim, 193, 241 

Serapis (Sarapis), 199 ; as Abraxas, 
274, 496; worship of, 500, 501; 
decline of faith in, 506-7 ; names 
of, 608 
Seriphoa, 380 

Serpent, healer of nations, as passion, 
34, 95 ; of Africa, 106, 107 ; sea of, 
116; descent from, 119, 120; as 
irritator, 123; supporter of world, 
123, 124 ; in phallic group, 133; 
standard, 130 ; and first principles, 
139; universal symbolism of, 140; 
as Sun, 143; and oak, 148 ; 
“bruiser,” 171 ; and balance, 173 ; 
a fascinator, 176 ; giver of know¬ 
ledge, 178 ; Dominiis Sol, 178 ; in 
rites of Bacchus, 183 ; divination 
by, 195, 196; in ark, &c., 223; 
form of copulating, 223 ; meaning 
of, 234; on head, 240 ; on Cashd 
crozier, 263 ; brazen, 254; in Cey¬ 
lon, 255; eggs, 255 ; column, Con¬ 
stantinople, 266; temple, 267 ; of 
Varadise, 273; into stone, 287; sym¬ 
bolism of, 320; representation of,380 


Serpent-charmers, African, 294 
Serpent mound of Karnak, 282; at 
Loch NeU, 284, 286 
Serpent worsliip, 2, 27, 28; wrongly 
called first faith of man, 34, £9; 
brazen, on pole, meaning of, 52; 
universality of, 94; a sporadic 
superstition, 95; in various lands, 
95 ; amongst Teutons, 99; see 
Ophiolatry^ and Plates IV and VII. - 
1 

Seth, 64 ; and Adam’s staff, 89, 143, 
180, 187 ; followers of, 188, 210, 
316, 527 

Sex, primitive worship of, 347 
Sexes, personification of, 127, 129, 233 
Seyid, of Zanzibar, 335, 338 
Shsdah, 234 
Shah, name, 101 
Shakers, 47 (note) 

Shaloputs, 144 

Shams (solar), 180, 315, 320, 464, 527 
Shank, phallic god and, 130 ; Hindoo 
bell, 131 

Sheba, Queen of, a solarite, 90 
Shechemites, 177 
Shechem, oak and stone of, 71 
Shells, 129, 130, sec Shank 
Shem, 189, 315, 320; and cognates, 
464, 527 

Shomitics, and serpent, 95; and Jews, 
164 ; and stones, 166; and cups, 
195, 308 ; at Easter, 441,527 
Shcol, 81, 14.3, 522, 626 
Shield of Agamemnon, 125 ; phallic, 
131, 183-5 ; and ephod, 210 ; sym¬ 
bolism of, 222, 248-60 ; meaning of, 
319, 346, 444 ; see Avcilia. 

Shinar, huge phallus on, 493, 496 
Showbread, 186, 194, 197 
Siam, Boodhism in, 18 
Shradas, 390, 522 
Shrove-tide, 436, 438 
Shrubs, sacred to certain deities, 53, 
64, 120 
Sibyl, 271 
Siegfried, 100 
Sigurd, 100 
Sikyon, 307 
Silbury, 282, 291 
Simeon Stylites, 227 
Sinai, Mount, 156, 157; worship of, 
159, 160 

Sirion (Shiryon), 211 
Sistrum, of temples, what made of, 
35 ; barred, 206 ; of Isis, 211, 848 
Sita, 27, 28, 33, 271, 306. 331, 336 
Siva, symbol of, 33 ; temple of, at 
Allahabad, 38 ; god of triangle, 49 ; 
Indian tribe descended from, 53; 
snakc-god, 68 ; and Heukalion, 65, 
66; Egyptian Sev, 78 ; and serpent, 
95, 96, 146, 232, 242; blue-throated, 
107,109, 110; temples to, 111; hands 
of, 116, 117; as fire-god, 122; Her¬ 
cules, 126; and hand, 129; mountain 
god, 156; and blue, 171; and Agni, 
m, 189; and Sivi, 191, 196, 198; 
Bnaga-van, 206; and Luna, 216, 
228 ; worship of, by Time and 
Tnith, 245; and crescent, 245 ; and 
angels, 250, 262, 256; or Tri-Kala, 


263 ; Somnat, 267 ; nature of, 276; 
of Somnat, 280, 358; Bala, a name 
of, 299,319, 352; the mast, 361,374, 
375, 489; as Serapis, 501, 512 ; the 
one-eyed, 519 ; the ascetic, 647 
Sivaism, 47 ; spiritual aspect of, 48, 
117 ; non-Ajyan origin of, 276, 376 
Sivan, 82 

Skandinaviana, tree worship, 64; 
Tor trees of, 61; tree idea of, 64; 
gods, 64 ; and ophiolatry, 99, 242; 
mythology of, 526; loki of, 100 
Sklavonians, Hymen God of, 304 
Skoptsi (sect), 143, 144 
Skythians, and Beaver, 62 ; origin of, 
99 ; emigration of, 100 ; and dragon, 
136 ; magic rod of, 193; Pe-us, god 
of, 302, 538 

Snake, derivation of, 290; white, 291 
Sokrates, fate of, 6; and oak tree, 67 
Solomon, temido of, a phallic shrine, 
10, 44; song of, 86, 214; an Islamite, 
90 ; as demi-god, 118 ; and shield, 
131, 185; and phallism, 213; molten 
sea of, and temple, 215, 216; de¬ 
tails of 2d, 217, 218; lavers of, 
348 

Soma, 42, 79, 203, 358, 388, 399, 475, 
481 

Somnat, 494 
Somo-Kodon, 400 

Sontals and Christian missionaries, 11 
Soomatra, ophiolatry in, 124 
Sooraj-vansi, 492 
Sooras, and Asooras, 480 
Soorasvati, 487, 490 
Soorya, 199; prayers to, 241, 254, 
309, 326, 4G4 ; drawing of, 490, 
511, 516, sec Sun 
Sootras, age of, 14 

Sophia, spirit of wisdom, 22, 67, 132, 
J43, 165, 319, 362 

Soter, Kosmou, 96, 124; and Moses’ 
rod as, 154, 384, 479 
Spain, derivation of, 3J3 
Spear, of Joshua, &c., 163, 164 ; of 
nature worship, 185, 333 ; worsliip 
of, 497 

Spells, 69 ; phallic, 205 
Spire, 122, 196, 219, 386 
Spirits, worship of, 46 
Sri-Linga, 120; Jee, 132 ; and Baal- 
peor, 160, 166, 185, 207, 222; bird, 
226, 244 

Standards, Love, PI. V.-l; Boman, 
134-7 ; Jewish, 152-9; see Banner 
Stan-Eswar, 486 
Stauros, 227-9, 318 
St Augustine, 7 
Stele, 61, 227 

Stennes and Harray, stone circle at, 
156 

St George, temple to, 71 
Stole of, Kun, 211, 316, 346 
Stone, earth-fast, 91; universal wor¬ 
ship of, 150; in Jewish ark, 166; 
(white) in caves, 167 ; tables of, 
187; of swearing, 188; worship, 
189; meaning of, 290 ; white, 292 ; 
animated, 477 ; Imiis-Murray, 485, 
fig. 3, PI. VI., and for twin stones, 
fig, 2 
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Stonehenge, 198, 217, 278, 280; as 
Linga-in-Yoni, 28l, 286; ancient 
name for, 287, 302 

Stoopa, of Kanishka, 38; Sanskrit, 45 
Streamers, Pole and Serpent, 38 
Sun and tree idea, as developed at 
Rome, 76; holly a type of, 83; 
tree of, 88; of Thebes, 94; and 
shields, 131; and phallus, 152 ; and 
moon conjoined, 184; Egyptian, 
199; pillar, 207 ; and Petra, 301; 
as personal deity, 400; various 
names and phases of in all lands, 
404-408 ; functions of, 409; physi¬ 
cal facts concerning, 417 ; phases of, 
428; names and titles of, 463; and 
seri3ent worship, 477; various names 
of, 477; as horse, 483 ; epithets of, 
488; in India, 492; in Zodiac, 
name of, 496 ; the con joiner, 498 ; 
as Mihr, 509 ; and moon, sex of, 511 
Sun-god, 296, 344, 359; Jewish, 524 
Sun-stone, 63, 97, 103, 110, 133, 255, 
264, 271, 279, 282, 293, 294, 301, 
305, 309, 341, 364, 387,431,484, 528 
Sun-worsliip, 27, 40 ; strungliokla of, 
180, 199; in Roman Catholic 

Church, 204; British, etc., 281; 
prevalence of still, 344; in all 
lands, 403, 404; curves showing 
periods of intcusity of, 422; in 
England, 475 
Suovetaurilia, 225 

Superstition, learning fatal to, 105, 
126; popular, 354 
Swayambhoova, 227 
Sybilline verses and “ Ile<loemer,” 9 
Sycamore sacred to Nepte, 43 
Sylvaiius and j)laiits, 57 
Symbolism, of Scotch clans, 50; of 
divinity in India and Japan, 62 ; of 
arrow-head, 63 ; ndigious, 64; of 
lingain and yoiii, 69; of tree and 
serpent, 72 ; of cross, 75 ; religious, 
on Maypole, 84 ; abstract, 102 ; re¬ 
petition of phallic, 121; of Deity, 
121, 122 ; of elements, 123 ; uni¬ 
versal, of serpent, 140; of bead- 
gear, 184 ; phallic, 198; planetary 
and sectarian, 228; male and female, 
233 ; of sex and eleinents, and let¬ 
ters, 235 ; of god, 254 ; on Keltic 
and Phenicinn coins, 280; solar, 
281; serpent, 284; of dress, 316; 
ritualistic, 346 ; in common articles, 
358 ; solar, 474; of (lod, 547 
Syria, grove sects of, 72; tree-wor¬ 
ship in, 88; phallic pillars of, 154 ; 
mountain - worship in, 159; old 
faiths of, 175, 177, 181, 183, 186 ; 
why called, 213; Venus-worship 
in, 218 ; fire and serpent-worship 
in, 241; fire-worship in modem, 
339 ; fetes in, 446 ; grants in, 529 

Taanah, 35 

Tabernacle (Jewish), 115; on. Mount 
Nebo, and Phenician temple to 
Herakles, 193 

Tabernacles, Feast of, 51, 60, 459 
Table, of religious process, 9 ; propor¬ 
tionate, of faiths, 19; astronomical, 


418 ; of seasons, etc., 422 ; of the 
chief religious festivals synchronous¬ 
ly arranged, 424; of Trinities, 467 
Tabreez, holy tree of, 89 
Takshooks, 100, 178 
Talmud, age of, 14 ; of world, 23 
Tamar, and palm, 63, 64, 313 
Tamiiz or Tamas, 64, 109, 291, 329, 
405 ; etymology of, 415, 428, 446, 
454, 530 

Tantalus, legend of, 301 
Tantras and Solomon’s Song, 214 
Taotsee keng, age of, 14 
Taotists, 14 

Tara, brooch of, 131, 309, 379 ; psalter 
• of, 382 ; derivation of, 382, 380 ; 
etymology of, 520 

Tarao, Polynesian god, 155, 309, 369, 
444, 468, see Phallus and Liiujam 
Tarentum, 378, 380 
Targum, 136 ; temptation, 148 
Tame, 379 
Tar-opeon, 370, 378 
Tas'sels, 173, 348, 363 
Tatars, magic rod of, 193 ; language, 
etc., of, 308 ; gods of, 353 ; phalli 
of, 458 

Tau, 62, 04, 65, 60, 138, 192, 225, 220, 
236, 240, 247, 302, 443 
Tauropolis, 378 

Taxila, and serpents, HI, 114, 118; 

sun-temple at, 490, 492 
Tb-Tb, 360 
Tebah, 189, 192 
Templars, shield of, 185 
Temple, of Siva at Alahabad, 38 ; 
sketch of Sivaik, with sacred well 
and tree and 8er}>ent pole, 39; 
Solomon’s, an<l phallic jiillars, 44; 
Karli Boodhist, 44; dedicated to 
apples, 52, 55 ; ornaments of Jewish, 
60 ; of Ephesus, 70 ; early Norman 
Christian, 76 ; to serpent in Kash- 
meer, 111; scr])Ciit, 112, 115; of 
l^pliesus, 158 ; of stone, 162 ; of 
Jerusalem, 163, 193 ; pillars of, in 
pairs, 208 ; details of Solomon’s, 
214, 215, 217, 218; (Jewish) over 
unhewn rock, 180 ; same as Plieni- 
cian, 193; shaft and ark ideas of, 358 
Temptation, as understood in East, 

33 ; Jewish idea of, 33, 148 
Tenar-is, 153 

’J'enarus, cave of, 125, .309 
Tciigri-Obo, Mongol sacred hill, 152, 
153, 310 

Tensio, of Japan, 153 
Teraphim, 211 
Terebinth, Abream’s, 43, 56 
Termini, 313, 363, 394, 438 
Testament, 170, 173. See Old and 
New, and Covenant 
Testimony, 66, 67 ; ark of, 146, 149- 
151, 156, 164, 165 ; examination of, 
169; a symbol, 174, 201; Lord of, 
210, 239, 280, see Covenant 
Testis, 164, 166, 169, 175 
Teatudo, 169, 170 
Tetrakt, Pythagorean, 225, 227 
Th-ab-ion, 177 
Thales, 178 
Tharanis, 65, 67 
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Thebes, the ark, 70; sun of, 94 ; king 
of, offering cones, 184 ; Nekropolis 
of, 540 

Theism, 13 ; origin of, 21 
Themis, 29, 108, 13.3, 14.3, 170; and 
Solar Python, 245, 265, 404 
Theology, scientific, of 19th century, 9 
Theos, root of, 165, 238, 801, 303, 
339, 3.58, .547 
Tliermuthis, 378 
Theta, 123 

Thetis, 125, 272, 304, ,374 
Theophilus, ravages of, 502 
Thesmophoria, 47 
Th-mei, 245 

'Thomas, 415 ; see Tamvz 
Thorn, 65, 67 ; crown of, 8.3 ; Glas 
toiibury, 89, 200 ; crown of, 203 
Thraotona, 101 

Thread, Hindoo sacred, 224, 240, 323, 
328 

Thyrsus, 59 ; Jewish, 60 ; Bacchic, 
61, 96, 1.55, 197 ; god of, 153 
Tiel tre(^, 43 
'Tiger, 250 

'Tine place, 301 ; and 'Tina, 310, 320, 
3(>6 

'Tirtakara (Jain), i02 
'Titans, 141 ; wars of, 211; gods and, 
486 

'i’ohil (sun-god), 242 

Tortoise, 110, Kill, 207, 246 

'T()m]>s, worship of, 539, 544, PI. 

VI11.-1,2, 12 
Tonsure, 2‘U) 

'Toolsi, sacred shrub of Hindoos, 37, 
53, .51, 120 . 

'Tootl), of Boodha, 46, 512 
Tope, Auiravati sculpture from, 40 ; 
Boodhist, 45 ; Bilsa, Ao ; of ’Thupar- 
aiiiya, 46 ; Saiichi, 66 
'ro})ography, symbolism of, 255, 256, 
of Greece, 258, 259 ; of Karnak, 
282, 283 ; of Rome, 291, .366 
Tor-Ambus (’rhriambiis), 271 ; Anak, 
312 ; words beginning with, 379 
'IVtr, and hazel, .58, 64 ; hammer of, 
233, 230, 237, 332, 3i54, 365 ; and 
ancient crosses, 65, 67 ; and 

I)ineerH, 81 ; attacking the giants, 
525 

Torngarsuk, Greenland heaven, 8 

Torophis, 2.34 

Tor-oph-on, 377 

'Poteinism, 28, 29, 548 

Toth, or Mercury, 40, 55 ; and palm, 

01 ; in Arabia, 62, 03, 73, 75 ; and 
ophiolatry, 94, 104, 123, 14.3, 158, 
165, 171, 180, 3.37 ; derivation o-f, 
429, 511 

Towers, 378; worship of, .379, 380 ; 
in Ireland, etc., 381-5, 458 ; etymo¬ 
logy, 520 

Trakoiiitis, of flurope, 28.3 
Transmigration, 544 
Transubstantiation, 74, 243; origin of, 
400 

Tree, symbolism of, 32; of life and 
knowledge, .39; ideas, Keltik and 
Cartha,genian, 41 ; sacred to Osiris 
and Isis, 43 ; of liberty, 57 ; of life, 
63, 66, 72; Scandinavian ides of. 
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64} jphallo-won^ip, inquiry m to, 
7S, f4} ax^d solar idea, as developed 
at Borne, 76 j symbolic of nations 
and men, 78 ; oldest temple, 187} 
ooimoii snake and lingam of 
abori^^l tribes, 91 ; in Africa, 
107 } in pliallic group, 133 ; inscrip¬ 
tions on, 172; worship of, 432 j pro¬ 
cessions, 440; dry, of Persia, 88; 
budding, PI. V.-9 

Tree-worship, 27, 31 ; Bo-tree not 
parent of, 36 ; as i^own by Am- 
ravati Tope, 40, 41 ; forbidden by i 
Canute, 43 } among Kelts, Skands 
and others, 54, 66 
Tre-foil, 35, 198 Jkur^de^lk) 

Triangle, idea of, 49; double, 65 ; in 
Oskan and Samnite, 55; herons 
feeding from, 61 ; equilateral, 61; 
sacred double, 76 ; on cup, 203 ; 
in Hindooism, 226 
Triazoltenti, Mexican deity, 144 
Tribes, ten lost, 355 
Trident, see Tri-Soot 
Trimoorti, 66, 67, 202; three rivers . 

a, 290, 488 
Trinaorii^ 312, 378 

Trinity, in Vedio days, 14; Phenician, 
14; Hindoo, 17, 20 ; in unity, 65 ; 
African, 105, 106 ; lo, 1 10 ; idea of, 
125 j of Nineveh, 140; Hindoo, 
203 ; first person of, 216 ; in unity, 
224 ; in eternity, 233 ; emblem of, 
286 ; Mxes in, 316; classical, 318; 
Christian, 347, 348 ; of all peoples, 
467,-470 ; Mithraik, 485 
Tripatz, temple of, and Vishnoo, 145 
Tripitaka, age of, 14, 17 
Tripod, 121, 125, 234, 262; Delphic, 
264, 302, 490 

Trisool, 40, 69, 67, 132, 186, 248, 263, 
264, 267, 354 

Triton, and Buccina, 130 ; etymology 
of, 378 

Triune, branches representing in 
India, 34, 224, 249 ; phallic, 252, 
279, 413 

Trophonius, cave of, 184, 267, 260, 
376, 377 
Troy, 313 

Trumpets, Jewish, feast of, 171 ; 

Homan, 252, 449; feast of, 459 
Truth, indifference of men to, 5; 
Descartes and Q. M. Lewes on, 6; 
and Maya, 29 ; and Time, worship¬ 
ping Siva, 245; pursuit of, 322 
Trutiua, 172 

Tsoorya, 213 (see Soorya and Sun) 

Tsur, 66, 103, 166, 210, 248, 268, 297, 
809; -im, 312, 383, 884, 465 
Tubal-Cain, 371-3 
Tuisko, 448, 4i68 

Tumuli, introduced by Boodhism, 46; 
British, 167, 291, 303; of Ken¬ 
tucky, &c., 387 

Turanians, and serpent, 95, 126, 308, 
368 

Turtle, supposed aphrodisiacal pro¬ 
perties of, 62 
Twelfth Day, 432-34 
Tykon, 295 

l^dall, Professor, on creation, 537 


Typhon, 234; wife of, 248 } of KSe, 
m; 404, 405, 418, 414^ 428; and 
Taurus, 46X, 603, 527 
Tyre, coin of, 97, and PL IV, ; Tseo- 
rya, 213; temples of, 214 ; coins of, 
219, 279; ancient name of, 309, 312 
Tyrol, superstitions in, 84 

Una, 277 
Umbilicus, 186 
Umbo, 63 
Unicorn, 137 
Unitarians, 347 

Ur, 139, 154, 265, 279; and Pur, 298, 
309, 325, 329, 356, 385, 469 
Uraeus, 290, 378 
Uriel, 282 
Urmila, 33 

Urim, and Thiimim, 29, 193; origin 
of, 245 
Ushas, 326 

Uxor, derivation of, and cognates, 

370J. 

UzzaK, Arabian goddess, 62 ; and ark, 
163, 202, 223 

Vacuna, 454, 469 
Valentine, St., day of, 438 
Vamasi, 

Varoona, 326 

Vase, .^orship, 190, 265, 266, 270, 
452 

Vasta-Yaga, 326 
Ved, Sanskrit, 172 
Vedanta, 277 
Vedantists, 316 

Vedas, 13 ; age of, .14, 17, 19, 20, 315 
Vehars, of Japan and India, 489 
Vehicles, of gods, 318 
Venice, stones of, 2; lion pillars of, 
45, 158 ; phallus found near, 208 ; 
St Mark’s columns at, 215, 387 
Venus, water the sign of, 22 ; Urania, 
crown of, 45; and Lotus, 49; pha- 
lares sacred to, 53; flowers sacred 
to, 57 ; and mistletoe, 81; Paphian, 
98 ; Mylitta, 98; phallic gem from 
Lajarde Culte de, 98; de Medici, 
129; origin of, 130 ; on Homan ban¬ 
ners, 134 ; Genetrix, 185 ; sailing, 
200; and tortoise, 207 ; Ursina, 
214 ; wheel and bird of, 225; Egyp¬ 
tian, 244, 277 ; of Arabia, 299; of 
Orpheus, 304; and fire, 325; day of, 
336; Sicilian, 371; and Vulcan, 
372; Basilissa, 378; Marina, 620; 
Egyptian, 621; with apple, 622 
VertumnuB, and plants, 67 
Vesica piscis, church windows, 56, 
234-236 

Vesta, shrine of, 45; and plants, 67, 
140; 239, 306; in Greece, 324; 
shrine of, 339 ; temple of, 342 
Vestals, 369 
Vestibulum, 23^ 240 
Vestments, various, 316, 346 
Vienna; and sacred tree, 56, 89, 153 
Vigils, 457 

Vine, sacred to Bacchus, 41, 42; 

Christ as, 78, 272 
Vir, 297 
Virga, 206 


Virm, and palm, 60« 81; axid 

child in Yoni, 145; Paahagia^ 
263; Paritora, 404; bom, meamng 
of, 418, 482; eastern solar, 438 
Virgo Intacta, and sun, worship 
2^, 234, 417 

Vmlity, symbolised by palm, 62 
Virtue (and Honour), 124 
Vishnoo, 7, 17, 28; and lotus, 49, 
66; and milky sea, 93, 186; eagle- 
bome, 95 ; temple to, in Kashmeer, 
111 ; and conch&, 129; at Tripaty, 
145; in fish Avatar, 247; and goose, 
250; derivation of, 339 
Vishnooism, 47 

Vishnoovas, and serpent, 119, 232 
Viswaieni, 237 
Vool, 371 

Voysey, Hev. Charles, 7 
Vulcan, and hazel-nuts, 68, 105, 294, 
303; at Etna, 326; f^tes of, 366 ; 
derivation of, 371-3; various names 
of, 375 
Vulture, 352 


Wa, symbolic, 235 
Wafer, 198, 204 
Wagtail, 135, 225, 487 
Wakes, 457 

Water, symbolism of, 58; holy, 175, 
Wedges, 174 

Well, sacred (Sivaik), 39, 67; or 
Kooa, 173 ; holy covered, 181, 263, 
268, 350; worship, 460, 461; pillar 
by a, 630 

Wesley, John, footprints of, 504 
Window, phallic, 205; church, 233 ; 
vesica, 234 

Wings, meaning of, 245 
Winter, f^tes in, 430 
Wiskonson, strange animal mounds. 
Wheel, 225 (see Chakra) 

Whida, and ophiolatry, 105 
Whipping, 437 ; in India, 442, 444, 
450, 530 

Whitestones, found in British karns, 
&c., 167 

Woden (Mercury), offerings to, 8; 

serpent deity, 99, 242, 473 
Woman, idea of, on Syrian coins, 92 ; 
Greek idea of, 127; in phallic group, 
133; and serpent, 140; as river, 145; 
as snake goddess, 231 ; and serpent, 
338 

World, date of creation of, 22, 23 ; 

argued from geology, 26 
Worship, phallo-tree, enquiry as to, 
73 ; serpent and phallic, 93 


XriKXBS, and plane tree, 66 


Yachveh, 160, 164, 180, see Javh 
Ya-Fattah, 335 

Yahveh, 160, 164, 165, see /ovf 
Year, divisions of, 421; months of, 
428; rectification of, 429; leading 
festivalsA^, 430 
Yeva, 132^ 

Ygdrasil, 54, 68 





